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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


Irr suggesting, this truly American Book to my author, my chief , motive was to 
pre.sent to the youth of this wide-spreading Republic a faithful record of the events 
which wpre instrumental in the accomplishment of its independence, and the 
implanting of the basis of its present prosperity and happiness. To all mankind, 
its history is a lesson of Political Wisdom, ana may bo perused with profit ; but to 
the American citizen, a perfect knowledge of the Patriotic Story is an essential 
ingredient of his stock of general knowledge. Other republics have sprung into 
existence by the fiat of the popular Will, but, alas ! how vastly different, as a 
general rule, were tlic motives which gave birth to that Will, and the principles 
which guided it, from those which laid the foundation of our Republic. Hatred to 
the patrician classes rather than a sincere desire for political equality, was the 
prime mover of Robespierre and other bloody actors in the French Revolution; 
and infidelity, cruelty, and bloodshed, were the ministers of the popular will. 
Not so ^vith us. Deliberate ojjpression awoke a cry of remonstrance, and called 
mto action principles as pure as their Author, whose steady light guided both 
Statesmen and Warriors on tlieir road to Independence, and the establishment of our 
Republic upon the firm ba.sis of 'rruth. Justice, and Equality. The world venerates 
the heroes of that strife, and the voice of Despotism durst not calumniate their 
memory, so sacredly is it enshrined in the heart of every aspirant for Freedom; 
and when the names of long linos of kings shall fade away in the light of just appre- 
ciation, that of Washtngtoiv and his compatriots will shine with superior lustre — 
for their characters were preciou.s gifts from Heaven to man. Such is the theme 
and such the characters for contemplation, herewith presented to the Youth of our 
country, as incentives to patriotic action, and aaensamples for imitation. 

Faithfully should the story of the Revolution be written ; faithfully should the 
artist’s pencil portray its scenes ; and liberality should characterize the dissemina- 
tion of those labors. Having experienced the skill of Mr. Lossing (of the firm of 
Lowing &. Barritt, engravers) in the illustration of “ Dowling’s History of Roman- 
ism,” and other works, and having full confidence in his ability as a writer, I have 
intrusted to him both the authorship of this volume and its pictorial embellishment. 
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Wb h^ye felt a great degree of hesitation in bringing the following pages <^6 th< 
bar of public opinion, because of the able manner in which the same subject haf 
long since been presented to the world by American and Kuropean writers. Wc 
feci conscious of the apparent presumption for one “ unknown to fame,” to entei 
the lists with those historians of the Revolution, whose position in society gavt 
them free access to every fountain of information concerning tliat eventful struggle, 
and whose imperishable works are, and ever will be, their most enduring monuments, 
affording to tlie writers and statesmen of Europe, the most reliable sources of 
practical instruction in the great lessons then taught. But none can be so great 
that « one cubit to his stature ” may not be added. When Locke, the celebrated 
philosopher, was asked how he obtained such a vast amount of ])ractjcal informa- 
^tion, he replied,— “ By asking questions of every man T meet, whether boor or 
gentleman.” Thas in literature ; the great aggregation of learning is but united 
molecules, gathered from the elaborations of the'' myriad of minds ol’ successive 
pnerations; and the most limited capacity may contribute a moiety, .small though 
it be, to the general fund of human knowledge, and that moiety, like the widow’s 
mite, hath value. The unreal echo, when its mysterious articulations repeat the 
strains we love, is a substantial contributor to our happines.s; and should this work 
prove, to the ears and hearts of the growing children of America, but an echo of 
fJie svyeet voices of others who have chanted the Jieroics of the War of Independ- 
ence, it-will serve a noble purpose, and we shall be content to have it called an 

ECHO, 

In the preparation of this volume the chief aim has been to give, a concise, yet 
perfect and comprehensive, narrative of the leading events of that Revolution which 
dismembered tlie British emipre, and called another nation into existence. We 
neither hope nor desire to supplant other histories of the same events, for their 
uitefulfiess in extending a knowledge of that conflict among our people, and e.xciting 
a corresponding degree of patriotism, has been, and still is, incalculable. It would 
be neither generous nor in good taste, even to draw comparisons between this and its 
prcdecessois , yet we may be allowed to say, tliat it possesses many claims to the 
kind regard of the publi? No eftbrt has been spared to stamp it with the character 
of strict truthfulness in fact and date, and to this end we have availed ourselves of 
every autijentic source of information, both foreign and domestic, within our reach. 

So far as facts are concerned, we have freely appropriated to our use the fnats 
of thq labors of others, but in all cases we have given full credit therefor, as ftt as 
.prcctio^le. We hgve endeavored to study others with discrimination ; vritii 
and defects before us, have elaborated our own plan in ttie' 


PREFACE. 

Boiistruction of this work, having constantly in view its .design for popular use. 
fax its leading characteristics entitle it to a post of precedence, or even 
^equality, in that particular sphere of usefulness for which it is designed, we 
to the decision of a dis 5 ?riminating pubUo. ^ ■ 

-^f the Pictorial Embellishments of the work, it does not become us to speak, 
ricoept in relation to their general character and design. They are introduced not 
^erely for the purpose of attracting the popular eye, without reference to fitness 
T meaning; they are illustrative of facts, and form a part of the record. The 
ielineations of Interesting Localities^, having Revolutionary associations clustered 
tbund them, may be relied on as correct, all of them having been drawn by the 
rriter, either from nature, or from approved pictures. The Portraits, likewise 
forty-five in number), have been carefully copied from engravings which enjoy 
he pJffiilic approval. The same may be ^iffirmed of the sixteen Plans of Battles. 
!*be wide scope given in the illustration of the book, and the superior manner, 
without regard to cost, in which every part of the mechanical work is executed, 
reclaim the generous liberality of the publisher, and will, doubtless, be appre- 
ittted by the public/. 

The Appendix contains several State Documents of great interest to every 
kjtnerican. They were called forth by the exigencies of the times, during the 
aception, progress, and consummation of tlu; Bt-volution, and contain the redun- 
ant seed of principles that grew and flourished amid the sufferings of the patriot 
brugglers in that conflict. They are drawn from sources not generally accessible, 
nd make valuable addenda to the narrative of the text. 

At the conclusion of the volume is an Analytical Index, alphabeticaily arranged, 
repared with great care. It will be found of much value to tliose who take up the 
olume for rcflncnce only, as well as to the general reader. The Marginal Dates, 
iterspcrsed through the book, furnish a complete chronology at every step, and 
isencumber the text of that prolixity which their introduction, therein, would 
ecessarily produce. These, combined with the Running Index at the head uf each 
age, render the search for any given fact, the work of a few inojnents only. 

This work, we repeat, has been prepared expressly for a sphere of ust'fulness; 
ad the leading idea in the mind of writer and publi.sher has been, a d»*sire to 
resent to the American public, and particularly to the yonti) of our beloved 
mntry, a full and complete narrative of the War of Indkpjkndkncf, avoiding 
anecessary prolixity in detail ; thus furnishing a volume of intrinsic value at a 
98t do moderate, that the head of every family in the land may afford to spread its 
antents before his children, and instruct them in those lessons concerning the 
3 hflict for our “ goodly heritage,'^ which every child of the Republic should learn, 
[bw well we have succeeded in our design, let the work itself proclaim. 

Mew York, June, 1847. 


B. J. L. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE War of the American Revolution was’ 
emphatically a war of Principle ; a conflict 
of Opinion and for Power, between Despotism 
and Freedom ; a struggle of the patrician fewj 
with the plebeian many for the mastery^ 
Under the banner of the former, were, mar- 
shallcd the bold assumption of the divine 
right of kings — of sovereignty vested in one man, Dei Gratia ; the 
feudal pretensions and asserted prerogatives of titled aristocracy, am 
the blind and almost unconquerable bigotry of the governed, volun 
tarily chained by their prejudices to the car of monarchy, and le<j 
captive with ease. 






.XTnder the of,.tfee m^shjadled the sublime 

jl^isprudentiai l^epries pf bygonp. reforij^ers ; freedom of thought, 
Pinion and .&iitk im the caj^Uj^fy of . man for sclf-govem- 

.inient ; a just appreciation of tlie true dignity of humanity, and the 
fearless assertion of the glorious principles of equality of birth, and 
equality in the exercise of inalienable rights, conferred impartially 
by our Creator. These were the moral antagonisms, whoso attri 
tion produced the flame of the American Revolution. ■' 

The physical forces which these discordant principles drew up in 
battle array, were equally antipodal, viewed as subjects for patient 
cnefu ranee of hardships, and indomitable energy in the accomplish- 
ment of declared purposes. 

The armies sent by monarchy to conquer the Colonies, were 
officered by men who had been reared in the halls of nobility, or the 
mansions of opulence ; men, who matlc war a profession whereby 
to ojbtain the bauble oloiiy, — military glory — that brilliant lie that 
for so many ages has led mankind astray — and not as an instru- 
mentality for developing or maintaining principles that form the basis 
of ‘human happiness. The troops which they led were mostly 
veteran warriors. They came from the continental battle fields ; 
they came from tlie easy conquests of the Indian Peninsula ; and the 
discipline of the camp was to them an easy restraint. Officers and 
men, all came fully panoplied for the conflict. Their “ mililaiy 
chest” commanded the ready service of the exclicq\ier of a wealthy 
and powerful people. Their superior numbers and discipline, 
coupled with a feeling of utter contempt for the “ rehels" they came 
to subdue and humble, gave them such confidence of certain and 
speedy success, that the thoughts of hardships to be endured, diffij- 
culties to encounter, a disastrous overthrow, never interposed 
between llicir vision and the glittering prize of glory to be won ; and 
hence no misgivings weakened their courage ; no doubts made them 
falter-:- The dynasties of the Old World wished them success ; they 
Were confident and firm. 

: ;-i*rhe colonial army was composed of men unused to the arts of 
j«rar. Its ranks were filled by farmers and artizans ; men, who had 
^eldora heard the bray of the trumpet, or the roll of the drufti, 
kwakened into action by the behests of war. Their officers. , Were , 
jncn of comparatively small military renoWn. They were nurtjciredV 
^mtd the quiet scenes of a peaceful people ; and they were called to 



;; th^ coitnmi^d of battalions, not specially because of tbeir excellence 
as military tacticians, but because of their possession of a combina- 
tion ot excellences as patriots ; as men of prudence and sound 
judgment ; men to be relied on. Officers and soldiers well knew 
' the hardships to be endured, and the obstacles to be overcome. 
They well knew liow limited were the resources of the country; 
how few the men, how scanty the stippjies to be obtained. They 
. well knew the power and the resources of the enemy from S.broad, 
■I and they had carefully numbered the inimical phalanx of royalists 
and “ fajnt-hcarts” in their midst. They went into the conflict fijjly 
prepared to suffer much ; yet, relying upon the justice of their 
cause, they felt as confident of final success as did tlieir haughty 
foes. Such were the physical elements engaged in the War of the 
Revolution. 

A thirst for glory ; a blind devotion to royalty, and a mercenary 
spirit on one side ; and aspirations for freedom, devotion to, and 
faith in, Republican doctrines, and the faithful guardianship of home 
from the unhallowed foot-prints of tyranny on the other, were the 
impulses that brought the heroes of Britain, and the palriois of 
America, upon the field of personal combat. The struggle was long 
and desperate, and year after year, the 1)alance of destiny was 
equipoised. Victory at length gave her palm to Republicanism, and 
Royalty discomfited, retired from the arena. The ways of a myste- 
rious Providence were made plain ; a mighty problem was solved ; 
a brighter morning than earth ever saw, save when angels 'pro- 
claimed, “ Peace on earth, good will to men,” dawned upon 
humanity, and the car of progress, so long inert, started upon its 
wondrous course. 

The poean of victory, chanted by the great chorus of American 
freemen, was echoed back from Europe by thousands upon thou- 
sands of hearts attuned in unison ; yet in tliat response were heard 
the trembling notes of fear and doubt. Prayer was fervent; hope 
lifted high her oriflamme ; yet fear intei-posed its cautious counsels, 
' arid doubt whispered its dangerous suggestions in the ear of hope. 
Enlightened statesmen and philanthropists turned to the chronicles 
• of the past for a parallel or a prototype on which to build a confi- 
dent hope of success ; and despotism and its abettors also delved 
therein for examples of failure and destruction, incident to such v a 
presumptuous begetting of a nation. Both read the same lesson. ; 
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one with despondency, the other with exultation. The democracy 
of the Greeks, and the republicanism of the Romans, appeared, as 
in truth they were, misnomers ; the shadows of unknown substances. 
Liberty, at first pure and chaste, became speedily arrayed in mere- 
tricious garb, and changed to libertinism ; and the tyranny of repub- 
lican majorities speedily assumed the most hateful features of des- 
potism. In a word, the ev^r-tangible discordance and speedy over- 
throw of ancient republics, and the more recently recorded destiny 
of Venice and Genoa, taken as criterions for judgment, furnished ' 
philanthropy with scanty liopc for the success of the disenthralled 
Colonies ; while royalty, certain of their speedy downfall, like their 
predecessors, made the birth of this Republic a standing jest, and its 
early demise a scofling prophecy. 

But there was an clement of vitality in the constitution of the new 
Republic, unknown to its predecessors, and all important for its 
perpetuity. It was the clement of personal equality, in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of social and political rights. No privileged class 
was recognized, no demarkation lines of caste defaced the charter of 
our prerogatives. The fountain of knowledge was freely ujisealed 
to all ; the road to wealth and honor was freely opened to all. 
The prize of distinction was the incentive to learn and to educate ; 
and general intelligence was (and is now) the main pillar of the 
State, growing with the growth, and strengthening witli the strength, 
of the Republic. This was wanting in all ])ast republics, and lienee 
iheir speedy decadence and annihilation. 

The war of the American Revolution taught monarchs and states- 
men a great moral lesson, universal in its application, and valuable 
beyond estimate. It taught them to respect the inalienable rights of 
the governed, and to regard political freedom as the firmest pillar of 
the throne. It taught them to abandon the dangerous policy of 
coercing men into submission to the ministrations of palpable error, 
of quieting the rcbcUioa of intellect and soiilimcnl by physical 
/jpiower. It taught them to regard as futile and impious, any attempt 
, tp ^tay the progress of truth, for its power is almighty ; it is the 
throne of the Eternal. It opened their understanding to the fact, that 
legitimate source of pow'cr is the people ; and that iiox popvM 
pQso Dei, cannot be denied when that voice utters the wise lessons 
^pfuruih. It taught them to respect opinion; to eschew intolc- 
rij^ee ; to receive with caution, and view with scrutiny, the pharisai 
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cal teachings of creeds, whether religious or political ; and to regard 
the race as a unity ; children of one father ; co-heirs in the inhcrit- 
ance of those prerogatives which God alohe can bestow, and which 
God alone can withhold. These were hard' and almost incompre- 
hensible lessons for bigots to learn. Their minds, long clouded 
with the gross error of king-craft and priest-craft, were almost 
impervious to the light of political and religiods truth, which 
the war of the Revolution unveiled ; and it was long after the 
judgment was convinced, and the intellect acknowledged the 
truth of the lesson, ere the heart, at whose portal stood huijjan 
pride mailed in the panoply of hoary precedent, would yield its 
assent, and allow the spirit of human progress to enter and assume 
control. 

Yet the lessons taught, were learned ; and the rich fruit of that 
glorious seed-time is now everywhere visible in the Old World. 
Republican institutions grow side by side with monarchy, and their 
branches intertwine ; and despotism proJ)er has scarcely a foothold 
in Europe. There is not a code of laws, by which its empires are 
governed, that does not bear, in some clause, the signet of the 
American Revolution. Its voices reverberated amid the stupendous 
structures of feudal folly and feudal wrong ; their deep foundations 
were shaken, and they crumbled into dust. A few still remain, 
but they are fast fading away, like stars of morning before the 
brightness of a more glorious orb.; and when llie years of the first 
century of the New Era shall be told by the gnomon of Time, 
scarcely a vestige of these dark monuments will remain, to cast their 
sliadow upon the dial. Our experiment in self-government has been 
fairly tried. It is no longer an experiment, but a grand demonstra- 
tion. May wc not in sober truth, and not in a boastful spirit, claim 
for our Republic the meed of superiority ? Is it not to jurisprudence, 
what the Venus dc’ Medici is to art, a model of classic grace, dis- 
figured, it is truv, by impurities cast upon it by the careless and 
uhWise, but in form and feature, as perfect as human judgment can 
, fashion it ? Will it not be a study for all time ; and will not the 
tiransatlanitic republics yet to be chiselled from the rough stones 
of cld systems, look to the beauteoHis jchild of the American 
Revolution, as a model par excellence ? These are qudstibius 
^hich the honest pride of every American citizen ^njg^rs in the 
affirmative. 
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But another question forces itself tiponj;he mind and heart of thfe 
enlightened patriot — Shall this rich inheritance he long perpetuated, 
and how ? The answer is at hand. Educate every child — educate 
every emigrant, iox “education is the cheap defence of nations.”* 
Educate all, physically, intellectually and morally. Instruct, not 
only the head, but the heart ; enlighten the mind, and, by cultiva- 
tion, enlarge and multiply the affections. Above all, let our youth 
be instructed in all tliat appertains to the vital principles of our 
Republic. To appreciate the blessings they enjoy, and to create in 
thoin those patriotic emotions, which shall constitute them ardent 
defenders in the hour of trial, it is necessary for them to be taught 
the price of their goodly heritage ; the fearful cost of blood and 
treasure, suffering and woe, at which it was obtained. They should 
be led by the hand of history into every patriotic council ; upon 
every battle field ; through every scene of trial and hardship, of hope 
and despondency, of triumph and defeat, where our fathers acted and 
endured, so that when we 


“ Go ring the bells and fire the gtins. 
And fling the starry banner out — 
Cry -Freedom ! till our little ones 
Send back their tiny shout ;”t 


oiir cliildren may not, in their ignorance, ask, “ What mean ye by 
this service 

The duty of the historian of the Revolution, as one of the national 
teachers, is a difficult one, and if he truly feels the weight df the 
responsibility resting \ipon liim, he will instinctively shrink from the 
task,, or approach it with trembling misgivings, relying solely upon 
Omnipotent Wisdom, in the exercise of his judgment and the 
guidance of his pen. That same nation, whose rulers sent armies 
Me£e to oppress their brethren, our fathers ; to awe them into submis- 
sion to a “ tyrant, unfit to be the ruler of a free people,” and who, by 


evpry act of injustice and cruelty which malevolence could invent, 
Wught 0 enslave the infant Colonies, is still a powerful and haughty 
soverei^ty ; yet in langu^e, laws, religion, and commerce, i.s 
iitb^ly ^fed ’fo, iis in bonds of mutual friendship. While patriotic 
Would prompt the historian to speak harshly of Britain 


t Whittier. 


4 Eipdus xU., d6. 
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its rulers and people, when recording, the story of the wrongs our 
fathers endured ; and he might justly speak in terms of unqualified 
condemnation of the, inflictors and abettors of those wrongs, yet it is 
manifestly improper and unjust to excite unfriendly feelings against 
that same nation now. The actors in that bloody drama have passed 
away, and their places in court, forum and field, aye filled by men 
who as deeply deplore and condemn those acts of George and his 
ministers, as we. , 

Britain, though old, has been an apt scholar in learning the lesson 
taught* by our War of Independence, and nobly are her children 
practising its precepts. Monarchy there is now but a dim shadow 
of its former self ; and, instead of using the people as an instniment 
of its ambition and lust, it is but an executive arm to. do the bidding 
of the people’s will. Power has changed its dwelling-place ; it has 
left the narrow precincts of the tlurone, and domicile? upon the broad 
domain of the intellect of the nation. Religion, too, is stooping 
from its lofty position upon the upper step of the throne, and with its 
best friends, Freedom of Opinion, and Freedom of Thouglit, is 
• leaving the cathedral for the chapel, and spreading its broad mantle 
of Toleration alike over assenters and dissenters. Every year pro- 
duces a closer affiliation in thought, feeling and action, between us 
and our stately mother ; and the time is not far distant, when geo- 
graphical demarkation alone shall make us distinctive nations, for we 
shall meet upon the same broad platform of Human Right, and labor 
in the same great cause of Human Progress, without a discordant 
feeling to disturb our harmony. 

While the following pages shall present a faithful narrative of the 
War of American Independence ; while not a syllable of deserving 
condemnation of British tyranny and oppression shall be withheld ; 
while every record of patriotic action, calculated to make the heart 
of every American citizen glow with love for his country, and 
reverence for thooe who procured the blessed inheritance, sha.l| 
be rehearsed, it shall be our aim to do this, and thi$ 
and not, by the ^itterance of a single word, probe the healing 
wound of the last century, or sever one ligament of friendly feeling 
that now binds us to our English brethren. Let us 
i^trengthen that bond, for our alliance is noble and honorable. - ^he 
;object of our friendship is worthy thereof, for, when we cast ou^ 

England, radiant with leam^^ 
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science, religion, patriotism, every element of human progress, 
every ingredient of social good, every constituent of true greatness, 
beams like Hesperus amid the lesser orbs of the Old World. Let 
every American heart respond to the sentiment of her own sweet 
poet Cowper : — 

“ England, with all thy faults, 

I love thee still.” 



THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 


PROPER point of departure in the delineation 
of the events of the War of American Inde- 
pendence, is the period when the several English 
colonies, planted along the Atlantic sea-board 
from Massachusetts to Georgia, first united for 
the purpose of checking the extension ol French 
settlements and the growth of French empire; 
upon this continent. They were prompted to 
this union by sentiments of true loyalty to the 
home government, and the counsels of self- 
interest. Until this period each colony, established upon its own 
particular basis, without any special reference to its sister settle- 
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Union proposed by Coloulal Governors. NatiQiinl jealousies. 

ments, felt no bond of common interest with them. In fact, the 
discordance of sectional feeling, in matters relating to boundaries and 
other differences of opinion, growing out of imperfect demarkations 
of territory, produced sectional jealousies and rivalries that some*- 
times amounted to a considerable degree of animosity ; yet the 
consciousness of a common origin and fraternity in language, and 
the dictates of sound judgment, so strongly developed in the Colonies, 
preserved them from acts of open hostility, or even the indulgence 
of feelings of permanent hatred. 

Prior to the period now under consideration, the Colonies had no 
thoughts of union, for any object whatever. Nicholson and other 
colonial Governors had, at different times, proposed a union of 
several of the Colonies, but the motives which gave birth to these 
suggestions were so manifestly mercenary that the people spumed 
them with disdain. They were made by men ambitious of extending 
the power of the crown, advancing their own aggrandizement, and 
of checking, in its incipient growth, the budding spirit of independ- 
ence, becoming so frequently manifest. They feared the expansion 
of this buc#into the lovely flower and mature fruit, and at once 
sought to destroy its vitality or retard its growth. But these unwise 
counsels and recommendations to the crown always gave new life to 
languishing aspirations for freedom, and increased the odium in 
which the colonists, so frequently with just cause, held their appointed 
rulers. 

The union proposed by the colonial Governors, and so promptly 
rejected by the people, was finally accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of old national antipathies felt towards France, ami which 
were remarkably strong in the less refined state of society in America. 
To political hatreds were added those of antagonistic religious creeds 
(Roman Catholic and Protestant) ; and when the arena of conflict 
botvveen Great Britain and France was transferred to America the 
colonists were ready to bury all domestic jealousies and disloyal 
resolutions, and fly to arms. 

Tor understand the nature and cause of this union, it is necessary 
to glance at prior events, in which Britain and France were the 
chief actors. While the European settlements in the new world 
were few, and scattered over a vast wilderness, and their trade con- 
sisted chiefly in the traffic of trinkets for fur and game with the 
Indians, the respective governments of the English, French, Dulch.i 
and Spanish settlers, paid but little regard to their rivalries. Butwlien 
these settlements became extended, and their operations began tq 
h^ve an influence upon general coinincrcc, national jealousies afosej;^ 
which finally assumed an altitude of open ^stility. 
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First settleni^lit of Canada. First expedition against Quebec. 

From the earliest settlement i)f the English colonies to the treaty 
of Paris in 176.*?, they were frequently harassed by skirmishes and 
wars with adjacent tribes of Indians, and also with other European 
settlers. The Indians were frequently instigated by the latter to the 
commission of the most dreadful acts of cruelly towards the English, 
and then turned every advantage gained to their own account. 

The Frencii first settled and possessed Canada.® Nearly 
simultaneously with these settlements, they planted colonics 
in, Florida, and claimed, by priority of discovery, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the whole valley of the Ohio and Mississippi. To secure this 
claim, they built a line of forts from Canada to Florida.* By bribes 
and other nefarious means of persuasion, they won over to their 
interest and aid several powerful tribes of Indians ; and finally 
arranged a systematic plan of encroachments upon the English 
domain. 

In order to^ prevent these encroachments, and to weaken the 
strength of the French, it was contemplated to conquer Canada. 
As early as 1629 an attempt was made to despoil France of her 
possessions on the banks of the St. Lawrence. During that year, 
Sir David Kirk equipped a small fleet, and surprised and captured 
<5,uebec, then an infant French colony, and considered of little 
importance. At the conclusion of peace, in 1632, Quebec W'as 
restored to France. 

Some years subsequent to these events, the allied tribes of Indians 
called the Five Nations waged a terrible war against the French in 
Canada ; and the English of New York gave their aid to the savages; 
This tended to strengthen the bitter animosities of the English and 
French, botli here and at home ; yet the war, which consisted chiefly 
of skirmishes, did not receive the regular sanction of the respective 
governments till after the revolution of 1688 ,t when open hostilities 
were declared between the two nations. Britain now determined 
to strike an effectual blow at the power of France beyond the 
Atlantic. 

In 1690, the commis’sioners of the Colonies projected an expedi- 
tion against- Quebec. The land forces were under the command of 
Cencrar Winthrop, and amounted to eight hundred and fifty men, 
raised chiefly from tlic Colonies of New England and New York. 
A fleet of armed ships and transports, with one thousand eight 
hundred mcn^ tinder the command of Sir William Phipps, was sent 

^ ♦ Ftor^da then, included ihc whole region bordering upon the northern shore of 
llie Guirof Mexico. 

. Jn flavor of Williaii, Prince of Orange, who was made king of England, and ruled 
\yitk kis. q 
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C^aeen Aitne'i^War. Expedition against Canada 

at the same time to the St. Lawrence, to co-opcrate wulh the land 
forces. Acadia* was subdued with very little resistance, and the 
fleet reached Quebec in safety ; but the expedition proved unsuo 
cessful, owing to a delay of the fleet, a want of boats and provisions 
among the land forces, and the able defence made by the Count 
Frontcnac. An attempt against Montreal 'was also unsuccessful, 
tliat post being ably defended by Des Callieres. The peace of 
1697 suspended hostilities ; and, to the great discontent of the colo- 
nies, Acadia was restored to France. 

In 1701, England declared war against France, in consequence of 
the French government having acknowledged tlie son of James II. 
(an exile in France at the time of his father’s death) as king of 
England, when that government had settled the crown upon Anne, 
the second daughter of James, and then the reigning sovereign. 
Another ca\ise of offence was the act of the French monarch in 
placing his grandson, Philip of Anjou, upon the throne of Spain, and 
thus, as England maintained, destroying the balance of power in 
Europe. These causes arrayed England against France and Spain 
in bloody conflict, known as “ Queen Anne’s War,” and the “War 
of the Spanish Succession.” 

This renewal of hostilities gave the Colonies another opportunity 
to meet their old enemies upon the batlle-fi(;ld. Two expeditions 
against Canada, one in 1704, the other in 1707, failed in achieving 
the conquest of that province ; but, in 1710, General Nicholson, with 
about twenty-five hundred men, raised chiefly from the colonies of 
New England and New York, and aided by a fleet from England, 
aOct 13 captured the garrison of Port Royal,® demanded and obtained 
a surrender of the place, changed its name to Annapolis, 
in honor of Queen Anne, and Acadia, or Nova Scotia, was perma- 
nently annexed to the British crown. 

The following year, a land force Under Nicholson, and a naval 
armament under Sir Hovenden Walker, proceeded towards (Quebec, 
with a view of not only effecting the conquest of that city, but the 
subjugation of all Canada. The fleet reached the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence in safety, but the obstinate pride of Walker refused to 
listen to the advice of pilots, and, on the night of the second of Sep- 
tember, eight ships of the squadron were wrecked on the northern 
shore, near the Seven Islands. This disaster frustrated the designs 

the expedition, and it was abandoned. Walker, with the remain- 
(^r of his fleet, returned to England, and the colonial troops, dis- 
^appointed and chagrined} were marched back to Boston. They 

Acadia comprehended . the whole region now called Nova Scotia, or New Scot- ‘ 

I •- 
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Treaty of Utrecht. Expedition against Iiouiaburg. 

were, however, far from being- dishearienedj and would, doubtless, 
have ulliinatcly conquered Canada, had not 4he peace of Utrecht, 
which took place in 171-3, 'terminated hostilities between France and 
Great , Britain. By the terms of this treaty of peace, France retained 
Canada, but ceded to Great Britain the territories of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland ; and also assigned to her all claims to the sove- 
reignty of the Five Nations. 

A peace between Great Britain and France of thirty years’ dura- 
tion succeeded the treaty of Utrecht, and during this period the 
Colonies enjoyod, comparative repose from enemies without; yet the 
spirit of independence, increased by their late demonstration of 
strength and importance, ihade them speak and act boldly against 
the petty tyrannies of the three successive royal governors* appointed 
to rule the Colonies of New England, and constant internal agitation 
kept the social waters in commotion. This commotion was finally 
allayed by concessions to the colonists, and when, in 1744, hostilities 
again broke out between Britain and France, the people of New' 
Engl^C^j' with characteristic ardor, were ready to stand shoulder to 
shouTdfeF'SftMi the mother country. This war originated in European 
disputes edfeerning the kingdom of Austria, and for a long time was 
confined cliiefly to Great Britain and Spain ; but it finally extended 
to France, and, as a consequence, involved again the French and 
English possessions in America. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, France, though deprived of Nova Scotia, 
had retained the island of Cape Breton, and erected upon it a fortress, 
called Louisburg, at an expenditure of about six millions of dollars 
It was supposed to be one of the strongest fortresses of modern times, 
yet tlie colonists of New England determined to besiege it, and foi 
that purpose raised an army of four thousand men, and placed their 
under the command of Colonel Pepperel, as commandcr-in-chief 
and Roger Wolcott, second in command. This expedition was sug- 
gested and planned by Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts Bay, wlu 
justly regarded Louisburg as the key to the French possessions ir 
America. Commodore Warren, then iu command of an Englisl 
fleet in the-West Indies, was invited to co-operate with the Colonies, 
but declined to do so without orders from the home government 
They therefore resolved to make the attempt alone, and, on the 30tl 
of April, they sailed for Louisburg. At Canseau, a small island ai 
the eastern extremity®!^ Nova Scotia, they unexpectedly met llu 
fleet of Warren, who^pid just received orders to repair to Boston 
and concert measuraft with Sl^irlcy relative to services cither ir 
defence of the Colo^^s or aggressions against the French. On th< 

Shute, Burnett, and Belcher. 
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Stinender of Louisbiirj^. Ei^ct of the Treaty of Aii-Ittr-Chapelle. 

Ilth of May, greatly to the surpriae and alarih of the French* thei 
armament came in sight of Louisburg, and the Mhd forces effected a- 
landing at Garbarus Bay. The next day a. detachment of four hun- 
dred men marched toward the royal battery, burning the houses and 
stores in tlicir progress. The French in dismay, supposing the 
whole army was approaching, spiked the guns and fled in confusion. 
The battery was immediately seized by the colonial troops, and. the 
guns that remained serviceable were turned upon the town and 
against the battery upon a small island at the entrance of thcr 
harbor. 

Vigorous preparations for reducing the city were at once made ; 
a May «9 mcaiiwhile, Warren captured a seventy-four gun- ' 

ship,« with five hundred and sixty men, and a large quantity of 
military stores, designed for the garrison. The 29th of June was 
agreed upon as the day for commencing a combined attack by sea and 
land, btit on the day previous, the whole island, with the city, fort, and 
batteries, were surrendered. A powerful naval armament, under tJie 
Duke d’Anville, was subsequently sent, for the double purpose of 
recovering this grand bulwark of French power in America, and for 
the destruction of all the English colonics upon tiie toast ; l)ut 
frightful storms, disease, and shipwrecks, dispersed and dislicartencU 
the fleet, and the remnant returned to France. In 1748 a treaty of 
peace was concludetl at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the w^estern part of Gcr- 
maiiy, between France and England, and the colonists had the 
mortificatioij to see the fruits of their valor wrested from them by 
the restoration of Cape Breton to Fi-ance, in exchange for some 
continental advantages. Thus the Brilish king and his ministry, 
regardless of the claims of common ju.slice, and ungrateful for the 
prizes won by colonial heroism, allowed a blind selfishness to guide 
them into a way of disadvantages greater than all the atlvautages 
gaitted; for they weakened the loyalty of the Colonics, and aw^akoned 
a spirit of discontent, deep and permanent. ^The latter hesitated not 
to charge the home government with a desire to conciliate and main- 
tain the power of Louis, in order to check the spirit of Colonial 
independence. 


The French, perceiving that nothing had actually been lost to 
them by the late conflicts, were inspired with a desire to ext(md their 
^ififesessions in North America. Having, at various points, been 
wrought, into contact with the back settlements of their powerful 
§i^l, they had been generally successful in gaining the alliance of 
’■ ms, from whofic warlike character important aid was cxpect- 
Oy made the most active Movements’ in New Brunswick, 
cnce to penetrate into Nova Scotia, where they would find a .. 
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French ClainiB. The Ohio Company. 

piopulation originally French, and still stropgly attached to the country 
of theiB fathers. But the enterprises which caused the greatest 
inquietude took place along the Ohio and the Mississippi, The 
oqlpnists had already, at different points, penetrated the barriers of 
the Allcghanies and began to discover the value of the counliy ex- 
tending to those mighty streams. , The enemy, on the other band, 
in virtue of certain voyages made in the preceding century by Mar- 
quette and La Salle, claimed the whole range of the Mississippi, by 
attainiiig which their settlements in Canada and at New Orleans 
would be formed into one continuous territory. This pretension, if 
referred to that peculiar law* according to which Europeans have di- 
vided America among themselves, seems not wholly unfounded. They 
had added, however, a more exorbitant claim ; that of all'^lie streams 
falling into the great river ; which would have carried them to the 
very summit of the Alleghanies, and have hemmed in the British 
colonists in a manner to wdiich they were by no means disposed to 
submit. The banks of the Ohio became the dcbalcable ground on 
which this collision mainly took place .t 

So preposterous and untenable appeared the claims of the French, 
and so confident were the British in their own right, that an asso- 
ciMion was formed, in 1749, of London merchants, combined with 
Virginia planters, called the Ohio Company, with tlic design of 
settling the country on the Ohio River, They received from the 
crown a grant of six hundred thousand acres on lliat ri\ er ; but tliis, 
and like donations to other parlies, could not be turnctl to any^ 
account with safety, while the French, aided by their Indian allies, 
were determined to maintain their claims. The formation of tliese 
companies, receiving the royal sanction and aid, gave just grounds 
to the French for apprehending the organization of a systematic 
plan to deprive them of their communication between C aiiada and 
Louisiana. They at once began the erection of forts south of Lake 
Erie, on the waters of the Ohio, which called forth the complaints of 
the Ohio Company, and they appealed to Virginia for protection, as 
the territory in dispute was included in the original charier of that 
Colony. These complaints, in connection with rumors that the tribes 
of Indians friendly to the Etiglish, alarmed for their safetjp were 
beginning to waver in their fidelity; and that the hostile tribes, encou- 
raged by the French, began to exhibit symptoms of open hostility^ 
determined Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony 

* first discovery of a river, by the subject of any nvitioii, gives to tfeal: 

nation the right of posaessteh of the whole country watered by that river and its 

f . IJjtiited States (Edinbrl^ Cabinet Library), voU i., p. 319 
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Washington apfMMnted a Commissioner to conier with the French. 

and his council, lo send a commissioner to confer with the French 
commander, urge him to desist from further encroachments, ..and to 
ascertain as correctly as possible the actual state of affairs on the 
frontier. This commission was a delicate and hazardous one, re- 
quiring gn;at discretion, a knowledge of the country, and an acquaint- 
ance with the Indian language and character. The execution of this 
important duty was entrusted to George Washington, then a youth of 
only twenty-one years, yet holding the rank, and performing the active 
services, of Major of one of the four grand military divisions of the 
Colony of Virginia. The combined excellences of his character had 
endeared him to all the subordinate officers of his command ; and when 
his appointment to the command of this expedition was known, there 
were warni^earts and willing hands in abundance ready and eager 
lo accompany him. 

Fortified with written instructions, to which the great seal of the 
Colony was affixed, Washington departed from Williamsburg, the seat 
of government, on the 31st of October, 1753, and fourteen clays after, 
with seven other men, and horses, tents, baggage, and provisions, he 
left Will’s Creek, the extreme verge of civilization. The distance 
they were obliged to travel tlirough the forests and over the most 
rugged poi’tions of the Allcghanies, was about five hundred a/itl 
sixty miles; and yet so diligent and persevering was the commander, 
that they reached their place of destination on the 1.3tli of December. 
M. dc St. Pierre, the commandant of the fort, received them with 
gi'cat YK)lilcness, and treated Washington with all the distinction his 
position could claim. Washington delivered the letter of Governor 
Dinwiddie lo him, and also communicated verbally the object of his 
mission. St. Pierre refused to come lo any decision, — descrilied 
himself as merely a military man, incompetent lo decide on suc'h an 
application, and expressed an opinion that the Marquis Du Qnc'sne, 
the Governor of Canada, under whom he acted, was the proper 
person to be addressed. After two days, however, he gave Wash- 
ington a written answer to Governor Dinwiddie, and dismissed the 
-conference. 

Washington, in the meanwhile, had not been idle. While the 
Frc^ officers were holding consultations and getting their reply 
i^eady, ^ secretly took the dimensions of the fort, and gathered . such 
qther iil^rmation as he deemed useful. He had inslnicled his at- 
tendants lo do the same, and thus they carried away with them 
^ jipformalion of much value. On the 16tli of December he set out 
¥|0|i his return, and aftur enduring many hardships, and encountering 
'’’om siiow, fording of streams, and the Indians, ho 
at Williamsburg on the 16th of January following. 
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Result of the Mission. Attack on the works of the O hio Company. 

The letter of St. Pierre was found to contain a reiteration of the 
French* claims to the territory in dispute, and a positive refusal to 
withdraw his troops ; with an assurance that he was acting in pur- 
suance of the commands of the Governor-General of Canada, whose 
orders alone he felt bound to obey. 

The positive yet courteous tone of the letter, and the active pre- 
parations for defence making upon the Ohio, placed the French in a 
position no longer doubtful. Moreover, the inferior officers at a 
frontier post, when heated with wine, after an evening entertainment 
given to Major Washington, declared with an oath, their absolute 
intention to take full possession of the Ohio. Governor Dinwiddie 
felt tliat immediate and vigorous preparations to resist their encroach- 
ments were necessary, and acted accordingly. The Ohio Company 
sent out an armed party of thirty men to constrxict a fort at the 
confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, a point ob- 
served by Washington, and by him strongly recommended as an 
eligible site for a fortification. Notwithstanding the necessity was 
great, yet the Assembly of Virginia was slow to make provision for 
an army. 'riicy finally appropriated fifty thousand dollars, and 
Carolina sixty thousand more ; and, after considerable effort, three 
companies of provincial troops were raised and placed under the 
command of Washington (now elevated to the rank of Colonel), and 
marched into the disputed territory. The news soon reached the 
Governor that the party sent out by the Ohio Company to erect a 
fort had hardly begun operations before they were attacked 
by the French, and driven from the ground.® The enemy 
completed the work, and named the fdirt, Du Quesne. 

Washington pushed forward with his handful of daring men, at 
the same time he urgently called on the different Slates to contribute 
their quota of men and supplies for the common defence. As he 
approached the domain occupied by the French, he was informed by 
•some Indians that a party of fifty men, tinder Jumonville, were on 
their march to intercept him. With a few chosen men and some 
Indians, he surprised them in their camp in the night, killed the 
commander and ten of his men, and wounded twenty-two 
more.* After erecting a small fo^, which he named Fort* 
Necessity, and being joined by some troops from New York and 
Carolina, Washington proceeded’ with four hundred men, toward 
Fort Du Q,uesno. Ijcarning th^^ large body of French and Indians^ 
under the command of M. do i'^^icrs, were on their march to meet 
him, he returned to Fort Nej^e^sity, which was soon after 
attacked by the enemy, fifteen hundred strong.* They made * 
an obstinate resistance for ten hours, but were obliged to yield to 
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^ 

overwhelming numbers, and agreed to a capitulation, by the ternis 

of which they were allowed to return to Virginia uninolest-*^. 
ed.“ Notwithstanding this defeat,, the campaign was highly 
approved of, and the House of,. Burgesses of -Virginia passed^ reso- 
lutions of thanks to Colonel Washington and bis ofheets, . 

The colonists had now begun to feel that mutual co-operation 
against their powerful enemy was absolutely ^necessary, especially 
those Colonies that were more immediately , exposed to attacks. 
Representations of the critical state of the Colonics having been 
made to the -government at home, it was recommended to call a 
convention of delegates from the several States, to be held at Albany, 
New York, to concert with each other and with the Six Nations 
(whose friendship they desired to conciliate), some plan for repelling 
the enemy. The New Kngland States, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and New Yprk, at once complied with this advice and appointed 
delegates, who met in convention at Albany in June, and after con- 
cluding a treaty witli the Six Nations, on the 4th of July, 1754, the 
very day of the surrender of Fort Necessity, adopted a plan of gov- 
ernment and action, proposed by Dr. Franklin, a delegate from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Franklin was, at this time, one of the most influential men in 
the Colonics, and his discretion and sound judgment, exhibited in 
almost every matter of public interest in which he had been called 
to participate, had gained for him the unbounded confidence of the 
people of the States, as well as the government at home, wjiich had 
conferred upon him the ofiice of Postmaster-General. He was 
looked to as the leader in the convention, and his plan, though 
c.xtremely bold, was at once adopted by a vote of all the delegates, 
except those from Connecticut. It proposed a general government, 
consisting of a President appointed by the crown, and a council 
cjioscn by the several Colonial Legislatures ; having power vested in 
them to levy troops, declare war, make peace, regulate trade with 
the Indians, levy taxes, and concert all other matters for the gimcral 
safety and prosperity ; and their acts, if not disallowed by the king 
within three years, were to acquire the force of law. But this plan, so 
highly approved of in convention, met the singular fate of rejection, 
not only by the Colonial Legislatures when submitted to them, but by 
the British cabinet. The former objected to it, because it gave too 
jpuch power President or G^yejqnor-General and his council, 

especially in^^g|:^atter of taxation ; and the latter, because it 
gave too mi^H|B||v'br to the rel>reseittatives of the people, and 
r*xer^ered Am^^piil most entirely independent.* In fact, it was 

jv « TiS» <7olonial Aasembliec,^ saya Franklin, “all thought there was too much 
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Arrival of General Braddock. March toward Fort Du Quesno. 

Icfoked upon in England, by sagacious Dfiinds, as an incipient step 
towards political independence, of which ‘ Britain was at times so 
jealous and alarmed ; and doubtless it had some influence in mould- 
ing the public mind for an affirmative on the question of submission 
or war, which a few years afterward they were called upon to 
decide. The plan of union having failed, Britain determined to 
carry on the war with her own troops, assisted • by such aid as the 
Colonies might vofunteer. 

In February, 1755, General Braddock arrived from Ireland with 
two regiments of troops, to co-operate with the Virginia force against 
the French on the Ohio. He came with the authority of command- 
er-in-chief of the British and colonial forces ; and at his request, 
the governors of five of the Colonies assembled at Alexandria, ■ to 
concert the general plan of a campaign. Three expeditions were 
resolved upon ; one against the French at Fort du^uesne, to be led 
by Braddock himself ; a second against Niagara ; and a third against 
Crown Point, on the western shore of Lake Champlain. Washing- 
ton had left the army on account of a regulation, by which the 
colonial officers were made to take lower rank than those of the 
regular army ; but, at the solicitation of General Braddock, lie con- 
^ffnted to serve as his aidc-dercamp, but as a volunteer. 

The expedition to be led by Braddock, was long delayed by the 
tardiness of the Virginia contractors to furnish the wagons necessary 
tp transport baggage, arms and ammunition ; and in the meanwhile, 
enterprise in the East was successfully carried out, 
inder General Monckton, who sailed from Boston* with 
-hre^e thousand troops, and attacked the French settlements at the 
lead of the Bay of Fundy. Several forts were taken, the planta- 
ions of the French settlers were desolated, and the miserable in- 
habitants, refusing to swear allegiance to the British crown, were 
Iriven at the point of the bayonet, on board the British ships, and 
lispersed in poverty among the English Colonics. 

Through the influence of Dr. Franklin with the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania, the necc.-'sary supplies were obtained, and on the tenth of 
June, Braddock set out from Fort Cumberland with a force of about 
;wo thousand men. The road across the Alleghanies was so rugged^ 
fiat the movement of the army was very slow ; and it was evident 
fiat the French, apprised of their approach, would have ample time 
:o strongly fortify Fort Du Quesne, and greatly increase the garrison*; 

trerogative in it ; and in England it was thought to haVg too much of the defltotr^tic 
Thirty years after, on reviewing this plan, it was Frahltlin’s opinion tjhat it 
yas near the true medium. Its basis is very nearly the same as tlie Conatitutiba of ' 

United States. 
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Hef^m of Washington. 


At the earnest request of; Washington, it was determined to press 
. forward with . twelve , hundred men, leaving the balance., under 
Colonel Dunbar, behind, to take charge of the artillery and baggage. 
As they approached the vicinage of the enemy, Washington desired 
:to lead the provincials in advance, as they were much better 
acquainted with Indian warfare than the regular troops- But the 
pride and coirfidence in his own judgment and skill, deterred Brad- 
dock from listening to the advice of his aide-de-camp, and he pressed 
forward, regardless of the danger of surprise which he was 
warned against, until he arrived within nine miles of Fort Du 
Quesne. The garrison was understood to be quite small, and all 
hearts beat high with anticipation of speedy and signal victory. 

, Early on the morning of the ninth of July, they proceeded toward 
i.the fort. A profound silence reigned in the wdldcrness j no enemy 
was to be seen ; find having forded a small stream, they were pass- 
ing a woody arul rough track by a path tliat led directly to the fort, 
when .suddenly a most destructive fire opened upon them in front 
and on the right, from an invisible enemy. The van-guard fell back 
in confusion, and Braddock, instead of allowing his troops to rush 
behind the trees and into the ravines, where the enemy were con- 
cealed, formed them in platoons, in accordance with English disci- 
pline, and their bullets were wasted upon the trees and hillocks. 
<The French and Indians kept up such an incessant fire from the 
ravines and trees, that a general flight of the regulars ensued. Gen- 
eral Braddock had tluree horses killed under him, and was finally 
.mortally wounded, when the troops, seeing every mounted officer 
fall, except Washington, fled in dismay. The provincial troops 
were rallied by their intrepid leader, and covering the retreat of the 
regulars, saved the army from total destruction. In this defeat, 
.more than two-thirds of all the officers and nearly half tlie privates, 
were cither killed or wounded. How tangible was the hanil of 
jPrpvidcnce in the salvation of Washington’s life on that day ! Cap- 
tains Qrme and Morris, the other two aides-de-camp, were disabled 
sby tyounds, and the duty of distributing the general’s orders 
• devolved on him alone. He rode in every direction, and was a con- 
i^picuouSinark for the enemy’s sharp-shooters. “ By the all-power- 
dispensation of P.rovidence,” said he, in a letter to his brother, “ I 
ye, been protected beyond all human probability or expectation ; 

I had four bullets through my coat,, and two horses shot under 
^e,;jyet I escaped nnhurt, although death was levelling my com-j 
ions on every side of me.”* , . 


I 


Sparks’s Life of Washington (i. vol.), page 64. Boston, 1844. 
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Flight of the British to Fort Cumberland. Etpddltion against Crown*Polnt 

The enemy made no pursuit, as the Indians,, satiated with blood, 
preferred to remain upon the battle-field, and the French were too 
few in number to venture to follow ; yet so great was the panic 
communicated to Colonel Dunbar’s troops on hearing of the defeat, 
that disorder and confusion reigned; the artillery and public storeS 
Were destroyed, no one could tell by whose orders, nor was tran- 
quillity restored, until they arrived safely within the walls of Fort 
Cumberland. Soon after. Colonel Dunbar, leaving a few troops at 
the fort, retired with the rest of the army to Philadelphia ^ 

and Washiiigton, debilitated by sickness and fatigue, left the 
service and returned to Mount Vernon, followed by the blessings and 
esteem of the Colonies. 

While these events were transpiring in the West, a militia force of 
between five and six thousand men assembled at Albany, for an expedi- 
tion against the fortress of Crown Point, on the borders of Canada. 
The command was given to William Johnson, afterward Sir William 
Johnson, an Irishtnan of great bodily strength and energy olR id^ ac- 
ter, and who had accpiired uncommon influence over the Imfifen 
tribes upon the Mohawk and its vicinity. In July, the troops were 
collected at the carrying-place bctw'ecn the Hudson River and Lake 
tjcorge, under General Lyman, the second in command, where a 
small fort was built, called Fort Lyman, and subsequently named 
Fort Edward. In the latter part of August, Johnson arrived, and 
learning that the enemy was erecting another fort at Ticonderoga, he 
resolved to push forward and reduce it before the work should be 
completed. But when arrived at the head of Lake George, intelli- 
gence reached him that Baron Dieskau, and nearly two thousaiid 
French and Indians, were on their march from Crown Point to attack 
Fort Edward. Johnson at once sent out a party of one thousand 
provincials under the command of Colonel Williams ; and two 
hundred Indians under the command of Hendricks, a Mohawk 
sachem, for the purpose of intercepting the return of the enemy. 
When within two miles of Fort Edward, Dieskau, at the request of 
his Indian allies, changed his route, and proceeded to attack the 
camp of Johnson. Although surprised, he gave the enem ^ a warm 
reception, and caused the Indians and militia to fall bac^ The 
French regulars maintained the contest for several hours, and John- 
son, being wounded, was obliged to yield the command to Lymian, 
his second. The French were finally repulsed with ajoss of nearly 
one thousand men ; Dieskau himself Was tvound^ and toade 
prisoner. While feeling for his watqh for the purpose of sunr^hder-^ 
, ^ ing it, an English soldier, thinking he was searching fq 
fired upon and killed him. ” > ^ 
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Elation of Forts at Oswego. ' Earl of lioudon Comtnandei^a-Chief. 

General Johnson erected a fort at his place of encampment, and 
named it Fort William ’ Henry. He was about to march .toward 
Crown Point, when he learned that the French were strengthening 
that post, and greatly increasing the garrison nt Ticonderoga. lie 
therefore deemed' it adviisable, as the winter waS appit>aching, to 
close the campaign } aiid aftei^ leaving sufficient garrisons for Forts 
William Henry and Edward, he retired to Albany, and there dis- 
persed the remainder of his army to their respective 
provinces.* 

During this campaign of Johnson, Governor Shirley of Massachu- 
setts (upon whom devolved the command-in-chief of die Britisli 
forces, on the death of Braddock) led an expedition against Niagara ; 
but the difficulties of the march, the delay in the concentration of 
troops at Oswego, as- concerted, the discouragement spread by the 
tidings of Braddock^s defeat, sickness in the camji, and desertion 
of Indian allies, frustrated his designs, and nearly all the forces 
to withdrawn.* Two new forts that had been commenced 

on opposite sides of the river at Oswego, were garrisoned, 
and the campaign terminated. 

Thus far, the war between France and Great Britain, carried on 
upon the ocean, as well as in America, had been permissory rather 
than declaratory, so far as the respective governments wore con- 
cerned ; but on the 17th May, 1756, war was fomrally declared against 
^ France by Great Britain, and within a month afterwards,' 

' the latter returned the compliment. Vigorous preparations 
were how made on both sides for the prosecution of the war in 
America; At a council of Governors held at Albany, plans similar 
to those adopted the preceding year, were matured and agreed upon ; 
and it was determined to raise from the various Colonies, twentyr 
<wie thousand men. Jjord Loudon was appointed by the crown, 
d^nmander-in-chief of all the forces in America ; but owing to 
necessary delay. General Abercrombie preceded him and look the 
. command. xVbcrcrombie arrived in June, but conceiving the force 
in jse^incss too small for the emergency, thought, it prudent to await 
the a^yal of the Earl of Loudon, which; took place in July. But 
%oth ■ ^cers seemed very inefficient, and their delays allowed the 
*Fi^ch time, not only to strengthen their own posts, but to attack 
y%ose of tldtenglish. 

,'FhiS ■ Fr^^ forces were united under Montcalm, a brave and 
high-^piriteq^ officer. In August, he crossed Lake Ontario with 
thousand men, French and Indians, and with between 
pieces of cannon^ attacked Fort Ontario, on the east 
ffie river at Oswego.^ -The garrison obstinately de- 
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Expeditii^n AgAilMt KHtaulng. 


Surrender of Fort WilUani Henry. 


b Aug, 14. 


fended it for a few hour.s, but finding resistance useless, they 
safely retired to. the old fort on the west side,*. when, finding" 
their number reduced to fourteen hundred men,, apd their com- 
mander,; Colonel Mercer, sleiin, they were forced to capitulate and 
surrender'* themselves prisoners of war.* One hundred and 
thirty-four pieces of canApn, with a large quantity of stores 
and ammunition, and several vessels in the harbor, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. After demolishing the forts, Montcalm returned 
to Canada. 

In August of this year, Colonel Armstrong marched with three 
hundred men against Kittaning, tlie principal town of the Indians on 
the Alleghany River, to avenge the bloodtliirsty acts of the savages 
subsequent to the defeat of Braddock. Incited by the French, they 
had killed, or carried into captivity, more than one thousand inhabit- 
ants of the frontiei settlements. Armstrong took them by surprise, 
killed their principal chiefs, destroyed their town, and carried away 
eleven prisoners.® But few of the English suffered in this ^ 
expedition, Captain Mercer, afterward the brave General 
Mercer who was killed at the battle of Princeton, was slightly 
wounded. 

The commander-in-chief limited the plan of the campaign of 
.1757, to an attempt to capture the fortress of Louisburg, and for this 
^Iparposc he sailed on the 20th of June from New .York, with six 
thousand regular troops, and on the 30th arrived at Halifax. Here 
he was reinforced by a naval armament under the command of. 
Admiral Holboum, and a land force of five thousand Englishmen, 
but learning that a large French fleet had arrived,** and that ^ 
the fort was very strongly garrisoned, he abandoned the en- 
fe|prisie and returned to -New York.® BAug .31 

' In the meanwhile Montcalm collected his forces at Ticon- 
dcroga;' marched against Fort William Henry on Lake George, 
besieged it, and compelled it to surrender.-^ The garrison ^ 
were allowed the. honorable tenns of marching out with the ^ 
honors of war, and rejoining their countrymen but the treacherous 
Indians violated the stipulation and massacred a great number of 
them. It is maintained tliat Montcalm used all his endeavors to 
prevent the . butchery ; but he was held responsible for the act,^ and 
there was accordingly aroused in the breast of the Colonies, a deqp . 
thirst for vengeance, that called for more vigorous .measures agaihst 
the enemy. t . , . 

It will have been : perceived that hitherto disaster afid disggface; 
had marked nio^bf the opcrations?again8t thcr French, especially bn 
the part of the English officers and their' troops. The political bon- 
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Character of the British Cabinet. Capture and Surrender of Loutobutg 

tests for place, and the vacillating character of George II., now 
seventy year.s of age, prevented that vigorous and steady action of 
government, so necessary in times of general commotion, such as 
then convulsed Europe; and the best interests of the nation were 
most shamefully neglected. George was surrounded, at this time, 
with very few really great men ; and his 0‘ascibility of temper con- 
trolling both his judgment and his actions, caused him to discard 
from office and confidence, men unto whom the people looked for 
proper leaders, and filled his cabinet with men, such as the Old 
Duke of Newcastle, who could boast of little else that was noble, 
except the crest of a peer of the realm. These men flocked like 
vultures for prey, around the old king, clamorous for place and pen- 
sions for themselves and heirs ; and by their influence, such men as 
Pitt and T emple, really the best friends of the king and his realm, 
were driven from posts of honor and usefulness, because they stood in 
the way of titled ignorance and self-sufficient stupidity. Fortunately, 
the utter imbecility and timidity of the cabinet, when Pitt and Temple 
were dismissed, was so great, that the poor old king was left without 
d^ladviser on whom he could rely. He had been taught to hate 
Pitt, yet in his emergency he was induced to recall him, and at once 
new life and vigor were infused into the government. Adverse to 
the military operations in Germany, he Ixirned his attention chiefly 
to the American Colonies, and this attention drew from them united. 
and efficient e.xertions. The Earl of Loudon was recalled, and the 
coramand-in-chief was given to General Abercrombie, much the 
better officer of the two. 

•. It being concerted to strike the first blow at Louisburg, the rallying 
point of French power in that quarter, an expedition sailed against it 
from Halifax in May, 1758. The naval armament, consisting of 
nearly forty armed vessels, was under the command of Admiral Bos- 
cawen, and the land forces, twelve thousand strong, under command 
of General Amherst. On the 2d of June, tlie fleet anchored in (Ja- 


barus Bay, and landed the troops on the 8th, when the Frenclt called 
in flieir outposts and dismantled the battery. On the 12th, General 
Wolfe completed a battery at the North Cape, by which the island 
battery was silenced, three French ships burned in the harbor, and 
the town fortifications much injured. On the - 26th of July, the city 
and island, together with St. Johns, surrendered by capitulation. 


On the 5i 



.of July, f General Abercrombie embarked on Lake 
loout fifteen thousand troops and a formidable train of 
on the following morning, landed near the head of the 
lenced their march thrpugh the woods towards the 
roga, then defended by about four thousand troops. 
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neaUi of Loid Howe.' 


Capture of Fort Frontenac* 


under the command of the Marquis Montcalm. The English 
troops* soon became bewildered, in consequence of their ignorance of 
the country ; and the centre column, commanded by Lord Howe, 
falling in with an advanced guard of the French,* Lord Howe 

- i 1 ^ 1 « July 6. 

was killed ; but after a severe contest, the enemy were re- 
pulsed. The death of li||td Howe, who was much beloved by all, 
threw the army into confusion, and they fell back to the landing- 
place ; but on the 8th they rallied in full force to attack the fort. 
After a contest of four hours and a loss of nearly two thousand men, 
Abercrombie was obliged to raise the siege, and retired to the head 
of Lake George. At tlie earnest solicitation of Colonel Bradstreet, 
an expedition of three thousand men, under that officer, was sent 
against Fort Frontenac, situated upon the present site of Kingston, 
at tlie outlet of Lake Ontario. He crossed the lake from 
Oswego,® and in two days compelled the fort to surrender. ^ 

Nine armed vessels, and a large quantity of stores and goods, 
was a portion of the reward reaped by the gallant soldiers. 

Early in July, General Forbes, at the head of nine thousand men, 
left Philadelphia on an expedition against Fort du Quesne. The 
French attacked an advanced party under Major Grant, and killed 
Three hundred men ; but on the approach of General Forbes with 
^Ijg^-main body of the army, being deserted by their Indian allies, 
irecipitately fled from the fort, and escaped in boats down the 
Possession was taken of the fort the next day, and . 

^ c Nov. S4* 

in honor of Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, its name was * 

changed to Fort Pitt.* The Indians from the West concluded a 
treaty of neutrality with the English, and the campaign of the year 
closed with more honor and substantial benefit to the English than 
any preceding ones. * 

Pitt now conceived the bold design of conquering the whole of 
Canada in a single campaign. The sound judgment and skill dis- 
played by Amherst in the siege of Louisburg, gained from Parlia- 
ment a vote of thanks, and he was appointed commander-in-chief of 
all the forces iu America ; while to General Wolfe, a young officer 
on whom Pitt greatly relied, t and who by his bravery distinguished 
himself at Louisburg, was assigned the most active part in the trans^ 
actions on the St. Lawrence. 

* Now the site of the flourishing city of Pittsburgh. 

t ** The world,^ says Walpole, ‘‘ could not expect from him more than he thought 
himself capable of per^ining* He looked on danger a$ the favoi*abIe iiqioment th^ 
would call forth his Of Lord Howe he also said/"' He was as undaunted jw 

a rock, and also as sil^t ; the characteristic of his whole race. He and Wolfe 
contracted a friendship like tlie Union of ..cannon and gunpowder /* — of 
&eotge Jt vfv. /' ^ ^ r 
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Expedition against Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Niagara. , ^ , ^ i 


As in former years, three expeditions were planned ; ,01)©'; under 
General Wolfe, who was to ascend the St. Lawrence and lay siege 
to Quebec ; the second under General Amherst, who was to attack 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and then by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain and the St. Lawrence, unite with the forces of Wolfe ; and a 
third, after the reduction of Niagara, vf% to proceed down Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence and attack Montreal. 

On the 22d of .luly, with a little more than eleven thousand men, 

A mhersl reached Ticonderoga and prepared for a general attack ; 
but the French, after partially demolishing the fort, abandoned it, 
and returned to Crown Point, whither they were pursued by the 
English. This post they also abandoned and retired to Aux 
Noix," a small island in the River Sorel. Amherst at once 
“ eohslTUCted several small vessels, and with his whole army- 
embarked in pursuit ; but in consequence of a series of heavy 
storms^ and the lateness of the season, he returned to Crown Poijil 
and went into winter quarters. 

General Prideaux, who commanded the expedition against 
Niagara, proceeded thither by W'ay of Oswego, and on the 6tli of 
July, reached the fort and commenced the siege. Almost at the 
beginning of the attack, he was accidentally killed by tlic carelessness 
of a gunner, and the command devolved on Sir William Johnson,.^ 
who, pushing operations with great vigor, effectually routed aqj^;^ 
»Jtti -s 4 ^ large force which had been collected against him,* 

' and finally compelled the garrison to surrender prisoners of 
•July 25 capture and surrender of this important military 

post, effectually cut off all communication between Canada 
and Louisiana, and destroyed the power of the French west of 
Montreal. 

While these events were transpiring, General Wolfe was prose- 
cuting the most important part of the campaign on the banks of the 
Stl Lawrence, lie embarked his troops, numbering about eight 
thousand men, at Louisburg, and with a fleet of twenty-two ships of 
the line and as many frigates, under the command of Admirals 
Sauhdm|^nd Holmes, proceeded up the St. liawrence to the Isle 
of Or^Dil, a few miles below Quebec. The city at that time was 
strong^fortifled in anticipation of an attttek from tlve English ; and 
the fFrendh troops under Montcalm, aiida^nting to about thirteen 
thousand ihen,- occupied the city, and bonded a strong camp on the 
.nbrth shore the St. Lawrence. The troops under Wolfe had 
Scarcely I^^BjLJ^orc a terrible storm blew down the river, driving 

ships from their anchors, muj^ng the transports 
Other, and swamping several boat%. While in this 


July 25. 
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Wolfe's attack on Q,uebec. Desperate situation of the English. 

confusion; the French sent seyen fire-ships in the midst of the fleet, 
but th» British sailors grappled them,' towed them to the banks, and 
left them fast aground to burn, without injury to the English fleet. 

General Wolfe took possession of Point Levi, where, in de- 
fiance of the detachments sent against him. by Montcalm, he 
erected batteries which af^rward did great execution in the destruc- 
tion of the Lower Town. But the chief defences of the city were 
uninjured by this attack ; and on the 10th of July, he crossed the 
North Channel of the St. Lawrence, and encamped his whole army 
near the left wing of the enemy’s forces, the river Montmorenci 
lying between them. The strong defences which nature, as wdth 
Gibraltar, afforded Quebec, together with the able fortifications of 
art, convinced Wolfe that batteries nearer than Point Levi must be 
brought to bear upon the city, before any impression could be made. 
But this appearing imprsicticable, he resolved upon a more daring 
scheme,, and forthwith proceeded to put it into execution. He de- 
termined to cross the St. Lawrence and Montmorenci with different 
divisions at the same time, and storm the entrenchments of the French 
campi 

^ On the 31st of July, the boats of the fleet filled with troops from 
Point Levi, and with grenadiers, under the command of General 
.^M^n^Sklon, crossed the St. Lawrence and eftected a landing a short 
fjmM^nce above the Montmorenci ; and Generals Townshend and 
Jil^ray, fording that river near its mouth, hastened to their assist- 
’^oe. 'fhe French, in the meanwhile, had concentrated their artillery 
pp,the point menaced ; and, galled by their fire, the English grenadiers 
^?ushed ^jjtiSuUuously up towards the entrenchments, without waiting 
for the corps which were to sustain them and join in the attack. 
BSlijhe grenadiers were met by a fire too terrible for the bravest of 
them', and they fell back in confusion, after sustaining great loss, and 
sought shelter behind a redoubt which the enemy had abandoned. 
Night approached, a heavy thunderstorm set in, and the omihous 
roaring of the St. Lawrence — ^for the mighty tide was retiring — 
caused Wolfe to give up the attack and withdraw his troops. 

The situation of the English was now critical, and indeed 
desperate. More tlian a month after this failure,* Wolfe in ^ 
a Ibtter to Pitt, confessed that he was driven to the extremity ' 
of 'calling a council of . wiiy ; and after saying that he had suffered 
by’ a fever, he adds — myself so ill, and am still so weak, 
that I begged the General officers to consult together for the general 
safety. . . . We hajdl almost the whole force of Canada to oppose 
usj In this situatioh^here is such a choice of difficulties,^ that 1- 
ohyn myself at a loss how to determine. The affairs of Great Bntasn 
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Scalinf^ the heights of Abraham, 


require the most vigorous measures ; but then the courage of a hand- 
ful of brave men should be exerted only where there is some hope 
of a favorable event.” When this letter reached England it excited 
consternation and anger. Pitt feared that he had been mistaken in 
his favorite general, and that the next news would be either that he 
had been destroyed, or had capitulated. But in the conclusion of 
his melancholy epistle, Wolfe had said he would do his best ; and 
that best turned out a, miracle of war. He declared that he would 
rather die than be brought to a court-martial for miscarrying, and 
in conjunction with Admiral Saunders, he concerted a plan for scal- 
ing the heights of Abraham, and gaining possession of the elevated 
plateau at the back of Quebec, on the side where the fortifications 
ivere the weakest, as the French engineers had trusted to the preci- 
pices and the river beneath.* 

The camp at jVIontmorenci was broken up, and the troops and 
irtillery were conveyed to Point Levi ; and very soon after, the fleet 
sailed to some distance above the city. This movement deceived 
Montcalm into a belief that an attack from that quarter was inedi- 
;ated. On the night of the 12th of September, the troops in boats 
glided silently down the river, and all the French sentinels were 
jassed without being alarmed. They landed within a mile and a 
lalf of the city, and immediately commenced the ascension of the 
>recipicc. There was a French guard over their heads, and hearing 
i rustling noise, but seeing nothing, they fired at random down the 
leclivity, while the British fired upward also at random. Terrified 
it so strange and unexpected an attempt, the French piquet fled, all 
)iil the captain, who was wounded and taken prisoner. The poor 
ellow begged the British officers to sign a certificate of his courage 
ind fidelity, lest he should be punished for bribery, believing that 
►Volfe’s bold enterprise would, be deemed impossible Avithout corriip- 
ion. When morning dawned, Wolfe with his little army, now 
educed to less than five thousand men, stood upon tlic Iveights of 
kbraham, in bold defiance of Montcalm ar\d his ovcrwhelnting force. 
, The French General at first could hardly credit his own senses, 
;o itftApssible did it seem for an army to ascend those dangerous 
:lififi|[|r He perceived that, unless the English could be driven from 


heir position, Quebec was lost. “ I see them,” said he, “ where 
|iey ought? not to be ; but since we must fight, I will go and crush 
hetti !” aiS immediately, with his whole army, he crossed the St. 
^harles-^W^ advanced to the attack. The English reserved their 
enemy were within a few yards of the front, and then 


♦ Pictorial Hi<»torv of England, vol iv., page G09. 
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Death of Wolfo and Montcalm, and surrender of Cluebee. 

poured iu a terrible discharge, whicli compelled them to recoil with 
great confusion. But as Wolfe stood conspicuous in the front rank, 
cheering his men, a musket ball struck his wrist. TTe wrapped a 
handkerchief around the wounded limb, continued giving his orders, 
and soon put himself at the head of his grenadiers, who had fixed 
their bayonets for the charge, when he was hit by a ball in the 
upper part of the abdomen.. He seemed scarcely to heed this 
serious wound, and was giving his orders and encouraging his men, 
when a musket ball- struck him in the breast and brought him to the 
ground. General Monckton, the second in command, was danger- 
ously wounded by his side, and the command devolved on General 
Townshend. Wolfe was immediately conveyed to the rear by his 
grieved men, and while the agonies of dcatli were upon him, his 
mind was intently fixed upon the battle. As his life-blopd elibcd 
fast, and his eyes grew dim, he heard a wounded officer near him 
exclaim, “ Sec how they run !” The drooping head of the hero 
raised, and with eyes sparkling with new lustre, he eagerly incpiired, 
“Who runs?” “The French,” replied the officer; “ they give 
way in all directions.” “ Then,” said he, “ I die content ;” and 
^.ftcr giving an order for Webb’s regiment to move down to the St. 
Charles and secure the bridge there, in order to cut off the enemy’s 
retreat, he expired. Montcalm received a mortal wound, and his 
second in command was made prisoner and conveyed on board an 
/;^'English ship. Five days after the battle,® the city of jg 

;bec capitulated, and the disheartened remnant of the grand 
army of the French retired to MonU’cal. The same despatch con- 
veyed to England, the intelligence of the unexpected victory on the 
heights of Abraham, the death of Wolfe, and the surrender of 
Quebec. 

General Murray, a brave and adventurous soldier, was left to 
defend the half-ruined town of Quebec, and the British fleet retired 
to escape being frozen up in the St. Lawrence. M. Levi, who had 
succeeded Montcalm, spent the winter in making preparations for a 
desperate cflbrt to recover all that the French had lost, and early in 
the spring of I7G0, he took the field with a mixed body of French, 
Canadians, and Indians, exceeding in all, ten thousand men. He 
marched from Montreal, and in April, when the weather was still 
inclement, he appeared before Quebec. General Murray, with 
scarcely seven thousand men, disdaining to wait a regular siege, 
marched out and attacked the enemy but he was defeated, 
lost most of the guns he had taken out with him, was nearly * ^**'** *^’ 
cut off in his retreat, and got back to the city with great difficulty. 
As the ice cleared away, Levi brought up six French frigates, and 
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Capture and Surrender of Montreal. Treaty of Paiia. 
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began to form the siege by land and water. ■ But on th^i6tl^;(^.May, 
Lord Colville, with two good frigates, outsailing the 

squadron, ascended the river and destroyed the FrcnM* ships, i^der 
the eyes of Levi, who stood on the heights on the other "side, but 
who presently decaaq>ed^ an^ with such precipitation that he left his 
artillery and stores behind hinj. 

Nothing now remained to the French in Canada except Montreal, 
and that last stronghold, wherein the Marquis de Vandreuil, the 
Governor-generad, had. collected all his magazines, was soon invested 
by Generals Amherst and Murray, and Colonel Haviland ; and des- 
pairing of any sqccor from France, which could scarcely put a ship 
to sea, or spare a man from her wars in Europe, V^andrduil capitu- 
lated on the 8th of September. Thus were the. Canadas won, and 
the conquest cost Great Britain but comparatively few men. This 
encouraged Pitt to call it a “ bloodless war but as he was con- 
quering America through Germany,* the blood spilt there was 
assuredly, in some measure, to be taken into the account ; and there 
the carnage was, and continued to be, unprecedented in modern 
war.t 

The conflict between England and France continued upon the 
ocean and among the West India Islands, with almost constant suc- 
cess to England, until 1763. On the 10th day of February of that 
year, a treaty of peace between the two countries was concluded and 
signed at Paris ; by which France surrendered to Great Britain all 
her possessions in North America eastward of the Mississippi River' 
from its source to the Iliver Iberville, and thence through Lakes 
Maurepas and Ponchartrain to the Gulf of Mexico. Spain at the 
same time ceded to Great Britain, her possessions of East and West 
Florida. Thus ended the famous “ Seven Years' War,” which had 
cost a million of lives, devastated no inconsiderable part of Europe] 
and carried carnage into all the four quarters of the globe. England 
was the greatest winner, and her noblest acquisitions were in 
America. Here she saw, not only her domain vastly expanded, and 
invaluable sources of wealth opened to her avaricious desires, 
but she rejoiced in the loyal adhesion to her throne of nearly three 
millions of people, ret^y to pour into her lap the treasures of peace- 
ful industry, or to lend willing hearts and strong arms in the defence- 
of her territory and her fame. And well would it have been for her 
if she had rightly appreciated this noble possession, and wisely 

George II. was, by inheritance from his father, Klector of Hanover, a petty 
loVereignt^of ^^rrnany, and to maintain his right to this domain, cost an awful 
lacrifice 

vol, iv., page 614. 
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cemented by generous kindness the bond of union between herself 
and her .Colonics. But an all- wise Providence had otherwise decreed ; 
and the strange infatuation that subsequently caused British states- 
men to disregard the just rights of her colonial subjects, and to 
kindle a flame of discontent and rebellion in the hearts of her 
children, was the instrumentality that produced the conception and 
birth of this great Republic, the pride and glory of the earth. 

Wc have thus taken a cursory view of the most prominent events 
that transpired during nearly a century and a half, in a struggle for 
empire and territory in America, by the two leading powers of 
Europe. Our narrative has been necessarily very brief ; a little 
more than a general outline ; yet sufficient to develope the pro- 
gressive steps toward that point of self-sustaining confidence in their 
moral and physical resources, which distinguished the Colonics 
when they hurled the gauntlet of defiance at the feet of England, 
and proclaimed to the world the self-evident tmth, that “ All men 
were created equal ; that they are endowed with certain inalienable 
#righls ; that among these is life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

At the period now under consideration, the Colonies were in a. 
State of unexampled prosperity. In population and wealth, their 
iucreksc was without a parallel in past history, nearly doubling in 
both in twenty years. They possessed a vast agricultural domain ; 
fertile, and yielding such returns to moderate labor, that none but 
the idle and vicious were companions of w'ant. Those restrictions upon 
marriage, imposed both by law and necessity in the empires of the 
Old World, were here unknown, and youthful marriages were 
universal. This social condition, together with the influx of 
Eui'opean emigrants, attracted hither by the freedom of the institu- 
tions and the easy acquirement of a competence for themselves and 
their children, were the springs of this rapid increase. 

In commerce, the progress of the Colonies was equally rapid, and 
excited the astonishment of Europe, and, in some degree, the 
jealousy of the mother country ; especially when the wings of that 
commerce sped to the pdtts of other nations. Yet the agricultural 
wealth which the Colonies, po»ired into the lap of Great Britain in 
exchange for her fabric^^as grateful to her people, and when 
interest swayed her acti^M|she lent a helping hand in their pro- 
gressive career. But her ^^rice and ambition too often filmed her 
vision to her true interests-; and this political blindness led her into 
the monstrous error of oppressing her children ; children who 
regarded her with affection and rejercncO, and who never dreamed 
of leaving the paternal roof, until the unholy chastisements of a 
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parent’s hand alienated their love, expelled them from the threshold, 
and compelled them to seek shelter and security behind the bulwarks 
of a righteous rebellion.* 

* “ Q. What was the temper of America toward Great Britain before the year 
1763 r 

“ A. The very best in the world. They submitted willingly to the government of 
the crown, and paid in their courts, obedience to acts of Parliament. Numerous as 
the people are in the several old provinces, they cost you Nothing in forts, citadels, 
garrisons, or armies, to keep them in subjection. They Were governed by this 
country, at the expense only of a little pen, ink, and paper; they were led by a 
thread. They had not only a respect, but an affection for Great Britain ; for its 
laws, its customs .and manners, and even a fondisess for its fashions, that greatly 
increased the commerce. Natives of Britain were always treated with iiarticii- 
lar regard ; to be an Old lEln^land many was, of itself, a character of some respect, 
and gave a kind of rank among us. 

Q. And what is their temper now I 

A. Oh, very much idteTQd. *'— Examination of Dr. Franklin before the British 
House of Commonsy relative to the repeal of the American Stamp Act. 



Gren^ral Wolfe. 
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Benjamin Franklin-— George Grenville— Patrick Henry. 


CHAPTER n. 

E now enter upon the consideration of 
a period in the history of the world, of 
intense interest — a period to which the 
anrialists of the Past pointed prospcciively 
witli hopeful aspirations ; and towards 
which the chroniclers of the Future will 
look retrospectively with grateful bene- 
dictions upon their lips. It was a pe-i 
vista of the then future, of Plato and all 
succeeding political ^ers and sages, down to “ Eutopian More 
and it will ever be to w^hich the enlightened statesman of 
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the world will point' the sceptic and the prophet of evil, bid him 
gaze upon the dawn of the New Era, and in its glorious light., read the 
creed of faith in Human Progress, and believe in the mundane re- 
generation of man. 

Althougli amid the wild labjri-intlis of American forests, and along 
the stormy coasts of the Atlantic, the problem of political and Social 
equality was patiently solved and demonstrated ; although the con- 
ception and birth of tliosc mighty truths — taxation and equitable 

REPJIESENTATION ARE INSEPARABLE GOVERNMENTS DERIVE THEIR 


JUST POWERS FROM THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED that had SO 

long reposed in the womb of Time, were brought forth ; although 
these, the Romulus and Remus of a new empire, were cherished by 
what the Iranian refinement of Europe would have defined the Wolf 
of the western world, yet the beneficent effects of that event arc con- 
fined to no particular region ; they are tiie birth-right of humanity — 
their glory is the pride of the earth. The pure and fervent Spirit of Lib- 
erty gave vitality to these new manifestations of truth — it stood spon- 
sor at their baptism in blood — it rocked their cradle even at the foof 
of the throne — it panoplied them for the conflicts in Avhich tliey are 
now engaged, and it will be ciiief mourner at their grave when the 
finger of Decay shall write their epitaph. 

In the preceding chapter we have noted the rapid progriiss of the 
English Colonies in the atlainment of every constituent of national 
greatnc.ss, yet loyally c.xpcnding blood and treasure for the inain- 
lenance of the power and dignity of the British crown. We have 
seen them rushing to the battle-field and enduring every hardship,' 
when the home government demanded their aid, and then patientl^'- 
submitting to manifest wrong from the very hand their loyalty an<f 
prowess had strengthened. But there is a point beyond which' 
endurance becomes no longer a virtue, and to that point the Colonics 
were at length driven. The British king, like Rehoboam, “ forsook,; 
the counsel which the old men gave him, and took counsel with tliG 
young men that were brought up with him, that stood before him 
and in effect said to the Colonies, “ whereas my father put a heavy 
yokd'%pon you, I will put more to your yoke : my father chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.”! And 
“ when the people saw that the king would not hearken unto them,” 
they took counsel among themselves, and a shout went up from every 
hill and #lJey, city and hamle^ mountain and plain froni the rock of 
Plymouth to the lagoons of Florida, “ To yo^ur tents. Oh Israel. 

. Eqrt |ifi;long period the colonists had endured, almost without a 
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Navigation Act. Writs of Asslstaffie* 

murmur, various acts of oppression, neglect and insult, from the 
suprema government ; but as they were chiefly of a character that 
afiected them commercially, they were easily, kept from open oppo- 
sition by the example of the narrow policy of commercial nations, 
which at that time prevailed. And yet it is surprising that they sub- 
mitted patiently so long ; for they were so far separated from Europe 
and the influence of its society, and had been so long accustomed to 
act with almost unrestrained wills in matters of legislation, regarding 
the assumption of- the “ divine right of kings” as preposterous and 
logically untenable, that we would naturally look upon them as the 
readiest to repel encroachments upon their political and civil riglits. 

As early as 1651 the enactments of parliament, in reference to the 
commercial policy of the Colonies (and particularly the colony of 
Virginia, that had at times evinced a refractory spirit), were really 
oppressive and unjust in the extreme. The Navigation Act adopted 
and iHit in force that year, and confirmed and extended in 1 660, struck 
a paralysing blow at the infant commercial navy of the Colonies. It 
declared that no merchandise of the English plantations should be 
imported into , England in any other than English vessels, thus beiie- 
^di**g English shipping ; and, for the benefit of English manufactur- 
ers, it proliibitcd exportation from the Colonies, and the introduction 
frotii one colony into another, of hats, and woollens of domestic 
manufacture ; forbade hatters to have at one time more than two 
apprentices ; prohibited the importation of sugar, rum, and molasses, 
^^ilhout the payment of exorbitant duties ; forbade the erection of 
certain iron works, and the manufacture of steel ; and prohibited the 
felling of pitch and white-pine trees, not comprehended within inclo- 
sures.* 

In 1733, parliament enacted law's imposing duties upon' sugar, 
molasses, &:c. ; yet, these revenue laws were administered with so 
much laxity, that the payment of the duties was for many y’ears 
evaded, and the statute openly violated, without incurring the serious 
displeasure of the home government. To a certain extent, the British 
monopoly of the commerce of the Colonies was nominal ; and, so 
long as the latter were allowed to carry on a lucrative contraband 
trade unmolested, they wc^e*of course disposed to regard the statute 
as a very harmless ihin^rBut British cupidity at length aroused. 
British jealousy on this^lint, and, in 1701, attempts were made to 
enforce the lariiF act, by too requisition, from tJie colonial courts, of 
general search-warrants, entitled “writs of assistance.” These 
writs autliorized the officers of the king to search for articles sus- 


* Willson’s United States, page 195. 
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pected of having been'intr»duced into llio Colonies without the pay- 
ment of the required duties. The merchants generally did not dispute 
the right of parliament- to enact these revenue laws affecting the 
Colonies, but they justly complained of the violent and illegal manner 
in which they were frequently enforced by the government servants. 

These oppressive measures increased, and at length became so 
onerous, that open resistance was resolved upon. In Boston, violent 
excitements prevailed applications for writs were met by 
the bold opposition of the people, encouraged by the fearles.s 
voice of Otis, and others, who denounced these oppressions as un- 
worthy of a civilized nation, and especially of a nation holding llir 
relation that Great Britain did to her Colonies. Respectful remon- 
strances were unnoticed b}”" the king and his ministers, or, if noticed 
at all,.called forth more stringent measures. The entire subservience 
of the Colonics, and the unqualified right of the government to legis- 
late for, and to tax them, was so much the universal sentiment in 
Great Britain, that, according to Pitt, “ even the chimney sweepers 
on the streets talked boa.stingly of their subjects in America !”* The 
admiralty undertook the labor of enforcing the laws, in strict accord- 
ance with the letter, and intrusted the execution thereof to the com- 
manders of vessels, whose authoritative habits made them the mosf'^ 
unfit agents for such a service, and against such a people. Vessel.^ 
engaged in the contraband trade were seized and confiscated, and tin 
colonial commerce with the West Indies was nearly annihilated. 
These events caused the colonists to ponder seriously ; and their 
minds were opened, perhaps for the first time, to the importance of a 
state of Independence. 

By successive changes in the British ministry, George Grenville, 
who for some time fought shoulder to shoulder with Pill in the par- 
liament, but had forsaken him to hold office under Bute, succeeded 
to the premiership, becoming at once First Lord of the Treasury and,, , 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Grenville is represenleil as “ ah 
honest statesman, of great political knowledge and indefatigable ap- 
n^ation ; but his mind, according to Burke, could not extcml beyond 
wPfeircle of official routine, and was unable to estimate the result 
untried mcasurcs.”t He found an empty treasury — drained by 
the vampire appetite of War ; and his first care was to devise means 
to replenish it-J The English people were seriously complaining of 


• Parliamentary Debates. t Murray. 

J The budget of 1761 exhibited an expenditure hitherto unprecedented, having " 
a deficiency of about three millions sterling, which was ;^ith difficulty supplied by; 
IHil^porary resources and by encroachments on the sinking dolphus^n His^ 

lof England^ vol. i., p. 159. 
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The bill presented and postprmcd. 


cHAxr. n<} 

Proposed 3tarnp Tax, 

the heavy burden of taxation resting upop them, and he feared to 
increase, its weight. Influenced by what to him appeared an unques- 
tionable right, he resolved to tax the American Colonies for the sup- 
port of the government. He knew their capacity to pay a certain 
revenue, he believed it right that they should pay it, and, in the face 
of all the hostility then manifested by the Colonies to the oppressive 
enactments of parliament, he introduced into the House a senes of 
resolutions® respecting new duties to be laid on foreign goods „ March 
imported by the Americans. These resolutions passed with ***’ 
little notice. General Conway being the only member who opposed 
them, and on the .'jth of April the bill received the royal assent. He 
also proposed raising a direct revenue from the Colonies in the shape 
of a stamp-tax, but that scheme was at the time withdrawn, , with the 
intimation that it would be again brought forward at the earliest 
opportunity. On the 19th of April, the king prorogued parliament, 
and expressed his hearty approval of the measures proposcil ; deno- 
minated them wise regulations, calculated to augment the public 
revenue's, to unite the interests of his most distant possessions, and 
.0 Encourage? and to secure their commerce with Great Britain. The 
:oimiry^gentlemen congratulated themselves on the pleasing prospect 
5f#4 dirninution of the land-tax, and no class seemed aware of the 
nighty mischief set in motion by these measures.* * 

On the 5th of May, Mr. Grenville proceeded to bring in an act 
or imposing the proposed stamp-duty, but assured the agents of the 
Joloaics, with whom he conferred on the matter, that it was not his 
ntention to push the measure through that session, but to give them 
in opportunity to reflect upon it and adopt that, or any other mode 
)f raising the required sum of jG100,000.t The strange apathy 
vhich prevailed in England upon this subject, caused the adoption 
)f the resolutions in the House of Commons with scarcely a dissenl- 
ng voice. It was then postponed, at the suggestion of the mover, 
.intil the next session. 

Rut it was an inausp.cious moment for the “gentle Shepherd 
0 bring forward his bold proQgsition for shearing the great flock on 

* Pictorial History of F.ngland, p. 34. 

t Pitkin, vol. i., p. 1C3. y 

} In the famous debate on the “ Bill,” George Grenville contended that the 

noney was wanted, that government did not know where to lay anotlier tax ; and, 
ddressing Mr. Pitt, lie said, “ Why does he not tell us where we can levy another 
ax ^ ’ repeating, with emphasis, “ Let him tell me where — only tell me where !” 
Htt, though not much given to joking, hummed in the words of a favorite song,— » 
‘ Gentle Shepherd, tell me' where !” 7'he House burst into a roar of laught^, and 
christened George Grenville tAe Gentle Shepherd — tutorial History of the 
Setgn of George III., vol. i., p. 34. . ‘ ,, 
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Indian Depredations. Discontent of the ColonlOft^ 

this side of the Atlantic. addition to the manifest injustice of 
this measure, the Colonies were suffering severely from the recent 
cruelties of the Indians on the frontier. On quitting Canada, the 
French government had not broken off all connexion with the In- 
dians ; and partly through the encouragements of their agents, and 
partly through some encroachments made by the English upon their 
hunting grounds, the Indian nations or tribes flew to arms with the 
intention of making a combined attack on all the settlements, in 
harvest-time. In some places their secret was betrayed, and their 
movement anticipated; but they fell like a flight of locusts upon 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, plundering, burning, and 
destroying, till the frontiers of those three provinces were left bare 
and void of inhabitants. The Indians also surprised and captured 
several British forts in Canada, and massacred the weak and unsus- 
pecting garrisons they found in them. Their flying parlies also 
intercepted and butchered detachments of troops that were marching 
from place to place, plundered and murdered the traders who were 
up the country, and cut off the communication between the interior 
and the sea-poit towns. When altackctl by small bodies of English 
troops, who trusted to their discipline for an easy victory, they dis- : 
played, not only courage, but considerable military skill, which seern^ 
to prove that French officers or soldiers had been among them. ' 
They defeated Captain Dalzcl near Fort Detroit, and killed that 
unfortunate officer ; they attacked Colonel Bogart, and forced him 
to abandon his baggage and the supplies he was carrying to Fort 
Pilt (late Fort Du Quesne) ; and, near the Falls of Niagara, they 
surrounded an escort and slew about eighty men and officers. For- 
tunately, Sir William Johnson was able to detach the tril)es of the 
Six Nations of Indians from the confederacy, and induce them to,i 
join the British against the other Indians. After various skinnishoi|jt 
and surprises, the savages submitted to conditions, or retired further^ 
into the depths of their native forests. 

The greater part of these calamities had befallen the Colonies i^ 
the summer and autumn of the preceding year (1703); but thd 
recollection of them was recent, and the losses that had been suki? : 

» . ■' X-* ^ 

tained were making themselve.s more and more painfully felt, when the 
Grenville propositions arrived. Every citizen, moreover, was armed 
in defence of his home and his property against the Indians ; < 
when men have muskets in .their hands, and in their hearts 
certainty that their quarrel will beconae a general one, they arc n&t 
^ , limit themselves to murmursand complaints, petitions and 

fences. The colonists loudly proclaimed that to interrupt 
le, such as it was, with the Spanish Main, would be depriv- 
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A«ttnn of th*> CoIodIbI Assemblies. Franklin appointed Colonial Agent. 

ing them of their best resources ; that it^was unreasonable for the 
king aqd parliament of (ireat Britain to convert themselves into 
guaixlians and protectors of the jealous., .e.xclusive, anti-commercial 
system of Old Spain-.; and that it was monstrously .unjust for them 
to impose taxes upon a people who were not, and could not, be repre- 
sented in parliament.* 

In all the colonial assemblies wherein the subject was acted upon, 
they, asserted the claim to the sole right of imposing taxes upon their 
fellow citizens. They maintained, that recent duties on goods had 
materially encroached on this right ; that if they once submitted to 
the right of the mother country to tax them, there was no possibility 
of fixing the limit to the exercise of it in relieving the British subject 
at home by casting the burden upon the Americans. New England 
passed strong resolutions of remonstrance, and forwarded qgrncst 
petitions to the king to pause ; and several of the other States, par- 
ticularly Virginia and New York, adopted the same course in firm 
but respectful language, and placed foremost in their catalogue of 
' just causes for complaint, the violation of tliat fundamental principle 
4-“ TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION ARB INSEPARABLE.” They 

demonstrated that the Colonics were neither actually nor virtually 
/rejlresented in the British parliament ; they declared that they had 
hitherto supposed that the assi.stance which Great Britain bad given 
them was offered from motives of htimanity, and not as the price of 
their liberty ; and if she now wished a remuneratiAi, she ipust make 
allowance for all the assistance she had received from the Colonies 
during the late war, and for the oppressive restrictions she had im- 
posed upon American commerce. They plainly told Great Britain, 
that, as for her protection, they had full confidence in their own ability 
to protect themselves against any foreign enemy. 

These remonstrances and petitions were transmitted by the Colo- 
nies to their agents in London, with full instructions to oppose to the 
utmost as far as opportunity should offer, the adoption of any and all 
of these oppressive mc isurcs. Pennsylvania appointed a new agent, 
and chose for that responsible duly, Benjamin Franklin, who at that 
time possessed more influence in America than any other man. A 
better choice, could not x^^l have been made. He was well known 
in England as a man of ^^t sagacity and sound common sense, and 
> he, was almost as populayilere as at home. The ability with which, 
focmer occasion, ^slagent for several of the Colonies, he had 
'*: «janaged;'a difficult case before the Privy Council, gained for him 
the respect and confidence of ministers, and politicians of every party ; 

• PictorisihHistory of the. Reign of George III., pp. 35-6. . 
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The Stamp Act submitted to Fhrliament. • Opposition of Qolonial Agent*.; 

so that when he appeared in London, with full instructions to oppose 
every scheme for taxing the colonies without their consent,, he was 
consulted by Grenville ; and liis opinion of the hopelessness of the 
Americans ever submitting to the arbitrary mode of taxation proposed 
by that minister, was received with great deference, and doubtless 
stayed for a time the execution of the plan. 

Notwithstanding the murmuring, of Ihe Colonics, and the strong 
Jan 10 they had already manifested, when parliament was 

assembled early in 1765,® the king, in his opening speech, 
alluded to the subject of American taxation and American discon- 
tents ; and, regardless of the tangible portents of a gathering storm, 
recommended the carrying out of Grenville’s scheme, and liie en- 
forcing obedience in the Colonies. Encouraged by this recommeiul- 
iP'b Grenville in February* brought his Stamp Act bc- 

’ fore parliament ; and then attempted to conciliate the Ameri- 
cans through their agents, by offering to drop the proposed stamp 
tax, if they, on their part, would contribute about an ccjual sum in 
any other way more acceptable to themselves. To this offer, Frank- 
iin and the other agents replied, as they had done the previous year, 
that they were instructed to oppose that act, and any other that 
assumed us a principle, the right to tax the Colonics without tlieirV, 
own consent. They contended that “ in the course of the last me- 
morable contest large sums had been repeatedly voted by parliament 
as an indemnificatftwi to the Colonies for exertions which were allowed 
to be disproportionate to their means and resources ;* that the pi-oper 
compensation to Britain for the expense of rearing and protecting her 
Colonics was the monopoly of their trade,* the absolute dircGli(jn and 
regulation of which was universally acknowledged to bo inlieronl in j 
the British crown.”t But the king and his cabinet determined not to * 
yield an iota of assumed right; and the British Legislature, by it.s^; 
vote on the resolutions of Grenville, evinced that it either con.sidered/' 
the right indisputable, or of little moment. Even Pitt, the professecy 
friend of the Colonies, who had been known to harangue the hous^ 
in flannels and upon crutches, in defiance of gout and fever, upon 
subje^^of far less importance than this, was absent when the debate ! 
and upon the resolutions of Grenville ^nd others took placo.t 


first year of the reign of George III. '^c sum of ono million of d 9 llaril|.' 
to the Colonies ; and a similar vote passM subseiinontly, but the money’ 


■ 


• In the 
was voted to 
was never paid. 

t History of the Reign of George III., vol. i., page 36. 

t^His e^yyise was, an attack of the gout, but his enemies accuse him, and with 
,Juj8tj,ce, of purposely withholding his warning and potential voice, in 
yir^olHical adversaries might take the fatal step,— he not caring for the 
Hiis country, nor for the miseries to bo inflicted on humanity, provided 
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Apalhf Farliament. 


Spooch of Colonel Barr^. 


' Fifty-five TosolutiOns were agreed to by the Commons and incor- 
porated into an act for laying nearly the same stamp-duties on llic 
American Colonies as were payable at the time in England. Strange 
to say, that this measure, destined to be the entering wedge for the 
dismemberment of the British empire, called forth in parliament what 
Burke termed “ the most languid debate” he ever lieard. A fatal 
delusion, or rather a fatal ignorance of American affairs, seemed to 
pervade both the parliament and the cabinet. Even the intelligent 
Horace Walpole, who was in the House reporting everything of 
moment to the Earl of Hertford, devoted but a single paragraph of a 
few lines, to the debate that day on American affairs. Indeed, Wal- 
pole confessed his total ignorance of American affairs. ' Yet there 
was a voice lifted .up in defence of the colonies on that day 
that proved awfully prophetic — there taas a mind in that liCgis- 
laturc that comprehended the magnitude of the subject before them 
— ^thei'C was a heart that beat in unison with the strong pulsations of 
the oppressed ; and that voice, and mind, and heart, belonged to 
.CJolonel Barr6, who had .served his king in the armies of America, 
!:a^^..yfho well knew tfie country and the people. When Charles 
4)^^i^shend, the most eloquent man in the Commons, in the ab-scncc 
wii*itt, ventured, in support of the Stamp Act, to declare that the 
Americans were very ungrateful, being “ children planted by our 
care, and nourished by our indulgence,” Barre indignantly burst 


forth ; — “ They planted by your care ! No ! your oppression planted 
th^i^in America — they fled from your tyranny to a then uncultivated 
and inhospitable wilderness, exposed to all the hardships to which 
human nature is liable. They nourished by your indulgence ! No t 
they grew by your neglect of them ; your care of them was displayed, 
as soon as you began to care about them, in sending persons to rule 
over them who were the deputies of deputies of ministers — men 
whose behavior on many occasions has caused the blood of those 
sons of liberty to recoil within them — men who have been promoted 
to the highest scats of justice in that country, in order to escape being 
brought to the bar of a pourt of justice in their own. I have been 
conversant with the Amfe^ijicans, and I know them to be loyal indeed, 
but a people jealous of tbiir liberties, and who will vindicate them if 
ever they should be violated ; and let my prediction of this day be 
remcriibered, that the sa^jj^ sj.}irit of freedom which actuated that 
people at first, will aceWnpant/ them still V' But this prediction, 
uttered with all the earnestness of truth, was unheeded, and fell upon 
the ears of British statesmen like the feeble intonating of distant 

the Ktistile administration were rent in pieces, and the powers of the crown thrown 
again at his feet. 
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thunder, fearful in its character but harmless in present effect, < Pe- 
titions presented by English merchants trading with the Colonies, as 
well as those from the Colonies themselves* and their agents resident 
in London, were treated with contempt ; and the parliament seemed 
to verify the ancient heathen maxim, that “whomsoever the gods decree 
that they will destroy, they first deprive of reason.” In the Hppge, 
there was only one division, and the act passed by a majority of two 
hundred and fifty to fifty ; and in the Lords with scarcely t^^|oppo- 
sition'.* On the 22d of March the king joyfully gave his assSht, and 
the Stamp Act — ^ihe ever memorable Stamp Act became law.t 

Franklin had repeatedly warned ministers and members of parlia- 
ment to bdSvare how they multiplied causes for discontent in the 
Colonies.^: He now told them again that the Americans would 
never submit to the operations of the Stamp Act ; and events that 
immediately transpired proved the truth of his assertions. When 
the news reached America, it excited indignation and general alarm. 
Bold patriots denounced it as an iniquitous scheme to enslave the 
Colonies, while timid men viewed it with trembling presentiments of 
long years of trouble and desolation. The tone of feeling manifested 
in the provincial assemblies, and in primary meetings of the peopl^ 
portended the gathering storm of opposition, and it was not roMM 
before it became a perfect hurricane. Virginia, which had ever beeflV 
a loyal Colony, yet always jealous of her liberty, took the lead in tfe,; 
demonstrations oT defiance, and. in a series of resolutions inlrodjffc|id’‘ 
into the House of Burgesses on the 30tli of May by Patrick Henry, 
first hurled the gauntlet at the feet of the British king.^ The first 
of these resolutions declared that the original settlers of the Colonies 
brought with them and transmitted to their posterity, all the privileges, 
franchises, and immunities, enjoyed by the i^pplc of Great Britain. 
The second affirmed that these privileges, &c.j had been secured to 

» 

* Mr. Grenville, at a subsequent period, said, in the House of Commons, “ I did^^ 
propose the Stamp Act, and shall have no objections to have it christened by my 5 
name. There was only one division in the committee against it, and not a single i 
negative in the House of Lords. It is easy to give an ex post facto judgment, but , 
of all who acted with me in tfae government, I never heard any one prophecy that* 
the measure would be o^osed. After the event prophecy is very safe. The 
Honoral^ Colonel indeed say, that ho knew not what anger it might > 

cause irifi^erica.'’ — C^M^ish's Debates, 
t See TOte I., Appendix. 

X On the|||^ry night th€kii:^t was passed. Doctor Franklin wrote to Charles Thom- 
son, whi^ was 'afterward.^ Secretary to Congress, “ The Sun of Liberty is set ; the 
Americans must light the lamps of Industry and Economy.” To which 'Xlr. Thom- 
son repl^d, *\Be assured we shall light torches of another sort,” thus predicting 
the convulsions tha^vould follow. 

♦•^iL^They were drawd<up on the blank leaf of an old volume of** Coke upon Little* 
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Debate In the Virginia House of Burgesses. 

the aforesaid colonists by two royal charters granted by King James. 
The thiyd asserted that taxation of the people by themselves, or by 
persons chosen by themselves, was. the distinguishing characteristic 
of British freedom, and without which the ancient constitution could 
not subsist. The fourth maintained that the people of Virginia had 
always enjoyed the right of being governed by their own Assembly 
in the article of taxes, and that this right had been constantly recog- 
nised by the king and people of Great Britain. The fifth resolution, 
in which was summed up the essentials of the preceding ones, de- 
clared “ That the General Assembly of this Colony have the sole 
right and power to levy taxes and imposition upon the inhabitants of 
this Colony ; and that every attempt to vest such power in any other 
person or persons whatsoever, other than the General Assembly 
aforesaid, has a manifest tendency to destroy British, as well as 
American, freedom.” 

The introduction of these resolutions was like the fall of a thun- 
derbolt within that Assemltly ; and when the first shock had subsided, 
m^ny who afterwards were distinguished patriots, sprang to their 
fdi^in opposition to them ; and all the eloquence of such men as 
.^I^Molph, Pendleton, Bland, Wythe, 6cc., was employed to crush 
th<^.f not because they were not in unison with their sentiments, 
btifahey felt them to be premature and too bold. Yet.^after a stormy 
debt^, in which the eloquence of Henry w'as most powerfully 
brought forth,* they w^ere carried; the latter by a majority of one. 
The impulse here given, wont through the Colonies like an electric 
spark — the whole country was aroused to action — timid spirits 
became bolder — .similar resolutions were generally adopted, and 
the great point of resistance to British assumption of powder to tax 
the Colonies without tlifir consent, was everywhere established. Ex- 
pressions of* sentiments of high regard were everywhere heard, 
coupled with the names of Pitt, Conway, Barre, and other members 
of the British House of Commons, who had boldly lifted their voices 
in defence of American Rights ; and the freeholders of Boston 


** It was in the midst of magDiikent debate, while he was descanting on 
the tyranny of the obnoxiou^,^tt, that he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, and 
with the look of a god: ‘ CaesOTpd his Brutus —Charles the First his Cromwell — 
and George the Third’ — [Tricon! cried the Speaker] — treason, treason, echoed 
from every part of the House. It was one of those trying moments which is deci- 
sive of character. Henry faltered not for an instant; but, rising to a loftier alti- 
tude, and fixing on the Speaker an eye of the most determined lire, he finished the 
sentence with the firmest emphasis — ‘ and George the Third — may profit by their 
example. If that be treason, make the most of it .’” — TVirVs Life of Patrick 
Hmry. 
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Massaelfi^fettft Clrcalar |ilrQix)sing a Congress. 

passed a formal vote of ’thanks' to the two latter genllemen,‘^'and 
ordered their portraits for Faneui^ Hall. „ 

Early in 1765, the' Corresponding Committee of the New York 
Assembly (appointed in October, 1764) proposed the holding of a 
Congress of Delegates from the several Colonies, in the city of New 
Yoi'k. This proposition was repeatedly agitated, until at length the 
a Jane 7 Assembly of Massachusetts addressed the following circular 
»7C3. letter* to the Speakers of all the provincial assemblies : — 


“ Boston, June, 1765. 

“ Sir : The House of Representatives of this Province, in the 
present session of general court, have unanimously agreed to pro- 
pose a meeting; as soon as may be, of committees from the House 
of Representatives or Burgesses, of the several British Colonies on 
this continent, to consult together on the present circumstances of 
the Colonies, and the difficulties to which they arc and must be re- 
duced by the operation of the Acts of Parliament, for levying duties 
an(f taxes on the Colonics ; and to consider of a general and united, 
dutiful, loyal and humble, representation of their condition to his 
Majesty and to the Parliament, and to implore relief. 

“The House of Representatives of this Province have also vote5^ 
to propose that such meeting be at the city of New York, in^'tlie 
Province of ?few York, on the first Tuesday in October next; 'and 
have appointed a coinmittee of three of their members to attend 
that service, with such as the other Houses of Representatives or 
Burgesses, in the several Colonies, may think fit to appoint to meet 
them ; and the Committee of the House of Representatives of this 
Province, are directed to repair to the said New York, on the first' 
Tuesday in October next, accordingly ; if, therefore, your honorable ^ 
House should agree to this proposal, it would be acceptable that as'^;; 
early notice of it as possible might be transmitted to the Speaker ofl' 
the House of Representatives of this Province.” 

This circular was received by the several representative bodies to; 
whom it was addressed, witli tokens of unqualified approbation, and ’ 
its suggestions were speedily acted upon by the appointment of dele-> 
Meanwhile, the excitement ag^|t the Stamp Act, which 
wallo go. into operation on the first ot^pvember ensuing, became 
univers^-'’ True, there were some men — men of sterling worth, 
who viewed the matter in the same light as did the British parliament. 


^nd ende^vOTed to quiet the turbulence and discontent by appeals to 
dig^alty ;4^»uch men were comparatively few, and daily decreasing 
|iy|||y|fl||^KPopular speakers — men of wealth, reputation, and 
^"^^^^^^lalents, were daily pouring patriotic eloquence irtto the 
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Meeting of the Colonial Congrew. 

ears of ' excited throngs in every part of the country ; at town-gather- 
ings and other assemblies, resolutions were adopted expressive 'of the 
strongest feelings of indignation and in view of the oppressive 
operation of the Stamp Act when practically in force, the hearts of 
the American people seemed to beat as one with deep pulsations of 
patriotic resistance. 

In the midst of this general popular ferment, the First Colonial 
Congress assembled at New York on the first Monday in ^ ^ 

October.* .This being sogiewhat earlier than the meeting of 
some of th|e Colonial Assemblies, thereby preventing them from 
appointing delegates, it was agreed, by the adoption of a rule, to 
admit as delegates several committees of the Members of Assembly 
from such Colonies. Under this rule New York was represented 
by the corresponding committees, at whose suggestion, some months 
previous, Massachusetts sent forth her circular letter. Nine of the 
thirteen Colonies were represented ; and the Assemblies of New 
Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, who did not send 
delegates, wrote that they would agree to whatever was done b^he 
Congress. 

'r'^hat a sublime moral spectacle was that meeting of the first 
'‘Colonial Congress ! There were convened the representatives of 
nu My * distinct communities— as politically distinct as were the Gre- 
eiap Republics, yet actuated by one sentiment — the assertion of 
iiuman equality — the maintenance of the glorious franchisements of 
freedom — positive and uncompromising resistance to wrong and 
oppression. “ The more this subject is investigated, the more obvi- 
ous will become the fact, that the American Revolution was essen- 
tially a wider diffused, a more general impulse, enlisting not only a 
greater number of distinct communities, independent of each other, than 
had hardly ever been associated befqre, but that the proportion* of 
individual, personal participation, a participation in which individual 
judgment was called into requisition, and individual responsibility 
incurred, had seldom been equalled. It was no momentary impulse 
— no burst of passion.”* This incipient step was not the reckless 
leap of hot-headed fanaticism into the arena of an aimless contest, 
but it was the result of cod^eliberation, and its object was the high- 
est political destiny of maiH^^his first Congress, although so remote 
from the stirring scenes or^a|^evo!ution proper, may be considered 
the fountain spring of tnm convulsion — the ovum reipuhlicoi'* 
—truly the egg of our republic. 

The Congress was organized by the election, by ballot, of Timothy 


Niles’s Register. 
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Ruggles of Massachusetts, Chairman, and the appointment of;! John 
Cotton, Clerk.* It continued in session fourteen consecutive ;idQ:ys, 
and adopted a Declaration op Rights ;f a Petition to the Kinu, 
and a Memorial to both Houses op Parliament.^ 

At the close of the“ session^ all the delegates except Mr. Ruggles 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Ogden of New Jersey, affixed their sig- 
natures of approval to the. proceedings. The deputies from three of 
the Colonies, not having been auUioriared by their respective assem- 
blies to apply to the King and Parliament, did not sign the petition 
and memorial ; but subsequently all the .Colonies, by the votes of 
their respective assemblies, approved of the measures then adopted. 

On the arrival of the first cargo of stamps and stamped paper, 
prompt and energetic action succeeded threats, and in the various 
cities where they were landed, popular tumults ensued. Boston 
seemed to be the grand centre of these convulsions. The mob 
formed an effigy of Mr. Oliver, the Stamp-Master, and hung 
it up on a tree,® and the sheriff, who was ordered to take it 
dov^n, declared that the sacrifice of life would be the price of the 
undertaking. At evening twilight it was carried to the town house, 
where the government council was assembled, and in bold flcfia,oi^e 
of their authority, the mob raised three loud huzzas. They ilpitr 
took the effigy to the front of Oliver’s house, where, after having cut , 
off its head, they burst open his door, declaring their intention to 
murder him. But Mr. Oliver had escaped, and was obliged to keep, 

* On the opening of the session the following delegates appeared with their cre-^ 
dentials and took their seats : — From 


Massachusetts, 

James Otis, 

Oliver Partridge, 
■Timothy Ruggles. 

JVew York, 

Robert R. Livingston, 
John Cruger, 

Philip Livingston, 
William Bayard, 
Li^iird Lispenard. 


VVeto Jersey, 

RobertDgden, 
Hendnik Fisher, 
Joseph Borden. 


Rhode Island, 

Metcalf Bowler, 
Henry Ward. 

Pennsylvania, 

John Dickenson, 
John Morton, 
George Bryan. 


Thomas McKeaii 
C'dBsar Rodney. 


Connecticut^ 

Eliphalet Dyer, 
David Rowland, 
William S. Johnson. 

Maryland^ 

William Murdock, 
Edward Tilghman, 
Thomas Ringgold. 


South Carolina^ 

Thomas Lynch, 
Christopher Gadsden, 
John Rutledge. 


t The Dj 
York. 



tion of Righ^*! was penned by John Cruger, delegate from New 
that time Speaker of the Provincial Assembly, and Mayor of th 
The Petition to the King was written by Robert R, Livingstor 
New York. 

^‘Appendix, 
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cDiiceiillHed to avoid the ire of the '^pulaca.' ^The hext tnoming, to 
he resigned his oflSce:{;,aiKi to |)Tevent a successor; 
any one was named as sueh;; a day was .fixed for burning 
hil hnuse ; and a bonfire was lighted in front of it arnid cries of 
‘Miberty arid property.” 

On tlic twenty-sixth of August, the mob proceeded to still greater 
extreiniUes, demolishing the dwellings of the RegistrarTdeputy and 
pomptroller of the ©nstoms, and attacking the residetvee of thC 
Governor. He would doubtless’ have been murdered by them, had 
heMbt Escaped after much persuasion by his family. The populace 
rushed' in with furious threats of murder, and at once began the de- 
structihn of everything that came within their reach. The Governor 
had a fine library, containing many important manuscripts illuslrutivo 
of the early history of the Colony from its first settlement. This .was 
not spared, but was totally destroyed. Plate, rings, money, and 
other valuable articles bestrewed the street the next morning, show- 
ing that a desire for plunder had no share in the motives that impelled 
the peoplci THbse acts were disgraceful in the extreme, when 
^aytred superficially ; but when we consider the intense feeling of an 
rpducated niass, as were the majority of the actors in these scenes, 
Ifodted by appeal after appeal to their passions by men eminent for 
■Viil^^ind patriotism, we ought to view their conduct with much 
cHOTiiablc allowance. 

» jg it^thc morning after the proceedings at the Governor’s house, 
th^mob seemed to have fresh energy for furtlier outrages ; and the 
principal inhabitants, seeing the entire city threatened with destruc- 
tion, proceeded to the Governor, and offered to restore order and the 
dominion of law, provided no penal proceedings should be held on 
account of the first tumult, which was directed solely against the 
stamps. These conditions were very humiliating to the haughty 
Governor, but he was forced to make a virtue of necessity, and 
yielded. 

In New York, and Philadelphia similar tumults prevailed, although 
less violent. Iri the former -ity the people armed, attacked tlie fort, 
where the stamps were*^4gcd, and the commander, to preserve 
them, pikeed them in Ihe^tnd's of the magistrates, who in their turn 
were obliged to yield to indignation, and allow the obnoxious 

iuticlcs to be destroye4. 

-^Although these dt^less proceedings were chiefly confined tp the 
lower class of the population, yet the more enlightened and influen- 
tial class of citizens were pressing forward to the same righteous 
different, a more dignified way. The Virginia reaoltif 
fire^'the eastern leaders with renewed zeal, and in sp^ild 
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Jptaces societies were formed whose thembcrs" styled th^lhselves 
“iSoris of Lihei ty.^' They at length formed a powerful cdii][i^|i|ttipn 
-^^QUghout the Colonies. They denounced the Stam'p* 

. flagrant outrage on the British constitution; resolved to defend, IjEie 
liberty of the press at all hazards ; and solemnly pledged their lives, 
fortune and honor in defence of those who, in the exercise and iriain- 
tenance of their rights as . freemen, should become the objects of 
British tyranny and injustice. 

The merchants of the sea-port towns entered into engagenients 
with each other not to import goods from Ghreat Britain until 'i$e 
Stamp Act should be repealed. Patriotic individuals and families 
ceased the use of foreign luxuries ; articles of domestic manufacture 
came into general use, and the trade with Great Britain was almost 
entirely suspended.* 

When the first of November arrived (the day on which the obnox- 
ious act was to go into operation), a strange spectacle was presented 
to the world. According to the terms of the Act, no legal business 
could be transacted without the use of the stamped paper ; and as the 
people had solemnly resolved not to use it, business was for a tim< 
entirely suspended. “ The courts were closed ; marriages ccasedi 
vessels were delayed in the harbors ; and all the social and mercai| 
tile affairs of a Continent stagnated at once.”.t 't 

? At Boston the colors of the shipping were hoisted half-mast ; iht 
b%Us tolled, the shops were shut, effigies of the royalists were carri6« 
about in derision and torn in pieces. At Portsmouth the bells tolled 
a coffin was made, on the lid was inscribed “ Libehty, aged 145,’ 
and with unbraced drums, and minute guns, a procession followed i' 
to the grave. At • the close of an oration, the coffin was taken up 
signs of life appeared in the corpse, “ Liberty revived,” was sub 
stituted, the bells rung merrily, and joy lighted every countenance 
At Philadelphia, the people spiked the guns on the ramparts of thei: 
defences ; and at New York the obnoxious act was printed with i 


* In nso, when uimilar agreements were entered into, Washington, alluding t« 
the subject in a letter, to a friend, remarked ; “ We have already, it is said, prove* 
the inefficiency of addresses to the throne, and re^nstrances to Parliament, flov 
, fykt then, their attention to our rights and privileges is to be awakened or alarmed 
by staring their trade^d manufactures, remain s^' be tried. The northern Colo 
iH^ears, are j^deporing to adopt this ocl||||e. In my opinion it is a go*x 

salutary effects, p^wided it can be pretty genpaU 
Washington subsequently entdr^ into such an agrec^sii^af 
erdng it. When he sent his customary annual orde^ t 
d in hjs family, he strictly enjoined bis correspondent* t 
lerated articles, unless the .oAcnsivs aotf ;of Parliamen 
time be repealed.— W'fuhittgi^t PP* 109-10. 
199. , 
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Tumults in New Xork and other places. 


Rpckin^am Ministry. 


skull and dJcoss-bortes instead of the royal arms, and contcniptuou'sly 
paraded, through the streets under the title of “ England’s Folly and 
Anidrica’s Ruin.” A tumult occurred in Newport, R. I., and seve- 
ral obnoxious citizens were hung in effigy. At Providence also, 
similar acts prevailed ; and, a gazette extraordinary was published 
there, with the words “ Vox populi, vox Dei,” in large letters at its 
head, and underneath, “ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. — St. Paul.'' In Connecticut, Ingersoll, the principal Stamp 
officer, was ordeired to relinquish his office or suffer consequences 
which he- could very well anticipate. Similar instructions wei« 
given to the Stamp officers in New Hampshire, Maryland and Caro- 
lina. A paper published in Boston, called “ The Constitutional 
Courant ; containing matters interesting to Liberty, and nowise 
repugnant to Loyalty,” had for its fimntispiece the representation of a 
serpent, cut into eight pieces ; on* he part of the head, were the 
initials of New England ; and on that of the body, the initials of the 
other Colonies as far as South Carolina ; and over it “ Join or Die,” 
in large letters. In Virginia, the notaries, attorneys, and justices of 
the peace declared that their functions had ceased ; that they were 
unwdling to use the stamps, and thus be instrumental in inflicting a 
wrong upon the people. Firm, but respectful resistance on the part 
of the better class of the citizens, and wild and tumultuous defiance 
on the part of the uneducated populace, spoke plainly the universal 
sentiment against the Stamp Act and its practical results, and through- 
out the entire domain of the English provinces this ferment was 


visible. 

In the meanwhile a change of ministry occurred, and the Marquis 
of Rockingham, an honorable and liberal statesman, took the place 
of (Irenville. General Conway was one of the Cabinet, and Edmund 
Burke was the Premier’s private secretary. Other men of liberal 
views were his counsellors, and a faint hope of better things under 
the new administration shed its light upon the Colonies, and, for a 
time, in a measure allayed the general e.xcitement. But the king, 
doubtless really ignorant of the temper and true character of the 
Americans, was not easily conciliated in their favor, and hence the 
new ministry found it difficult to depart from the course out 

by Grenville towards the Colonies. In fact the subject stili appeared 
too unimportant to call forth extraordinary exertions, notwithstanding 
the voice of popular tumult discontent was borne to England- 
upoq every breeze from Au^ica. Parliament did not meet until t^ 
17th of December, and then was almost immediately. adj^pnirq^jM^ 
til aftet the Cffiristipaq holidays. In his speech, the King 
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incidentally, that something had occurred in America which might 
demand the serious attention of the legislature. 

1*66 Parliament re-assembled on the 14th of January® and the 
King informed the Houses tluat no time had been lost on the 
first advice of disturbance in America, to issue orders to the Govern- 
ors of the provinces, and to the commanders of the forces there, to 
use all the powers of the government in suppressing riots and tumults, 
and in the clTectual support of British authority. When the debates 
upon American affairs occurred, Pitt was in his place, and nobly did 
he use his eloquence in defence of the Colonies, and the position they 
assumed on the subject of legal taxation. After expressing his re- 
gret tliat sickness compelled him to be absent when Grenville’s reso- 
lutions were adopted, and censuring ministers for delay in giving 
notice of the disturbances, he proceeded to vindicate the Americans. 
“ The Colonists,” said he, “ ar^subjecls of this kingdom, equally 
entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights of mankind, and the 
peculiar privileges of Englishmen ; equally bound by its laws and 
equally participating in the constitution of this free country. 'I'hc 
Americans arc the sons, not the bustards of England. Taxation is 
no part of the governing or legislative power. Taxes are the volun- 
tary gift or grant of the Commons alone Whcji, iherehn e, in 

this House we give and grant, we give and grant what is our own. 
But in an American tax, what do we do ? We, your Majosly’.s 
Commons for Great Britain, give and grant to your Majesty, whal 'f 


our Oxvn property? No; we give and grant to your Mujest}" thcjd 


property of your Majesty’s Commons of America, 
in terms.” 


It is an absurdity' 




Mr. Grenville, with whom the fatal Stamp Act originated, attempt- . 
cd to sliow that there was notJiing wrong in the act itself, but that • 
all the difficulty had occurred through the mismanagement of those i 
who had succeeded him in office. He agreed with Pitt in censjirmg 
ministers for delay in noticing the di.slurbances in America. “ 'riiey 
began,” said he, “ in July, and noxv we arc in the middle of Janua- 
ry ; lately thcy-werc otdy occurrences, they arc now grown to dis- 
turbances, to tumults and riots. I doubt they border on open rebel- 
lion ; and if the doctrines of this day be confirmed, tliat name will be 
lost iii^dlrolution.” E.xprcssing his inability to perceive the distinction 
attempted to be made by Mr. Pitt, he said, “ When I jiroposed to lax 
America, I repeatedly asked this House if any objection would be 
made to the right ; but no one attempted to deny that r'ght. Pro- 
te^^ion and obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain protects Ame- 
rica Ain«^|j||8^ bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me when the 
W?t<^lSlj§3|ip^emancipatcd ? When they want the protection of 
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this kingdom they are always ready to ask for it : that protection has 
always been afforded them in the most full and ample manner. The 
nation has run itself into an immense debt to give them protection; 
and now, they are called upon to contribute a small share towards the 
public e.xpensc — an expense arising from lliemselve.s — they renounce 
your authority ; insult your officers, and break out, I miglit almost 
say, into open rebellion.” Fixing his eyes intently upon Pitt, he 
exclaimed with great emphasis, “ The seditious spirit of the Colonies 
oives its birth to factions in this House. Oentlemen arc careless of 
the consequences of ivha't^ they say, provided it ansuoers the purposes 
of opqiosition." 

When Grenville ceased speaking, several members sprang to their 
feet, and among them was Pitt. There was a loud cry of “ Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Pitt,” and all but he sat dowji. He immediately fell upon 
Grenville, and told him that since he had challenged him to the field, 
he would fight him on every foot of it. “ The gentleman tells us,” 
said he, “ that America is obstinate, America is almost in open 
rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of 
pco])lc so dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit 
to be slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the 
rest.” Alluding to the alleged strength of Great Britain and the 
weakness of America, he said, “ ft is true, that in a good cause, on 
a good ground, the force of this country could crush Amorii-.a to 
atoms ; but on this ground, on this Stamp Act, many liere will tliink 
it a crying injustice, and I am one wJio will lift up my hands against 
it. In such a cause, your success would be liazardous. America, 
if she fall, wotdd fall like the strong man : she would embrace the 
pillars of the State and pull down the (Constitution along with her.”* 
The orator concluded with an appe.al to the Mouse to exercise wis- 
dom and moderation in their dealings with America, and in the 
words of Prior begged them — 

“ He to her fiiultii a little blind : 

Be to her %’irtues very kind.” 

Me then proposed an absolute, total, and immediate repeal of the 
Stamp Act ; but recommended at ^le same time to accompany the 
repeal by the strongest declaration oi the sovereign authority of 
Great Britain over her Colonics.,^ His views were seconded by 
Rockingham, Conway, Burke, and nearly all the rest of the admi- 
nistration ; and the petitions of the mercantile classes and others 
against the Stamp Act, which had been so haughtily rejected by 


• History, Debates, &c., of the British Parliament, vol. iv., pp. 292-7 
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Grenvilie, were now welcomed and honored. In a short time a re^ 
pealing bill was presented by ministers. 

Tt was at this time that the genius of Edmund Burke was first 
developed ; and it is asserted by Dr. Johnson that his two speeches 
on the repeal of the Stamp Act, “ were publicly commended by Mr. 
Pitt, and filled the town with wonder.” Pitt, Conway, Barr6 and 
Burke, were the chief advocates of the repeal in the House of Com- 
mons, and Jjord Camden in the House of Peers. After being six 
w'eeks in committee, the repeal bill was passed* by a large 
* majority of the very men avIio, but a few months before, were 
almost unanimous in favor of the Stamp Act.* As a sort of salvo to 
the national honor, the bill, pursuant to Pitt’s recommendation, was 
accompanied by a declaratory act, which affirmed that parliament 
had power to hind the Colonies in all cases whatsoever. This de- 
claration seemed to imply the right of taxation ; and, in a great 
measure, destroyed the intended effect of the repeal bill. Yet, with- 
out this appendage to soothe and conciliate the opposite party, the 
repeal bill could not have received a constitutional majority ; but with 
this suffix, many were content to support the measure as a matter ol 
expediency ; and the majority in both Houses was considcrahle — in 
the (/ommons one hundred and eight, and in the Lords, thirty-four. 
Thirty-three peers entered a strong protest, slating therein, that after 
the declaration of power and authority already made, “ such a sub- 
mission of King, Lords and Commons, in so strange and unheard-of 
a contest” would amount to an entire surrender of British suprcmacy.f 
Yet it was done — the royal assent was reluctantly given, and 
o March act of repeal became law.* 

The passage of thi-s act was the source of great joy both in Eng- 
land and America. The manufacturers, and the friends of AinoiH'ca 
in London, made great demonstrations of gratification. Many hotiScs 
were splendidly illuminated, and the shipping in the Thames 'dis- 
played their colors. 

When the new.s of the repeal reached America, a thrill of joy and 
satisfaction pervaded the whole population ; the ominou.s inultefings 
of the suppressed volcano of defiance and rebellion ceased^, and 
everywhere were heard the plaudits of a Indy grateful peopl*^. Bu- 
♦Siness at once resumed its wonted activity ; the importation of ^British 


• It was during fhese debates that the celebrated examination of Dr. J'rankla' 
before the British Parliament took place, llis celebrity as a jihilt)9ophe|j states- 
man nf candor, roused the attention of every mind. 'I’ln* galleries Were 
crowded spectators eager to hear so distinguished an individual speak, upon a 


BO mucii moment. 
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goods was revived ; the sails of commerce were unfurled, and the 
whole .social and political horizon became radiant with light. The 
Hou -SC of Burgesses of Virginia voted' an appropriation to erect a 
statue to the King ; the Assembly of Massacliusetls addressed a 
memorial of thanks to Parliament ; public thanksgivings were held, 
and the furious storm that had raged for months, and threatened to 
uproot the British constitution, was succeeded by a profound calm 
which might have been permanent, had no subsequent acts of 
oppression excited to action the energies of a righteous resistance. 

But this calm was of short duration.' The declaratory act, re- 
garded as harmless, contained the germ of other oppressions no less 
serious and unjust, and it was not long before the Colonies perceived 
the development of tire bud, and they at once resorted to measures to 
prevent its expansion. Tlicy were soon convinced that the repeal 
bill was but a truce in the war upon American freedom ; and they 
speedily began to erect defences and prepare for another conflict. 

(hinsidcrable trouble arose in the adjustment of the claims of the 
sufferers by the late disturbances. Compensation was demanded by 
Cimcral Conway in mild but firm language; but the people, while 
tliey (h<i not absolutely refuse to adjust tiiese claims, were very back- 
ward in the liquidation of them. They were offended at the haughty 
manner in which, in many instances, these claims w'erc demanded. 
In Massachusetts in imrticular, the requisitions of Governor Bernard 
wore made so perempU)ri] y, that the people, irritated, refused to pay, 
and tumult \va.s threatened. After a Jong delay, the measure of 
compensation was agreed to by the A.sscmbly of Massachusetts, and 
also t)f New Voi’k, but it was accompanied by a general pardon of 
all concerned in the riots. 

Another cause of discontent and alarm was a new clause in the 
Mntiny Act,* which the Colonies viewed as disguised taxation in the 
form of a relief of burden from the shoulders of the home govern- 
ment. The clause provided that the troops sent out from England 
shonld be furnished with quarters, beer, salt, and vinegar, at the 
expense of the Colonies, 'r'.us tax the people could easily have 
paid, and it would have been l>ut a comparatively light burden, but 
the same principle was involved in this as in the Stamp Act. Be- 
sides, the soldiers were insolent and overbearii\g toward the citizens ; 
they were known to be quartered here for the purpose of abridging 
and subduing the independent action of the people, and the supplies 

* The Art granted power to every otlicer, iijion obtainimi; a warrant from 

justice, to break into any house, by day or by night, in soarrh ol deserters 
ibis ostensible purpose was often used by unprincipled oflicoi*s for (he consumma- 
tion of designs not contemplated by the Act. 
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Dissolution of the Rockingham Ministry. Charles 7’ownsheud. 

demanded were to be drawn from the very men whom they came to 
injure and oppress.^ In New York, where the Act first came into 
operation, the Assembly refused to issue orders for its enforcement.* 
In other Colonies likewise, a spirit of resistance wks again aroused, 
as strong and formidable' as was evinced against the Stamp Act. 

In the month of July, the Rockingham ministry, which, at ila 
formation, seemed so united and promised such beneficial r esu^i 
from its labors, bath to England and America, as to attra<^^|[|| 
anxious scrutiny of the friends and foes of popular fi-eedonfejjwfAi 
suddenly dissolved, and a hew one formed under the directii^h»ahc 
control of Mr. Pitt, who, by an act of special favor of the King was 
jui 30 peerage,® with the title of Earl of Chatham. 

Tlie King intrusted to him the absolute privilege of choosing 
a cabinet agreeable to his own inclinations, the result of which w as 
to the surprise of all, a most curious medley of discordant elements, 
in which neither party could place confidence. “ He made an ad- 
ministration so chequered and speckled,” said Burke ; “ he put 
together a piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dove- 
tailc<l ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified 
mosaic ; such a tesselatcd pavement without cement ; here a Int of 
black stone, and there a bit of white patriots and courtiers. King’s 
friends and republicans ; whigs and lories ; treacherous friends and 
open enemies ; that it was indeed a very curious showq but utterly un- 
safe to touch, and unsure to stand on. The colleagues whom he had 
assorted at the same boards, stared at each other, and were obliged to 
ask, Sir, your name ? — Sir, you have the advantage of me — Mr. 
Such-a-onc, I beg a thousand pardons. I venture to say it did so 
happen, that persons had a single office divided between them, who 
had never spoken to each other in their lives, until they found them- 
selves they knew not how', pigging together, heads and points, in the 
same truckle-bed. ”t Indeed all parties were astonished at tlie want 
of sound judgment displayed by Pitt in the formation of his cabinet, 
and forebodings of evil agitated the minds of men both friendly and 
inimical to him. The attacks of gout, wliich so frequently incapa- 
citated him for public business, rendered it quite certain that to a 
great extent, the cabinet would be ruled by other minds, of less 
strength and necessary forecast than his own. 

'Nor were tlicsc presentiments vain speculations. While the Earl 
of Chatham was confined at Hayes, his country-seat, by sickness, 
Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in the 
absence of his Lordship, assumed to be the liead of the administratioa. 


t JSpeech on American Taxation. 


* Pitkin, vol. i., p. 215, 
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coalesced with Grenville, the former Premier, and father of the Stamp 
Act, in jthe production of another scheme for taxing America. 
Townshend introduced a bill into Parliament,® imposing du- ^ 
tics on glass, paper, painters’ colors, and tea. A similar 
proposition, by which the Colonies were to be taxed to the amount 
of four hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum, had been sub- 
mitted by Grenville as early as January ; but at that time, Mr. Tovvns- 
hend considered the measure impolitic, in consequence of the 
excited state of the Colonics. But now, impelled by inordinate 
vanity, he made the hopeless attempt of pleasing the most opposite 
parties, and pledged himself to the House to find a revenue in the 
Colonics sufficient to meet the wants of government. During the 
brief discussion of Townshend’s bill, Mr. Pitt was absent, and there 
appeared the san»c apathy, the same profound ignorance of Aine.rican 
character that was exhibited when the Stamp Act was submitted 
to the Legislature, and it passed rapidly through both Houses, with 
only here and thm*e a voice of opposition. There were, however, a 
few who regarded the matter in its true light, and calculated the 
chances of a general insurrection in the Colonies, if anymore attempts 
.should be made to tax them without their consent. “ In the Massa- 
chusetts government in particular,” wrote Gerard Hamilton to Mr. 
Colcraft, “ there is an express la\^, by which every man is obliged 
to have a musket, a pound of powder and a pound of bullets always 
by him ; so there is nothing wanting but knapsacks (or old stock*- 
ings, which will do as w'cll) to equip an army for inarching, and 
nothing more than a Sartorius or Spartacus at their head, requisite to 
l)cat your troops, and your custom-house officers, out of the counliy, 
and set your laws at defiance.” Ijord Shelburne w'arned ministers 
to have a care how they proceeded in the matter, and endeavored to 
impress Parliament with the </cejy considcralion with which the 
subject should be viewed. But these notes of warning fell powerless 
upon ])rcjudiced ears, — the bill received a large majority vote, and on 
the twenty-ninth of June the royal signature w'as affiixed. 

This act was immediately succeeded by another, establishing a 
Board of Trade in the Colonics, independent of Colonial legislation, 
and creating resident Commissioners of Customs to enforce strictly 
the revenue laws. And still another act was passed, prohibiting the 
Covernor, Council, and Assembly of New York from passing any 
legislative act for any purpose whatsoever, and totally suspending the 
legislative jiowcr till satisfaction sliould be given as to the treatment 
of the King’s commissioners, and full obedience rendered to the pro- 
visions of the Mutiny Act, by furnishing the royal troops with cer- 
tain supplies, at the expense of the Colony. 
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When intelligence of the passage of these acts reached America, 
ail the powerful elements of opposition so strongly manife^sted two. 
years before when the Stamp Act received the royal sanction, were 
again aroused ; and to unqualified denunciations were added bold 
denials of any legislative authority of Parliament over the Colonies. 
Everywhere the voice of oratory aroused the people to action ; whilst 
the silent, yet powerful appeals of printed addresses scattered the 
seeds of rebellion within almost every household in America. Among 
the most powerful of these were the “ Letters of a Pennsylvania Farm- 
er,” from the pen of John Dickenson, of Philadelphia. These letters, 
twelve in number, were published during the summer and autumn of 
17G7, and their elTect upon the destinies of our country is incalculable. 
Like the “ Crisis^’ of Paine, they formed and controlled the will of 
the people, and gave efficiency to the right arm of action. The 
object of the letters was, to arouse the attention of the country to the 
illegality of British taxation, and to the necessity of adopting vigorous 
measures to induce the mother country to retrace her steps of op- 
pression. In a style of great vigor, animation and simplicity, he 
portrayed the unconstitutionality of the conduct of Croat Britain, the 
imminent peril to American liberty which existed, and the fatal con- 
sequences of a supine acquiescence in ministerial measures, more 
fatal as precedents, than by the immediate calamities they W’cre cal- 
culated to produce. The Farmer’s Letters were read with intense 
interest, and produced the eli’ect iiot merely of enlightening the p ub r 
lie mind, but of exciting the feelings of the people to a determina^^. 
not to submit to the oppressive exactions of the mother country^P^ 

Spirited resolutions were promptly adopted by the (Joloilial As- 
semblies, denouncing the acts of Parliament in unqualified terms of 
disapprobation. New associations, pledged to support domestic 
manufactures, and to cease the use of British goods, were formed, 
and commerce with the mother country was almost entirely suspended. 

Early in January, 1768, the general Assembly of Massachusetts 
convened, and one of its first acts was to draw up a petition to the 
King, asserting in decided yet mild and courteous terms the right, of 
not being taxed without their own consent. They then tool^- a 
bolder step, one that most of all displeased tlie British ministry ; 
they addressed a circular to all the other Colonies," embodying 
the same sentiments expressed in the petition to the King, 
and inviting the co-operation of their several respective Assemblies. 
As soon as intelligence of this measure reached England, Lord Hills- 
borough sent instructions to Bernard, then Governor of the Massa- 


American Portrait Gallery, vol. iii. 
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chusetts Colony, to call upon the general Assembly to rescind its 
resolutions, and, in casfe of non-compliance with the demand, to dis- 
solve them. 

But these instructions, instead of intimidating the Assembly, gave 
fresh grounds for complaint, and additional cause for discontent ; and 
in June, that body, by a Vote of ninety-two to seventeen, refused to 
rescind,* adhered strenuously to tlieir past proceedings, and passed 
resolutions denouncing these very instructions as another attempt to 
restrain the right of free deliberation, guaranteed by the constitution. 
The Governor, finding the threat of ministers of no avail, proceeded 
to dissolve the Assembly ; but before the act was accomplished, that 
body had prepared a list of serious accusations against him, and a 
petition to the King for his removal. 

Counter circulars were sent by government to the several Colonies, 
warning them to beware of imitating the fictious and rcbellioirs con- 
duct of Massachusetts ; but they entirely failed to produce the in- 
tended effect. On the contrary, the sympathies of the other Colonics 
were awakened for proscribed Massachusetts, and nearly all cordially 
approved of the proceedings had in her general Assembly ; and some 
indignantly repelled this fresh attempt to dictate to them ajid influ- 
ence their proceedings by the overshadowing of government power. 
At Boston, the chief point of resistance to British tyranny, causes for 
discontent and increased irritation of feeling were almost daily de- 
veloped. 

In May, the Commissioners of Customs arrived, and at once 
proceeded to the execution of their duties — duties as odious in the 
eyes of the people as were those of the Roman tax-gatherers of 
Judea in the days of Claudius Cfesar. 

Early in June® the sloop Liberty, belonging to John Ilan- 

.--r « June lO- 

cock, one of the most zealous and popular patriots of JNcw 
England, arrived at Boston with a cargo of Madeira wine. The 
Commissioners sent an excise officer on board, but the skipper con- 
fined him below deck, and landed the wine on the dock, without 
entering it at the custom house, or the use of any other formula. 
The officer was then released and sent ashore. The next morning 
the Commissioners ordered a Comptroller to seize the sloop and clap 
the King’s broad arrow upon her. A crowd immediately assembled 
at the wharf, and the Commissioners, fearing violence, made signals 

The following was the the House sent the Governor : — If the votes of 

this House are to be controlledS|)y the direction of a minister, we have left us but a 
vain semblance of liberty, W^^Jiave now only to inform you that this House have 
voted not to rescind, and that on a division on the question, there were ninety-two 
yeas and seventeen nays.'^ ^ 
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Seizure of the l^ilierty. 


Tumult in Boston, 


to the Romney man-of-war, tlien lying at anchor at Boston, and the 
captain manned his boats and sent them to assist the excise, officer. 
Malcolm, a bold smuggler, at the head of a mob of boys and negroes, 
attempted to prevent the seizure of the sloop, and pelted the exciseman 
and the sailors with stones and dirt ; but the crews of the boats soon 
cut the sloop from her moorings and towed her under the guns of the 
Romney. The mob on shore became very violent ; attacked the 
houses of the Commissioners, beat several of the officers severely, 
and burned a custom house boat. The Commissioners applied to 
the Governor for protection, but he was obliged to tell them that he 
liad no force whatever to defend them ; and they, becoming alarmed 
for the safety of their lives, fled on board the Romney, and subse- 
(|uently took quarters in Castle William, a fortress on an island of 
that name nearly three miles south-east from Boston, and at the 
entrance of the harbor. 

These lawless proceedings were strongly condemned by the 
Assemblies (although their feelings and sympathies were with the 
cm/sc which the mob , espoused), and they even invited the govern- 
ment to prosecute the ringleaders. Such a proceeding, however, 
would have had no beneficial result, for it would have been next to 
impossible to have found a jury to convict, such was the general 
excitement of the people against the government officers. 

Governor Bernard, alarmed at these bold, tumultuous acts, and 
determined to u])hold the authority of the British crown, right or 
wrong, look the greatly unwise step of introducing British troops injo 
Boston to overawe the inhabitants and to protect the Commissiilp&s 
of Customs in the discharge of their duties. At the request of the 
Governor,* General Gage, then (Commander-in-chief of all the British 
forces in America, ordered two regiments, amounting to about seven 
hundred men, from Halifax, to be quartered at Boston. The fust 
rumor of this contemplated outrage raised an extraordinary fenncnl, 
not only in Massachusetts, but throughout all the Colonies. At Bos- 
ton a town meeting was immediately called, and when convened, a 
committee was appointed,! who wailed upon the (jlovornor to 
ascertain the truth of the report, and request him to convene the 
Assembly, The (governor did not deny the fact, that troops were 
about to be thrown into Boston, but declared that he was unable 


* Previously} however, to tliis request being made, and even a month or six weeks 
before the news of these Boston riots coiild have reached London, ministers had re- 
solved to use force ; and Lord Hillsborough, in a secret and confidential letter, had 
told General Cfjige that it was his Majesty’s pleasure' that he should fortJiwith send 
/rom Ij^lj^x £aiy„regiment or more to Boston, to bo quartered in that town, to assist 
the ci^u^agist^fes and the officers of revenue. 

t Hancock, John Adams and Samuel Adams. 
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Attewpts to bribe the Patriots, Convention at Boston. 

to comply with their request without instructions from home. The 
tone of ^^le Governor was more pacific ; he was evidently alarmed, 
lie feared the talent and popularity of several of the leaders, and 
attempted to gain their support, or at least to separate them from the 
cause they had espoused. He gave to Hancock a commission honoring 
him with a seat in the Council — the patriot tore up his commission 
in the presence of the people. He approached John Adams with an 
offer of the lucrative office of Advocate-General in the Court of 
Admiralty, but the unwavering patriot received his overtures with 
disdain, as an insidious attempt to corrupt Ids principles, and indig- 
nantly spurned the proffered boon. Samuel Adams, also, was 
tempted by the wily functionary, but he found him, as Governor 
Hutchinson subsequently did, “ of such an obstinate and inflexible 
disposition that he coqld never be conciliated by any office or gift 
whatsoever.” And the people, like their leaders, were “ obstinate 
and inflexible.” 

Finding the Governor unwilling to comply with their solicitation 
to convene the Assembly, the people determined to find a substitute 
tlierefor, by inviting the other towns to nominate deputies, and form 
a convention possessing pro tempore legislative powers. They made 
the anticipation of a war with France a plausible pretence for calling 
upon tlic people to act in accordance with a law of the Colony, au- 
thorizing each one to provide himself with a musket, and tlie requi- 
site ammunition. All the towns, except one, sent deputies, wlio 
assembled early in September. Their first act was to despatch a 
committee of three to the (governor, with a petition, disclaiming any 
idea of assuming any authoritative character, but professing merely to 
have met “ in this dark and distressing lime to consult and advise as 
to the best means of preserving peace ami good order,” and conclud- 
ed with a request again to call the Assembly. The Governor 
])nsitively refused to receive the message, — would not recognise the 
meeting as a lawful assemblage, and on the following day wrote a 
letter, warning them to desist from further proceedings, and admo- 
nishing them to separate witliout delay. His admonition passed 
unheeded for a time, but, unlike tire e.xcited citizens, they were 
desirous of using pacific measures of resistance ; and they mei'cly 
prepared a petition to the King, unfolding to him their grievances, but 
professing (as they really felt, aside from present oppressions) the 
most decided loyalty, and a desire to cultivate harmony with Great 
Britain. They also subjitlfted an address to tlie people, which, in 
temperate language, set forth the alarming stale of the country, yet 
earnestly inculcated submission to legal authority, and abstinence 




Arrival of (wops from Hahlax, 

froin all acts of violence and tumult. They then quietiy separated, 
after a session of five days. , 

Late, in September, the troops arrived, and on the first of October, 
tmder cover of the cannon of the ships, landed in Boston, with 
charged muskets, fixed bayonets, colors flying, drums beating, and 
every other military parade usual on entering the domain of an ene- 
my. Tlie selectnaen, or municipal authorities of Boston, perempto- 
rily refused to provide quarter-s for the soldiers, and they were 
obliged to encamp, part on the Common, and part in the State House, 
which the Governor ordered to be opened to them. This imposing 
military display exasperated the X)eop]e to the highest pitch j and 
mutual hatred, deep and abiding, was engendered between the 
soldiers and the inhabitants, and “ rebel ” and “ tyrant ” were con- 
stantly bandied between them. 

The Colonies now entered into general agreements against the 
importation of British goods. This was a step that developed the 
true patriotism of the people, especially of the wealthier class, who 
were deprived of most of their luxuries and many of their comforts, 
by the act. Yet associations for this purpose became general and 
active in the several Colonies, under the sanction of the Assemblies. 
As usual, Massachusetts took the lead, and Virginia was the first to 
follow. In the House of Burgesses of the latter Colony, Washing- 
ton presented a scries of articles in the form of an association, drawn 
up by Mr. Mason. The House also passed several bold and pointed 
resolves, denying the authority of Parliament to impose taxes aji(J 
enact laws hostile to the ancient liberties of the Colonies. 
Botetourt, the Governor, whose sympathies were with the Colonies, 
could not, however, in justice to his position and the duty he owed 
to his sovereign, witness these proceedings in silence, and accord- 
ingly he went the next day to the Capitol, summoned the Burgesses 
to meet him in the council chamber, and there dissolved the Assem- 
bly. This e.xercise of official prerogative, although a virtual repri- 
mand, did not at all intimidate them, and they forthwith repaired in 
a body to a private house, and unanimously adopted the non-impor- 
tation agreement presented by Washington. Every member signed 
it, and it was then printed and sent into the country for the signatures 
of tlie people. Other Colonies followed the example.* 

* The non-importation agreement of the people of Boston was as follows : — 
“ We will not send for, or import from Great Britain, cither upon our own account, 
or upon commission, this fall, any other goods than what are already ordered for 
the fall supply. We will not send for or import, any kind of goods or merchandise 
from Great Britain, from the first of January, 1760, to the first of January, 1770, 
excepttSjiit, coals, iish-liooks and lines, hemp and duck, bar lead and shot, wool 
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Parlihmcnt assembled on the 8th of November. Pitt, ill at his 
country-^cat, and Townsfiend dead, the Duke of Grafton was at 
the head of the unpopular ministry. The speech from the throne 
alluded to fresh troubles in America, and denounced in strong terms 
the rebellious spirit which prevailed in Massachusetts Bay. The 
address proposed by ministers, alluded to the Americans in very 
harsh language, and assured the King of their determination to main- 
taili his relative position to the Colonies, and to preserve inviolate 
“the supreme authority of the liCgislature of Great Britain over 
every part of the British empire.” The address was adopted in the 
House of Lords without opposition ; but the Commons olTcred many 
objections, as it contained language and inferences not warranted by 
fact. They severely yet justly criticised the oppressive conduct of 
government toward America, as well as in its continental operations 
generally ; and it was with extreme difliculty, after muc.h angry de- 
bate and mutual criminations, that it was finally adopted by 

, , ‘ a Jan. nCl). 

the lower House.® 

Early in Jamiary Parliament proceeded to the consideration of 
measures towards America, exceeding in rigor all that had pre- 
ceded. A petition from the people of Boston, couched in the most 
loyal and respectful language, was contemptuously rejected ; and the 
Lords alleged, in a scries of resolutions, that the people and TjCgisla- 
ture of Massachusetts had been guilty of various illegal and treason- 
able acts, and that there was no probability of these crimes being 
properly punished in the country by native courts and juries ; and 
recommended, in an address to the King, that the criminals should be 
taken over to England, and tried by a special commission, according 
to a statute of d5th of Henry V III. The resolutions and address were 
sent to the Commons for concurrence, but, like their lu’cdeccssor, 
tliey met there with a powerful opposition. Mr. Dodswell de- 
nounced the measure as “ unfit to remedy the disorders,” and as 
“ cruel to the Americans, and injurious to England.” He strongly 
censured the Secretary of State for taking the responsibility, during 
the recess of Parliament, of ordering the Colonial governors to dissolve 
the Assemblies. 

Burke characterized all the preceding measures of government as 
rash, raw, indigested measures, which had inflamed America from 


cords and card wires. Wo will not purchase of any factor or otliors, any kind of 
goods imported from (Ireat Jlritain', from Jannarv, 1700, to January, 1770. We will 
uot import, on our own account, or on commission, or purchase from any who shall 
import, from any other Colony in America, from January, to January, 1*770, 

any tea, i)aper, gluss, or painters’ colorSy^|lrtil the act imposing duties on those arti- 
cles shall be absolutely repealed.” 

6 
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Proceedlne* of Parliament. Speech of PownaU. 

one end of the country to the other. “ At the desire of an exaspe- 
rated Governor,”* he exclaimed, “ we are called upon to agrQC to an 
address advising the King to put in force against the Americans the 
act of Henry VIII. And why ? Because you cannot trust the 
juries of that country. Sir, that word must convey horror to every 
feeling mind. If you have not a party among two millions of people, 
you must either change your plan of government, or renounce the 
Colonics for ever.” . Even (irenvillc, the father of the Stamp Act, 
strenuously opposed the measure as not only futile, but unjust to the 
Americans. Many others, — some who had licretofore seemed almost 
indifferent upon this subject, lifted up tlieir voices against it ; yet, 
upon a division, the resolutions and address of the Lords were 
^ concurred in * by a majority of one hundred and fifty-five 
against eighty-ninc.f • 

On the eighth of February, Mr, Rose Fuller moved to recommit 
the address, and supported his motion by a masterly speech against 
the proposed measure of taking Americans to England for trial ; and 
in reference to the proposed tax, he asserted ; “ As for the money, 
all that sum might be collected in London at less than half the ex- 
pcnse.”f He was warmly supported by Pownall, formerly Govern- 
or of Ma.ssachusetts, who, after referring to the history of the Colo- 
nies, the privations of the first settlers, their heroism, their virtues, 
their indomitable perseverance and enterprising spirit, remarke^, 
“ But now, that spirit, ecjually strong, and equally inflamed, has.^ut 
a sliffht and trifling sacrifice to make: the Americans have njofe a 
country to leave, but a country to defend ; they have not fricnd^^jilq 
relations to leave and forsake, but friends and relations to unite with 
and stand by, in one common union.” He closed his sjjeech with a 
solemn warning to ministers to stop short, retrace their steps, con- 
ciliate the Colonies by justice and kindness, or bear the fearful 
responsibility of driving loyal subjects to open rebellion. But the 
motion of Mr. Fuller was, upon a division, negatived by a majority 
of one hundred and sixty-nine against sixty-five. § This law, how- 
ever, became a dead letter, and was never put into execution. 

On the 1 4th of March, a petition or remonstrance from the people 
of New Vork was offered, denying the right of Parliament to tax 
them in any way. I..ord North, who had just begun his long and 

* Bernard. t Cavendish’s Debates. 

{ It has been said that when Mr. Charles Townsliend’s project of taxation was in 
agitation, the. English merchants offered to pay the taxes, or an equivalent for them, 
rather fhari riin the risk of provoking the Americans and losing their trade. — Pic, 
Hiff; of the Rei^n of George IIL, note^page 72. 

Cavendish’s Debates. 
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DisBolntion of Colonial Assemblies.. Governor Bernard anperseded by Hutchinson. 

eventful career, offered a resolution (which prevailed) that the paper 
should not be received. Upon this. Colonel Barr<5 arose and reminded 
the House, that he had predicted all that would happen on passing 
the Stamp Act, and he said that he could now prophesy other and 
inevitable evils ; and with his usual boldness and energy of manner, 
he plainly told ministers, that, if: they j>ersevered in their present 
course, the whole continent of North America would rise in arms, 
and those Colonies, perhaps, be lost to England for ever. The 
events of a few subsequent years produced a fulfilment of this pre- 
diction. 

These parliamentary proceedings fearfully augmented the excite- 
ment, indignation and alarm, which . agitated the Colonies ; and the 
most hopeful advocate of conciliation and peaceful measures, now 
saw little else for the future to developc, but physical resistance. 
And yet those who most obstinately resisted the oppressions of the 
home government, still loyally refrained frotn a resort to arms, and 
tendered the olive branch of peace while strongly denouncing ihcir 
oppressors. The Colonial Assemblies reiterated by resolutions, their 
oft-repeated political postulate, the exclusive right of the peojilc to tax 
themselves, and boldly denied the right of the King to remove the 
olTender out of the country for trial. For these, and similar resolves, 
the Assemblies of Virginia and North Carolina were dissolved by 
their respective Governors, who, like the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, we^e royal favorites. 

Governor Bernard demanded of the Massachusetts Assembly to 
provide funds for the payment of the troops quartered in Boston, but 
they%ot only refused to comply with this requisition, but would not 
transact business at all, while surrounded by soldiery sent to intimi- 
date them. They demanded the withdrawal of the troops, which 
the (governor objected to,: and they at once adjourned to 

X , r . ^ X • X X <»May,1709. 

Cambridge,® where, after passing some resolutions, _ which 
wore offensive to the Governor,* the Assembly were dissolved, and 
their proceedings pronounced illegal, and even treasonable. The 
King, to testify his approbation, created Governor Bernard a Baronet, 
and took upon himself the whole expense of passing the ^ 
patent. He was soon after succeeded in office* by Hutchin- 
son, his lieutenant, and returned to England, leaving behind him but 
few friends, and slight regrets at his departure. 

* They voted, “ That the establishment of a standing army in this Colony in time 
of peace, is an invasion of natural rights ^ that a standing army is not known as a 
part of the Briti.sh Constitution ; that sending an armed force into the Coloijy, un- 
der a pretence of a.ssisting the civil authority, is highly dangerous to the people, 
unprecedented and unconstitutional.” 
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JjOtter of Lord flillsborough. Recapitulation of Acts of Parliament. 

The eficcts of the iion-iraportation agreements of the Colonies 
began to be severely felt by the English merchants,* and they added 
their respectful petitions and remonstrance to the voice of Ame- 
rican discontent, and urged ministers to present a bill in Parliament 
to, repeal the obnoxious acts. Lord Hillsborough had, by direction 
of Lord North, previously written a circular letter to the Colonies, 
intimating that the duties upon glass, paper, and painters’ colors, 
would be taken off, as contrary to the true principles of commerce — 
in other words,* as inexpedient. But the duty would still be left upon 
tea, of which the Colonists complained ; and moreover, expediency 
and not priticiple being the controlling motive for the proposed re- 
peal, it was considered by the Americans as no concession to them 
whatever, in point of principle ; therefore the letter of Lord Hills- 
borough failed of producing any tranquillizing effect. The ocean of 
popular feeliiig had been lashed into a commotion too fearful to be 
calmed by such a stinted portion of oil poured upon its angry bil- 
lows ; and the year 1769 closed without any apparent approximation 
of Great Britain and her American Colonies towards reconciliation. 

As before stated, when the Treaty of Paris in 1763 produced 
peace between Great Britain and France, the American Colonies were t 
enjoying a state of unexampled prosperity ; and loyalty to the mother 
country was a predominant feeling, inculcated by instruction in in- 
fancy, and made a fixetl principle in youth and maturity. But, in an 
evil hour, Britain needlessly and heedlessly raised the arm of oppres- 
sion against her liiithful children. The enactment of certain revenue 
laws aroused their suspicions of impending danger, for they weIR: 
knew the force and the rapacity of British cupidity. The 'Sugar 
Act, re-enacted, and accompanied by a declaration on the part of 
Parliament of a design to lax the Colonics, engendered from amid 
the agitations . of just alarm, a bold spirit of resistance ; and Boston 
first lifted up the voice of remonstrance and warning. Her remon- 
strance was unheard, her warning was unheeded, and a more pow- 
erful instrument of wrong and oppression was brought into being, — 
the infamous Stamp Act was framed and became a law. In this act, 
British tyrqpny, before obscured by the haze of acknowledged law 
and musty precedent, assumed a tangible form ; and in proportion as 
its true interest became developed, did the spirit of Colonial opposi- 
tion increase in strength and fervor, until ministers, discovering their 
fatal error, repealed .the act. Then came the Declaratory Act, 

• The exports,, which in 1768 had amounted to ^11,890,000, of which #660,000 
was in tea, had fal|^u in 1769 to #3,170,000, the tea being only #220,000. — Murray'* 
U. S.^eil. ii, p.jm 
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assuming a right to levy taxes upon the Colonies, which they in turn 
denied. This again aroused Colonial jealousy — the Mutiny Act, and 
the establishment of a Board of Trade in the Colonies, awakened 
systematic resistance ; and the suspension of the legislative powers 
of the New York Assembly, until they should furnish certain supplies 
to the English troops, fanned the flame of open rebellion. Finally, 
ministers, untaught by the experience of the past, and willing rather 
Id use the strong arm of power, instead of the more potent influence 
of kindness based upon justice, crowned their career of folly and 
wickedness by sending English mercenary troops to awe into sub- 
mission an injured and oppressed people. This act, so unnecessary 
and unjust, almost severed the last ligament of loyalty that bound 
the Colonics to the British throne — almost extinguished the last 
feeble ray of hope for a reconciliation — affiliated in a sacred commu- 
nity of interest the entire thirteen Colonies — and created in the 
hearts and minds of the American people irrepressible aspirations 
for Social Freedom and Political Independence. 



F;iuoiiil Hall — nosi<>n. 
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Suiimel Adams— Colonel Barr(^ — Lord North. 


CHAPTER III. 

HE year 1770 dawned upon America with 
gloomy portents for the future. Too deeply 
was the principle of resistance to unjust 
taxation implanted in the hearts of the peo- 
ple to be easily eradicated ; and too surely 
did the past acts of the British ministry 
foreshadow an obstinate adherence of the 
home g(wernment to its broad proposition 
of positive and unqualified right to tax her Colonies, nolens volensy to 
give the people a single ray of hope lliat that proposition would be 
abandoned. Hence, reconciliation seemed hardly possible — a resort 
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Patriotism of American Females. General Gage and Bosion 


to ai^Jois seemed inevitable. True, they had been told that the duty 
upon several articles would be taken off ; yet they clearly foresaw: 
the evident intent of continuing it upon one or more, in order to main- 
tain by practice the assumed right to tax the Colonies ; and because 
of this, they determined to resist. Everywhere the spirit of opposi- 
tion was almost a living principle ; nor were patriotic sentiments and 
action confined to the sterner sex. The warm, impulsive nature 
of woman was aroused, and directed towards the execution, of 
patriotic behests ; and even the children seemed to draw the same 
impress of character from the mother’s breast, and boldly bearded the 
British lion.* Early in February the females of Boston publicly 
leagued in a pledge of total abstinence from tea, as a practical execu- 
tion of the non-importation agreements of their fathers, husbands and 
o Feb. 9. brothers. “We arc credibly informed,” says the Boston. 

Gazette, “ the leading “ rebel newspaper,” in the Colonies, 
“ that upwards of one hundred ladies, at the north part of town, have, 
of their own free will and accord, come into, and signed an agree- 
ment, not to drink any tea till the Revenue Acts are repealed.” At 


that dale, the mistresses of three hundred families had subscribed to 
the league ; and when it was published the following week, it was 
accompanied by a declaration of intentions of joining the citizens at 
large, who had, in January, resolved unanimously, at a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, “ totally to abstain from the use of tea.” The “ Young 
» Feb i'* afterwards * followed this patriotic exam- 

ple, and multitudes subscribed their names to a docunrent in .v 

* While the Kind’s troops were in Boston, an incident occurred that evinced th%:>:\ 
bold spirit of even the little Inns. In the winter the boys were in the habit of 
building little hills ol snow, and sliding down them on to the pond on tlie Common, for 
amusement. The Kngli.sh soldiers, to provoke them, would often beat down tlie.se 
hills. On one occasion, having rebuilt their hills, and tinding on their return from 
school that they w ere again demolished by the soldiers, several of the boys deter- 
mined to wait upon the rajjtain and complain of his soldiers. The captain made 
light of it, and the soldiers became more troublesome than ever. At last they called 
a meeting of the larger boys, and sent them to General Gage, the ("omrnander-in- 
chief lie asked w hy so many children had called upon him. ““ We come, sir,” said 
the tallest boy, “ to demand satisfaction.” ‘‘ What !” said tlie General, “ have your 
fathers been teaching you rebellion, and sent you to exhibit it here ?” ‘‘ Nobody 

sent us, sir,” replied the boy, while his eyes flashed and check reddened at the im- 
putation of rebellion, we liave never injured nor insulted your troops ; but they 
have trodden down our snow-hills, and broken the icc on our skating-grounds. 
We complained, and they called us young rebels, and told us to help ourselves if 
we could. We told tlie captain of this, and he laughed at us. Yesterday our works 
were destroyed the third time, and we will bear it no longer.” The nobler feelings 
<jf the Generaks heart were awakened, and after gazing upon them in silent admira- 
tion for a mom^e^vhe turned to an officer by his side, and said, The very children 
hiere draw in liberty with the air they breathe. You may go, my brave 

boys, and be if my troops trouble you again, they shall be punished.” 
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UnpQIHllarity of lni(X)rtertt of Tea. A Hoy shot, 

th,e following terms : — “ We, the daughters of those patriots who 
have, and do now, appear for the public interest, and in that, princi- 
pally regard their posterity, — as such do with pleasure engage with 
them in denying ourselves the drinking of foreign tea, in hopes to 
frustrate a plan which tends to deprive ike whole comniuniitj of all 
that is valuable in life^'' Similar 'movements w'ore made in New 
York and Virginia among the females ; and so cordial and universal 
became the opposition to the Revenue Acts, that very few persons 
had the hardihood to allow their love of gain to be paramount to 
love of country, and sell and use the proscribed article. Yet there 
were a few who dared to act in bold defiance of public sentiment, in 
the importation and sale of tea ; among whom was one Theophilus 
Tiillic, of Boston, who was instrumental in the production of incipient 
Steps tow'ards a popular tumult, e.\ceeding in violence anything pre- 
ceding it. He, in connexion with three or four others, continued to 
sell imported goods in defiance of public feeling on this point. Nor 
did he confine himself to the act of sale solely, but he publicly de- 
clared his intention to continue trade, let the non-importation associ- 
ations do as they pleased, '^riiis conduct very much excited the 
populace, and on the 22d of February they manifested their strong 
disapprobation by placing a rude wooden head upon a pole near 
Lillie’s door, having upon it the names of the other importers ; and 
attaehed a wooden hand thereto, whose finger pointed directly towards 
the offending tradesman’s premises. A mob of noisy boys soon col- 
lected, and by their remarks greatly irritated Lillie and his friends, 
among whom was a rough man named Richardson, who tried to in- 
duce a countryman to run his wagon against the pole and prostrate 
it. He was a patriot and refused ; and in Richardson’s attempt to 
do it himself, he was pelted with dirt and stones, and driven into his 
house. Much exasperated, he brought out his musket, loaded with 
swan shot, and discharged it into the crowd, slightly wounding a lad 
named Christopher Core (afterw'^ards Governor of the Common- 
wealth), and mortally wounding another named Snyder. The people 
were furious at this outrage ; seized Richardson and an associate, 
named Wilmot, carried them to Faneuil Hall, had them examined, 
and committed them for trial.* 

This event produced a deep sensation throughout the country. 
The newspapers teemed with the accounts of the funeral of young 
Snyder, and he w'as spoken of everyt^here as the first martyr to the 


* Richardson was, at the April assi/e, found guilty of murder, but the Lieutenant 
fJovernor refused to sign hia death warrant, and .after two years’ confinement, he 
was pardoned by the King. 
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cause of American Liberty.* His funeral ceremonies were attended- 
in a manner before unexampled. His coffin, covered with inscrip- 
tions — “ Innocence itself not safe,” and similar ones — was placed ' 
under Liberty Tree. In the procession to the grave, between four 
and live hundred school-boys took the lead. Six of Snyder’s jday- 
fellows supported the coffin. After these came the relatives and 
nearly fifteen hundred of the inhabitants. The scene was one of 
deep and abiding impress — it was the initial life of the hecatombs 
subsequently sacrificed upon the altar of the Moloch of War during 
the struggle for American Liberty. 

On the second of March, a soldier passing by the rope-walk of Mr. 
John Grey, got into a quarrel with the workmen, and was severely 
beaten. He repaired to the barracks, and returning with several of 
his comrades, they in turn beat the rope-makers, and pursued them 
through the streets. The excitable portion of the inhabitants were 
soon assembled, but the next day being Saturday, and so near the 
Sabbath, they defen-ed vengeance until Monday, the fifth. 

Between seven and eight o’clock in the evening of the fifth, about 
seven hundred of them, armed with clubs and other missiles, pro- 
ceeded towards King (now Slate) street, shouting “ Let us drive out 
these rascals ! they have no business here— drive them out !” Fresh 
parties with sticks and clubs reinforced them, and an attack W'as 
made in Dock Square, upon some soldiers. In the meanwhile, the 
fearful cry of “ Fire ! fire !” echoed through the town, and the alarm 
bells vehemently rang out their peals of dismay and terror, as if a 
great conflagration was raging. The whole town presented a scene 
of tumult and confusion. About nine o’clock, the’ mob, constantl}!^;^ 
augmenting, began to tear up the stalls of the market-place in Dock; 
Square, and prepared for an attack upon the soldiers. Two or three 
leading citizens used every persuasion to induce them to disperse, anti 
had in a measure gained the respectful attention of the populace, when 
a tall man dressed in a scarlet cloak and with a white wig, suddenlj'^ 
appeared among them, and commenced a most violent harangue against 
the government officers and the soldiers, and concluded by a loud 

The following curious communication appeared in the Boston Gazette : — 

j^ssrs, Eddes and Gill : — The general sympathy and concern for the murder 
of the lad by the base and infamous Richardson, on the 23d, will be a sufficient rea- 
son for your notifying the public that he will be buried from his house in Frog 
Lane, opposite to Liberty Tree, on Monday, when all the friends of Liberty may 
have an opportunity of paying their last respects to the remains of this little Hero 
and^r^^ martyr to the noble cause^ whose manly spirit (after this accident happen- 
ed) appeared in his discreet answers to Kis doctor, and thanks to the clergyman who 
prayed with^him, and the firmness of mind he showed when he first saw his parents, 
and while.^i| Underwent the greatest distress of bodily pain; and with which he 
met the Terrors. ' ■ A Movrner.” 
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Att ack upon a gentineU Custom-house Guard assailed. 

shout, To the main guard ! to the main guard !” A hundred voices 
echoed thg shout with fearful vehemence. The mob, by a precon- 
certed movement, then separated into three divisions, taking each a 
different road towards the quarters of the main guard. 

As one of the divisions was passing the custom-house, a boy 
came up,* and pointing to the sentinel upon duty, cried out, “ That’s 
the scoundrel who knocked me down.” Instantly about twenty 
voices cried out, “ Let us knock him down — down with the bloody- 
backs ! Kill him ! kill him !” The sentry loaded his gun, when 
they began to pelt him with snow-balls, pieces of ice, and 
every other missile they could find ; and with oaths and insulting 
epithets, dared him to fire. Emboldened by his forbearance to fire, 
they closed upon him apd attempted to drag him into the street. He 
ran itp the steps of the custom-house and begged for admission ; but 
the people within were afraid to open the doors, lest the mob might 
rush in. He then shouted to the main guard for assistance, which 
was immediately rendered. Captain Preston, the officer of the day, 
detailed a corporal and six privates, and sent them to the relief and 
rescue of the sentry, and the protection of tlie custom-house. As 
they approached, they found the mob greatly increased and con- 
stantly augmenting in number, and they were pelted by them worse 
than the sentinel had been. 

One of the chief leaders of the mob was a mulatto of herculean size 
andstrengdi, named Crispin Attucks, who was surrounded by a party 
of sailors, vociferously shouting, “ Let us strike at the root ! Let 
us fall upon the nest ! The main guard ! the main guard !’ The 
4ve soldiers sent to the rescue of the sentinel were assailed with 
every species of foul epithet — ^they were challenged to fire, and 
were taunted with the assertion that they dared not fire without the 
order of the civil magistrate. Meanwhile the soldiers loaded their 
guns and affixed their bayonets thereto ; but the increasing mob, not 
at all intimidated, pressed so closely upon them, that the foremost 
were against the points of the bayonets. The soldiers, well knowdng 
the strictness and severity of military discipline and law, refrained 
from discharging their muskets without orders, stirred not a step 
from where they were posted, and merely used their weapons to keep 
off the mob. 

• This boy was an apprentice to a barber named Piemont, at wliose shop some of 
the British oflicers wero, in the habit of shaving. , One of them had come there some 
months previous to dress by th% quarter, who^e bill Piemont promised to allow to 
the boy who shaved him, if ho behaved well The quarter had expired, but the 
money could not be got, although frequently asked for. The last appheation was 
made on that evening, and, as the buy alleged, the officer knocked him down in reply 
to the “ dun,” The sentry he pointed out as the man that abused him.-r-Tftatcfcer. 
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Attack tipon tho tsoltllers and death of three citizens. 

Thoroughly emboldened by this apparent fedr of the soldiers, 
Attacks and the sailors who were with him gave three loud cheers, 
pressed close upon the troops, and with clubs beat their bayonets 
and muskets, and cried out to the rest, “ Come on ; don’t be afraid 
of ’em, they dare not lire ; knock ’em over ; kill ’em !” Presently 
Attacks aimed a blow at Captain Preston, who accompanied the 
corporal and his guard, and who was using every endeavor to ap- 
pease the fury of the populace. The blow fell upon the captain’s 
arm and knocked down the musket of one of his men, the bayonet 
of which was seized by the mulatto. At that moment there was a 
confused cry proceeding from some persons behind Captain Preston, 
“Why don’t you fire ! why don’t you fire ?” Montgomery, tho pri- 
vate whose bayonet was seized by Attacks, and who, in the struggle, 
was thrown down, soon rose to his feet in possession of his gun, 
and immediately fired. Attacks fell dead. A few seconds after, 
another soldier fired, and then, at short intervals, to allow time for 
reloading, other five men fired one by one from left to right. Three 
persons were killed, five dangerously wounded, and a few more 
slightly.* Those who were slightly injured were persons passing 
by or quiet spectators of the scene. The populace instantly re- 
treated, leaving the three killed on the ground, but soon returned to 
carry off the bodies. 

“ On the people’s assembling again,” says Captain Preston in his 
written defence, “ to take away the dead bodies, the soldiers, suppos- 
ing them coming to attack them, were making ready to fire again, 
which I prevented, by striking up their firelocks witl^ my„.;hand. 
Immediately after, a townsman came and told me that or fiv^ 
thousand people were assembled in the next street, and IpaTswdrnto 
take my life, and every man’s with me ; on which I^ttdged it 
unsafe to remain there longer, and therefore sent the party and sen- 
try to tlie main guard, where the street is narrow and short ; then 
telling them off into street firings, divided and planted them at each 
end of the street to secure their rear, expecting an attack, as there 
was a constant cry of the inhabitants, ‘ To arms ! to arms ! turn out 
with your guns !’ and the towzi drums beating to arras. I ordered 
my drums to beat to arms, and being soon after joined by the several 
companies of the twenty-ninth regiment, 1 formed them as a guard 
into street firings. The fourteenth regiment also got under arms, 
but remained at their barracks. I immediately sent a sergeant with 
a party to Colonel Dalrymple, the commanding officer, to acquaint 

* Crispin sAttucks, Samuel Gray and James Caldwell, were killed on the spot; 
Samue| and Patrick Carr received mortal wounds, Oi which the former 

died the4i^xt m<i|iung, and Carr on Wednesday of the next week. ' 
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him with every particular. Several officers going to join the regi- 
ment wore knocked down by the mob, one very much wounded, and 
hi« sword taken from him. The Lieutenant Governor* and Colonel 
Dalrymple soon after met at the head of the twenty-ninth regiment, 
and agreed that the regiment should' retire to their barracks, and the 
people to their houses : but I kept the piquet to strengthen the guard 
It was with great difficulty that the Lieutenant Governor prevailec 
on the people to be quiet and retire : at last they all went off except 
about a hundred.” 

This tragic scene occurred at midnight — the ground was covered 
with snow ; the air was clear and frosty ; and the moon, then in its 
first (^[uarter, gave but a faint phosphorescent illumination, by which 
the features of the people were made barely visible to each other. 
It was indeed a dreadful night for Boston — aye, for the whole coun- 
try. Foreign soldiery sent to intimidate and oppress a people strug- 
gling to be free — a people still loyal, and asking freedom,’ not at the 
price of political independence, but the mere concession to them of 
the prerogatives guarani ecd by the Great Charter of JCngland — had 
spilled the blood of soil-born citizens, whose only offence was a re- 
sistance to tyranny. This was the first convulsive throe of that 
earthquake power of combined moral and physical energy that finally 
severed the chain of slavery, and dismembered the most powerful 
empire of the earth. The fifth of March, 1770, was the first dawning 
of the day of the new political era; and significantly may avc paro- 
dy tiic words of Cassius, “ Remember March, the calends of 
March remember !” 

* (hxptain Preston w'as arrested and committed to prison about three 
o’clock that morning, and in the course of the forenoon the eight sol- 
diers were also arrested and committed for trial. lilarly in the 
morning the “ Sons of Libcrty”t began to collect in vast bodies. The 
Lieutenant Governor summoned a Council, and the magistrates and 
cliief citizens met in full assembly and chose a committee of fifteen 
wlio were appointed to wait upon the Lieutenant Governor and Colo- 
nel Ilalrymplc, to express to them the sentiments of the town, that it 
was imiiossiblc for the soldiers and inhabitants to live in safety 
together, and offer their fervent prayer for the immediate removal of the 
former. Mr. Royal Tyler, one of the committee, assured the Go- 
vernor that he must not think the demands for the removal of the 
troops were urged merely by a set of vagabonds and rioters ; that 
people of the best chaiticter, merf of estate, men of religion, had 

* Hutchinson, 

t This appropriate name was given to the American patriots (who afterwaords 
assumed it) by Colonel Barr6 on the floor of the British House of Commons, 
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made up their liearts and minds, and had formed their plan for re- 
moving the troops out of town by force, if they would not go volun- 
tarily. “ The people,” said he', “ will come in to us from all i]ie 
neighboring towns ; we shall have ten thousand men at our backs ; 
and your troops will probably be destroyed by the people, be it called 
rebellion or what it may.” 

The Governor would not agree to accede to the demands of the 
people, and his answ'er was so unsatisfactory, that in the afternoon, 
seven of the first committee (viz., John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
William Molineux, William Phillips, Joseph Warren, Joshua Hen- 
shaw, and Samuel Pemberton) were again deputed with the follow- 
ing message : “ It is the unanimous opinion of this meeting, that the 
reply made to a vote of the inhabitants presented his Honor, this 
morning, is by no means satisfactory ; and that nothing else will 
satisfy them than a total and immediate removal of the troops.” 
Samuel Adams acted as chairman of this delegation, and discharged 
its duties with an ability commensurate to the occasion. Colonel 
Dalrymple was by the side of Hutchinson, who, at the head of the 
council, received them. He at first denied that he had power to 
grant their request. Adams plainly, in few words, proved to him 
that he had the power by the charter. Hutchinson then consulted 
with Dalrymple in a whisper, the result of which was a repetition of 
an offer already made, to remove one of the regiments (the four- 
teenth) which had had no part in the massacre. At that critical 
moment, Adams showed the most admirable presence of mind. 
Seeming not to represent, but to personify, the universal feeling, he 
stretched forth his arm, as if it were upheld by tho strength of thou- 
sands, and with unhesitating promptness and dignified firmness 
replied, “ Jf the Lieutenant Governor, or Colonel Dalrymple, or 
both together, have authority to remove one regiment, they have au- 
thority to remove two ; and nothing short of a total evacuation of 
the town, by all the regular troops, will satisfy the public mind or 
preserve the jieace of the province y I’he officers, civil and military, 
were in reality abashed before this plain committee of a democratic 
assembly. They knew the imminent danger that impended : the 
very air was filled with the breathings of suppressed indignation. 
They shruuik, fortunately shrunk, from all the arrogance which tlicy 
had hitherto maintained. Their reliance on a standing army faltered 
before the undaunted, irresistible resolution of free, unarmed citi- 
zens.* * 

Hutchinson again consulted his council, and they gave him their 
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unqualified advice that the troops should be sent out of the town. It 
was agreed that the Lieutenant Governor, his Council, and the com- 
manding officer, should jointly bear the responsibility of the act ; and 
tfic latter then pledged his word of honor that the demand of the 
town should be complied with as soon as practicable ; and 
on tlie Monday following" the troops were all removed to ** ' 

Castle William.* 

The funeral obsequies of the persons who were shot on the night 
of the fifth were observed on the eighth, and brought together a larger 
concourse of people than had ever before convened, on one occasion, 
in America. Attucks, the mulatto, who had no relatives, and Cald- 
well, wlio also was friendless and a stranger, were borne from 
Faneuil Hall ; Maverick, who was only about seventeen years old, 
from the house of his mother, in Union street, and Gray from the 
house of his brollicr, in Royal Flxchange lane. The three hearses 
met in King street, in front of llie custom-house, where the massacre 
occurred, and from thence the procession marclicd in a column, with 
platoons six deep, llirough the main street to the Middle burial ground, 
and there the four bodies wen', deposited in one grave. During the 
]Iloccssion all the bells of Boston and adjacent towns tolled a solcirm 
knell — a knell whose reverberations were echoed from heart to heart 
to tl.e remotest settlement, and awakened in each a strong pulsation 
of determined resistance to British oppression and unmitigated 
wrong. 

After some delay. Captain Preston and eight soldiers were put 
upon their trial before .fudge Lyndc, for murder. John Adams, one 
of the leading patriots, was applied to, to undertake their defence, as 
their counsellor and advocate in the court. This was indeed a try- 
ing situation for Mr. Adams, under all the circumstances, lie had 
taken an active part in all proceedings aiming at the removal of the 
troops from the town ; he had united with the militia as a private, 
mounting guard and patrolling the streets for the security of the 
lives and property of the inhabitants ; and he was emphatically a 
man of the people — ca people whose feelings had been so outraged 
by the very men now asking his counsel and defence. Firm in his pa- 
triotism, and conscious of his integrity of purpose, he c.vhibitcd a manly 
independejicc, and at the hazard of losing the favor ai^ esteem of 
the people, he stepped forward as the advocate of the prisoners, 
having for his colleague Josiah Quincy, another leading patriot, 

* Castle William was on Castle Island, nearly three miles south-east from Boston, 
and at the entrance of the harbor. It was visit-ed by President Adams, the elder, on 
the 7th ot December, 1799, who then changed its name to Fort Independence.— • 

yVillson, 
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wliosc eloquence hnd frequently called forth the loudest ap])lause 
within Fancuil Hall, the “ Cradle of American Liberty,”. After a 
fair and intpartial trial, before a Boston Jury, Captain Preston was 
adjudged “Nut Guilty and llieir verdict also was, that six of the 
soldiers were not guilty ; and that two — Montgomery, who killed 
Attacks, and Killroy, who was proved to have shot another man — 
were not guilty of murder, but of manslaughter only. It was 
admitted on all hands that only seven guns were fired, and there 
being eight soldiers, there must consequently be one innocent ; and 
the jury chose rather to let the guilty go free, than to condemn and 
punish one innocent man. This trial, the advocates engaged in it, 
and the verdict of the jury, ilndcr all the circumstances, exhibit to 
the world an instance of nobleness of fijcling and righteousness of 
purpose unparalleled in history ; and form one of those luminous 
points of the American Revolution which ever appear like culminat- 
ing stars. 

It is a singular coincidence that on the fifth of March, the very 
day on which the tumult and massacre in Boston took place, Jiord 
North moved' for leave to bring in a bill repealing the act imposing 
duties upon glass, paper, and painters’ colors, but still retaining tl*e 
duty upon tea, for the purpose, as was alleged by the mover, of 
“ saving the national honor” in this extraordinary concession to the 
Colonies. This movement on the part of the minister was inijiclled 
by a petition presented by English merchants, representing that, in 
consequence of the duties and taxes, the discontent of the Americans, 
and their combinations to prevent the importation of British goods, 
their trade had gone to ruin. Lord North, fearing the discontents of 
America might infect with a similar feeling the commercial classes 
of England, felt it expedient to introduce his half-and-half resolu- 
tions, When they were presented, they met with little favor l)y 
cither party. Mr. Grenville, the parent of the Stamp Act, argued, 
as he had done before, that he, at least, had acted systematically ; 
that in imposing the stanqj duties, he had reason to think that the\ 
would be j)aid ; that the succeeding ministry, in repealing the act, 
had re-affirmcd the right of Parliament to tax the Colonies ; that Mr. 
Charles Townshend, under the next ministry, had laid his diilii s 
upon unwis# and anti-commercial principles; and that tlnuse tlulii's 
had turned out far more odious to the Colonics than the Stanq) .Act; 
that now a partial repeal would not do ; that ministers must give up 
the whole, the duty upon tea, as well as upon the rest, or stand by 
the whole. A partial repeal, he said, would do no good, nor would 
the Americans now rest satisfied with anything short of the renunci- 
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Debate in the British Parliament. Effect of the Ke|K?)al in the Ctiloniea. 

ation by Parliament of the right to tax them in any way, either 
externally or internally. He declined giving any vote. 

Governor Pownall proposed, as an amendment, that the repeal 
should be extended to all articles, as the only way of quieting the 
Colonies. Colonel Barr6, General Conway, and others, supported 
this amendment. Lord Barrington and others opposed alike tlie 
original motion and the amendment, declaring their conviction that 
even a total repeal would fail in satisfying the Americans, and that 
they would never again be obedient to English laws, until reduced 
to submission by English arms. Pownall’s amendment was rejected 
by a vote of two hundred and four against one hundred and forty- 
two ; and leave was given to bring in Lord North’s bill. A subse- 
quent motion, to repeal the duly on tea, was lost.* Ijord North’s 
repealing bill, after encountering much opposition in both Houses, 
and e.specially in the Jvords, was finally carried, and received the 
royal sanction on the twelfth of vVpxil. 

In the House of Commons a call was subsequently made ^ j 
for the correspondence with the American Colonics and a 
fevv days afterwards,* Mr. Jbirke moved eight resolutions * '''•>' » 
relating to the Colonial troubles, and censuring the plan, or rather 
no plan, ministers were pursuing. A sustained call for the previous 
question cut off all debate, and the resolutions Avere negatived. 
Similar resolutions were presented in llie House of Lortls, by the 
Duke of Pichmond, so altered as to prevent the previous question ; 
but they too were negatived by a majority of sixty against twenty- 
six, and the subject was dropped for llie time. 

When the news arrived of tlie passage by the British Parliament 
'if Lord North’s repealing bill, the Colonists, and particularly^ the 
Bostonians, regarded it with very little favor, considering that the 
retention of the duty iqoon lea did away with all its merits, their 
opposition to this, and every other species of taxation, not being be- 
cause of the amount, but the principle inroh:ed in it ; and this priii- 
• iple was as tangible in the imposition of a duty upon a single arti- 
cle, as if imposed upon a hundred ditferent articles of commerce. 
The New Yorkers in the meanwhile had, to a great extent, xiolaletl 
llie non-importation agreements ; and in Getober, at a meeting of 
Boston merchants, it was rcs< Ivcd to follow the example of New 
York, and import everything but tea. J'hc Philadelphians also made 
similar resolves, and that strong measure of coercion, which indeed, 
through the mercantile interest, had brought about the repeals under 
constderation, was nearly suspended, much to the chagrin and dis- 


* Cavendish’s Debates. 
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appointment of the leading patriots, who justly appreciated the con- 
cessions of Great Britain, and regarded them as simply a temporary 
cessation of oppression, speedily to be renewed when circumstances 
should seem to render it prudent and expedient. 

Notwithstanding this defection of New York and the partial politi- 
cal backsliding of some of the other provinces — notwithstanding 
trade with Great Britain was again revived, and tranquillity seemed 
to rest upon the surface of society, there was still visible a deep, 
resistless under-current of patriotic decision and determination that 
ere long disturbed the placidity of the scene ; and in every direction 
the surges of social commotion beat heavily and incessantly against 
the strong barriers of civil and military power. New York was luke- 
warm, but New England and Virginia had lost none of their wonted 
zeal. In the latter Colony, the patriots were led by Patrick Henry, 
the w'onderful self-taught orator — the Demosthenes of America ; and 
by Thomas Jefferson, then a young lawyer, who was not only dis- 
satisfied with the aristocratic character of the Constitution of the 
province, and the dependence of the people upon Great Britain, but 
was firndy imbued with a sentiment of Freedom which could brook 
no restraint short of Colonial independence. To them, the “ Boston 
Massacre” was a text of power, and the popular sympathy was strongly 
aroused for the oppressed and abused Bostonians. Hitherto, there 
existed but an imperfect bond of social union between these two 
Colonies, owing to the great difference in their habits and pursuits ; 
but the atrocities of tiie fifth of March destroyed these antagonisms, 
and awakened tlie bitterest expressions of condemnation of tiie con- 
duct of the British troops and the British ministry. 

The House of Burgesses of Virginia adopted an address to the 
King having the mixed character of a petition and a remonstrance, 
in which they expressed strong dissati-sfaction with Lord North’s im 
perfect repeal act, and at seeing the mother country still madly per- 
.sisting in the exercise of the assumed undoubted right to tax the 
Colonies, as exhibited in the retention of a duty upon tea. They 
criticised the conduct of their Governor, Lord Botetourt, and plainly 
told his Majesty that no reliance could be placed upon the good will 
or moderation of those who were sent to rule over them and execute 
the laws of the home government. In every part of the Colonies 
men of the first standing and influence were actively engaged in 
correspondence, by which they kept up a continual interchange of 
intelligence, and promoted a constant and strong affiliation in senti- 
ment. In various parts of the country, the “ May-poles ” of former 
times were christened “ Liberty-poles travelling agents widely 
circulated exciting documents among the people, and accompanied 
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their di.slribution with harangues — the Houses of Assembly that were 
opened, .were found no less diflicult to manage than they had been 
the preceding year, and were speedily closed by their respective Go- 
vernors, by prorogation — and the year 1770 drew near its close, wit- 
nessing a general feeling of discontent and indignation among the 
Colonics against the mother country. 

During the years 1771 and 1772, no extensive outbursts of public 
feeling were witnessed at the north ; but on the southern frontier of 
the J'lnglish domain, the spirit of liberty was at work, and a bold- 
ness of opposition to government power, ccjual to the New England 
demonstrations, was there manifested. The tyrannical character and 
practices of Tryon, the Governor of North Carolina, had done much 
to inflame the zeal of the people in the cause of freedom ; and in 
proportion to their detestation of the (iovernor, was the boldnes.s of 
the people in their measures of resistance. Tryon had pursued a 
course well calculated to excite the jealous alarm of a people vigi- 
lant and distrustful. He had made the courts of law instruments of 
injustice and oppression, and the officers, both military and judicial, 
by whom he was surrounded and counselled, were men, in most 
cases, of like character with himself. So insupportable became 
his rule, that a large number of citizens formed a league,® and „ April, 
signed articles of covenant, sealed with an oath or affirmation, 
whereby they bound themselves perpetually to use all ju.st means in 
tin- regulations of public grievances and abuses of power ; to pay 
no more taxes until satisfied that the levying was in accordance with 
law and ecpiity ; to pay no moie fees to public officers than tlic law 
afijwed ; to attend meetings of conference as often as necessary and 
convenient, for the amendment of grievous laws ; to choose suitable 
men for burgesses and vestrymen; to petition the House of Assem- 
bly, Govcrnoi*, Council, King, and Parliament, for redress of griev- 
ances ; to interchange opinions and intelligence, and enjoy the privi- 
leges guaranteed to them by the Constitution ; to contribute money 
lor defraying the expenses of the league ; and in all cases, to sub- 
mit to the jutlgmcnt of the majority of the body. This association 
ol men was termed “ The Regulation,” or “ the Regulators,” and in 
a short time they were spread all over the western counties of the 
Carolinas, and were potential in keeping alive and augmenting the 
spirit of resistance to the oppressions of the home government through 
her executive agents. While the same innate love of liberty, and 
the same spirit of independence which actuated the intelligent patri- 
ots of the north, were the motive impulses of these southern free- 
men, yet it cannot be denied that acts were committed, under their 
passive sanction, highly censurable. At the same time there were 
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frequent cases of most foul injustice that might palliate, where they 
could not justify, the violence committed, and the prevailing ignorance 
of the masses, caused a powerful torrent of misrule, where their 
passions were aroused. “ The most sober and sedate in the com- 
munity were united in resisting the tyranny of unjust and exorbitant 
taxes ; and had been aroused to a degree of violence and opposition, 
difficult to manage and hard to quell. And the more restless, and 
turbulent, and unprincipled parts of society, equally aggrieved and 
more ungovernable, cast themselves in as a part of the resisting mass 
of tlic population, with little to gain but greater license for their 
unprincipled passions, and little to lose, could they escape confine- 
ment and personal punishment.”* They so i-esisted the course of 
law, that the sheriffs were unable to collect a tax or levy an execu- 
tion, and in some counties the courts were suspended for a year. 

Matters had assumed such a serious aspect — so much like positive 
rebellion, that in the Spring of 1771, Governor Tryon determined 
to proceed against the Regulators with an armed force. They had 
concentrated on the banks of the Alamance rive;r, where, within six 
miles of them, the Governor’s troops encamped on the fourteenth 
of ]\Iay. After various attempts at accommodation, the Governor 
demanded from the Regulators unconditional submission, and gave 
an h.our for considci’alion. Both parlies advanced to within three 
hundred yards of each other. The Regulators did not expect nor 
intend to fight, believing that the Go^rnor, seeing their numbers, 
would gi’ant their demands. 'Tryon ordered llu'm to disperse within 
an hour. In the meanwhile, a man by the name of Thompson, who 
went into the Governor’s camp to negotiate, was detained a prisoner, 
and on his attempting to leave, Tryon seized a gun and shot him dead. 
Tliis greatly exasperated the Regulators, and they fired on a flag of 
truce sent out by the Governor. The parties drew'^ nearer and nearer 
to each other, until at length the Governor gave the Avord “ Fin^ !” 
llis men hesitated, and the Regulators dared them to fire ! “ Fire !” 

cried the Governor, rising in his stirrups, “ fire on them or on me 
and immediately the cannon and the small arms were discharged. 
iVine of the Regulators, and twenty-seven of the militia were killed, 
and a great number on both sides wounded. Several of the Regu- 
lators were taken prisoners, and vA'ere most cruelly treated by the 
Governor. On the' evening of the battle he hung an exemplary 
young man, named James Fcw,t without even the form of a trial ; 

* Sketches ot* North Carolina, p. 51. 

t Til is youn^ rnan had been severely oppressed by the exactions of Colonel Fan- 
ning, tlie most odious officer in the Colony. To fill the measure of his iniquity 
and of wrong to young Few, lie had violated the person of his intended bride ! 
This drove Few to madness and. rebellion. 
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and not content with this murderous act, he barbarously proceeded to 
the destruction of the little property which he had accumulated for 
his parents in their helplessness of old age ! A captain Messer was 
condemned to be hung the next day. His wife, hearing of liis cap- 
tivity and intended folc, came with her oldest child, a lad about teji 
years of age to intercede for her liusband. Her tears had no effect 
upon the brutal Tryon. While the preparations were making for the 
excculion she lay upon the ground wcepitjg, her face covered with her 
hands, and her weeping boy by her side. When the fatal moment, 
as 1)0 supposed, had arrived, the boy, stepping up to Tryon, said, 
“ Sir, bang me, and let my father live !” “ Who told you to say 

that?” said the Governor. “ Nobody,” replied the lad. “ And why 
do you ask that ?” said tile (itovernor. “ Because,” replied the boy, 
“ If you hang my father, my mother will die, and the children will 
perish !” “ Well,” said the Governor, really moved by the words 

of the lad, “ your father shall not be hung to-day.”* But the respite 
for poor Messer was brief. He, among others, was exhibited in 
chains to the people of the villages through which the Governor 
passed on his way to Hillsborough, and on the nineteenth of .Tunc, 
Messer, with five others, was executed near that town. 

I’or a time the people were awed by these atrocities ; but they 
served to plant still deeper in the hearts of Americans the seeds of 
hatred of the English ; and jvlicn at length the signal gun of Free- 
dom on the field of Ijcxington, proclaimed the severance of the bond 
of allegiance to the British crown, the people of the extreme south, 
eagerly and instantly swelled its reverberations with a simultaneous 
shout to arms ! and a declaration of political independence. t 

One of the most startling events of this period, was the burning 
of a British armed schooner, lying near Providence, Rhode Island. 
8 he was called the Gaspee, and w'as stationed there for the purpose 
of sustaining and enforcing the revenue laws. She had become 
odious to the people of Providence by her outrages upon vessels 
entering the harbor. She was accustomed to require the Providence 
vessels to take down their colors when they came into port, and in 
case of refusal, she would chase them and fire upon them. One 
day a packet came in and rcfus'‘d to make the customary obeisance 
to this marine Gesler. The Gaspee, as usual, gave chase, and the 
packet so manoeuvred that she caused the schooner to run aground. 
A plan was immediately concerted in Providence to destroy her. A 
volunteer company under Captain Whipple, and several boats with 
armed men proceeded to the schooner, and about two o’clock in the 

• Sketches of North Carolina, p. 02 

t See account of the Mecklenberg Convention, p.l55. 
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morning succeeded in boarding her. They seized all on board, and 
after sending the lieutenant commanding and crew, and most of the 
valuable effects ashore, they set fire to the schooner, and she was 
burnt with all her stores. A reward of five hundred pounds sterling 
was offered, and other means employed to discover the perpetrators 
of the act, but all in vain. A commission was also appointed to try 
the parties when discovered, but their services were never needed. 

Soon after this, news arrrived of a proposition submitted to Parlia- 
ment by Lord North, to make the Governors and judges of the Colo- 
nies quite independent of those they governed, by paying their sala- 
ries directly from the national treasury, instead of making them 
dependent therefor upon the Colonial Assemblies. This proposition 
was viewed with much disfavor by the Colonies, and, Massachusetts 
taking the lead, the various Assemblies entered their solemn protests 
against tlie proposed measure, justlj'^ arguing that these servants, 
dependent solely upon the crown, would be the pliant instruments of 
the home government, ready at all times to do the bidding of llic 
King and his Council. The watchful jealousy of the Americans 
was aroused by this new scheme — their vigilance, which they had 
already learned to appreciate as the price of liberty, was awakened, 
and the system of Committees of Correspondence, which proved so 
powerful an agent in the work of the Revolution, was called into 
being. 

In this movement, Virginia made the first decided step. On the 
twelfth of March, 1773, Mr. Dabney Carr,* a young and talented 
member of the Virginia As.sembly, proposed, in a scries of resohi- 
tions, that a Committee of Correspondence should be appointed, and 
recommended other Colonies to appoint like committees, whose 
.special duty it should be to keep each other continually informed of 
every movement having a bearing upon the public weal or woc.f 

* Mr. Carr was a young man of splendid talents, and a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Jefferson The plan of corresponding committees as introduced into the House of 
Hurgesses was fixed on in a caucus at the Raleigh tavern ; consisting of Messrs. 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot J.ec, .Dabney Carr, Thomas 
Jeflerson, and two or three others. Mr. Jefferson was first designated to make the 
resolutions, but declined in favor of Mr. Carr. It is highly probable that the pro- 
position was set on foot by the fertile mind of Mr. Jefferson.’’ — J1 mold's Life of 
Patrick Henry (unpublished)^ p. 83. 

f The first committee consisted of Peyton Randolph, Robert C. Nicholas, Richard 
Bland, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pendleton, Patrick Henry, 
Dabney Carr, Archibald Carey, and Thomas Jefferson. 

So nearly simultaneous was this movement in Virginia, with a similar one in 
Boston, the result there of the suggestions of Samuel Adams and James Warren, 
that both States contend for the honor. But Virginia seems to have been the first to 
ihadce a decided public stand in the matter. Some attribute the invention of this 
system of correspondence to Er, Franklin. 
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The effect of the active operations of these Committees of Cor- 
respondence, was very soon felt by a more general unanimity of 
action and sentiment throughout the whole Anglo-American domain. 
At first, these Committees were confined to the larger cities, but 
very speedily, every village and hamlet had its auxiliary committee, 
and the high moral tone evinced by the chiefs, ran through all the 
gradations, from the polished committees appointed by Colonial 
Assemblies, to the rustic, yet not the less patriotic ones of the inte- 
rior towns, and through these, made its impress upon the whole 
people. Thus the patriot hearts of America at this crisis beat as 
with one pulsation, and the public mind was fully prepared to act 
with promptness and decision when circumstances should call for 
action. 

In the midst of this effervescence, a circumstance occurred 
which intensely augmented the flame of rebellion burning in the 
people’s hearts, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the more 
judicious part of the community could restrain them from striking 
at once a decisive blow for freedom. The centre of this new commo- 
tion was Boston, that hot-bed of patriotism. The bad conduct of 
Hutchinson, the successor of Governor Bernard, had led the Assem- 
bly of Massachusetts to pass various resolutions, all having the color 
of a determination to act independent of the British crown. They 
had denied the right of Parliament to legislate for the Colonies in 
any matters whatsoever ; they had denounced the famous Declara- 
tory Act of 1766 as an arbitrary and unjust assumption of legislative 
power without their consent ; they had charged the British ministry 
with designing to complete a system of slavery begun in the House 
of Commons, and executed by the Colonial Governors ; and they 
had accused Hutchinson of connivance with ministers in all the 
various acts of oppression in which they were concerned. Just at 
this moment communications from Doctor Franklin, then inFnigland, 
conveyed to the Colonies alarming intelligence of the real disposition 
of the King, his ministers, and the Parliament, and enclosing letters 
addressed by Hutchinson and his deputy, Oliver, to the home gov- 
ernment, in which they vilified the leading patriots, advi.scd the 
adoption of coercive measures, and declared that “ there must be an 
abridgment of what are called English liberties.” 

These letters were sent by Franklin to Mr. Cushing, the Speaker 
of the Massachusetts Assembly, and at once the whole town was in 
a violent ferment, which soon spread through the province and to other 
Colonies. A committee was appointed to wait upon the Governor 
and demand his acknowledgment of his signature, which he readily 
did, but declared the letters to be quite private and confidential. 
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The Assembly tlicn adopted a petition to the home government for 
the immediate removal of Hutchinson and Oliver. They. charged 
them with betraying their trust and slandering the people under their 
government by false and malicious representations, and declared them 
enemies to the Colonies, and as such, they could not be tolerated. 

This petition was sent to Dr. Franklin, charged with instructions 
to present it in person, if possible. This was granted, and Franklin 
a Jnn. 29, appealed before the Privy Council* with Mr. Dunning, as 
counsel in the case." Wedderburn, the Solicitor General, 
was in attendance, and attacked the Doctor with great severity ; 
accusing him of violating the nicest points of honor in clandestinely 
procuring private letters ; and charged him with duplicity and wily 
intrigue, equalled only “ by the bloody African.” These taunts 
Franklin received in silence, and without any apparent emotion, 
feeling conscious of the purity of his purpose and the righteous- 
ness of his acts.f But ministers could not forgive him for thus 
exposing their probable designs and the real character of Hutchin- 
son, their instrument ; and three days after his appearance before the 
Privy Council, he was dismissed from the lucrative and responsible 
office of Postmaster General for the Colonies, which lie had held 
for some time. 

Copies of the petition and remonstrance, and also of Hutchinson’s 
letters, were printed, and scattered broadcast over the whole country, 
everywhere arousing the lukewarm to action, and awakening the 
half-slumbering energies of those who reposed in the false security 
of a hope of reconciliation. 

About this time a new thought upon financial matters made its 
advent in the brain of Lord North. On account of the pertinacity 
with which the Colonies adhered to the resolutions not to use lea, 
that article had greatly accumulated in the warehouses in England, 
of the East India Company,! occasioning them much loss. Desirous 
of aiding the Company, then become a strong arm of the empire 
through its conquests in India, and little foreseeing the mischief it 
would lead to, the minister offered a resolution to permit them to 

* The Privy Council consisted of the Cabinet and thirty -five Peers, 
f It is said that on returning to his lodgings that night, he took off the suit of 
clothes he had worn, and declared he would never wear it iigaiii until he should sign 
the degradation of England and the independence of Auierica. And on the follow- 
ing morning he told a friend that he had never been so sensible of a good conscience 
before. Franklin was too honorable to divulge the name of the person from whom 
he received the letters of Hutchinson, and the whole subject remained in mystery. 
But within the last fifteen years it lias been shown that they were put into Frank- 
lin’s hands by a Dr. Williamson, without suggestion, who procured them by strata- 
gem from the office of the Secretary, Mr. Whateley. 

t They had upwards of seventeen millions of pounds in store. 
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export tea to America without paying export duty. Still compara- 
tively blind to the real cause of quarrel between Great Britain and 
her American Colonics — still unable to appreciate the distinction 
between principle and expediency, Lord North supposed that the 
Colonists, llius receiving tea cheaper than the people of old England 
were procuring it, would be gently and almost imperceptibly 
mananivred out of the principle for which they so strongly con- 
tended. Strange to say, this resolution — this new measure in the 
unfortuniite catalogue of evil ones that had driven the Americans to 
the confines of an open rebellion, was passed with scarcely a dis- 
senting voice in Parliament. And it is a singular coincidence (pa- 
rallel to the simultaneous action of Lord N orth on repeal, and the 
troops and civilians in the Boston Massacre, in March, 1770), that 
on the very day® that the minister olfered his resolution re- « Mnrch 
specling the exportation of tea, Carr introduced his resolu- 
tions in the Virginia Assembly, for organizing Committees of Cor- 
respondence. And while the letters of Hulcliinson were kindling 
anew in many hearts the flame of patriotic indignation, and the 
people were prepared for almost any measure in support of their 
oft-asserted principle on the subject of taxation, many large ships 
heavily laden with tea, were out upon the broad Atlantic on their 
way U) America. 

Intelligence of the jiassage of Lord North’s resolutions reached 
the Colonies before any cargoes of tea had arrived ; and public meet- 
ings had been held, and the consignees threatened with violence if 
till y should receive the tea. In Boston, the consignees, who were 
particular friends of Governor Hutchinson, refused to comply with 
the demands of the people, and applied to the Governor for protec- 
tion, which was promi.sed. 

A t length two ships* arrived at Boston, heavily laden with ^ 
the obnoxious article.® A public meeting was immediately 
called of the inhabitants of Boston and the surrounding country, and 
they passed resolutions similar to those which had been adopted in 
Philadelphia and Charleston, that the tea which came charged with 
a duly to be paid in America, should not be landed, but be sent back 
in the same bottoms. The houses of the consignees, who evinced 
a determination to have the tea landed, were surrounded by a mob, 
and the inmates were compelled to fly to Castle William for refuge. 
On the other hand, the Governor and his Council absolutely refused 
to permit the ships to depart without landing the tea, and the captains 

* Ship Eleanor, Captain James Bruce ; and the ship Beaver, Captain Hezekiah 
Coffin. 
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consequently were in a sad predicament. The people appointed a 
guard to patrol day and night, and prevent any of the tea being 
landed. 

The consignees sent letters from Castle William to the people, 
offering to store the tea till they could receive further instructions. 
This offer was rejected with disdain. Crowded meetings were held 
in Faneuil Hall and the Old South Meeting House, and the Commit- 
tees of Correspondence were faithfully sending information of all that 
passed to the other Colonies. On the fourteenth of December, at 
a large meeting held in the Meeting-house, orders were sent to the 
captains of the vessels to return to England without delay. The 
Collector of the Port replied to this order that he w'ould not give any 
clearance until the cargoes were discharged. The captains also 
stated that they had the positive orders of the Governor to remain, 
and that they could not pass out of the harbor except under the 
guns of the fort ; and that Admiral Montague had sent two ships of 
war to guard the harbor entrance. 

On the sixteenth another crowded meeting was held in the “ Old 
South,” where one party recommended moderate measures ; but 
generally a rather violent spirit was manifested. Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
jun., spoke out boldly, and warned them that a spirit of firm 
patriotic decision was now necessary — that a crisis had arrived when 
the question of freedom or slavery for the Colonies must be settled, 
.and intimated that the settlement must be made by a resort to arms. 
“ The exertions of this day,” said he, “ will call forth events which 
will make a very different spirit necessary for our salvation. Who- 
ever supposes that shouts and hosannas will terminate the trials of 
the day, entertains a childish fancy. We are approaching nqeasures 
which must bring on the most trying and terrible struggle this coun- 
try ever saw.” These prophetic words were soon fulfilled. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the question was put to the. 
meeting whether they would abide by their former resolutions in 
respect to the tea ; and it was carried in the affirmative without one 
dissenting voice. They then sent a deputation to the Governor to 
desire him to give the ships a permit to depart. This the Governor 
refused, and the deputation reported to the meeting accordingly. A 
warm discussion ensued, in the midst of which some persons outside 
clad in the costume of Mohawk Indians, gave a loud war-whoop, 
which was immediately responded to by one of their number in the 
front gallery within. It was evident that some violent tumult was brew- 
ing, and some of the most judicious persons present moved an adjourn- 
ment, which was carried. It was now quite dark (six o’clock), and 
as the ' people left the church, the disguised men started towards 
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Griffin’s wharf, where the two ships fiefore mentioned, and two or 
three others that had arrived, were lying, shouting, “ To Griffin’s 
wharf ! Boston Harbor a tea-pot to-night !” Many of the people 
followed, and wlien the disguised party reached the wharf, they were 
joined by a large number of sailors and colored men, who still 
remembered w'ith bitter hate, the fate of Altucks 'l^hey immedi- 
ately repaired on board of one of the ships, broke open tlic hfitches, 
hoisted the chests of tea out, broke them in pieces and discharged 
their contents into the sea. The other vessels were then boarded in 
the same manner, and so vigorously did ibesc men ply themselves 
that within the space of three hours, three hundred and forty-two 
(•bests af tea were broken up and their contents thrown into the 
dock. There were only fifteen or twenty men disguised as Indians, 
and only about one hundred and forty in all, engaged in the work of 
destruction. Many of them had their faces blackened for fear of 
discovery, it being a moonlight night ; yet a large proportion boldly 
engaged in the labor regardless of detection. -When the work of 
diistruction was over, they all marched in (piict procession through 
the town ; no disorder w-as attempted, and it was observed, tlic still- 
e.st night ensued that Boston had enjoyed for many months. 

Tliis act struck tlie ministerial party with rage and astonishment ; 
while, as it seemed to be an att.ick upon private property, many 
who wished well to the public cause, could not fully justify the mea- 
sure. Yet perhaps the laws of self-preservation might justify the 
deed, as the e.\igencies of the time.s rcipiircd extraordinary c.xerlions, 
and every oilier method hail been tried in vain, to avoid this disagree- 
able alternative, Be.sides, it was alleged (and doubtless it was true) 
the people were ready to make ample compensation for all dainagi^s 
sustained, whenever the unconstitutional duty should be taken otY, 
and other grievances radically redressed. But there appeared little 
pro.sjiect that any conciliatory advances would soon be made. The 
olficers of government discovered themselves more vindictive than 
ever ; animosities daily increas.ul, and tlic spirits of the people were 
irritated to a degree of alienation, oven from their tcndcrest connex- 
ions, where they happened to ditfor in political opinion.* 

In New y^ork and Philadelphia nc person could be fotind that 
would venture to receive the tea, and the Company’s sliips which 
arrived in these ports were obliged to return to Englaml with their 
cargoes. In Gharlcslon permission was given to land it to be stored, 
but not for sale. It was there placed in a damp cellar, where it soon 
perished. 

* Mr.s. Warron’s Ifi.starv of the Rise, Pro)rres.s, amt Termination of the American 
Revolution, vol. i., p. lOS.' 
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When the first excitement produced by these bold and revolu- 
tionary measures had abated, all parties concerned were desirous of 
placing the blame on other shoulders than their own. The Bostoni- 
ans aUribuled the extremes to which the people had gone in destroy- 
ing the tea, to the wilful obstinacy of the Governor, and his 
discovered league with the home government to oppress the 
Colonies. There is doubtless much truth in this allegation ; and, as 
a general rule, had the Colonial Governors acted witli proper courtesy 
and conciliation of manner towards those they came to govern, tliere 
woulil have been far less cause for discontent. On the other hand, 
tlic Governor with truth argued, that if he had complied with everv 
extreme demand of the people, it would have been a virtual abdica- 
tion of power and authority, and a real surrender of the govefniueni 
into the hands of the populace ; thus violating his oath to the crown, 
and betraying the trust reposed in him by liis sovereign. This, 
however, was a fair argument based upon false ])remises, assuming 
that all power was of right vested in the King and Parliament, when 
in fact it reposed (or ought to have reposed) uj)on a broadt-r basis, — 
THE pcoPLE. This truth w'as tlicn imperfectly developed and seldon, 
taught ; and the Colonial (Governors, ignorant of the value of such 
truths, and their practical application, and taught to revere monarchy 
in all its manifestations from sirrijde pomp to tmmiligal(;d tyranny, 
may, on tiic grounds of that ignorance and that tuition, be excused for 
many acts wliicb, to our r(’{)ublican apprehension, appear (juilc out- 
rageous and unpardonable. 'I’hcre was much in the circumstances 
connected with the Boston lea commotion to admire — imudi to con- 
demn, when viewed with the superficial vision of Imman undcrsland- 
ing. Yet wiio cannot sec in this, as in all olhe.r movements and 
counter movements of Freedom and Despotism during the struggle 
of the Americans m the, cause of Inberly, the workings of tin; mys- 
terious finger of Providence in the development of political au<l 
social truths which arc now acting as a mighty lever, whose fulcrum 
i.s Inlellcc;l, in elevating llie liace towards its primal sphere ? Dull 
indeed must be the perception that does not recognise in all these 
events a wonder-wauking Providence claboralmg from partial evil, 
universal good ; and cold indeed must be the heart liiat docs not, 
when this perception pours in its light, glow with fervid thanks- 
givings and praises to the Omnipotent Ruler of human destiny, who 
“ (locth all tilings well.” 
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panying his message were a variety of papers, consisting of letters 
from Governor Hutchinson, Admiral Montague, and the consignees 
of the tea ; the despatches of .several Colonial Governor-s ; some 
of the most inflammable American manifestoes; pamphlets ; handbills, 
&c. After expressing his confidence in the wisdom and patriotism 
of Parliament, he called upon the legislature to devise means for 
putting a stop at once to these tumultuous proceedings in America ; 
for the more rigid execution of the laws, and the maintenance of a 
“just dependence of the Colonics upon the Crown and Parliament of 
Great Britain.” 

Jn the Commons, on the rcrrcipt of the message, a motiotr was 
made fur an address to the throne, “ to return thanks for the message 
and the gracious communication of the American papers, with an 
assurance that they would not fail to exert every means in tin ix 
power, of efl’ectually jxroviding for objects so important to the general 
welfare as maintaining a due execution of the laws, and see-uring the 
just dependence of the (-olonics upon the Crown and Parliament of 
Great Britain.” 'I'his jxiotion, in connexion with the pn^sonlation of 
the message and llie American papers, produced a violent excitennuil 
in the House of ('oimnons, and made it “as hot as I'aiuMul Hall or 
the Old Mouth ^Meeting House at Boston.” 'J'hc xh. liatc was a 
stormy one ; mini.slers and their .supporters charging open rebellion 
upon the Colonies ; and the ojiposition justly condemning the iU- 
digested addrcs.scs that haxi been put forth Ijy government, and the 
pledges that had In en given wiiich were never more ihouglil of. 'I’o 
this rclro.sjiccl, ministers ojiposed the plea of useiessne>s in sum- 
moning the past from oblivion, and demanded iminediale aetioii u[>ou 
present information from America. They a.sked wlielher .Vinerica 
was or was nut to bo any longer considered dependent on I i real 
Britain ? how far ? in what degree, ? in what manner ? 'I’hey as- 
serted that it might be a ijiieslion irlii.thei' the. ('oloiiirs shituld not 
be given up ; and they asked fur a decision of the inipurlant ipiestixm 
in order to allow govornmeiit to take decisive measures ; for if the 
question siiould he decided in the negative, then iiiinislors would 
immediately report a plan for reducing the refractory Colonies to 
submission to the authority of the King and Parliament. 'i'lie 
strong national resentment fell toward.s the Colony of Massachusx^tts 
Bay, in consoipieucc of the late and former ae,ls of open hostility 
to the home government, not only strengthened Lord .Morth’.s position 
at the head of the cabinet, hi.l it materially weakened the opjxosilion 
in the lower House of I’arliamenl ; and when the rjuestion on lltc 
resolution authorizing an address, and also one against acting upon 
retrospect matters, was taken, there was an immense majority in the 
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afFinnalivc, and the address was carried without a division. Mr. 
Bollan, agent for the Council of Massachusetts Bay, immediately pre- 
senteil a petition, asking permission to lay before the House the 
Acta Regia of Queen Elizabeth and her successors for the security 
of the Colonists and the perpetual enjoyment of their liberties. The 
petition was received by llic Commons, and it was at once ordered 
to lie upon the table, without any further notice being taken of it. 

With a firm determination to try more rigorous measures to en- 
force obedience from the Colonics, Jiord North moved** for 

. . . , a Mtirch 14. 

leave to brintr in a bill to remove the custom.'^, courts of 
justice, and all government olhcers, from Boston to Salem. It 
is generally agreed that this measure was not in consonance with the 
niihl disjiosilion or the better judgment of Lord North ; but that he 
was probaldy goaded mi by other.s, who reproached him for liis con- 
cessions to the Colonies. .Strange to say, this measure, fraught with 
so much evil (if pouring oil upon the llame of (hilonial discoiilent 
and ii ritation, may be called an evil), like its predecessor, the Stamp 
Act, nearly tem years Ix'fore, encountered very little opposition, and 
elicited scaicelv any debate in the House of Commons. Considering 
the oireiu:e of Boston, it was lliouglit to lie very lenient. During its 
proiiress through the lower House, another petition w'as jircsentcd 
from Mr. Ihillan, the agent of the Council of Massachusetts Bay, 
desiiing to be heard against it ; but the House refuscil to grant the 
[irayer of the petitioner. (,)ii the third reading, another petition 
was pres'Titcti by the I./urd .Mayor of l^ondon, in the name of several 
natives anti inhabitants of North .Ainorica, who .strtinglv insisted that 
it was unreasonable to ileprivc Boston id its Iratle, because aomc of 
thfi pnojih'. had commilted unlawful acts ; that the bill was harsli and 
unjust, and that its tendency was to alienate the airoctions of America 
from the motlicr country. Lord North justified the measure by 
asserling that Boston bad ever been the centre of tumult, whence all 
disurtlers in the (adonies emanated ; tlnil it was the ringleader in 
every riot, and .set always the e.vample, which otliers only followed, 
lo inflict a signal penalty \ipon that ciiy, he thought would strike at 
the root of the evil ; and in justification, he quoted several parallel 
nisiuiiccs ; among others, the e.xeculion of Captain i’orlcus by an 
Ldinburgh mob, in which a whole city vvas punished tor an offence 
eoinniiuod by a large portion of its inhabitants. It was proposed, 
therefore, that the port of Boston sluuild be closi'd, and no goods 
allowed to be cither shipped or laiuli'd. 'Fliis restrictive measure 
Was to remain in force till the citizens should express a duo sense of 
ihcir error, and make full compensation to the East India (’ompany 
^or the loss of their tea ; when the Crown, if it should see sufficient 
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reason, might restore its lost privileges.* Even Colonel Barr 6, the 
standing advocate of America, said he approved of this measure for 
its moderation. Some of the supporters of the ministry used violent 
language towards the Americans. Mr. Hubert said it was in vain 
to expect any degree of reasoning from them ; they always chose tar- 
ring and feathering. Mr. Montague, son of Lord Sandwich, at- 
tributed their l>oldness to the tame counsels, the weak and unmanly 
conduct of ministers, who allowed themselves to he swayed by a 
faction seeking popularity by clamor. Mr. Van drew still greater 
attention, by declaring that the port ought to be knocked about their 
ears and destroyed, adding the quotation, “ delenda est Carthago.” 
Mr. Fuller proposed merely the imposition of a fine ; and Mr. 
Burke, who at this time commenced his series of splendid orations 
in favor of transatlantic liberty, denounced the scliernc as cssentiall)" 
unjust, by confounding the innocent and guilty. t “ It wu'-hod, 
then,” said he, ‘‘to condemn the accused witfiout a hearinL'', to 
punish indi.scriminately the innocent with the guilty ! Von will thus 
irrcvocaVilv alienate' the hearts of the Colonies from the inutluu' (anin- 
try. Before the adoption of so violent a measure, the principal 
merchants of tlic kingdom should at least be consulted. 'The bill is 
unjust, since it bears only ujion the city of Boston, wliilst it is no- 
torious that all America is in tlarnes ; that the cities of I’hiladoljihia, 
of New York, and all the maritime towns of the contiiu nl, have 
c.vhibited the same disobedience. You are contending for a matter 
whicli the Bostonians will not irivc up (juielU'. I'hey cannot, by 
such means, be made to bow to the authority of ministers ; on the 
contrary, you will find their obstinacy confirmed, and their fury 
e.vasperated. Fhc act.s of resistance in their city have, not been 
confined to the jiopulace alone ; but men of the fust rank and opu- 
lent fortune m the jilace have openly countenanced them. One 
city in proscription, and the rest in rebellion, ean never be a reme- 
dial measure for gmicral disturbances. Have ymi considen’d 
whether you have troojis and sliip.s sufficient to reduce the jieople of 
the whole. American continent tu yoiir devotion ? It was the duty 
of your (•'overnor, and not of men without arms, to suppress the 
tumuit.s. If tliis officer has not demanded the jnoper as.sistanre 
from the military commanders, why punish the innocent for the fault 
and the negligence of the officers of the crown ? 'The resislaiicc 
i.s general in all part-s of .\nierica ; you must therefore let it govern 
itself by it.s own internal policy, or make it subservient to all yu'tf 
laws, by an exertion of all the forces of the kingdom. These par- 

* MtirrJ^y {VA. Cab. Lib.)y vol. i., p. 358. 

t History, iJebatca &c,, vol. vii,, p. 69-103. 
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lial connscl.s are well suited to irritate, not to subjugate.”* l)od.s\ve]l, 
Johnstone, Pownall, Fox,t and others, followed briefly ; but argu- 
ment seemed to have no effect, and the bill was agreed to without a 
division, and almost without debate, properly speaking. In the 
Mouse of Lords, there was considerable exciting conversation on the. 
subject, but no debate of consequence ; and on the twenty-eighth of 
March it w'as passed by an almost unanimous vole. On the thirty- 
first it received the royal assent, and the tradi; of Boston was anni- 
hilated tetnpore. 

Mad ministers stopped here, reconciliation might have been effect- 
ed ; but while the Boston Port Bill w'as before the Lords. Lord 
North, in a committee of the whole lower Mouse, brought in a bill 
“ f'or the belter regulating the govenunent in the i»rovince 
of Massachiisc'lts This bill provided for an aller- 

alion ill llio constilutU)ii ot tlial [irovinco, as it stood U[)on the charter 
of \\ iltiani lil., to do awav witli the popular eleclions which d(M*idcd 
CYcrydiinu' in that Tolouv ; to take the executive yiower out of the 
hands ol the i»TowinL>‘ deiuocratii' partv ; and to v(*st tin? iioniinations 
()f tin" Kicuilicrs of ific (haincil. of the judges, and of luayislrates of 
all kinds, iin’iutlini*: tin* slicntfs, in the (/rown, and in sonic cases, in 
llu' Kina's (hn'crnor. 

TiKin this bill, St) nninih^silv hostile to American freedom, ihcia* 
\va« a warm dctiate. Bane aiul Burki! opposed it willi all their 
strenetii of mind and (deuance of sjieech ; and very pf'rtincnily asked. 
“ \\ liat can the Ann’ncans Ixdim'c Inn that ihiirlaiid \\i.>!ics tt) 
<l<'>])oil them of all lilp'rty, of ail franchises ; and, by the dcstruclion 
oi tlieir eharl(*rs, to rtaiucc them t(» a slate ot the most abj(‘el >!ave«- 
ry ? . . . . As the .\unrricans arc no less ardently attached lo libi rty 
than tin? lanulish llu*mselves, can it ever he hopial lin'v vvill submit 
to such evorhitanl usurpation ? to sucli j)ort(‘nlous resolutions T’ 
(hnan'nor i^ownall warned ministers that their measures would be 
resistixi, not, perhaps, by force of arms, Init tin* oi>i>(^sitioi\ ol the 
wliolc peoph*. Hi* alhi<ie<l to tl’ j>o\v<'rful enuiin* of I'recdom then 
in motion, tin? ('ominilte<'8 (d C'orresj>ondi'nce ; and jneoieletl the 
<‘ouunotion tliat the di.'^missal f»f Di'Cit)!' .Krankim from tin* l^)st 
Hhiri* woidd (M*eale. Hi' assured iliem that when th<’ news ol 
llies(‘ harsh lueasun’s should roach them, the corn\spondi/ig ('omiiiil- 
tO(‘s ^voulil at oiiee l>e in active operation, aiul lluough them the 
^vlioli! pcoj)lc w'ould cofiiintmicato with cacii other. He preuicfi'd a 

* Otis's Motla, v»>L i., j». I 1 

t i iiis was Charips I'ox'.s lir.st iippparanrp in Parliamentary iit'o, ami it nvxs a 
^ni^nlar bejrinnini;. lif ohjt tfed to the ncxtvr vested in the British Crotrn tv rc-open 
th( jtort oj Boston / His inigj^ostion was not supporliai bv oitlun- jvartv. 

8 
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Congress and a probable resort to arms. It was opposed also by 
Charles Fox ; but, like the Port Bill, it was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, — two hundred and thirty-nine against sixty-four. In 
the upper House it was vehemently denounced by several Lords, 
and among them Lord Shelburne ; but there, too, it was carried by 
ninety-two against twenty. Eleven Peers signed a protest, in seven 
long articles. 

On the 15th of April, Lord North crowned his acts of folly and 
oppression, by asking leave for the introduction of a bill, totally 
subver.sivc of the noblest features in the charter of the Massachu- 
setts (yolony. It was entitled, “ A bill for the impartial administra- 
tion of justice in the cases of persons (lucstioned for any acts done 
by them in the execution of the laws, or for the suppression of riots 
and tumults in the province of Massacinisctts Bay, in New England.” 
It provided that, in case any person should be indicted in that pro- 
vince for murder, or any other capital oirence, or any indictment for 
riot, resistance of the magistrate, or impeding the laws of revemu; 
in the smallest degree, he might, at the option of the Covernor, or, 
in his absence, of the Lieutenant (Governor, be taken to another 
Colony, or transported to Creat Britain, for trial, a thousand leagues 
from his friends, and amidst his enemies. 

Lord North supported his resolution witii his usind ability. “ We 
must show tiie Americans,” said ho, “ that we will no longer sit 
quietly under their insults ; and also that, even wlten rousttd, our 
measures are not cruel and vitulictive, but necessary ftnd eUieacious. 
This is the last act I have to propose in order to perfect the plan ; 
the rest will depend on the vigihincc of liis Majesty’s servtuils em- 
ployed there.” The motion for leave to introduce tl»e bill was 
violently opposed by Barre and others. He denounced the “[dan” 
as big with misery, and pregnant willt danger to the British empire. 
“ This,” said he, “ is indeed the most e.vtraordinary resolutiott that 
was ever heard in the Parliament of England. It offers new eii- 
cotiragenicnt to military insolence, already so insupportable. . , - • 
By this law, the Americans arc deprived of a right which belongs to 
every human creature, — that of demanding justice before a tribuii-'l 
composed of impartial judges. Even Captain Preston, who, in ila if 
own city of Boston, had shed the blood of citizens, found among 
them a fair trial, and equitable judges.” The motion for leave to bring 
in the bill was passed without a division, and on the twenty-first it 
was introduced, and gave rise to another stormy debate. Alderinaa 
8awbridge asserted that the measure proposed was ridiculous and 
cruel ; that witnesses against the crown could never be brought over 
to England ; that the act was meant to enslave the Americans ; 
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cxjiressscd the ardent hope tliatthe Americans' would not admit of the 
cxecvtlion of any of these destructive bills, but nobly refuse them all. 
He said, “If they do not, llioy are the most abject slaves upon earth, 
and nothing the minister can do is base enough for them.” Pownall 
loudly predicted a Congress, and perhaps a war. The House was 
quite thin when the vote was taken ; and it was carried, one hundred 
and twenty-seven to forty-four. In the Lords it was carried, forty- 
nine' to twelve. Eight Peers entered a strong protest against it. 

Mr. Rose Fuller, who generally supported ministers, sincerely 
desiring reconciliation, and WMshing to break the severity of the mea- 
sures about to be put itito e.xecution against the Colonics, 
moved for the repeal of the lea duty,“ the immediate source ** 
of all the evil. His motion wa.s sustained by the eloquence of 
Ihirkc, but it was negatived by one hundred and eighty-two to forty- 
nine. On the pronunciation of the decision, Mr. Fuller made use of 
the.se remarkable w'ords ; “ I will pow' take my leave of tlie whole 
plan ; you,vrtll commence your ruin from this day ! I am sorry to 
say, that not only the House has fallen into this error, but the people 
approve of the measure. The jicople, I am sorry to say, are misled. 
But a short time will prove the evil tendency of this bill. If ever 
thoi'C was a nation rn.shing headlong to its ruin, it is this.” 

It bcimr near the close of the session, many meinher.s liad retired 
into the country ; and when the hill was read the tliird time, and the 
vote was taken, the number was very small, although tlie majority 
was large — one hundred and twenty-seven ayes to tw'cnly-four 
iiavs. In the Lords it pas.scd by a majority of forty-three to Uvelve, 
and a protest was signed by only eight Peers. 

'riuts, in rapid succession, did the British ministry introduce into 
Pfuliainent strong and oppressive measures, avow'cdly designed as a 
plan to coerce the American Colonie.s into tame submission to the 
power that was daily binding heavy chains upon them. How mani- 
fi'st appears the inisuudcrstaiuliug of the English of the temper of 
tlieir children beyond the sea ; and how futile did these measures i 
l)ru\ e when the theory was tested by practice ! instead of awing 
the .\merican.s into submission, lliey strengthened the strong arm of 
•lefiance, and added tenfold fervor to the zeal of patriotism ; and the 
“ plan ” adopted, instead of meeting the exigencies of the case, not 
only failerl to secure its aim, but was the instrument of incalculable 
mischief to the British realm. 

Immediately after -the decision of trie questions just noticed, a bill 
Was introduced into the House of Lords, which plainly evinced the 
fear ol the ministry that their coercive measures would drive llie 
f^olonics to open rebellion and a resort to arms. It was a bill 
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“ For making more effectual provision for the government of 
the province of Quebec, in North America.” It proposed the es- 
tablishment in Canada of a Legislative Council, invested with all 
powers, except that of levying taxes. It was provided that its 
members should be appointed by the Crown, and continue in author- 
ity during its pleasure ; that Canadian subjects, professing the Catho- 
lic faith, might be called to sit in the Council ; that the Catholic 
clergy, with the exception of the regular orders, should be secured in 
the enjoyment of their possessions, and of their tithes from all those 
who professed their religion ; that the French laws, without jury, 
should be re-established, preserving, however, the English laws, with 
trial by jury, in criminal cases. It was also added, in order to fur- 
nish the ministers with a larger scope for their designs, that the 
limits of Canada should be extended, so as to embrace the territory 
situated between the lakes, and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers.* 
This was a liberal concession to the people of Canada, nearly all 
of whom were French, and but a small ])ortion of thcm'T*»ote.stants.t 
The nobility and clergy had frequently complained of the curtailment 
of their privileges, and maintained that they were belter off under 
the old French rule previous to 1763, than now. The measure pro- 
posed was well calculated to quiet all discontent in Canada, and 
make the people loyal. By such a result, a place would be secured, 
in ihe immediate vicinity of the refractory Colonies, where tro(jpii 
and munitions of war might be landed, and an overwhelming fored- 
be concentrated, ready at a moment’s warning to march into the ter- 
ritory of, and subdue, the rebellious Americans. This was doubtless 
the ulterior design of the ministry in offering these concessions ; a))d 
the eagle vision of Colonel Barr6 plainly perceived it. In the debate 
on the bill, he remarked, “ A very extraordinary indulgence is given 
to the inhabitants of this province, and one calculated to gain the 
hearts and affections of these people. To this I cannot object if it 
is to be applied to good purposes ; but if you are about to raise a 
Popish armij to serve in the Colonies, from this tiiric all hope of 
peace in, America will be destroyed.” The bill met with violent 

* iiitw?ltcti<>n of this bill, Thomas and .John Penn, son and graml- 

son of W^PRrl’enn, put in a reiininstrance aj^ainst the boundary proposition, as it 
contemplated an encroachment upon their territory, they being the proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania, and the counties of New Castle, Kent, and .Sussex, in Delaware. 
Burke, also, who JJjj^'then tlie af5ent for New York, contended agaitist tlie boundary 
proposition, because iyeWroached upon the boundary line of that Colony. 

f General Carletoh,^^i G«tvernor of Canada, aswerted during his examination 
before Parlilunent, that there were then in that province only about three hundred 
and sixty Rrbtestants, be.sides women and children ; while there were m>o hundred 
and fifty thousand Roman Catholics. • 
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opposition within and without 'Parliament, as it was opposed to the 
rcligiou.s and national prejudices of the great mass of the English 
people. It was finally passed by a handsome majority, and on the 
twenty-first of June became law, by receiving the royal signature. 
The other laws, — the Boston Port Bill, — the subversion of the Massa- 
chusetts charter — and the law authorizing the transportation of 
criminals to Great Britain for trial, were all received with hearty 
approbation by the people of England. 

While the British Parliament were organizing these strong mea- 
sures against ihe Americans, the latter were active in preparing an 
efficient barrier of defence against the effects of further legislative 
encroachments. As early as January, the Assembly of Massachu- 
setts Bay resolved that it was incumbent upon the judges of that 
Colony to determine at once, whether they would receive their sala- 
ries direct from the Crown, or depend therefor upon the votes of tlie 
Assembly. Chief Justice Oliver replied to these queries, that he 
should loqk to the Crown hereafter for his emoluments of office. 
The Assembly tiien resolved by a majority of ninety-six to nine, 
“ That Piitcr Oliver hath, by his conduct, proved himself an enemy 
to the constitution of this province, and is become justly obnoxious 
to the good people of it ; that he ought to be removed from the 
office of Chief Justice ; and that a icmonstrance and petition to the 
Governor and Council for his immediate removal be prepared.” 
They also resolved to impeach the Chief Justice. The' Governor 
I'cfuscd to remove him, and declai'ed the acts of the Assembly un- 
constitutional. This refusal of the Governor was to them presump- 
tive evidence that he too would receive his salary directly from the 
('rown, and that henceforth, if not removed, he would act perfectly 
independent of the Colony. 

I lutchinson had become so odious to the people of Massachusetts 
Bay, that had not his recall accompanied the Port Bill and others, no 
doubt the summary vengeance of an incensed populace would have 
overtaken him when these oppressive measures w^ent into operation. 
The Governor himself feared their resentment when he should be 
stripped of power and unshielded by the broad aegis of majesty, as 
it.s representative ; and, chagrined by the loss of place, and mortified 
by the neglect of some, he retired to a small village in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston and secluded him.self from observation until he 
embarked for London on the memorable day when, by act of 
Parliament, the port of Boston was closed." He was sue- 
cceded in office by General Gage, who, a few days after 
the reception of the Port Bill,* landed on Long Wharf with * 
part of his family and staff, and without troops. At New York, 
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General Gage had distinguished himself by discreet and conciliatory 
conduct, and hewas very courteously received in Boston notwithstand- 
ing the popular ferment that was so visible on every side. He was 
entertained by the magistrates and others at a public dinner, and that 
evening Hutchinson was burned in eifigy. The next day a nume- 
rously attended town meeting was held, to take into consideration the 
Port Bill, and it was resolved, “ That it is the opinion of this town, 
that, if the other Colonies come into a joint resolution to stop all 
importation from, and exportation to. Great Britain, and every part 
of the West Indies, till the act be repealed, the same will prove the 
salvation of North America and her liberties ; and that the impolicy, 
injustice, inhumanity and cruelty of the act exceed all our powers 
of expression ; we therefore leave it to the just censure of others, 
and appeal to God and the world.” 

A vast number of copies of the act were printed on mourning 
paper with black lines around it, and they were cried through the 
country as “the barbarous, cruel, bloody and inhuman murder.” In 
many places the act was burnt with great solemnity in the presence 
of assembled multitudes. 

This act, so cruel and oppressive, inflamed the whole country, and 
everyw'here awakened the nrosl lively sympathy for Boston, the 
martyr city. The people of Salem, to whoso town the Custom 
House and other offices of government were removed, generously 
refused to build their prosperity upon the ruins of their sister city ; 
and the inhabitants of Marblehead kindly offered llie Bostonians the 
use of their harbor, wharves and warehouses, free of expense. 
Throughout the country public meetings were called, and from every 
point in the Colonics, the people of Boston received words of en- 
couragement, congratulation, sympathy, and unqualified approbation. 
The pens of the various Committees of Correspoiulencc were active 
night and day, and every hill and valley, mountain and plain, from 
Plymouth to Georgia, was traversed by the couriers of these amanu- 
enses of the people’s will. 

The House of Burgesses of Virginia was in session when the 
news of the Boston Port Bill arrived, and it was received with the 
utmost indignation. When the first burst of feeling had subsided, 
they resolved that the first of June (the day on which the bill was to 
take effect) should be observed as a “ day of fasting, humiliation and 
prayer, devoutly to implore the Divine interposition in averting the 
heavy calamity which threatens destruction to our civil rights, and 
the evils of a civil war ; to give us one heart and one mind, firmly 
to oppose, by all just and proper means, every injury to American 
irights that the minds of his Majesty and his Parliament may 
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be inspired from above with wisdom, moderation, and justice, to 
remove from the loyal people of America all cause of danger from 
a continued pursuit of measures pregnant with their ruin.” 

This example was followed in other places, and orators in public 
halls and ministers of the gospel in the pulpits, pronounced dis- 
courses peculiarly adapted to inflame the public mind, and nerve the 
popular arm in its position of defiance. The expressed sympathy 
of the Virginia Assembly for their sister Colony, was highly ofiensive 
to Lord Dunmore, the Governor, and on the following day® 
he dissolved them.* The members withdrew, andreassem- 
bled at the Raleigh tavern, to the number of eighty-one, and organ- 
ized themselves into an association and prepared an address to the 
people, recommending several measures which the exigencies of the 
times seemed to call for. Among them was a proposition for a Gene- 
ral C0NGRE.S8 of deputies from all the Colonies ; and they recom- 
mended the (Committee of Correspondence to communicate with the 
chief corresponding committees of other Colonies, on this vital subject. 
Tins proposition was eagerly accepted by all the provinces, and 
preparations were speedily made for the General Congress.t 

On this, as on several other occasions, a remarkable coincidence 
of opinion and action between the comparatively widely separated 
Colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts was exhibited. A similar- 
ity of expressed thought and resolution to act, e.xisted simultaneously 
between them, without a possibility of previous conference. Only 
six days after the resolutions of the Virginians, recommending a 
gencrab^ion^ress, were framed, a similar recommendation was made 
by the pai0ots of Massachusetts. 

Pursu{#it to the provisions of the Boston Port Bill, General Gage 
look measures to transfer the government oflices, and the place of 
Assembly of the Representatives, to Salem, on the first of June. 
On the thirty-first of May, the General Assembly met in Boston for 
the last time. General Gage, by proclamation, adjourned them until 
the seventh of June, to meet at Salem. Before adjourning, however, 
they appointed two Members of the Assembly, Samuel Adams, of 
Boston, and Mr. Warren, of Plymouth, to act during the interim, as 
the exigencies of the case might require, and then quietly separated. 
These two, with a few other chosen spirits, met in secret conference 
immediately, and on the ensuing evening, several others were intro- 

* His speech on the occasion 
House of Burgesses : — I have in 
conceived in such terms as reilc 
Oreat Britain, which makes i 
accordingly.^* 



“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
md a })aper published by order of your House, 
(ily upon his Majesty and the Parliament of 
fesary to dissolve you, and you are dissolved 
Appendix, Note IIL 
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duced, wlien a discussion of general circumstances connected with 
the best interests of America, took place. On the third evening 
of their conference, their plans were matured and ripe for execution. 
Among these was a plan for a General Congress, to consult on the 
safety of America; provisions made for supplying funds and muni- 
tions of war ; and an address to the other Colonies, inviting their 
co-operatien in the measure of a General Congress, proposed. They 
also prepared resolutions exhorting the people to renounce, as far as 
possible, the consumption, not only of tea, but of all commodities 
imported from Great Britain or her Colonies. 

When the General Assembly met on the seventh of .Tune, the 
result of the deliberations of these patriots was boldly laid before 
that body. The partisans of the Crown were filled with amazement 
at the boldness with which the paternity of these treasonable mea- 
sures was avowed by men in that Assembly, of the highest standing 
and influence ;* and the consummate ability manifested in the elabo- 
ration of the scheme. Determined to have a vote of the Assembly 
on the plan, before the matter should become known to Governor 
Gage, the patriots had locked the doors, and allowed neither ingress 
nor egress. One of the members, warmly devoted to the government 
interest, feigned sudden illness, and he was allowed to depart. He 
immediately ran to the (iovernor, and acquainted him with the pro- 
ceeding.s in progress. Gage immediately sent his secretary to dis- 
solve the Assembly by proclamation, lie found the doors locked, 
and was refused an entrance. He then read the proclamation of dis- 
solution on the stairs, but it was little heeded by the patriots within, 
who proceeded to the adoption of their propo.sed plan of future action,, 
and appointed delegates to the General Congress. 

Virginia held her Assembly for the appointment of delegates to 
Congress on the twenty-sixth of August, at Williatnsburg ; Mary- 
land at Annapolis ; South Carolina at Charleston ; Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia ; Connecticut at New Ijondon ; Rhode Island at New- 
port ; and before the close of August, a full representation from 
twelve of the Colonies was elected and furnished with credentials. 
No province sent less than two, nor more than .seven Representatives. 

'I'he committee of five appointed by the Massachusetts Assembly, 
at the head of which was Samuel Adams, prepared a document entitled 
a “ Solemn League and Covenant,” in which all the non -importation 
agreements and all resolutions against commercial intercourse with the 
mother country, wore concentrated. All who felt an attachment to the 

♦ Hancock, Samuel Adams, Cushings Hawll^V^obert T. Payne, Greenleaf, and 
others of that character, * ^ I 
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American cause were called upon to sign it ; and the covenanters were 
required to obligato themselves, in the presence of God, to cease 
all commerce with England, dating from the last of the ensuing 
month of August, until the late wicked acts of Parliament should be 
repealed, and the Massachusetts Colony reinstated in all its rights 
and privileges ; to abstain from the use of any British goods what- 
soever ; and to avoid all commerce or traffic with those who refused 
to sign the League. Finally, it was covenanted that those who 
refused to sign the League, should be held up to public scorn and 
indignation, by the publication of their names. The articles of the 
League were transmitted by circulars, to all the other provinces, 
with invitations to the inhabitants to affix their names thereto. Phi- 
ladelphia alone, as a city, did not accept the invitation to join in such 
a measure, preferring to refer the matter to the General Congress, 
and agreeing to execute faithfully all measures therein agreed upon. 
As soon as this act of the Assembly committee was known to 
General Gage, he issued a proclamation denouncing the League as an 
unlawful combination, hostile and traitorous to the Crown and Par- 
liament, and ordered the magistrates to apprehend and bring to trial, 
all guilty of signing it. But his proclamation was laughed at ; his 
orders were totally disregarded, and the League was everywhere 
subscribed to. 

On the first of June, at twelve o’clock at noon, the Custom-house 
at Boston was closed, and the port was shut against every vessel that 
wished to enter ; and on the fourteenth, permission to depart was 
refused to all that had entered before. To sustain and enforce these 
harsh measures. General Gage had introduced two regiments of 
troops into Boston, and they were encamped on the Common. These 
were soon reinforced by several regiments from Halifax, Quebec, 
iXew York and Ireland ; and Boston became an immense garrison. 

The utter prostration of all business soon produced great distress 
in the city ; but supplies (inadequate to their Avants it is true) were 
sent in from all quarters, not only from the interior towns of lliat 
province, but from other Colonics also, and even from the city of 
London.* The fortitude of the inhabitants under this calamity was 
great in the extreme. The rich, deprivcil of their rents, wore be- 
coming poor, and the poor, deprived of their privilege of labor, were 
soon distressed, and thus all classes felt the sequrge of the oppressor. 
General Gage was warned from time to time, that the people would 

* The inhabitants of Ocorgia presented to those of Boston sixty-three t)arrels of 
ami one huudrecl and twenty-foulr poiindji storUn;^ in specie. Tlio city oi* Lou- 
tlon subscribed thirty thousand pounds sterling? for the poor of Boston. From Sco- 
harie^ New York, five hundred and twenty-live bushels ol wheat were sent. 
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soon resort to arms ; but, seeming to rely upon the physical strength, 
of tlic battalions with which he was surrounded, he disregarded these 
warnings in a measure, but deemed it prudent to take precautionary 
steps in contravention of such action by the people. Under the 
shallow pretext of preventing the desertion of his soldiers. General 
Gage placed a strong guard upon the narrow isthmus which connects 
the peninsula on which Boston is situated, with the main land, known 
as Boston Neck. The people at once saw the real motive of this 
movement — to prevent the inhabitants from having free access wiUi 
those of the country, and restraining them from transporting arms 
from the city to other places in the province. This measure justly 
alarmed the inhabitants, and those who were disposed to adopt con- 
ciliatory measures which the great majority deemed humiliating,* 
now plainly saw that nothing short .of absolute submission to military 
rule would be accepted by their rulers. Persuaded that war was 
inevitable, the people at once commenced aiming themselves, and 
daily practised military tactics. On every side was heard the fife 
and drum, and young and old, fathers and sons, were daily engaged 
in martial exercises, encouraged at every step by the approbation and 
aid of the gentler sex. Everything bore the impress of impending 
War. 

In the meanwhile, the civil magistrates had suspended the exer- 
cise of their functions, as those newly appointed, had either declined 
acceptance, or wore prevented by popular sentiment and the popular 
will from acting in their several offices. Nearly all of the thirty-^v 
new counsellors who had been appointed by the Governor, ei^r 
declined or were forced to resign by the unequivocal demonstrations 
of public disfavor which they experienced at every turn. The 
courts of justice were suspended; the attorneys who had issued writs 
of citation were compelled to ask pardon in the public journals, and 
promise not to expedite others, until the laws should be revoked and 
the charters reestablished. The people rushed in a throng td occupy 

* There were a few timid persons of .some significance, who were willing at this 
stage of the controversy to offer conciliatory measures, and they even gave some 
slight encouragement to General Gage and his government. One hundred and 
twenty merchants and othei-s, of Boston, signed an address to General Gage, ex- 
pressing a wiliingricMs to pay for the tea destroyed. It is averr<*d that some of the 
wealthier people of Boston endeavored to raise money to pay the East India Com- 
pany for the tea, but the Attempt failed. There were some others who protcsteil 
again.stthecour.se of the Committee of Correspondence, and the action of a large por- 
tion of the mini.sters of the gospel, who, they averred, were unduly exciting the peo- 
ple, and urging them heiuilong towards ruin. But these movements were productive 
only of miscliief. Tliey made thr Colonists more determined, and deluded the 
En^isH g^^:^nmerit with the false idea that the most respectable portion oi the 
averse to revolution 
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the seats of justice, that no room might be loft for the judges ; when 
invi-ted to withdraw, they answered that they recognised no other 
tribunals, and no other magistrates, but. such as were established by 
ancient laws and usage.* 

General Gage, witnessing the agitation of the people, their tone of 
stern defiance, and their warlike preparations, at once commenced 
fortifying Boston Neck, and seized and removed to head-quarters all 
the gunpowder and other military stores that were at Charlestown, 
Cambridge, and some other places. This act greatly exasperated 
the people. From all quarters of the province the people assembled, 
and with arms hastened to Cambridge with a design of attacking 
the troops in Boston. This, however, was prevented by the influ- 
ence of the more prudent of the leading patriots. An event soon • 
after occurred, which must have convinced General Gage of the unity 
of the people, their zeal in the cause of freedom, and their compe- 
tent physical force to maintain their cause. A rumor went 
forth" that the ships of war were cannonading Boston, and 
llie regular troops massacreing the inhabitants without distinction of 
age or sex.t This news spi’ead like wild-fire throughout Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and ifl less than thirty-six hours, the country was 
rallied for more than one hundred and seventy miles in extent. From 
the shores of Long Island to the green hills of Berksliire, “ to arms ! 
to arms !” was the universal cry. Instantly, nothing was seen on all 
sides, but me!i of all ages cleansing and burnishing their arms, and 
furnishing themselves with provisions and warlike stores, and pre- 
paring for, an immediate march ; gentlemen of rank and fortune 
exhortin^Tantl encoiyaging others by their advice and example. The 
roads were soon crowded with armed men marching lor Boston with 
great rapidity, but without noise or tumult. No boisterous mirtli or 
irregularity of any kind, attended their march, but silent firmness 
and invincible determinatiim were portrayed in every face.j; Full 
thirty thousand men were under arms and speeding towards Boston ; 
nor did they halt until well assured that the report was untrue. 

On the twenty-third of August, the other two acts of Parliament 
arrived, the oppressive character of which put an end to every hope 
or expectation of reconciliation. The people plainly saw the mana- 
cles about to be placed upon them, and the violence of determined 


Otis's Botta, vol. i., p. 12 1. 

\ n by some that this rumor was sot afloat by the patriot chiefs to let the 

perceive that if they should venture to offer the shadow of violence, 
I tb the inhabitants of the province would suflice to make them repent of 
l^nnian's Historical Collection from official Records, Files, &c.,of the part 
' ^ by Connecticut during the War of the volution. Hartford : 1842. 
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resistance was doubled. 'I'he more moderate patriots, and those who 
had hoped almost against hope for an accommodation, now either 
joined the active ones, or stood in silent dismay. Many districts, 
which hitherto had been little more than passive followers of the more 
active sections, on learning this breach of their chartered rights, burst 
into a flame of indignation ; and Connecticut, which had always 
pursued a conservative course, joined the others with the greatest 
ardor. War was now inevitable, and all hearts were yearning for 
the meeting of the Congress appointed to convene at Philadelphia on 
the fifth of September. 

The people of Boston became so exasperated because of the for- 
tifications going on upon the isthmus, that, without coming to an 
open rupture with the troops, they threw every impediment in the 
way of their labor, burning the materials by night, sinking boats 
laden with bricks, and overturning the wagons tliat were carrying the 
timber. 

A meeting of delegates from all the neighboi'ing towns was held 
at the beginning of September, in spite of the Governor’s proclama- 
tion to the contrary. Tiicy resolved, That no obedience was duo 
to any part of the late acts of Parliament, •which ought to bo rejected 
as the attempt, of a wicked administration ; — That it should be re- 
commended to the collectors of taxes and all other olliccrs, wlio 
had public moneys in their hands, to retain the same, and not to 
make any payment thereof until the civil government of that province 
should be placed upon its old foundation, or until it .should be other- 
wise ordered by the proposed General Congress ; — That the persons 
who had accepted seats in the Council, by virtue of a mandamus 
from the King, had acted in direct violation of the duly they owed to 
their country ; and that all of them who did not resign before the 
twentieth of September should be cousidei'ed as obstinate and incor- 
rigible enemies to their country : — That the late act, establishing the 
Roman Caiholjc religion in Quebec, was dangerous in an extreme 
degree to the prote.slant religion, and to the rights and liberties of 
all America : — That whereas, their enemies liad flattered themselves 
that they should make an easy prey of a numerous and brave people, 
from a notion that they Avere unacquainted with military discipline, 
such persons should be elected in each town as militia officers, as 
were judged to be of good capacity, and inflexible friends to the 
rights of the people, while the inhabitants of the towns should use 
their utmost diligence to acquaint themselves with the art of war, 
and for that purpose, appear under arms at least once a ^ee^ :-— 
That they' were detcnnincu io act on the defensive so long as such 
conduct might be vindicated by reason, and the principle of self- 
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preservation, but no longer : — That, as it was understood to be in 
contemplation by the Governor to apprehend sundry persons, the 
people were recommended, should such arrests be made, to seize 
and keep every servant of the present government, until those persons 
so apprehended should be restored uninjured,” &c. They also drew 
up an address to General Gage, complaining of the fortifications car- 
rying on at Boston Neck, and telling him, that although they had no 
inclination to commence hostilities, they were nevertheless determined, 
not to submit to any of the late acts of the British Parliament. To this 
Gage replied, that it was his duty to preserve the peace, to pre- 
serve the lives of his soldiers, and to erect such works as should 
prevent their being surprised ; and the cannon placed in battery 
on Boston Neck would never be used unless to repel hostile proceed- 
ings.* 

During the latter part of July and the whole month of August, 
po})uliir commotions, sometimes violent, were witnessed in all parts 
of the country. Alarmed at the seizure of arms and ammunition 
at (!)a'nbri(lgc, the people in otlfbr places took measures to prevent a 
like ocmurence. At Charlestown, they look possession of the maga- 
zine. \t Porlsmouth, New Hampshire, they stormed llie fort,+ and 
carriiul off the powder and artillery. At Newport, Rhode Island, 
the people did the same, and took possession of forty pieces of can- 
non which defended the harbor. The more southern Colonics 
ernbiaced the cause with great fervor. Newborn, in North Carolina, 
rot’choed all the declarations of V'irginia. Governor Bull wrote from 
C'liarleston, South C'arolina, that the spirit of resistance was violent 
and universal^ The Assembly, he said, though summoned at ten, 
met at eight o’clock in the morning ; on learning which, he hastened 
to the jilacc, but before ho could arrive, five delegates to Congress 
were elected. At Wilmington, the people determined to send sup- 
plies to Boston, “to alleviate her distress, and induce her to maintain 
with prudence and firmness, the glorious cause it^ which she at 
present sufi'ered,” From Savannah, Sir James Wright wrote and 
complained of the “phrensy among the people,” and of their lawless 
proceedings. Virginia, as w'e have already seen, took, simultane- 
ously with Boston, the foremost step. At a convention held at 
Williamsburgh, in August, they appointed delegates to the Gknekal 
Congress, among whom was the immortal Washington. Pennsyl- 
vania was firm but moderate. Governor Penn had been solicited in 
vain, to call an Assembly ; the people therefore met in July in con- 
vention, at Philadelphia, and appointed Delegates to the General 
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Congress. The meeting drew up instructions* to these delegates, 
expressing in strong terms their distress at the unhappy difTcrences 
existing between Great Britain and her American Colonies, and their 
ardent desire for a reconciliation.f It t«^s also declared that, pro- 
vided the mother country would renounce the rights of internal legis- 
lation and taxation, and consent to the liberation of Boston, they 
would consider it expedient to satisfy the East India Comj)any, and 
to grant to his Majesty a certain annual revenue. Mr. Dickenson 
also wrote to Mr. Otis, and attempted to cool what he considered the 
intemperate zeal <5f the patriots of Massachusetts ; but Mr. Otis very 
properly replied, that Pennsylvania, bearing a much lighter burden 
than they, could not well appreciate their impulsive movements ; 
and he expressed a dread of the prevalence of lukewarmness and 
timidity, now in the darkest hour of trial, which would inevitably 
enslave them.j; New York gave the government greater support 
than any other Colony. The whole province was comparativrdy 
tranquil, although zeal and activity in the cause of freedom were 
not wanting. The Assembly refused to elect delegates to the 
General Congress, and they were appointed by town meetings. 

* These were framed by John Dickenson, the author of Letters of a Pcnn.sylva- 
nia Farmer.” 

t It i.s not oD.sy to determine at wliat precise date the idea of Tnd(^pi?ndence was 
first rntertainod by the prineijial persons in America. Pln^lish writers, ar<xuin^ 
from tlic conduct of the Cedonists, have commonly clrariijed them vvitti stjeretly }uir- 
borin^ such designs at a very early period. This is not firobiiblo. 'fhe spirit and 
form of their institutitm.s, it i.s true, led them to act freijuentJy a.s an indepemdent 
people, and to set u[> high claims in regard to their rights and privileges; but there 
is no sufficient evidence to prove that any province, or any number of prominent 
individuals, entertained serious thought.s of separating entirely •from the mother 
country, till very near the actual commcmxunent of the War of the UevoJntion. 

It was the belief before the meeting of thi* Fongre.ss, particnl irly of the more 
cautious and moderate, that petitions to the King and J^arliament, by a boily of 
Representatives assembled from all parts of the Colonies, would be respected, and, 
in the end, procure redress. They, on the contrary, who, like Washington, hiui no 
confidence in tlie ^piccess of tliis measure, looked forward to the probable appeal to 
arms, but still without any other anticipations, than, by a ivs»dute vindication (d' 
their rights, to effect a changt? in the conduct and policy of the liriti.sli government, 
and restore the C<iloiiies to their former condition. It was not till these petition.s 
were rejected with a show of indiffiirence, if not of contempt, that the eyes ot' nil 
were o[>eiied to the neces.sity of unconditional submission, or united resistance. 
From that time the word independence was boldly pronounced, and swn became a 
familiar sound to the ears of the whole people. — Sparks^a Life of Waahinf^toti 
(i. vol.), p. 122. 

X Pitkin, vol, i., p, 271. 

§ To show whj^t un.aniirtity of feeling and absence of party was exhibited by the 
peo[)le, the extract is fiveu : — 

‘‘ By diiip^ytified polls, taken by proper persons, in seven Wards, it appears 
John Jay. Philip Livingston, Isaac Low, and John Aisop, Ksqs., 
}i(jj|;^eJegates for the city and county of New York, to attend the Con- 
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held at various places in the province. It will be perceived, that, 
notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in the way by Colonial Govern- 
ors and the friends of the home government, twelve of the thirteen 
Colonies appointed delegates to the Congress an assembly, for the 
result of the deliberations of which, all hearts beat high with hope — 
the patriot expectant of vigorous measures of resistance, and the 
lukewarm and the royalist, equally expectant of reconciliation. 

On the fifth of September, the General Congress met at 
Philadelphia. They assembled in Carpenter’s Hall, Chestnut street, 
and organized by the appointment of Peyton Rarfdolph, of Virginia, 
President, and Charles Thomson, Secretary. There were fifty-five 
delegates appointed, representing twelve of the thirteen Colonies ;* 
and all were present at the organization except those from North 
Carolina, who did no.t arrive until the fourteenth of the month. All 
of them were men of much local and general influence ; all well known 
for tlicir ability and virtues, in their respective provinces, and many 
of them possessing a popularity as extensive as the Anglo-American 
domain. They were chiefly men of fortune, and nearly all of them 
landed proprietors. They had been faithful students of mankind and 
the history of the race ; and not one of them lacked ample know- 
ledge of the great principles which impelled them to form that con- 
vocation. And their own sound judgment and discretion, their own 
purity of purpose and integrity of conduct, were fortified and strength- 
ened by the voice of the people in popular assemblies, embodied in 
written instructions for the guidance of their Representatives. Such 
were the men to whose keeping, as instruments ©f Providence, 
the destinies of America w^cro for the time intrusted ; and it has 
been yir^|l remarked, that men other than such as these — an ignorant, 
untau^|‘mass like those who have formed the physical elements of 
other revolutionary movements, without suflicienl intellect to guide 
and contr^ij them — could not have conceived, planned, and carried 
into execution, such a migluy movement, and one so fraught with 


grpss at Philadelphia, the fii\st day f September next, and at a nueting of the 
cormnittec.s of several districts in the count;, oi VV^estche.ster, the same gentlemen 
were appointed to represent that county ; also by a letter from Jacob Lansing, jun. » 
chairman in behalf of the committee for Albany, it appears that city aiul county had 
ailopted the same for their delegates. By anotlici letter it appears that the committees 
from the several districts in tlie county of Duchess, had likewise adopted the same, 
as delegates, to represent that county in Congres.s, and that commit teci^ of other 
towns approve of them as delegates. By a writing duly attested, it appears, the 
county of Suflblk, in tlie Colony of New York, have appointed Colonel William 
^Wd, to represent them in Congress ."" — Credentials of the Delegates from JVett} 
Journal of the First Continental Congress (Foiweli), September b, 1774, 

* See Appendix, Note IV. 
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tangible marks of political wisdom, as the American Revolution. 
And it is no unmerited panegyric or idle boast to say that there 
never assembled the same number of men, who, for intellect, sound 
judgment, discretion, purity and disinterestedness, were superior 
to those fifty-five representatives of the twelve English States of 
North America. Pitt, the great English statesman, after reading the 
various documents which they put forth during the session, gave tho 
following testimonial concerning their wisdom : ‘ I must declare and 
avow that in all my reading and study — and it has been my favorite 
study — 1 have read Thucydides, and have studied and admired the 
master states of the world — that for solidity of reasoning, force of 
sagacitv, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of 
circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to 
the General Congress at Philadelphia.’ ” 

“ For a long time,” says the eloquent I’harles Botta, “ no specta- 
cle had been offered to the attention of mankind, of so powerful an 
interest, as this of the present American Congress. It w'as indecil a 
novel thing, and, as it were, miraculous, that a nation, hitlierto almost 
unknown to the people of Europe, or only known by the commerce it 
occasionally exercised in their ports, should, all at once, step forth 
from this slate of oblivion, and, rousing as from a long slumber, 
should seize the reins to govern itself ; that llie various parts of 
this nation, hitherto disjointed, and almost in opj)osition to each oilier, 
should now be united in one body, and moved by a single w’ill ; tlial 
their long and habitual obedience should bo suddenly cbangerl for 
the intrepid counsels of resistance, and of open defiance to the for- 
midable nation whence they derived their origin and kiws.’’* 

To this Asscmfjly, all hearts were turned with the deepest anxiety. 
It was universally felt that their acts would be the pivot on which 
the destinies of the Colonies must turn, ft was generally believed, 
that the acts of such a body of men would be treated with reganl by 
the British government, and that their appeals would be carefully 
listened to and respectfully heeded by ministers ; and therefore it 
was felt that they had tlie power, cither to remove the evils com- 
plained of ihrongh the medium of conciliation, or to remove them l>y 
an appeal to arms. A desire for a leconciliatioii on honorable terms 
was wide-spread, although it cannot be doubled that there were many 
who secretly wished for a slate of political independence ; but sucli a 
sentiment not having been avov/ed by the voice of public assemblies, 
it is a fair inference that llic General Congi-css met with a full de- 
termination to effect a recericiliation, if possible, with the mother 


• Otis’s Botta, vol. i., p. 128. 
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country.* Looking abroad, llic Congress saw that a decisive blow 
for iiidcjieiidcncc would be popular, even among a large portion of 
the itdiabitants of Great Britain, who sympathized with their Ame- 
rican l)rcthren ; while the people, and even some of the govern- 
ments of continental Europe, would have rejoiced at the consumma- 
tion of such an act. France and Spain, the sworn enemies of the 
English, would gladly have contributed all that definitive treaties 
woidd allow, to produce such a result. Although political writers 
in Europe were beginning to be more liberal, and advocated pretty 
freely more popidar forms of government, yet the encouragement the 
Americans would have roceived at that time from continental I'luropc 
wendd have been the offspring of hatred of Great Britain, rather than 
of good will to the cause of Human Freedom, or an affinity to the 
avowed })rinciplcs whicli actuated the men then in Congress assem- 
bled. But the Congress was ilot(;rndned not to present the least 
foundation for a charge of rushing madly into ati tmnatural contest, 
without presenting the olive branch of peace ; and it therefore, 
during its whole session, directed all its functions in a channel calcu- 
luted to secure rights withheld and principles violated ; and that 
channel was a satisfactory reconciliation, honorable alike to both 
parties. With these sentiments, and an intense desire for their 
country’s welfare, the Delegates commenced their labors. 

Oil the second day of the session. Congress adopted a resolution, 

“ That the door be kcjit shut during the time of business, and that 
the members consider themselves unyer the strongest obligations of 
honor, to keep the proceedings secret, until the majority shall direct 

* 'riioiM* were soHH' who, from the first , se«*ined to have a preseutimoiit that r» ot>n- 
ciliitioii was cut (*!’ t!i<* tpiestioii. tlu-'-e wa.s Patrick Henry. Ai? early as 

I77;h he uttered the D'Uowin*:; preilieticn. SpeakiiE^ of (ireat Ih-itaiu, ho said^ 

“ She re/// drive us to exlremiti«*s : no a»-('ominodatioii n'/7/ take place ; liostiiilit's 
will soon coniTuenee ; -and a tlesperate and ]»lo«><1y ttaieli it will be." ddiis, Mr. 
Wirt asserts, w as SV 1 id in tin* pre.'-enee of Colonel Sainnel Overt C'U, wln> at t.nct* 
askfd Mr. Ileniw if lie thoug^ht tin' rolorsio> .sn!lien*nT]y strtnnr to opptkse sin'cess- 
hilly the tleets ami armies of (Jreat Hritain : I will he eamiid with ytai," replied 

Mr. Henry; j doubt whether shall he able, alont\ to cope with so powerful 
a nation; i)ut," eontinin-d he, risinjj; from Ins chair with j^reat animation, where 
is France ? Where is Sp.nn Whet, is Holland ? the natural enemies t>f (Ireat 
Britain. Where w*iU they he all tliis wliiio ? Do you suppose they will stand 
by, idle avul indilhu'eiit spri'tators to the contest ? Will l.ouis XVI. he asl('e)> all 
this time? liolieA't' me, When Louis XVI. shall Ih' satisfied hy our serimis 
♦opposition, and mir Jleclaruliou of Imlepnidtnrr^ that all prospect vA a rectmedia- 
tion is gone, then, and not till then, will he furnish us with arms, ammunition and 
<dothing ; and not with tliem onlv, Lot he will seinl his ileets and armies fiifht our 
battles lor us ; he will form a treaty wi(h u-, otlensive and defonsi\ e, ag;:;iinst m»r 
unnatural mother, Spain and Holland will ynn the eont'ederat ion ! Dur independ- 
tince will be estalilished ! and we shall lake our stand annni^ the nations of the 
«^th P* How literally those predictions were soon fulfilled, the pen of History has 
ahead / recorded. 
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them to be made public.” The Delegates then proceeded to consider 
the deplorable state of Boston and the Massachusetts Colony in 
general ; and addressed a letter to General Gage praying him to ter- 
minate hostile preparations that inflamed the people and would drive 
them into a war ; to repress military license, and restore a free 
intercourse between the city and the country. They then adopted, 
and ordered to be printed, a Declaration of Rights, setting forth that 
Parliament had of late years undertaken to tax the Colonics ; to 
establish an extraordinary Board of Customs ; to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the court of admiralty ; to grant salaries to judges, without 
the concurrence of the Colonial Assemblies ; to maintain a standing 
army in times of peace ; to ordain that persons charged with offences 
affecting the State, should be conveyed to Rngland for trial ; to sub- 
vert the regulations of the government of Massachusetts Bay, 
respecting the prosecution of those who should be questioned for 
acts committed in the execution of the laws, and in opposition to 
tumults ; and, finally, to abolish thc Knglish laws in Canada, and to 
grant extraordinary favor to the Roman Catholics in that provinci;. 
They pronounced the foregoing acts of Parliament impolitic, unjust, 
cruel, contrary to the constitution, and dangerous to, and destructive 
of, American rights. They stated, that this Congress ])ad been 
convoked because the various Assemblies in the several provinces 
had been repeatedly dissolved by the Governors, and this was the 
only means left them to vindicate and secure their rights and libm- 
ties. They then enumerated •their rights, such as life, liberty and 
properly, and the rights peculiar to Dnglish subjects — participation 
in the legislative council ; of being tried by their Peers of the vici- 
nage, and also of peaceably assembling and addressing their petitions 
to the King. They also protested against keeping a standing army 
here without the consent of the Colonies, and in conclusion, recapi- 
tulated the various acts of Parliament which they deemed violations 
of these rights. 

During the session. Congress adopted a new non-consumption, 
non-importation, and non-exportation agreement, which was signed 
by all the members. Also an address of the several Colonies to the 
people of Great Britain ; a memorial to the several Anglo-American 
Colonies ; an address to the inhabitants of the province of Quebec, 
and a petition to the King.* The petition was sent to the Colonial 
agents then in England, with instructions to put it into the hands of 
the King \ jind with the information that it was their determination 

* Th ^ docuruent embodying the sentiments and sjnrit of our 
iutlonary are puhlmhed in full in the Appendix, Note V. They ax® 

carefully c<^ed from the Journals of the First Continental Congress. 
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to meet again in May, of the ensuing year.* The Congress also ad- 
dressed letters to the Colonies of St. John’s, Nova Scotia, Georgia 
and the Fioridas, inviting their cooperation. A resolution was also 
adopted declaring that on the arrest of any person in America, in order 
to transport such person beyond the sea, for trial of offences com- 
mitted in America, resistance and reprisals should be made. Some 
of these measures were considered rather bold by a few timid spirits 
who hoped for a reconciliation, and they were disposed to sign a 
protest ; but the zealous determination of the eastern patriots pre- 
vented a step which would have been so inimical to the best interests 
of the country at that crisis. “ 1 should advise,” said Samuel Ad- 
ams, “ persisting in oiir struggle for liberty, though it was revealed 
from heaven that nine hundred and ninety-nine were to perish, and 
only one of a thousand were to survive and retain his liberty ! One 
such freeman must possess more virtue, and enjoy more happiness 
than a thousand slaves ; and let him propagate his like, and transmit 
to them w hat he hath so nobly preserved !” 

Having fmislicd these various labors, they appointed the tenth of 
May of the following year for the convocation of another General 
Cong' css, provided the grievances of which they complained ^ ^ 
were not removed, and then adjourned.® 

'I’hc transactions of the Congress were received with universal 
favor throughout the Colonies by the people at public meetings, and 
by the provisional authorities and regular assemblies when convened. 
The Pcnn.sylvania Assembly was the first to ratify their proceedings, 
and appoint deputies for the next C'ongrcss. 'The people of Mary- 
land displayed great ardor, and the most influential citizens were 
proud in being armed for their country’s defence, ’fhe militia were 
exercised ilaily, and were withdrawn from the authority of the Go- 
vernor and placed under that of the province. New Hampshire and 
Delaware followed this example ; and South Carolina acted with 
prompt energy in responding cordially to the proceedings of the 
Congress. T'hc ardor of the people of Massachusetts and Virginia 
was witfiout bounds, and warlike preparations were seen on every 
siiic. In the New England provinces the ministers of the gospel 
did signal service in the good cause. Their influence was very great 
over their flocks, and when from their pulpits they proclaimed that 
the cause of freedom was the cause of heaven, the sentiment met 
a sympathetic response in almost o\ery bosom. 

New York alone marredyth*^ general unanimity of the Colonics. 
In the city there was much party division, and when the act of Con- 

These agents were Paul . Benjamin Franklin, William BoUaii, 

Arthur Lee, Thomas Life, Btirkc, and Charles Garth, 
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gress coiiccriiing the regulation of commerce with Great Britain, 
was laid before them, tliey refused to adopt it. New V'orJc was 
then, a.s now, the chief commercial depot of America ; and this fact, 
connected with the great influence of the large proportion of loyal- 
ists* resident in the Colony, caused the non-consu»nption and non- 
importation agreement especially, to be unpalatable. 

In 3Iassachusetts, another demonstration of the determined will 
of the people in maintaining their just rights, took place at Salem. 
Governor Gage had issued writs calling the Crencral Assembly to- 
gether on the fifth of October, to meet at that place ; but, perceiving 
the firm and decided tone of the General Congress, then still in ses- 
sion, he thought it expedient to countermand the order, and issued 
a proclamation accordingly. The election, however, had taken 
place, and the representatives, declaring the proclamation unlawful, 
met at the time appointed to the number of ninety. They resolved 
themselves into a provincial Congress, unsanctioned, of c,ours(^, by 
the Governor, and elected John Hancock their president. They then 
adjourned to Concord, where they were joined by others who were 
not elected, or at least were not present, at their first organization. 
The first measure of the Congress was to appoint a corniniltce to 
wait upon Governor ("'age with a remonstrance on the subject of the 
fortifications^ of the isthmus. To this the Governor replied, that no 
oflTcnsivo hostility was contemplated in the erection of those defences, 
but seeing the warlike spirit, and bitter enmity of the people, he fell 
it his duty to be prepared for any needful ded'ence. He pronounei:d 
their assembly illegal, and in contravention of the charter of the 
province. 

* It wiist rit this time tliat the appelhitinn of Tory vvas applied to tIig rov:jl{>.ts, ant* 
t:u.; t<^rm ihssuim^tl hy tlic patriot^^. The of tho term is vari- 
ously Bisimp ]?urnet, in hi.s History of his Chen Times f ;g:iv< s tlu* t"!- 

l .-wiiiir c\]>lanation : “ Thf; southwest counties of Scot land have schhun corn toiotii:)! 
to serve them roufiti the year; and the northern parts pr<»duciri^ nn'ro tlian they 
need, those in the we.st come in the summer to hu\' at Leith tiie stores tlnit conie 
from the nortli, and from a word, trhii'f'am, used in drivin'j; their ht>r>oN, all I hat 
drove were called lehiggamores, and .shorter, the irhi^frg^ Nt>w, i?) that year, alter 
t!ie news came down of Duke flainilton’s <lefeat, the inini.sters animated th»-ir peo- 
ple to rise and march to Iklinburgh, and then came up marching at the head of tiieir 
parishes, with unheard-of fury, ];raying arifl preaching all the way as they ^ aine. 

The Marqui-S of Argyle and his party riune and headed (iiern, tht‘y being afjout six 
thousand. This wa.s calle<l tlie VVhiggarnore’s inroad, and ever after that, all that 
opposed the court in contempt, to be called Whigg; and from Scotland, the 

word was brought into Kngl uxi, where it i.s now one of our unhappy term.s of <liS' 
tinction.” Subseipu. r.tly all who.se party liias was democratic^ w*'rc called 
The origin of the word Tory is n t so well attested. The Irish malcontents, hall 
robbers half insurgents, wlio harassed the Knglisli in Ireland, at the period of 
the in ld40, were the first to whom tJiis ej)ithct w;is applied. It was 

[to the court party as a term of reproach. 
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On tiio retun) of the committee, the Congress adjourned to (’am- 
bridge, where they pioceeded to elaborate a plan for the military 
defence of the province. They made provi.sion for ammunition* and 
military stores, which were speedily collected at Concord, the de- 
signated depot. They also made provision for arming the whole 
{iroviiice. Twelve thousand of the militia were enrolled under the 
title of rninuLc men, who were to be ready to march to battle at a 
minute’s warning. They sent invitations to Connecticut and Rhode 
Island to follow their example, and increase their number of minute 
men to twenty thousand, which request was promjitly complied with, 
atid its suggestioms as promptly executed. Committees of .Safety, 
of .Supplies, A:c., were aj)pointed, and two rnditary men, Jedediali 
I*ri;l)lc arid Arlernas Ward, who had had considerable experiem^e in 
the I'leiudi and Indian wars, were chosen generals of the provincial 
militia or other troops that might be raised. 

'I’hese warlike preparations alarmed the friends of government in 
the vieinity of Boston, and many of them fletl into the city for pro- 
tection; but the stringent measures of the patriots were fast crip- 
pling the resources and strength of (Governor Cage. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could procure carpenters and masons to 
erert barracks outside of the city for his trooj)S ; and as no supplies 
of provision.s, at all ado((uate to his wants, could be jjiocui’ed from 
the country, he was obliged to receive all that he needed, by si'a, from 
distant places. In this state of things, Covernor (Jage became 
alarmed, and apprehending that the peoi)lc of Boston might point 
his own cannon upon the bntilications against him, he caused a party 
of sailors to be landed by night from the ships of war in the harbor, 
to spike all the guns upon one of the town batteries. t 

When the ('ongress adjourned,'* the whole country had ^ ^ 
become tlioroughly aroused, and there seemed to be. no other 
alternative than quiet submission or a resort to arms, '^rhe »'xeeu- 
tive and h'gislative powers in the Colonic.s had become completelv 
tran.sposed. 'f'he ancient forms of government remained, but new 
laws we.c enacted, and all authority was taken from the tJovernors 
and tlieir Councils, and vesU,.; in the pjrovincial Assemblies. All 
authority on the part of government officers was tcrminateil, and a 
revolution, bloodless as yet, was ah'cady elTected, which many hoped 
might result in permanent indepoulencc, or a thorough disenthral- 
ment from the oppression.s which had driven them to this extreme 
They hoped these energetic measures would convince the British 

* Mills were erected for making gunpowder ;^|K\ufiictories were set up f(>r 
rriaking arms, and great encouragement was oflerec^JPKnaki ng salt]‘etre. — Stedman* 

t Pictorial History of the Keign of George lir/Jpol. i., p, ISO. 
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government of the futility of attempting to coerce the Colonics into an 
abandonment of their principles so clearly understood and universally 
avowed, that it would apply itself in earnest to give another direction 
to American affairs — a direction calculated to insure, through just 
and liberal measures, permanent loyalty to the British crown. 

While these stirring scenes were transpiring in America, Doctor 
Franklin and the other Colonial agents in England were exceedingly 
active in moulding the public mind there, as far as they were able, 
in favor of the cause of the Colonics. Every possible means was 
Used to give a general circulation to the addresses to the people of 
Great Britain, and to the King, which Congress had adopted ;* and 
Franklin, assisted by other friends of America (some of them Mem- 
bers of Parliament), traversed all tiie manufacturing towns of the nortlj 
of England, t and by personal communications enlightened the inhabit- 
ants upon the great question at issue, on which subject they wore 
kept in profound ignorance by their own countrymen, as far as witii- 

^ On the twenty-sixth of October, the day on w'hich Cone^ress adjourned, the 
following letter of ins^triictions to the Colonial agents in Flngland, written by Mr 
Jay, was adopted by Congress : 

“ PHlEADEGPIf/A, Oct, J'b 177 1. 

“ Gentlemen : — We give you the strongest proof of our reliance on ynur anti 
attachment to the happiness of America and the cause of liberty, v\dien vve lommit 
the enclosed paper to your care, 

“ We de.sire you will deliver the petition into tlie hands r)f his Majesty, and after 
it has been presented, we wish it may be maile public tlirough the jircss, t ^gethi r 
w'ith the list of grievances. And ns w’e hope for great as’sistancf* from the spirit, 
virtue and ju.stice of the nation, it is our earnest desire, that the mo.st effectual care 
be taken, as early as pos.sif)le, to furnish the trailing cities and manufacturing 
towns, throughout the United Kingdom, with our memorial to the people of Great 
Britain. 

“ We doubt not but your good sense and discernment will lead you to avail your- 
selves of every assistance that may be derived from the aiivice and lric*ncishif> of ail 
great and good men, who may incline to aid the cause of liberty anil inankind. 

“ The gratitude of America expres.sed in the enclosed vote of thanks,* we desire 
may be conveyed to the deserving objects of it, in the manner you think will l>c 
most acceptable to them. 

“ It is proposed, that another Congress beheld on the tenth of May next, at tins 
place ; but in the meantime, wi; bc?g the. favor of you, geatloinen, to transmit to (fie 
Speakers r>f the several As-semblies, the earlie-st information of the most authentic 
accounts you can collect, of all such conduct and de.sign.s of ministry, or Parlinnicnt. 
as it may concern America to know. Wc are, with unfeigned esteem and regard, 
gentlemen,” &c., &c . — Journal of Congreas^ 1774. 

f The manufacturers of these districts were chiefly dissenters, and viewing the 
established church somewhat in the light of an oppressor, their loyalty was quite 
as weak^lgymt of any class of the population. 

* this Congre-is, ik t]ii4r own namos, and in behalf of all thewo whom they repn*- 

sent, their most ]^ratefo^|;r*.,nowlodgmeDU to thonts truly noble, hononiblo, and patriotic 

!adyc^tes of civil and rcligbms libcr^^ who have so generously and powerfully, though unsuccess- 
iTuljty, Espoused and defended the causei&f America both In and out of Parliarneut. 
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holding the truth was feasible. At this movement, ministers and 
their friends became alarmed, and at once applied themselves to the 
execution of measures to counteract their efforts. The celebrated 
Adam Smith,* in concert with Wedderburn, the Solicitor General, 
applied to Doctor Roebuck, an eminent physician of Birmingham, 
and who was very popular among the manufacturing population, 
earnestly urging him to follow in the wake of Franklin and others, 
and if possible, undo the mischief so called, which they had done. 
Doctor Roebuck complied with their wishes, but how far he suc- 
ceeded in effecting the desired result, cannot be estimated. 

The Parliament which had been dissolved by proclamation, and 
writs issued for the election of new members on the thirtieth of 
September, was convened on the thirtieth of November. Although 
the ' proceedings of Congress and Jhe approval thereof of all the 
Colonies were not so verily certilied as to be fully understood in 
Britain at the opening of Parliament, yet sufficient was known to 
cause the King in Ins address from tlie throne to speak of the Colo- 
nics as in a stale of almost open rebellion. He declared that a dar- 
ing spirit of resistance and disobedience to law prevailed in Massa- 
chuseUs Bay, and that unwarrantable attempts had been made to 
obstruct the commerce of the kingdom by unlawful combinations ; 
and assuretl Parliament that he had already adopted, and should con- 
tinue to adopt, decisive measures to accomplish the establishment 
of subordination in that Colony, as W’ell as in all the others, many 
of which, lie said, were guilty of being abettors of the revolutionists 
of New I'lngland. An address to the King and ministers, in the 
usual form, was moved, but the opposition endeavored to attach an 
amendment to it, asking the King to lay before Parliament all let- 
ters, orders and instructions, relating to American affairs, as well as 
all the late intelligence from the Colonies. This amendment Lord 
North opposel^, on the ground that it placed Great Britain in the 
position of making the first advances towards a reconciliation, which, 
on account of the many acts of disobedience and violations of law of 
which the Colonists were guilty, it was their duly first to do. A 
very warm debate ensued, and the recent acts, bearing heavily upon 
Massachusetts Bay, W'ere severely censured as unnecessary and 
cruelly unjust ; and the Premier was sarcastically reminded of the 
beneficial and mighty effects he had prc^licted from those acts, which, 
according to his showing, were to “ humble that whole continent in 
the dust, without any further trouble.” But the general bitterness 
of feeling towards America was exhibited when the vote was taken. 

* Author of the of Nations.” 
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The amendments were rejected ; and the resolution to adopt an 
address passed the House by a majority of two hundred and sixty- 
four against scvenly-lhrce. In the Lords, a similar address was 
moved, and similar amendments offered, which elicited a very hot 
debate ; and the final result was the same as in the lower House, — 
the umendinents were rejected, and the address carried by a majority 
of si.xly-thrce to thirteen. Nine Peers of the minority signed a 
strong protest, which concluded with the following sensible remarks ; 
“ Whatever may be the mischievous designs, or the inconsiderate 
temerity, which leads others to this desperate coursd, we wish to be 
known as persons who have ever disapproved of measures so per- 
nicious in their past effects and future tendencies ; and who arc not in 
haste, without inquiry and information, to commit Curselves in decla- 
rations which may precipitate our country into all the calamities of a 
civil w'ar.” 

Franklin and his associates had caused strrtng but respectful pe- 
titions to be sent in from the dissenting manufacturers,* and Doctor 
Roebuck had also procured some ; not, however, without the em- 
ployment of a great deal of duplicity. The former were referred 
to an inactive committee, justly .«;tigmatized by Burke a “ committee 
of oblivion whilst the counter jietitions Avero all presented at once 
and acted upon. The vote in the Commons on the ad.lress and the 
amendment to it offered, and the unfair action in the matter of pi'ti- 
tions, convinced the Americans that they had as little favor to hopi^ 
for from the new Parliament, as they had received from the (dd. 
They had expected that the IVew Parliament, in a ineasun; unj)ledged 
to ministers, w'ould act with more justice and liberality towards 
them than the late one had done, and to their convocation and labors 
they looked with much anxiety ; for, coming fresh from the people, 
and presumed to utter the sentiments of their constituents, it was 
hoped that those sentiments were friendly and genenius. But they 
were di.sappointed. The last faint hope of reconciliation faded 
away, and the people of America began vigorous preparations for 


* Strong petition.^ w<'r(; al.so sent in from .London, Bristt>l, Livor)>ool, IVI:inr.lD 
Norwich, Hinnin^huin, Glfis^ow, and other cities, in which they gh)vviiL::ly port; dyed 
the great delrinient accruing to their business from ttie stute t)f American iiltdirs*, 
and im}>i»»red Ihirliiirnerit to reest;iblish p;icific rebitions with America, Hut the 
prayers of the merchants were ;ls little heeded as those of the manufacturers, and 
the fiaughty contempt with which some of the petitions were rejected by the minis- 
terial party can only be accounted for by supposing that the loyal hearing of New 
York, one of)|J||y^nosi prominent of the (hdonies, gave them an encouraging hope 
rthat the othf^^R^inces were on the point of bowing suhmis.sivfdy to the authority 
roWn. A petitife in favor of the Americans from the Island of 
ilfeicn rejected with disdain. 
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open rebellion. They felt conscious of their purity of purpose, the 
coircctncss of their principles, and the unity of their hearts ; and, 
relying upon the assurance that “ thrice armyd is he who has his 
quarrel just,” they felt competent to do battle/^^en with the armies 
and navies of haughty Britain. While they rc^^ved to put forth in all 
its strength and majesty their wlilole manhood/tfiey placed their firmest 
reliance upon that Providence which had thus far been a “ cloud by 
day, and a pillar of fire by nightf ” to them, Reading them on from bless- 
ing to blessing, to a state of great prospcijty, marred only by the iron 
heel of kingly oppression. Confident that it, like that of Achilles, 
would prove vulnerable, they boldly bent the bow. 



j 

^arp<*nto::> •lall—railadfelf'Litu 





Israel Pulnaiii — Uirhard Montgomery — Joseph Warren. 


CHAPTER V. 

URING ilie recess of Parliament, which was 
prorogued early in December, far more alarming 
intelligence than had yet been received, reached 
ministers from America. Positive information 
concerning the proceedings of ('ongross, — the 
various able documents adopted by that body, 
and the decided vo'cu of universal approval that 
was heard from every Colony, told ministers, in terms 
not to be mistaken, t!mt America was fairly aroused, 
and resolved to contend, vvith unbroken front and un- 
daunted spirit, for every prerogative vouchsafed them by the llrilisli 
constitution. On the nineteenth of January, Parliament reassem- 
bled, and Lord North laid before bdth Houses a large mass of 
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documents received from the Colonial Governors, together with the 
proceedings of the American Congress in detail. 

On the twchtielh, tl)e Earl of Chatiiani (William Pitt) was in liis 
place, quite contrary to the expectations of many, for a report had 
gone abroad that he had washed his hands of American afliiirs, and 
did not intend even to be in London at the opening of the session. Hut 
he was there, and opened the proceedings by proposing, “ 'I'hat an 
humble address be presented to his Majesty to desire and beseech 
that, in order to open the way towards a happy settlement of tlie 
dangerous troubles in America, by beginning to allay ferments and 
soften animosities there,” and to prevent any fatal calasiroplie at 
Boston, wlu'rc the people were greatly irritated by the presence and 
insolence of the troops, “ it might please his Majesty to immediately 
despatch orders to General Gage to remove the force from Boston as 
soon as the rigors of the season would permit.” “ I wish, mv 
Lords,” said he, “not to lose a day in this urgamt, pressing crisis. 
An hour now lost may produce years of calamity. For my j)a:t, 1 
will not desert for a single moment, the conduct of this weighty busi- 
ness ; unless nailed to my bed by extremity of sickness, I will give 
it my unremitted attention. I will knock at the dour of this sleeping 
and confounded ministry, and will rouse them to a sense of llieir 
impending danger. When I stale t!ie importance of the ('olunies to 
this country, and the magnitude of danger from the jirescnt plan of 
misadministration practised against them, 1 desire not to bo under- 
stood to argue for a reciprocity of indulgence between iOngland and 
America. I contend not for indulgence, but justice to America; and 
I shall ever contend, that the Americans owe obedience to us in a 
limitc'd degree.” After stating the points on which the supremacy 
of tlic mulher country was justly predicated, the great orator con- 
tinued : “ Resist.ince to your acts was necessary as it was just ; and 
your vain declarations of the omnipotence of Parliament, and yoiir 
imperious dociiincs of the necessity of submission, will be. found 
equally competent to convince or to enslave your fellow-subjects in 
America, who feel that tyranny, whether ambitioned by an individual 
part of the Jjcgislaturc or the bodies who compo.se it, is cipially in- 
tolerable to British subjects.” He then drew a picture of the condi- 
tion of the troops in Boston,* suflering from the inclemencies ol 
winter, insulted by the inhabitants, wasting away with sickness an<l 

* of the prereding year, ViHeoiint Barrington, the ,S<'cr(‘tary o* 

War, Lord North to withd -aw the troops from Boston, lenv in" only one reft*' 

rnent ii&^jAtJle VVilli.-jm, He gave it as his opinion that the naval force iniglit l>c so 
to reduce the Colonies to submission, without shedding a drop of 

’ blood. 
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pining for action ; and finally, after alluding to the wisdom of the late 
Congress and the approval of their acts by the people, he exclaimed, 
“ I trust it is obvious to your lordships that all attempts to impose 
servitude upon such men, to establish despotism over such a mighty 
continental nation, must be vain — must be fatal. Wc shall be forced 
ultimately to retract ; let us retract while we can, not when we must. 

. . . . 'I'o conclude, rny Lords, if the ministers thus persevere in 
misadvising and misleading the King, T will not say that they can 
alienate the affections of his subjects froin his crown ; but 1 will 
allinn, that ihej'- will make the crown not worth his wearing. I will 
not say that the King i:^ betrayed, but I will pronounce that the 
kingdom is undone.”* 

Chatham was supported by Shelburne, Camden, Rockingham and 
Richmond. On the other hand, ministers contended that to recede 
now from their position, after having gone so far, and that loo in the 
face of such bold resistance, would really amount to a complete sub- 
mission, abdication of government, and loss of all authority. 'They 
cliaii'cd Chatham w'ith the sin of sowdng the seeds of division at 
huinc and abroad, and reproved him as an abettor of nialconti nts. 
When the vote was taken on his motion, it was negatived by sixly- 
(dgiil to eighteen. 

(diatliam was not discouraged, but immediately presented a bill 
containing a jilant for the settlement of the transatlantic troubles. Jt 
pro; used to renounce the power of taxation, but to call upon Con- 
gress to acknowledge the supreme legislative pow'cr of (;!reat Britain, 
and invite them to make a free grant of certain annual revenue, to 
be employed in nu'eling the charge on the nalionai debt. This 
being effected, it proposed an immediate repeal of all the obnoxious 
aets. Notwithstanding the exalted origin of this bill, and the great 
consideration due to the opinions of the framer of it, it was irealoil 
with a great deal of coldness, and hardly obtained a superficial cx- 
ainiiiation of its merits. 'The Marl of Dartmouth, Secretary of Slate 
for America, proposeil that it should lie upon the table; but this pro- 
position was condemned by other members, and after a warm 


* I'liis Nvhif'h wa.s ovor un ht)ur in length, Wiis one ot the sf tlr.it ever 

fell from tin* lips of the ^reat orator. Franklin, in a letter to F.arl v^tai\h<^pe, tlv*- 
chired concerning it, that lie had “■ seen in tlie (rourse of his life, sotnelimes elo- 
quence without wisdom, and often wi^tloin without eloquence; but in tlie present 
instanee, he h;vd seen -toth united, and both, as he thoug:ht, in tlie highest degree 
possible.'’ ' .. . 

t 1'hi.s plan wa.s submitted bv Chatham to ^ in, before it was otl'ercd in 

Parli.'uncnit. He stated to Franklin, th^t» thjQ^gfi he had consiilercd the American 
business thoroughly, in all its parts, so confident of liis own judgment, 

but tlial he came to set it right by his, set their watches hy a regulator." 
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debate, during which the Earl of Sandwich, a violent partisan of the 
crown, moved the “ rejection of the bill now and for ever,” it was 
negatived by a vote of sixty-one against thirty-two. Such a hurried 
rejection of a plan so wise and conciliatory, subsequently drew forth 
the bitter reproaches of Lord Camden. “ Obliterate,” said he, “ the 
transaction from your records ; let not posterity know it.” Out of 
doors, Chatham was much applauded for his plan of pacilication. 
The corporation of the city of London passed him a vote of thanks, 
and a similar compliment to those colleagues who supported him, 
Franklin sent foi-th an address to the people of England, and to his 
own countrymen, in which he portrayed the wickedness of rejecting 
this plan of reconciliation, the only one that had been offered for 
years. 

On the tw'enty-ninth of January, Franklin, Bollan and Lee, pre- 
sented a petition, praying to be examined at the bar, in support of the 
demands of the General Congress. Their prayer was denied, on 
the ground that such permission would look like sanctioning the acts 
of the Congress, which ministers averred had met in an irregular and 
illegal manner. 

On the second of February, I^ord North proposed the first of a 
series of measures, designed to coerce the Colonies into passive 
obedience to the King and Parliament. He moved in the Commons, 
in Committee of the Whole, for an address to the King, thanking 
him for the presentation of the numerous American documents, 
affirming that the province of Massachusetts had been, and was, in 
a state of rebellion, tlial the House was resolved never to rcliinjiiish 
any part of the sovereign authority; and professing their readiness 
to listen to petitions and redress grievances, when the subjects 
were brought before them in a dutiful and constitutional manner. 
They urged the King to take etfcctual measures for cnforidng obe- 
dience to the laws ; and then follow'cd the usual resolution to 
support him with their “ lives and fortunes.” 

Wb cn the minister introduced this motion, he intimated that a 
part of his plan consisted in considerably augmenting the military 
force in America, and in adopting measures for effectually restraining, 
in fact actually stopping, the commerce of New Flngland with Great 
13ritain, Ireland and the West Indies, and the fishing on the banks 
of jNcwfoundland, until the Colonists should return to their duty. 
Fox moved an amendment, censuring the ministry and praying for 
their removal. Dunning denied the existence of rebellion, and was 
replied to by the eminent 'Phurlow. The debate was a very stormy 
or»e, ai^ Fox’s amendment was negatived by a majority of threa 
^hundre3'iCind four against one hundred and five ; and on a second 
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division. Lord North’s motion for an address was carried by a ma- 
jority of two Imndred and ninety-six to one hundred and six in the 
Commons ; and in the upper House, by eighty-seven to twenty- 
seven ; eighteen Peers protesting.* 

When the address was reported® by the committee appoint- 
ed to prepare it, there was another warm debate, in which 
the celebrated John Wilkes took a conspicuous part against the 
ministers. He declared that a proper resistance to wrong was 
revolution, not rebellion ; and that if success crowned the efforts of the 
Americans, they might in after time celebrate the revolution of 1775 
as the English did that of 1688. “ Who can tell,” said he, “ whether, 

in conscciucncc of this very day’s violent and. mad address, the scab- 
bard may not be thrown away by them as well as by us !” Lord 
Cavendish moved to recommit the address for a modidcation of its 
harshness ; an<l other members of the opposition earnestly rccom- 
rnendtul mildness. But the address, as reported, was carried by a 
large majority ; nearly four to one. The King, in reply to the 
adds ess, assured Parliament that he would take the most speedy and 
effectual means to secure obedience to the laws ; that he was 
ready to extend ju.st and reasonable indulgence to any truly repent- 
ant Colony ; ami concluded with an expressed wish, that the dispo- 
sition which he manifested, would have a good effect upon the 
temper and conduct of the Americans. He also sent a message to 
the (yommons, informing them that it would be ncce.ssary to augment 
the naval and military forces in America, in order to enable them to 
act in acconlancc with the spirit of their address. On the reception 
ot these documents, a violent debate arose ; and it was finally voted 
that two thousand additional seamen and fourteen hundred soldiers, 
should be sent to America. 

On the tenth of Pebruary, liOrd North moved for leave to bring a 
hill into the House of Commons providing for the destruction of the 
entire trade of N(!W England,! and tlicir lishcrics.t In this proposed 
bill was a clause excepting in the general ban, those individuals who 

• 

• (iiblfou, tlio historian, who thei .'.ul a scat in Parliament, wrote to liis frit‘iui 
^^helheld, We voted an address of lives an<i fortunes, deelarini; Massachusetts Bay 
in a state of rebellion ; more troops, hut I fear not enough, go to America, to make 
an army of ten thousand men at Boston; three generals, Howe, lUirgoyne and Clin- 
ton! In a few days we stop the ports of New Hngland. I cannot write vtdumes, 
but I am more and more convinced that^ with urrnno.ss, all may go well, yrt 1 some- 
times doubt:* 

t These severe re.strictions vvere kSMyv.inl.s extended to all the other Colonies 
<^cept New York and North Carofifiii^^ 

t About four liundred ships, two thousand tishing shallops, and twenty thousand 
men were, according to testimony presented to Parliament, then employed in the 
British Newfoundland tisheries. 
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should produce a certificate from their respective (iovernors, certi- 
fying their general good conduct and loyalty, and who should ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the British Parliament. Ministers 
represented this measure as a just and wise punishment of the 
Americans for their rebellious proceedings, and only a fair rcl;diatiou 
of a similar course which the Congress had adopted. This iruiasure, 
like the others, awakened a stormy debate, and encountered violent 
opposition, being pronounced, even by lukewarm men, as cruel and 
unjust, tyrannical and unnecessary. The motion to bring in the 
hill was carried by the immense majority of two hundred and sixty*, 
one against eighty-five. In the furtlier progress of the bill, many 
petitions were presented against it. Among them was one from the 
merchants of London, representing the great loss they must sus- 
tain by thus impovcrisliing the Colonists ;* and another was froni the 
Quakers, in behalf of their brethren of Nantucket, who by such an 
act, as their chief employment was fishing, would be reduced to a 
stale of acturd famine. This latter petition was treated with great 
respect, and elicited much commiseration. 

^ „ On the third reading of the bill," an amcndalorv clause 

a March 8. P r r i i i ‘ i i 

was propo.scd, e.xccpting articles of lood which might he 
broiiglit coastwi.se from any port of America. This clause was 
rejected, and the bill was carried by a majority of one hundred and 
cighty-ciglit to fifty-eight. In the House of Lords the amendment 
to include all the (h>lonie.s cj.vccpt New York and North Carolina, 
was oflered. It was carried by a large majority,* and tlio 
bill, as amended, was adopted by a vole of sevtnUy-lhrce 
to twenty-one. t The aniendinenl was subsequently withdrawn (a 
separate bill designed to have the same efTecl, being presen1(‘d by 
Lord N<nlli), and on llic thirtieth of March, the original bill received 
the royal signature. 

Wlnic this last bill was in Iran.situ through tlic Houses, l^orJ 
North astonished all parties by a motion to introduca^ a bill'' 
intended to be conciliatory, and, as lui thought, perfectly 
consistent witli all previous declarations and acts of Parhament.t 


b March 21. 


*^Thc f»eoj>lo of Now England worn at that time inciobtod to the moroft.ndy ot 
the city of London jdont*, noarly millions of dollars, 
t Pailiainentary RoL^istor (177r>), pp. G-O'J. 

X The bill or resoljition vv.is as follows: — When the Oovornor, rouncil and 
A.s.^ernbl^%r f^eneral court of Ids Majf-sty’s jirovinces or Colon i(?s, shall [)ropo.se to 
make for fontributin;^ their ptPpjjpfQttion to the rornnion (hdence, to be 

raised .under the authorities of ^he ;^erieral|j(j^jrt or Oenerai Assembly, and disposa- 
by i*ar|iament , and shall enr^age to make provision also for the support ol the 
ciVit goy^^iaerit and adrainislration of justice ; it will be proper, if such proposal 
•hall 'bc%p proved by his Majesty in Parliament, and for so long iis such proviaioo 
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It proposed that wlicn the proper authorities in any Colony should 
offer, besides maintaining its own civil government, to raise a certain 
revenue, and make it disposable by Parliament, it would be proper 
to forbear imposing any ta.x, except for the regulation of commerce. 
At first, both parties were dissatisfied with the resolution — the court 
or tory party, because of its conciliating character ; and the republi- 
can, or whig party, because, after all, it would abate but the single 
grievance of taxation complained of, that it referred all to the future 
decision of Parliament, and upon no point w'as it specific. Lord 
North, much to his own astonishment, found himself midway be- 
tween contciuling fires, and in a very unpleasant dilemma. But his 
usual skill carried him safely through, not, however, without an 
avowal on his part that one of his chief objects was to divide the 
malcontents in the colonies ; a policy of very (luestionablc honor 
(a)loncl I3arr6, ever the staunch friend of the Americans, pronounced 
this motive low, shameful and abominable — an attempt to dissolve that 
{icnerous union which made the Americans as one man in the de- 
ft'iu c, of the rights of British subjects ; an<i denounced it as a scheme 
to cause, the ('olonists to reject the proffered conciliation, and thus 
draw down tenfold vengeance, having the appearance of justice, on 
their heads. After a very stormy tlebate, the friends of the minister 
saw that the resolution was not so objectionable after all, and united, 
to a great extent, in its support. 'I'lie proposition wa.s adopted by a 
voti of two hundred and seventy-four to eighty-eight. 

On the twenty-second of March, Burke, wlio had very eloquently 
opposed the ptoposilion of liord North, presented ,a series of resolu- 
tions, pro])osing a complete practical concession to the Americans, 
of all points in dispute, and thus to “restore” as he said, “the 
lonner uususpccting confidence of the thdouics in the motlnm coun- 
try, and give pennancpl satisfaction” to the Knglish people. As 
niight have been expected, lii.s plan was rejected by a large vote — two 
hundred and seventy to seventy-eight. Five days afterwards, iMr. 
liartly presented a conciliatoi'y scheme, similar to the Karl of ("hat- 
ham’s. It was negatived wilh«'-ut a division. Several petitions and 
memorials from the Colonics were off- rod in the upper House, but 
wcjc treated with disdain. The mercantile interest of London, 
smarting severely under the non-intercourse acts, warmly espoused 
the cause of the Colonies. An address wg% presented to the King 
the Lord Mayor, aldermen and liver^ipf London,** in « April lo. 


j' lall hr; made accordingly, to forbear, in re.-jpe 

'-'^y any duty, tax, or a,s3o.ssinent, except for 

produce pf which shall be carried to the accoui^ti of i 
tation,’* 


^such province or (.'olony, to 
Jion of commerce, the nett 
province. Colony, or plan- 


10 
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Procurement of Munitions of War by the |K!ople of Mnssnc^iisetts. Klfoct of the King's 8|)ei5ch* 

which they condemned the late measures- against the Ameri- 
cans, and pronounced tlicir resistance justifiable. They received a 
Stern rebuke in reply ; and his Majesty expressed astonishment that 
any subject should be capable of abetting and encouraging such 
rebellious courses. In truth, the King and the Legislature seemed 
madly bent on the execution of their plans to enslave the Americans ; 
and they shut their ears to the prayers of petitions, the respectful 
voice of remonstrance, and the warnings of sound reason. 

Whilst Parliament was thus engaged in angry debates upon vari- 
ous measures, nearly ail of which were designed to coerce the Ame- 
ricans into submission, energetic and almost universal movements 
were making on this side of the Atlantic preparative to an appeal to 
^ arms, which was now considered inevitable. The provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts passed a resolution® for the 
purchase of all the munitions of war that could be found, requisite 
for an army of fifteen thousand men. As these articles could be 
chiefly found in Boston, it was necessary to employ strategy to pro- 
cure them, for a guard was constantly on duty upon the isthmus. 
Cannon balls and muskets were carried out of the city in carts appa- 
rently laden with manure ; and powder, concealed in the baskets or 
panniers of the market-women, and cartridges in candle-boxes, w'crc 
carried through the English posts. At length Ceneral Cage, by his 
sleepless vigilance, discovered the.se movements, and learning that 
some brass cannon and field pieces were at Salem, he sent a detach- 
ment of troops thither from the (.’astle to seize them.* 'riicy 
landed at Marblehead, but the Americans, equally vigilant, 
removed their ordnance before the soldiers arrived, and they Avere 
obliged to return to the Castle without securirig the objects of their 
expedition. In the meanwhile, intelligence of the King’s speech at 
the opening of Farliarnenl, of the resolution? adopted by that body, 
declaring the inhabitants of Mas8achu.sctts reheh, and the other acts 
of oppression already recorded, readied America, and the sentimti'nt, 

“ to arms ! to arms !” thrilled every heart. Concession was oiii of 
the question, and all awaited with an anxious iinpalicncc for the 
sound of the war signal. The inhabitants of Boston became greatly 
alarmed, and many left the city privately, being in daily dread of 
outrages, for it was evident that only a very small occurrcupc was 
necessary to produce a bloody strife between the mutually exaspe- 
rated people and soldiery. 

St^yidii^ntly (iencral Gage received certain infornaation that a 
Qt^^titity of ijjilitary stores were concealed at Concord, 
Sul eighteenfniiles distant from Boston. In the night be- 
! eicriiteenth and nineteenth of Aoril. he detached some 
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Altompt to seize llie Animiinition and Stores. Hattie of Lexington. 

grenadiers and light infantry of his army, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, with orders to proceed 
to Concord and destroy the depot. ' It is also averred that G-cneral 
Gage commissioned them to seize Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, two of the warmest patriots, and (to government) most obnox- 
ious men in the Colony. The Bostonians, learning the departure of 
the expedition, speedily sent a warning to Adams and Hancock to be 
on their guard. The Committee of Public Safety, of which Elbridge 
Gerry was chairman, gave orders to have the ammunition and stores 
distributed. Doctor Warren, one of the most active patriots in Bos- 
ton, sent several messengers to arouse the country. Notwithstand- 
ing an order of General Gage, that no citizen should leave the town, 
these messengers succeeded in reaching Ijcxington, a town on the 
road to Concord, and divulged the intelligence. On the 
eighteenth,® the people flocked together, the bells were rung, 
and cannons were fired to give the alarm to the adjficcnt country. 
The minute-men and other militia .collected in considerable num- 
bers ; but, unable to ascertain the true dircctioji of the march of the 
Britisli soldiers, they dispersed at night. 

Colonel Smith, hearing the reports of the cannon, ordered six 
companies of light infantry to advance towards Lexington as fa.sl as 
they could run, and secure the bridges. About five o’clock on the 
morning of the nineteenth, they reached Lexington. The people 
gavefethc alarm, and the provincial militia in the vicinity, to the num- 
ber of seventy, immediately assembled upon the green near the road. 
Major Pitcairn, who was at the head of the Plnglish troops, at once 
cried hiil, “ Disperse, rebels ! lay down your arms and disperse ! ” 
The pj’^^vincials did not obey his imperioiis command, upon which 
he spra^ from tlic ranks, discharged a pistol, and brandishing his 
sword, ordered his soldiers to fire. The soldiers, with loud huzzas, 
ran up, and some muskets were fired, followed by a general dis- 
charge, which killed and wounded quite a number. 'I'lie infantry 
were soon reinforced by the grenadiers under Smith, and the whole 
detachment, driving liie militia before them, pushed on to Concord, 
distant from Lexington about four miles. Tlicir first act was to 
spike two cannons, and destroy their carriages, and a number of 
wheels prepared for the use of the artillery. -They then threw into 
the river and wells about five huudrevl pounds of bullets, and wasted 
a quantity of flour and provisions. While these outrages were in 
progress, the provincials were gallicring in large numbers from 
various quarters, and a detachment infantry iliat had been sent 

to scour liie country in the neig^^mod of Concord, were obliged 
to retreat to the main body. entered the town, a hoi skir- 
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iriish took place, and a considerable number were killed on both 
sides. Finding themselves in a perilous position, the English troops 
began a retrograde movement towards Lexington. The whole coun- 
try was aroused, and wherever the intelligence of the events of the 
morning were divulged, the people flew to arms. When the British 
arrived at Lexington, they were greatly exhausted, and must have 
been totally destroyed by the Americans, but for the timely aid 
afforded them by Governor Gage. Apprehensive of what actually 
happened, he despatched a reinforcement of sixteen companies, with 
some marines and two field pieces, under the command of Lord 
Percy,* who arrived at Lexington just as the English troops reached 
there, hotly pursued by the provincials. The fresh royal troops 
formed a square for the protection of their fatigued companions, 
wherein the exhausted soldiers laid down to rest. This accomplished, 
they all proceeded towards Boston, keeping the two field-pieces ni 
the rear to protect them against the provincials, who increased i/i 
number every hour, and kept up an incessant fire, front and rear, 
from behind stone walls and hedges. At sunset, they reached 
Charlestown, anti the next morning entered Boston. During the 
day the English had sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wound- 
ed, and twenty-seven missing. The Americans had fifty killed and 
thirty-eight w’ounded.t 

Such was the opening scene in the first act of the bloody drama 
of the American Revolution. The sword was drawn, the scabbard 
was indeed thrown away, as the patriot Wilkes had intimated it 
might be, and thenceforth reconciliation was indignantly repelled, 
and independence sighed for and demanded. The events of that day 
were fraught w’ith the mightiest results. They were the firiit labor- 
pains that attended the birth of a nation, now still in its infancy, but ‘ 
powerful as a youthful Hercules. They formed the first irruption 
of the chrysalis of old political systems, whence speedily came forth 
a noble and novel creature, with eagle eye and expansive wings, 
destined to soar far above the creeping reptiles of monarchy and 
autocracy that brood amid the debris of old dynasties. They indeed 
formed the significant prelude to that full diapason whose thundering 
harmony, drawn forth by the magic touch of the Spirit of Freedom, 
filled the nations with* wonder, and ushered in the New Era so long 
predicted, and so long hoped for. 

The aflmr at Lexington was highly mortifying to the pride of the 
British wH iltrs and soldiers, and greatly encouraging to the provincial 
trpop^Sj^Kople. The former could hardly etidure the thought of 

eldest son' qf the Duke of Northumberland, 
vol. ii.» pp. 257-r5(>. 
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being defefited by a “ flock of Yankees,” as they contemptuously 
called the Americans ; whilst the latter plainly discovered that the 
famous English troops were not invincible.* From this moment, 
the English government was practically convicted of the falsity of 
their boast of American cowardice, and convinced that the strug- 
gle must be long and bloody — that rebels were easier crushed 
by the foot of haughty Peers upon the floor of Parliament, than by 
the rude heel of War upon their native soil. And the Americans 
also learned what valor, prompted by pure patriotism, might do ; and 
a confidence of success in the maintenance of their rights animated 
every heart. 

At the time of the battle of Lexington, the provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts was in session at Watertown, ten miles distant from 
Boston. When the news of that event reached them, they prepared 
an address to the English people, giving circumstantial details of the 
event, an<} entreating them to interfere and avert the calamities that 
threatened the Colonies. They also proceeded to the regular organ- 
ization of an army in the province. They fixed the pay of officers, 
and passctl a resolution to raise, by levy, thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred men, and chose Colonel Artemas Ward for their general. They 
also invited the other New England Colonies to furnish each a pro- 
portionate quota, in order to make an aggregate of thirty thousand 
men, to l)c placed under the command of (Jeneral Thomas, an officer 
oi great experience. Connecticut immediately despatched a large 
corps, commanded by Colonel Putnam, an old and experienced 
officer, \rJio had served in both of the last Colonial wars. The 
other C'<l^nies were cquall)' prompt, and within a few days after the 
affair at. J^exinglon, the thirty tlunisand militia were enrolled. So 
great and universal was the ardor of the Americans, that the generals 
were obliged to send many thousand volunteers back to their homes. 
The provincial Congress issued a large sum in paper currency, for 
the pay of the troops, for the redemption of which the faith of the 
province was pledged. 

* Strong eflbrtvS were iTiadc by each part} to prove (be other the aggressor at 
Lexington. The Knglisii assert that when the Americans were quietly ordered 
hy Major Pitcairn to U‘ave the grecMi, they did disperse, but in so doing, tired 
several shots, wounding one of the men, and also Pitcairn’s- horse in several places, 
riiis provocation, English authors assert, cavised the order ot Pitcairn to fire. On 
the other hand, it is clearly proven by numerous afiidavit-s whioli were presented 
t'O Congress at its session in May following, that the attack was first made by 
Pitcairn, as wc have stated. EngU^ivauthors assert* that cruelties, paralleled only 
by their savage neighbewfe^v^ere ugm eitrated upon the prisoners in the hands of the 
provincials. But it is proVkn cavil or doubt, that the Americana treated 

the prisoners with great hunii^^K^and even sent word to General Gage that 
he was at liberty to send surgeo!^^'^ attend the wounded in their hands. * 
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‘Preparations were immediately made to blockade Boston, and 
twenty thousand men put themselves in ‘cantonments and formed a 
line nearly twenty miles in extent, with the left leaning on the river 
Mystic, and the right on the town of Roxbury, thus enclosing Bos- 
ton. Generals Ward, Preble,* Heath, Prescott, Putnam and Tho- 
mas, were the officers put in command of the blockading arnay| 
Their head-quarters was at Cambridge ; and Putnam and Thomasi^ 
the fonner at Cambridge, and the latter at Roxbury, took their sta’-^ ■ 
tions so on the right wing of the army, that they effectually cut off^i 
the British garrison from all communication with the adjacent coun-^-^ 
try, by the isthmus. f 

On the fifth of May, the provincial Congress formally declared 
General Gage, by the Ifitc transactions, utterly disqualified from 
acting as Governor, or in any other official capacity, and that no 
6bediencc was due to him ; but, on tlic contrary, he was to be con- 
sidered an “ inveterate enemy.” The blockading force was continu- 
ally augmenting, and ammunition and artillery were daily added to 
their supplies. Within a few days after tlie formation of their 
extended line, they were strengthened by sixteen field-pieces, four 
brass guns of a small size, a few large iron cannon taken out of 
merchant vc.ssels, and two or tliree morlars and howitzers. 

Such was the state of affairs in the Colonies, wiicn .(jord Nortli’s 
“ conciliatory propositions,” so called, arrived — pro[>ositions which 
received, as they deserved, the scorn and contempt of the Americans. 
The gossamer web was too thin to cover even the minutest ill mo- 
tive ; and instead of soothing, it exasperated the feelings of the 
Americans. Nothing short of absolute and unconditional concession 
to their righteous demands would now satisfy them, for they had 
learned, by sad experience, to view the British ministry as a willing 
instrument of oppression. 

The bloodshed at Lexington filled the Colonies with horror and 
mdigtf|Ei^on : .and the vigorous measures of New England, in besieg- 
ing ll^Brilish troops in Boston, were universally commended. New 
York, which had hitherto been more loyal than any other province, 
now resolved to make common cause with the other Colonies, and at 
a meeting of the inhabitants of the city, they adopted the resolutions 
of the general Congress of the preceding year. They also seized 
the ifti^ary stores, and many of the women and children were 
'temovM out of the way of danger, as vigorous preparations for war 
'‘were inad6. 

^according to Gordon, wa* unable to attend on account of ill health, and 
||tnam were the' real acting ofiicera. * 
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In New Jersey, when the news of the affair at Lexington reached 
them, the people took possession of the provincial treasure, out of 
which to pay the troops that were immediately levied. In Mary- 
land, the people seized all the ammunition and military stores, among 
which were fifteen hundred muskets. They also issued an interdict 
against all commerce with the British army and fleet at Boston, 
determined to withhold all supply of food.* 

In South Carolina, the rigorous acts of Parliament were received 
upon the same day that' the battle of Lexington occurred, which 
calloil forth strong measures, and prepared their minds to engage 
eagerly in the general coalition which succeeded that event. When 
the news of the battle arrived, the inhabitants rushed to the arsenal, 
seized all the arms, and placed them in the hands of the soldiers in 
the pay of the province. A provincial Congress was convoked, and 
the delegates entered into a solemn league for the defence of the 
country. They also (as well as Massachusetts) emitted bills of 
credit, which the people received with alacrity. 

‘iln North Chirolina, Covernor Martin had, in .\pril, endeavored to 
prevent the assembling of a provincial Congress at Newbern ; but it 
did assemble, approved of the measures of the late General Congress, 
and passed strong resolutions of disapprobation of the conduct 
of tllH^Governor. Committees of Safety were .appointed, and these 
wei^^llcd to assemble on the nineteenth of May at Charlotte court- 
house, in Mecklenburg county. Between twenty and thirty of these 
representatives of the people met on the appointed day,t and after 
the business of li>e convention was arranged it was resolved to read 
the’ proceedings at the court-house door, in the presence of the mul- 
titude. Proclamation was made, and Colonel Thomas Polk read 
a series of resolutions, in which the people of Mecklenburg declared 
a dhsolulion of the bonds that tmited ihcm to Great Britain ; pro- 
claimed themselves free and independent, and look measures to 
organize a sort of temporary provincial government.^ The resolu- 


* The scarcity in Huston became extreme. 'Fhe garrison, iis well as the inliabit- 
antfi, were reduced to salt ])rovisions. Many who were accu.stoined to live in 
elegant style (bund themselves vleprivcd of even the necessaries ol life. I he 
Governor, apprehen.sive of famine, began to issue passports, particularly to women, 
and Ihnse whose presence was a burden rather than an aid. 

t While the (.V>nvontion was in session tlic news of the battle of Lexington 
arrived. 

{ These resolutions, embodying a or iNUEPErvDKNOK, and the tirst 

ado})te(I by any assemblage of pt»oplc in America, are to(» important, consKlereil in 
their ultimate ellect, to be pashiid by, l)y giving merely the substanre. Doubtless 
other spontaneous movements of the oeople at that dark and trying hour, havii\g 
equally important bearings upon passing €»vents were made, but like this, they were 
entirely eclit)sed by the genei iil blaze of glory that haloes the Declaration of 
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THE WAK OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The Mecklenbnrg Declarntion of Independence. 

tions were heartily approved of, and at the call of the people, they 
Were read again and again, during the day. Copies of them w'ere 
immediately forwarded to the Continental Congress then in session 
at Philadelphia, and also to the Provincial Congress convened in 
Hillsborough on the twentieth of August, but these respective bodies 
took no present action in the premises, deeming the declaration pre- 
mature, as every hope of reconciliation with the mother country had 
not yet departed.* 

pendence made by the Continental Congress of 1776. Subjoined are the declaratory 
resolutions entire. The resolutions were drawn up by Dr. Ephraim Brevard, chair- 
man of a committee appointed for the purpose. They are copied from Footers 
Sketches of J\'orth Carolina : — 


“ THE MECKIiElVBURG UECI. AR ATIOX. 


“ * Resolved, 1st. That whosoever directly or indirectly abetted, or in any way, 
form, or manner, countenanced the unchartered and dangerous invasion i>f our 
rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this country, to America, and to 
the inherent and unalienable rights of man. 

‘ Resolved, ‘-2d. That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg county, do hereby 
dissolve the political bonds whicli have connected us with tlie mother country, and 
hereb}’ absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all 
political connexion, contract, or as.sociation with tliat nation, who have wantonly 
trampled on our rights and liberties, and inhuiruinly slied the blood of American 
Patriots at Lexington. 

‘ Resolved, -‘^d. Tliat we do hereby deebre mirselves a free and independent 
people; are, and of right ought to be, a .sovereign and self-governing association, 
under the control of n<j power, other than iluit ot* our God, and the (rcneral Govern- 
ment of the Congress; — to the maintenance of which independence, we solemnly 
pledge to each other, our mutual cooperation, our lives, our fortunes, and our mo.st 
sacred honor. 

“ ‘ Re.solved, 4th. That as we acknowledge the existence and control of no law, 
nor Jciiai otfif e, civil or military, wilhin this county, we do hereby ordain and adopt, 
a.s a rule of life, all, each, and every of our former laws : wherein, nevertheless, 
the crown of tireat Britain never can be considered as holding rights, privileges, 
immunities, or authority therein. 

* Resolved, 5th. That it i.s further dccrecfl, tliat all, each, and every military 
officer in thi.s county i.s hereby retained i.n his forim*r command and authority, he 
acting conformably to these regulations. Ami that every member present of this 
delegation shall henceforth be a civil officer, viz, : a Ju.stice oi the Peace, in the 
character of a committee man, to issue process, hear and d^'terinine all matters of 
controversy, according to said adopted laws; and to preserve peace, union, and 
harmony in said county ; and to use every exertion to spread the love of country 
and lire of freedom throughout America, until a general organized government be 
established in this province.' " 

* The papers of the Convention were preserved by the Secretary, John McKnitt 
Alexander, till the year ISOO, when they w'ere destroyed, with his dwelling, by fire. 


He had previously given copies to different individuals, aniong them General Davie, 
of North Carolina, which copy is now (1S47) in the hands of Governor Gruham, 


the presell 


ief magistrate of that State. Doubts having been expresoetl concern- 
f the alleged Mecklenburg Convention and its proceedings, the 
ork wrote to Gov. Graham, making inquiry touching his possession, 
iicity of, the copy of those proceedings, alleged to be in his custody. 
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Proceedings of the Virginia Congress. Speech of Patrick iIenr)^ 

Oil the thirtieth of May, at a meeting at the same place, a second 
Declaration of Independence was made, and articles for the preser- 
vation of the peace were adopted, and from that time forth, the peo- 
ple of riiat province were, de iaclo, free and independent. 

The Provincial Congress of Virginia convened in March, and, by 
a series of resolutions, recommended a levy of volunteer troops in 
each county, for the better defence of the country. This bold mea- 
sure was the proposition of Patrick Henry. He had long witnessed 
with impatience the temporizing spirit of too many of the delegates, 
and, as he clearly saw that a crisis had arrived, he determined to 
urge energetic measures. On the introduction of his resolutions, 
the House was filled with consternation, and like his Stamp Act 
resolutions ten years before, they were opjiosed as rash and prema- 
ture, by some of the best patriots. But Henry met all their objec- 
tions with so much ability, that the resolutions were adopted by a 
large majority. Referring to the gracious manner with which the 
King had received their petition, he exclaimed : — “ Suffer not your- 
selves tp be betrayed by a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious 
reception comports with those warlike preparations which cover our 
waters and darken our land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a 
w'ork of love and reconciliation ? Have we showm ourselves so 
unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be called in to win us 
back to our love ? I<et us not deceive ourselve.«, Sir ! These are 
the implements of war and subjugation ; the last arguments to which 
Kings resort. I ask, gentlemen, what means this martial array, if 
its purpose be not to force us to submission ? Has Great Britain 
any enemy in this quarter of the world, to call for all this accumula- 
tion of armies and navies ? No, Sir, she has none. Tiicy are 
meant for us ; they can be meant for no other. They arc sent over 
to bind and rivet niM>n us iViosc chains which the British ministry 
have been .so long forging. And wliat have wc to oppose them ? 
Shall we try argument ? Sir, we have been trying argument for the 

last ten years Wc have petitioned ; we have supplicated ; 

we have prostrated ourselves before the have iinjdored 

its interposition to arrest tl ■; tyrannical fflmds of the ministry and 
Parliament. Our petitions have been . flighted ; our remonstrances 
have produced ad<.litiunal violence and instdt ; our supplications have 
been disregarded ; and wc have bc'^n spurned with contempt from 
the foot of the throne. In vain, after these things, may wc indulge 
the fond hope of reconciliation. 'I'hcre is no lonpi r any room j or 
hope. If we wish to be free ; if wc wish to preserve inviolate those 

lio politely answered in affirina tive ; and they will appear among tlie State 
papers which the J.<cgisiatur6^||ili that State has authorized him to collect. 
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Speech of Patrick Henry. 


[1775. 


inestimable privileges for which we have been so long contending ; 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 
have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained, wc must fight ! I repeat it, Sir, we must fight ! An ap- 
peal to arms and to the God of hosts, is all that is left us. 

“ They tell us. Sir, that we are weak^ — unable to cope with so for- 
midable an enemy. But when shall we be stronger ? Will it be 
next week, or next year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, 
and when a British guard shall be stationed in every house ? Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall wc acquire 
the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely on our backs, 
and hugging the delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall 
have bound us hand and foot ? Sir, wc arc not weak, if wo make a 
proper use of those means which the God of nature hath placed in 
our power. Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of 
Liberty and in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
by any force w'hich our enemy can send against us. Besides, Sir, 
we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just God who pre- 
sides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise up friends to 
fight our bailies for us. The battle. Sir, is not to the strong alone ; 
it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. And again, wc have no 
election. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to 
retire from the contest.* There i.s no retreat but in submi-ssion and 
slavery ! Our chains arc forged ! 'Fheir clanking may be iieard 
on the plains of Boston ! 'J'/io roar i$ inrvitahfc ! and let it come ! ! 
I repeat it. Sir, let it come ! ! ! It is vain, Sir, to extenuate the mat- 
ter. Gentlemen may cry peace, peace — but there is no peace! 
The war is actually begun ! The next gale that .sweeps from the 
north will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms ! t Our 
brethren are already in llie field ! What is it that gentlemen wi.sh ? 
What would they have ? Is life so dear, or peace so .sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty 
God ! I know not wh^course others may take, but as for me,” he 
cried, with both arms e.xtcnded aloft ; his brow knit ; every feature 
marked with the resolute purpose of his soul ; and with his voice 
swelled to its loudest note, “ Givk me Libety or give me Death ! ? !” 


* The boldness of Mr. Henry, and the great influence whicli he exerted, caused 
him to be presented to the Hritish government in a bill of attainder. His name, 
with that Thomas Jefferson, Peyton liandoiph, John y\datn», Samuel Adams, 
find several others, were on that black list. 

wiiS Hpeedil; bilhiled ; for almost ** the next galo from the 
Id the boom of the si^ndl>gtm of i^Veedoxn. at Lexington* 
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CHAP.' V.] 

Etieet of Henry’s Speech. Expedition aguinst Ticonderogu. 

He took his seat. No murmur of applause was heard. The 
effect was too deep. After the trance of a moment, several mem- 
bers started from their seals. The cry to arms seemed to quiver on 
every lip and gleam from every eye. Richard Henry Lee arose and 
supported Mr. Henry with his usual .spirit, and elegance, but his 
melody was lost amid the agitations of that ocean which the master- 
spirit of the storm had lifted on high. That supernatural voice still 
sounded in their ears, and shivered along their arteries, '^rhey heard 
in every pause the cry of Liberty ar Death. They became impatient 
of speech— their souls were on fire for action.* 

Tlnis it will be perceived that the people in all parts of the Colo- 
nies were impressed with the idea of the inevitable occurrence of 
War ; and various e.vpcditions were planned. Among these was 
one for seizing the important fortress of I'iconderoga, on I^ake 
Champlain, the key to the northern entrance into Canada. Colonel 
Ethan Allen was the chief projector of this expedition, and, early in 
May, accompanied by Colonels Easton, Browne and Warner, and 
Capt. Dickenson, with a number of volunteers from Connecticut and 
Vermont,! they proceeded towards Castlelon. About the same time 
Benedict Arnold, a native of Norwich, Connecticut, and Captain in the 
provinciaf^rmy, also conceived the plan of seizing Ticonderoga, and 
such cbipiiftdence had the Massachusetts Committee of Safety in his 
bravery and judgment, that they gave him the rank of Colonel, with 
authority to levy troops for the expedition. Having collected a suffi- 
cient number, he proceeded, and at Castleton he overtook Allen, who, 
much to his; ^Jifpi'isc, had anticipated him. He immediately put 
himself under Allen’s command, and they px'oceeded on their march. 

The officer in command at Ticonderoga, was Captain La Place, 
an old friend of Allen. Precautions were taken to prevent their 
approach being known, '^rhey arrived at night on the banks of tlic 
lake opposite Ticonderoga, and there Allen found a boy who volun- 
teered to be,^j^icir guide across the lake and to the fort.! With only 
eighty-thrcc^^en, they approached the fortress in the grey of the 
early morni|i]i! entered by the covered w-ay, and having reached the 
esplanade, ftjscd a tremendous shottt, which aroused the sleeping 
garrison. Supposing the number of invaders to be far greater than 
it the soldiers were paralysed, and offered but a feeble 

resistaTOK^^ ’ The boy conducted A Men to the door of La Place’s 
bed -chamj^cr, who at that moment appeared, Italf dressed, and de- 

V ■' : 

* Wirt, t These styled tliemseliif^^vGreen Mountain Boys.’^ 

X His name was Nathan Bermui. tie died in J^^tnber, IS Bs iu Franklin county, 
New York, at the age of ninety years. He liillS to see the (haon increase ixom 
thirteen to thirty SUUaI and from three millions of people to twenty millions. 
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Capture of TicooLlerr)ija. Meeting of the second Continentnl Congress. 

manded the cause of the tumult. The rough and well-known voice 
of Allen bade him surrender the fort. “ By what authority do 3"ou 
make the demand ?” asked La Place. “ By the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress !” thundered Allen. The commander 
found it was useless to parley, and at once surrendered.* 

They secured one hundred and twenty pieces of twent)'-four pound 
brass cannon, several howitzers, balls, bombs, and ammunition. A 
party was immediately sent to seize the fort at Crown Point, which 
was easily effected, and more than a hundred pieces of artillery were 
secured there. 

They next armed a schooner, which, under the command of Colo- 
nel Arnold, captured a corvette of war, which the English kept 
anchored at St. John’s, at the head of the lake. They then proceed- 
ed to Skeensborough (now Whitehall), and successfully stormed and 
captured the fort, by which they came in possession of a large quan- 
tity of light artillery. This series of brilliant exploits put the 
Americans in complete possession of the lake and the chief route to 
Canada ; and inspired the Colonists with the greatest joy and hope 
for the future. The different fortresses were garrisoned ; and leav- 
ing the whole under the command of Arnold, Allen relumed to Con- 
necticut. 

Whilst these exciting events were in progress at the north and 
east, the Second Continental Congress met at Philadel- 
phia,® on the opening of which, delegates from twelve Colo- 
nies took their seats.f Peyton Randolph was, for the second time, 
unanimously chosen President,^ and Charles Thomson, Secretary. 
The fir.st siibject that engaged tlieir attention, was the reports of tlic 
transactions in the various Colonies, having a tendency to open lios- 
tility. When they received intelligence of the operations on Lake 
Champlain, thev' were quite unprepared for such serious measures; but 
believing their cause a just one, and encouraged by such a success- 
ful commencement, they at once rc.solved to put all the Colonies in a 
slate of military defence. But before adopting any measures of this 
kind, they determined to make fresh appeals to the King and people 

This enterprise was farilitatctl by Noah Phelps, a captain of Connecticut 
volunteers. The day before Allen’s arrival. Captain Phelps disj^isesd himself and 
entered the fort at Ticonderoj^a, in the character ot a co^intrynmn wanting to be 
shaved. In his pretended search for tlie garrison barber, he observe(j^<^ery thing 
critically ; discovered that the walls in part, were in a ruinous state, and that 
guard VV4S kept very negligently. 

t On the twentieth of July, the day appointed by Congress as a fast day, that 
body received despatcln' s from Get)rgia, announcing that that province had joined 
the and appointed Uidegatcs. 

lincteenth of May, Tlr. Randolph being obliged to return home, John 
unanimously chosen President, to fill his place. 
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Pi^liininriry Proceeding of Congress. Appointment of a Coinmaiider-in-Chief. 

of Great Britain.* Tlxey expressed to the King their continued 
devotion to his person and government, and their dec27 regret that 
circumstances had in any degree weakened their attachment to the 
Crown. To the people they strenuously denied the charge of aiming 
at independence, or of having, either directly or by implication, made 
overtures to any foreign government. 'I'licy truly represented that 
their acts had been wholly defensive, and that in consetiuencc of the 
rejection of tlieir petitions by ministers, and wanton acts of ojjpres- 
sion by Parliament, all they had done was justifiable. “ While we 
revere,” said they, “ the memory of our gallant and virtuous ances- 
tors, vve never can surrender these glorious privileges for which they 
fought, bled, and conquered ; — your fleets and armies can destro}’ 
our towns, and ravage our coasts ; tliese are inconsiderable objects, 
— things of no moment to men whose bosoms glow with the ardor 
of Liberty. Wc can retire beyond the rcacli of your navy, and, 
without any sensible diminution of the necessaries of life, enjoy a 
luxury, which from that period you will want, — the luxury of being 
free.” Having adopted tlicsc declarations, the Congress proceeded 
to make extensive military arrangements, by nmstcring into service, 
undeirfthe title of the Continental .\rmy, the militia of the various 
Colonicsiy and such volunteers as might l)e obtained. Tliey v()t(^d 
to isSue {xajter money to the amount of three millions of dollars for 
the 2 »ay of the army, and took measures for the establishment of ^iro- 
visional assemblies in the several Colonies. 

On thc^fifleenlh of June they adopted a resolution, *' That a o^enc- 
val be appointed to command all the Continental forces raised for 
the defence of American Liberty.” Also, “That five hundred dol- 
lars per month be allowed for the i)ay anil expenses of the general.” 
This was an exceedingly delicate matter, for several military men of 
much experience were already in the army then investing Boston, 
and General ard was in command of all the forces of the east. 
J'hc great judgment and thorough knowledge ot military afiairs 
whicli George Washington, of Virginia, had exhibited on many 
occasions ; and his commanding talents, as disjdayed in the Congress 
of 1, had made a deep tnpression uixon the minds of the dele- 
gates, most of whom were now present, and their thoughts turned 
upon him to receive the high trust. It was questionable, however, 
in what light an attempt to super‘'ede Grmcral Ward would be 
viewed. 'I'liis dilliculty, however, was overcome by the magnani- 
mity of the New Kngland delegation. John Adams pnqxoscd the 
adoption of the provincial trooi>3iaikv^^^^ton, as a “ Continental Army,” 


• See Note VI. 
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appointed Coinmandor'in«Chief. Ilia Cofiiinis^pn/ 

and at the conclusion of his remarks, he expressed his intention to 
propose a Member of Congress from Virginia, for the office of 
Commander-in-chief. All present understood it to be Washington, 
15 when the day arrived for the appointment,® he was no- 
minated by Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, and was unani- 
mously elected. On the convening of Congress the next morning, 
the President communicated to him officially the notice of his 
appointment, and he rose in his place and signified his acceptance in 
» June 19 ^ brief and appropriate reply.* Four days afterwards,* he 
received his commission from the President of Congress,! 
and the members pledged themselves by a unanimous resolve, to 
maintain, assist and adhere to him with their lives and fortunes in the 
same cause.! Four Major-Generals and eight Brigadier-Generals 
were likewise appointed for the Continental army.^ 


* Washinsfton, standing in Jus place, said : — ‘‘ Mr. President, — Though I am truly 
.sensible of the high honor done me, in this appointment, yet I feel great distre.ss, 
from a consciousne-ss that my abilities and military experience may not be equal to 
the extensive and important trust. However, as the Congress desire it, I will 
enter upon the momentous duty, and exert every power I possess in their .serviee, 
and for tlie support of the glorious cause. 1 beg they will accept my most e(»rdial 
thanks ff)r this distinguished te.stimony (*f their a}>probation. Btit lest .some 
unlucky event .should liappen, un.^avorablt* to rny reputation, I beg it may be remem- 
bered, by every gentleman in this room, that I, tliis day, declare with the utmost 
sincerity, 1 do not think myself equal to the command I am honored with. As to 
pay, Sir, 1 beg leave to assure the Congress that, as no pecuniary consideration 
could have tempted me to accept the arduous employment, at the expense of my 
domc.stic ease and happiness, Ido not wish to make any profit from it. I will keep 
an exact account of my expenses. Those, I doubt not, they will discharge, and t.hat 
is all I desire/’ 

f It was in the jfbliowiiig words : “ To George Washington, Esq. : — We, rcpo.'^ing 
special trust and confidence in your patriotism, valor, conduct, and lidelity, do, by 
these presents, constitute and appoint you to he general and coinmander^in-cliief 
of the army of the United Colonies, and of all the forces now raised, or to be raised 
by them, and of all others who .shall voluntarily offer their services, and join the 
said army for the defence of American Liberty, and for repelling every hostib- inva- 
sion thereof; and you are hereby vested wdth full }>ower and authority to act as y)'i 
shall think for the good and welfare of the service. And we do hereby strictly 
charge and require all officers and soldiers under your command, to be f^brdK iit to 
your orders, and diligent in the exercise of their several dutic^s. Anti we <h> also 
enjoin and require you, to be careful in executing the great trust reprised in you, 
causing strict discipline and order to be observed in the army, and that the 
^Idiens be duly exercised, and provided with all convenient nece.SMaries. Anti you 
are to regulate your conduct in every respect, by the rules and discipline of war (a.s 
here given you), and punctually to observe and follow .such orders and directions, 
from time., to time,asyoushullreceivc frornthis, or a future Congress of these Utiited 
ColonieSi ^€ir committee of Congre.ss. This commi.ssion is to continue in force, until 
re vok a fchire Congress. Signed, .Joii.v Hancock, rrcsident,” 

^ of Washington {t 1*11. 

^SH|^ffli|br/ner rank were chr ,:ii /^rt^mas Ward, (’harles Lee, Philip Schuyler, 
ani^l^ll^^L’utnaia : to the latter, Setjh Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David 
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. TOmoyms. 

Arrival of rein three niunti from England. Occupaiion of Hreed’a Hill by the Americans. 

In the meantime, war had actually commenced in New England. 
Towards the close of May, Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, 
arrived at Boston, from England, with a considerable number of 
•marines and drafts from other regiments. Several regiments from 
Ireland speedily followed,® raising the effective force of the ^ May 25. 
British army to upwards of ten thousand men. General 
(iage issued a proclamation,*, calling upon the people to lay * ’*' 

down their arms, and offering a free jiardon to all, except John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, whose political crimes were considered too 
flagitious to admit of forgiveness. 

It was evident that preparations to march the army into the coun- 
try were in progress by the British generals, to prevent which, the 
Americans strengthened their entrenchments across Boston Neck ; 
but learning tiiat the former had changed their plan, and were direct- 
ing their attention to the peninsula at Charlestown, the latter made 
instant provision for defeating this design. On the evening of the 
sixteenth of June, Colonel Prescott was ordered to take a detachment 
of one thou.sand men and form an entrenchment upon Buidter Hill, 
a Irffty eminence which commanded the neck of the peninsula of 
(fliarlcstuwn. Between nine and ten o'clock this force moved 
sil<;nt|y from ('ambridge, passed unobserved by the British over 
Chaiicstown Neck, and l)y some mistake, repaired to the summit 
of Breed’s Hill, anotlier eminence upon tliat peninsula, and within 
cannon-shot of Bo.ston. d'hey immediately set to work to throw up 
a redoubt and entrenchments, and to place their guns in battery. 
'They labored with so much ardor, tliat by daylight the fol- ^ 
lowing morning *■ the whole was sufficiently completed to 
afford them some shelter from the enemy’s fire. 80 silently was 
all this labor performed, that neither the English troops nor the peo- 
ple of Boston had any intimation of it, until the fortifications were 
discovered, about four o'clock in the morning, by the captain of one 
of the ships of war in Boston harbor. He immediately began to 
I'lay upon the Americans with his cannon, the report of which 
aroused the army and the people, who could scarcidy believe the 
testimony of their eyes win n beheld the seeming work of 

General Gage saw at once, t^Pif the Americans should succeed 
in finishing a strong fortification there, overlooking, as the eminence 
did, the whole city, they would speedily dislodge him from the 

Woofttor, William Hrath, Jaseph Spciyer, John Thoma.'i, John Sullivan, and Natha- 
nicl (Jrcfiii. To was aotleii Hoi4ftio (ratc>i„ as Atljutanf-[jpiH‘rui, with the rank 

HrigiuUer. Wiishin^ton appointed Thomas MifUin, of I'hiladelphiu, his aidc-de- 
canan. 
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Preparations for Battle. 

town ; and he arranged a battery of six heavy guns upon Copp’s 
Hill, a commanding eminence in Boston, and opened a general fire 
of artillery upon tliem, accompanied by bombs, but without much 
effect. Some of the guns of the fleet also opened upon them, but 
the Americans persevered in the completion of their redoubt. 

About noon a strong detachment frojn the English, three thousand 
in number, under the command of General Howe, was carried across 
the river in boats to Charlestown, with the design of storming the 
works. They found the fortifications so much stronger than they 
anticipated, that (Jeneral Howe thought it prudent to wait for 
reinforcements. The riglit wing of the Americans rested upon the 
houses of Charlestown, and tlie part which connected with the main 
body was defended by tlie redoubt upon Breed's Hill. The centre 
and left wings formed themselves behind the trench which, following 
the declivity, descended towards Mystic River. From the extremity 
of the left wing to liic river, they erected parallel palisades for pro- 
tection. The Massachusetts troops occupied Charlestown, the re- 
doubt and part of the trench ; those of Conncclicut, under Captain 
Nolten, and of New' Hampshire, under Colonel Stark*;, the rest of 
the trench. Wliile the English were waiting for a reinforcement, 
the Americans I'cceived one under Doctor .loseph Warren, wlio 
was an active and popular patriot, atid liad receive*! the appointna'iit 
of Major General. General Pomeroy made Ids appearance at the 
same lime, and took command of the Connecticut troops, (icncnd 
Putnam w'as the cliief director of the movements^ind w'as continually 
seen passing along liie lines, giving orders and aH’ording encourage- 
ment. 

While these awful preparations for combat were in progress, every 
hill-top, church-spirc and roof, in Boston, was crowded with pta'plc, 
wailing with dreadful anxiety to sec the battle begin. About oiu' 
o’clock, the heat of the day intense, llie English forces, divided into 
two columns, moved towards the Americans. Jl was arranged that 
the left wing under General Pigot siiould attack tiie Americans in 
Charlestow'n ; tlie centre should attack the reiloubl ; and the right 
wing, consisting of light infantry, sliould force a passage througli 
the palisades near liie Mystic, and„yji,U» assail the Americans in flank 
and rear. The Americans who'^?3^||;rc stationed in Cluu'lc.stovvn, 
fearing tiie assailants irjight sc])arate litem from the main body upon 
the hill, retreated ; and immediately an order from General (jugc was 
put into execution — Charlestown was set on fire ! The buildings 
fbeing of wood, the conflagration spread rapidly, and soon the whole 
||illage .was in ashes. By this atrocious act, two thousand people 
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were deprived of their habitations, and a great amount of property 
was destroyed. 

Wiiat a scene was now presented ,lo view ! Upon a small emi- 
nence, delendcd by a feeble fortification erected in a day, stood a 
few brave men, marshalled from the furrows and workshops, and 
undisciplincil in the ai*t of war, bidding defiance to thousands of the 
clioicc troops of the most powerful nation upon the earth, which wore 
commanded by e.xpcrienccd generals, and aided by a fleet of armed 
vessels, all ready at a signal to scatter their iron hail and destructive 
bombs, along the ])atriot line. At their fix't, a large town was in 
flames, while within sight, thousands of men, women and children, 
the loved ones of their homes, warm friends and dependent families, 
were rushing, pale with an.xiety and alarm, to witness the dreadful 
conllict. Silently and slowly the llritish troops advanced, while not a 
gun was fired by the Americans until the enemy were within about 
ten rods of the redoubt. 'I'hen they poured upon them such a 
shower of bullets, that their nuiks were soon thinned and broken, 
and in great confu.-^ioa tlii'y retreated to the landing place. The 
ground was literally covered with the slain, and it w'as with the 
greatc'st dinicuhy that the British oHicers rallied their troops for a 
second attack. 

I'inally they succeeded, and with unbroken column marched slowly 
up the lull, .\gain tlie .Vrnericans reserved their fire until the enemy 
ajiproached very near, when they overwhelmed them a second time 
wilti a deluge of balls^ d’he I'higlish again lied in great confusion to 
the shore, and for some, time (Jencrul JJowe. remained alone upon 
die lield, every olliccr having fled or been killed. 

(o ncral (dinton, wlio, from Copp’s Hill, hail been watclnng these 
movements, seidng the destruction of Howe's troops, immediately 
sped to their succor. With anumher of resolute olliccrs, he crossed 
Charles Hiver, rallied the troops, and a third time they ascended the 
hill, to make a general cliargo upon the Americans with ii.ved hayo- 
iicls. In such ail attai k, the Ihiglish had gn at advantage, for the 
Aim ricaus, though plentifully supplied with muskets, had few hayo- 
neis ; and after the second a ick, their ammunition was nearly 
exhausted. All chanco for a reinforceint'nt, or a supply of ammuni- 
tion, was cut off by the complete sW^H^ of the isthmus which the 
aimed vessels hud. 

d'hc loft wing and centre of the British army attacked the redoubt, 
while the light infantry maiic a violent attack upon the palisades. 
'Fhe n.ssaull at all points was lurions, and the resistance obstinate. 
When their amnumition entirely failed, the Americans defended 
themselves vuliantlv with the butl-cnd.s of their muskets ; but , seeing 

11 
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the redoubt, and a j>art of the trencli in possession of the enemy, they 
at once commenced a retreat across Charlestown Neck, wljcre they 
were enfiladed by the guns of the “ Glasgow,” an English sloop-of- 
war, and one or two gun boats or floating batteries. But they re- 
treated with a comparatively small loss, and entrenched themselves 
upon Prospect- Hill, about two miles northwest from Breed’s Hill, 
still maintaining the command of the entrance to Boston. 

It W’as during this retreat that the brave General Warren was 
killed. Finding the troops under his command hotly pursued by the 
enemy, he stood alone before the ranks, endeavoring to rally and 
encourage them by his own example. At that moment an English 
officer who knew him, borrowed a musket from one of his soldiers, 
and shot him dead.* In this battle, according to the official accounts, 
the Americans had one hundred and forty-five slain, and three hun- 
dred and four wounded : the English had two hundred and twenty- 
six killed, and eight hundred and twenty-eight wounded. f Among 
the British officers of distinction who were killed on the ground, 
were Lieutenant-Colonel Abercrombie, Major Pitcairn (the com- 
mander at liCxington), and Major Williams. Major Spendlove was 
mortally w'oundcd, and died a few days alter. 

In the beginning of July, Washington took hi.s leave of (a^ngress, 
and started for Cambridge. He arrived there on the twadfth, and 
found the blockading army considerably disheartened in consc([ucncc 
of the defeat at Bunker Hill, and their general discipline, was very 
defective. They had been gathered suddenly from various points, 
and there being no positiv^c authoritative head, iii.subordination to 
strict discipline was common. They had but little ammunition, and 
most of ihcir guns were without bayonets. His first care was to 
properly organize and officer the army, and gel a supply of amnnmi- 
tion and stores. He soon succeeded in forming an excellent staff 
of brave officers, and ir» the establishment of a code of di.scif)Ii;iary 
laws, to W'hich the soldiers in general paid ready obedience. 

On reconnoitring, Washington discovered that the main body of 
the British army, under General Ilowm, were strongly entrenching 
lliemselves upon Bunker Hill. Three floating batteries were placed 
in Mv-stic River; a twenty gun ship in Charles Riv'cr; a strong bat- 
tery was erected on Copp’s Hill in Boston, anil very strong entronch- 

• The of General Warren was greatly lamented by the Americans. He 

was a phy.sician, and innrh beloved both in his profe.ssidn and private li!c. He 
had received the comruis.sion of Major-General just three days before the battle, and 
was only thirty-fivi years of ajre. He rushed into this battle as a mere volunteer. 
He wa.s killed almo.si instantly, b}- a ball in the head, on or near the spot where now 
stands Bunker Hill Monnineni — Goodrich. 

t Marshall, vol. ii., pp. 2SS-94. 
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ments were in progress upon Boston Neck. In view of these active 
operations, he clearly saw how dangerous it would be to follow tlie 
advice of some members of the. Congress, to attack the British 
troops at once. Instead of that, he began strengthening his own 
line ; and contracting it, he kept the centre at Cambridge, under his 
own immediate command, placed the right wing at Ro.xbury, under 
General Ward, and the left near the Mystic, under General Lee. 
The British were thus completely blockaded by land, and were 
obliged to receive all their supplies by ships from distant ports, as 
the Americans would not furnish them with food of any kind. Still 
they remained strangely inactive, and the summer and autumn passed 
*away without any collision between the two armies, thus giving 
Washington ample time to organize his forces and prepare for the 
Spring campaign, if circumstances should demand one. General 


(Jage was recalled," and the chief, command devolved upon 
General Howe. 


a October. 


The capture of Ticondcroga and Crown Point, unlocked the door 
of entrance into (^anada, and an c.vpcdition for revolutionizing that 
whole province was early concerted. For this purpose a body of 
about three thousand troops from New York and New I'higlund, 
were placed under the command of Generals Schuyler and Mont- 
g<imcry, who passed up liako Champlain, and early in September 
ap[)care(H)eforc St. John’s, a town at the liead of the lake, not far 
distant from Montreal, and the hrst British post in Canada. 

I'or the twofold purpose of preventing or committing invasion, 
(General Carlcton, tlic (Governor of Canada, had placed nearly a 
thousand- men in Fort St. John. In the meanwhile, hearing of the 
success .)df Allen and Arnold, General (»age had sent Brigadicr-(ilene- 
ral Prc^ii^U and a lew other officers to Montreal to aid General 
(hrrleton; and about the time the provincials appeared before the 
fortro.ss, Colonel t-»uy John.stone arrived there with seven hundred 
Indian vyarriors of the Five Nations, and offered their services to 
the Governor. But they were not accepted, and many of them soon 
afterwards joined the provincial army. 

Finding themselves opposev. by so large a force, the provincials 
retired to, and fortified Au.x Noigc,, an island in the lake about one 
hundred and fifteen miles north of Ticonderoga. As soon as the 
work was accomplished, Gcner^>iSchuyler liastened to Ticonderoga 
for reinforcements, but being ajjlfed by a severe illness, the whole 
command devolved upon GenccM Montgomery, a young, active, and 
courageous officer, and skilful rniliUiry tactitian. 

He at once made preparations to attack Montreal, and for this 
purpose, opened a battery against St. John’s ; but want of necessary 
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Oct 13 aKPPunition made the progress of the siege a slow one. By 
a sudden movement, he captured Fort Chambly," a few 
miles north of St, John’s, and obtained several pieces of cannon and 
a large amount of powder. 

The intrepid Ethan Allen, who participated in these movements, 
offered to take one hundred and fifty picked men at night, and cap- 
ture Montreal. Leave was granted him, and the brave Colonel witlj 
only eighty men crossed the St. Lawrence, and before daylight 
approached the town. He was met by British troops and French 
Canadians of the place, under Major Campbell, and after a severe 
battle, was defeated, and himself taken prisoner and sent to England 
in irons. Fifteen of his men were killed, and seven wounded. • 

On the third of November, St. John’s surrendered uncoiKiilionally, 
with upwards of five hundred regulars and one hundred Canadian 
volunteers. As General Carlcton could not get reinforcemcnt.s, and 
hearing that Colonel Arnold with another American force was ap- 
proaching Point Levi, he embarked his men, and retreated down tin' 
"St. Lawrence to stop Arnold’s progress. Carlcton was conveyed in 
a whale-boat, with muffled oars, down the river, and through Mont- 
gomery’s rafts, on a dark night, and reached Quebec in safely. 
Montgomery left St. John’s immediately on its surrender, leaving a 
small garrison for its defence, and darting across the St. Lawrence, 
entered Monti’eai without much opposition. On the tliirlecnltfi it 
capitulated, and leaving a small garrison there, he hastened towards 
Quebec, to meet the army under .Arnold, which, by furceil marches, 
through a dreary wilderness, succeeded in reaching the banks of llie 
St. Lawrence at Point Levi, on the ninth of November.* When 

* 'Phis expedition of Arnold, in its conception find execution, i'^ one of tlie most 
remarkrdde on record, and whatever blemishes afterwards apjieared upon lii- 
clraructer, one thing cannot be denietl — -he Wiis a man of great sagacity and 
boldness f*f character, and as lirave an oHicer as ever commanded an army. At his 
own request, he was desjiatched to Queliec, with about eleven hundred men. 'Pbe 
route was then a dreary de.scrt, intersected by dense forests and swaiup.s. Start- 
ing from Cambridge, the head-quarters of the sirmy blockading Boston, he inandied 
one hundred arifl thirty miles nortlivvard of that city, and einbarkefl with his men 
in batteaux upon the rough and tortuous Kennebec. ]!♦? was quite ignorant of the 
character of the .stream he wju? ascending, it having never been surveyed. He 
found .*|trong currents, craggy rocks, liangerous »hoals, and numerous falls and rapids; 
but nothing daunted, he pursued his toilsome journey. But (hilonel l*/nos, his second 
ill coinmaf&i, got embarrassed in the winding.^ of the Deatl Iliver, a branch of the 
Kennebec, and finding it impossible to To(x\ for lii.s soldiei^V gave up in 

despair, and returned to Caitibridge, wi^j^^arly oiie-tliird of the whole detachment. 

Ki.uding it iinpos.sifib* to follow tlic river further, Arnold abuncl|i^i^ his battcauv 
,and force<i bis way tiirough forests, swamps, and broad savannahs, phiP for thirty-two 
iopg days, he traversed a howling wilderne.ss, where no signs of life met ius 

troojis suffeicd dreadfully from hunger and yet scarcely a 

* Thin country is now the State of Maine. 
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Monlgomcry arrived, he found that he had only about four hundred 
effective men, his garrisons and desertions having thus reduced his 
army. 

Previous to the arrival of Montgomery, and on the day that Mon- 
treal capitulated," Arnold crossed the St. Lawrence, ascend- 
ed the heights of Abraham, at the point where the brave 
WoUe scaled them, and drew up his forces upon the plain. But he 
found the garrison too strong for him, and he retreated to Point 
Au.\ Trembles, twenty miles above Quebec, and there awaited the 
arrival of Montgomery.* Had Arnold reached there a little sooner, 
I'.c might have taken C»eneral Carleton and his staff prisoners, for 
they loft it but a few hours previously. 

On the arrival of Montgomery,* the two forces were j 

united, and numbered about nine hundred men. They 
marched upon Quebec, which was then strongly garrisoned, the 
forces of General Carleton having been adtled to those of Colonel 
McLean. Muntgniticry sent a flag and summoned the garrison to 
s\!rrcnder. The summons was answered by firing upon the bearef 
of tlu' flag. Finding a siege ncce.ssary, he opened a six gun battery 
within seven hundred yards of the walls.* His heaviest _ 

c J>ec. 20. 

guns'^eing twelve-pounders, they w'cre too light to make a 
brcacn,. and, alter a long and inoircclual siege, the two officers deter- 
niinod upon an assardt at night. This was an exceedingly dangerous 
enterprise, and nothing but the desperate nature of the case, like 
that of Wolfe, could have juslifietl the temerity that planned it. But 
tliey must cither abandon the siege, and retreat homewards, amid 
the rigors of a Canadian winter, or make the desperate effort. The 
latter was their determination. 

Between four and live o’clock in the morning on the thirty-first of 
December, in the miilst of a heavy storm of snow, the American 
troops, arranged in four columns, were put in motion. Two of them, 
under Majors Livuig.stun and Brown, were to make two feigned 
attacks upon the upper tow'n ; while the other two, led by Mont- 

imirmur escaped their lijis. On tie third of Xoeetnhor he reached the first (-ana- 
dinn settlement on the riv er t’haiidi^r^vVl'icI. flows info the St. Lawrence neaily 
opposite Quebec, lie ha<l then diyidicd the J-.vst fragment of pnwisions among his 
nion, and after resting for two or days, and procuring a scanty supply of food 

from the thin population, ho too^s^fediis li.'e of march along the hanks of the 
Chaudi^re, and reached Point Lev^MKite Quebec, oa the ninth of November. 

* When Arnold first arrivetl opfprap Quebec, the garrison was very weak, and it 
would doubtless have been ubliged'^uT’tinrreiider to him unconditionally, if he could 
have crossed the river immediato’iV on his arrival. But for five days a terrible 
storm raged, and he couhl pr«>cure no boats. In the meanwhile. Colonel McLean 
and his brave Highlanders, who had been falling back from the Sorel, to reach the 
city, succeeded, and thus saved it. 
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gomery and Arnold, were to make real attacks upon the lower town, 
upon opposite sides. Montgomery advanced along a narrow strip 
of beach by the way of Cape Diamond, and passed a piquet and 
block, which were quickly deserted on his approach. His progress 
was much impeded by enormous masses of ice which the current of 
the river had piled up, and his men, slipping and clambering, were 
stretched along in a thin line, in a peculiarly exposed position. Some 
English sailors and Highland soldiers stood silently at the battery as 
the Americans approached, and when they arrived within about forty 
paces, a cannon loaded with grape shot, was discharged, and dealt 
death on every side. The brave Montgomery,* Captain McPherson, 
his aide-de-camp. Captain Cheesenian, an orderly-sergeant, and a 
private, were instantly killed, and several others were slightly 
wounded. Seeing their officers fall, the soldiers retreated in great 
confusion. 

In the meanwhile, Arnold had entered the town, and at the head 
of his men, proceeded to capture a battery of two twelve-poutjders, 
situated in a narrow street. The artillery willv one cannon upon a 
sledge, led the van, followed by a company of ritletnen, under Cap- 
tain Morgan, afterwards dislinguislicd for his brave exploits at the 
south. When near the battery, they received a Hank fire of mus- 
ketry, and Arnold, severely wounded in the leg, was carried to’^^ihc 
hospital. Morgan took the command, aiul rushing forwanl, secured 
the battery. The English and Canadians now pressed upon llicin 
from all sides, and finding it impossible to retreat, the Americans, to 
the number of three hundred and forty, after a contest of several 
hours, surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Between sixty and 
seventy Americans were killed, 

Arnold, with the remnant of the army, retreated up the river, 
three miles above Quebec, where he received occasional reinforce- 
ments, and maintained his position during the winter. _ (ieneral 
Thomas, wlio was appointed to succeed Montgomery, arrived there 

• • The body ol' Montgomery was borne off the liebl by Major (afterwards Colonel) 
Aaron Burr, who accomijanied Arnfild in his march thnmoh the wildep|^ess. Burr 
was within six feet of his gencnil when he fell. Montnomery was deej^y laineidcd 
by all. He had distinguished himself in the French and Indian wars,. harl .shared 
the toi|B, and hardship.s, and honors of Wolfe^and, when the Kevnluti^i broke out, 
joined the American army. He had jirevit^Jj^purcliaaed an estate u^i .the Hud- 
son River, in the county of Uuchess, and the daughter of R«bert Living- 

ston, one of the leading patriots of the llcvolution. His body was Ifound in the 
snow, the day after the iKittle, and by order of General t.'arloton,^it was burici 
i^)ors due to an olh. c/ of his rank Congress subsequefttly directed a 
monumej|H^Lb^ erected to hi-’ memory; and in 1^!»1S, at the e.v|ient^ of the State 
of remains were placed near the montiinent, a bas 3 oi-|’<!lievo, under 

It. Paul’s church, in the city of New York. - “ 
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early in May ; but Governor Carleton, having about that time 
received large reinforcements from England, marched against the 
Americans, and obliged them to- make a hasty retreat, leaving all 
their stares and many of the sick in the hands of the enemy. The 
sick were very humanely treated, and after being well fed and 
clothed, were allowed a safe return home. 

At the mouth of the river Sorel, General Thomas was reinforced 
by several regiments, but was unable to maintain his po.sition. He 
there died of the srnall-pox. The American army retreated ^ 
from post to post, and finally entirely evacuated Canada.® 

While these events 'were transpiring at tlic North, and New Eng- 
land was in open rebellion, the other Colonies wore in a blaze, and 
eager to join the standard of revolt. In Virginia, a tempest of indig- 
nation was raised against I.ord Dunmoro, the Governor, in conse- 
quence of publicity haviiig i)een given to some of his letters, con- 
taining language similar to those of Hutchinson. Tliis indignation 
was increased by various .subsequent impolitic acts, and, finally, an 
open rupture took place. A Provincial Congress having been 
formed, and provision made to arm the inhabitants, as in New Eng- 
land, the (Jovcrnor unwisely considered it necessary to remove the 
powder of the magazine at VVilliarnsburgh, on board an jApniao. 
English vessel of war. This was done at night,* and the *''*• 
next morning the people, highly indignant, demanded its immediate 
roslitution. The Governor refused, but pledged his word and honor, 
lhaft if the powder was wanted to quell a dreaded insurrection of the 
slaves, it should be immediately restored. 

But the btei’ii sense of justice of l^atrick Henry could not be 
satisfied with this compromise, and his keen perception of the ten- 
dency of events around him, decideil him to prepare at once for 
energetic measures. He called together a company of vol- ^ vay‘' 
unteers,® under the command of ('aptaia Meredith, and 
aroused their patriotism by his burning eloquence. They decided that 
the powder must be immediately rcslorctl, or its oqui valent in money 
paid into the provincial treasury, (’aptain Meroilith resigned his 
command, and Henry, placing himsr'lf at the head ot the company, 
marched towards William^feurgh, to present their dictum to the 
Governor. 'J'he ncvv siiiy^ the movement spread like wild-fire, and 
the popularity of thc'nHK was so attractive, that before he reacheil 
the scat of govcrnm«^^B?arly five thousand people had joined his 
standard. The royawlir were ilismayed, and lukewarm piilriols 
Were greatly alarmed. The family of J.«ord Dtininore was convoyed 
on board a ship of war for safely, and his residence was strongly 
garrisoned by marines. But the Governor saw that resistance was 
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vain, and on the morning of the fourth of May, he caused Henry to 
be met, and payment to be made for the powder, to the full amount 
claimed by him.* Other events soon after followed, which so much 
excited the people against the Governor, that he fleemed it prudent 
to abdicate the government, and take shelter with his family again, on 
board the Fowey man-of-war. He endeavored during the summer 
and autumn to regain liis lost power, by attacks at different points, 
by small detachments from the vessel, but finding that these expedi- 
tions incensed without awing the people, he resolved upon bolder and 
• more cruel measures. He authoritatively summoned all capable of 
bearing arms, and offered freedom to the slaves who should join his 
standard ! By these means he collected a force sufficient to lake 
possession of Norfolk, the principal sea-port of Virginia. The pro- 
vincials assembled a considerable body of tixwps to dislodge them, and 
succeeded in driving Lord Dunmore and the loyalists and blacks under 
his charge, back on board the Fowey, where he was greatly annoyed 
by discharges of musketry from the houses near the water. In the 
meantime, the frigate Liverpool arrived, and the Governor sent word 
to the provincials, that they must furnish provisions tor tlie vessels, 
and stop firing, or he w'ould bombard the town. The inhabitants 
refused, and the Liverpool, two corvctle.s, and the Fowey, opened a 
destructive cannonade upon the town. At the same time some marimjs 
a Jan. 1 landed and set fire to the houses, and, in a short time, Nor- 
folk was reduced to ashes.'* Flvcn this atrocious act did not 
awe the people into submission ; and finding further attempts 
regain his power useless, he sailed for llie West Indies, where he left 
the negroes, and proceeded to join the main army. 

Governor Martin, of North Carolina, Lord Vi’^illiarn Campbell, 
(Jovernor of South Carolina, and Governor Tryon, of New' Ydlrk, 
became involved in similar troubles, and respectively took refuge for 
safety on board English ships of war. The liovernors of ^thor 
Colonies, who cojitrived to retain their places, were obliged to<do so 
at the expense of all power, for nowhere were the officers :Of the 
Crown allowed to exercise jurisdiction. 

More difficulties occurred in New York than in any other Colony, 
except Massachusetts and Virginia, on account of the many royalists 
and t^id patriots who re.sidcd there. Go|grnor Tryon had been 
notifie^^l^feLord Dartmoor, that the vessel* had 

orders to'^t against any city, where troo||||HplJ'e raised, or filftifica- ■ 
tions erected, as open rebels. This orderlH^on took special 
to make known, and as New York was greatly exposed t®^ 

ttack^ 6 fke ardor of the revolutionists made but 

' . . • 

* Three hundred and thirt/ pounds »terling. 
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head against the loyalty of some and the fears of others. Still, a 
tone of defiance was observed. A Committee of Public Safely was 
appointed, and other measures, calculated to carry out the plans of 
the General Congress, were adopted. Several tumults occurred 
during the summer and autumn, caused by the conflicting sentiments 
of Whigs and Tories. The printing-press of Jatnes Rivinglon, a 
tory printer, was broken, and his type melted and cast into bullets ;* 
and various indignities were offered to those who sided with the 
government. On the other hand, the Tories did everything in their 
power to embarrass the movements of the revolutionary party, defeat 
the plans of the General Congress, and to give aid to the British 
ships anchored in the bay, by supplying them with provisions arid 
other stores. 

Finally, in October, the General Congress perceiving an increase 
of defection from the American cause, in the Colony of New York, 
adopted a recommendation to Provincial ('ongresses to “arrest and 
secure every p<Tson in tlie respective Colonies, whose going at large 
might, in their opinion, crulaiiger the safety of the Colonics, or the 
liberties of America.” Governor Tryon at once saw what would 
be llui effect of thi.s recommendation, and fled for refuge on board 
tho^fJalifax packet, lying in the harbor, from whence he kept up a 
coniStaut intercourse with the royalists on shore. 

During the summer and autumn, the General Congress was Vnisy 
in the consummation of plans to carry on the war with vigor. They 
con.si^|erod a i>lun for a confedinatiou of all the Colonics, under tlic title 
of II^'Thirtuux F.Ncnm Colonies of North .V.meuic.v ; issued 
hills of (U'edit, at various times, to the amount of si.v millivuis of 
Spanish dollars ; ado[itcd an address to the people of Canada ; a 
declaration of the causes wliieh led to the. war ; a petition to llie 
King ; an addrc.ss to the people of (frcal Britain, and also to the 
people of Ireland ;t cslabli.shed a Post OlFice and assumed all the 
duties and powers of an independent government. 

* Abt)ut neon on the third of No\einbt‘r, n ct>in])any of light horse, seventy-five 
ill tiuruher, under Cajituin Sear:^, a ineiifoer of the Xevv York rro\ nu ial Coivgress, 
armed with muNkets and bayonets, liiarehed intv> t!ie city and demoli.sluid tlie ohiptY- 
ious establishmont. On their. back, tney .seized the Kev. Mr. Soabiiry (a cler- 
gyman of the Chun h of and two <»r three others, and carnet! them pri- 

son(‘rs Ch)nnt‘cticnt, meiisnres were not justified by the 

intelligent Whigs — Ihe exoMo«l state of the limes, no attempt was 
thought prudent to be. |di^K3i^^|^Sysh the odonders. 

t See Appendix, Notfe 

t Doctor Franklin, fimw^RFreoonciliv'tion with the home government past 
all hope, returned to America in Apiil, .md was immediately elected a delegate to 
the (ieneral Congress from the Colony of Pennsylvania. He was one of the most 
and -active men in that ho<!y. In August he was appointed .Pastmastor-<ieiie- 
with a salary of one thousand dollars per annum. 
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Deplomble Condition of the Continental Army. Washington's Appeal to Congress. 

While the whole country was lifting high the arm of defiance, 
and looking to the Continental army at Cambridge for its support, 
gloomy forebodings for the future disturbed the mind of the 
commander-in-cliief. The troops under him were in a distressed 
condition for meeting the rigors of the approaching winter, and 
Washington found that their destitution, coupled with the disastrous 
result of the conflict on Breed’s Hill, would cause many to leave 
the army on the expiration of their term of enlistment. As none 
of any importance could be added to his army without the concur- 
rence of either the General Congress, or the Provincial Assemblies, 
he feared the effects of delay which large bodies always exhibit. 

^ ^ He earnestly solicited Congress to take measures for the 

a Sept. 20. , 

next enlistment, and to provide comforts for the arniy.“ On 
the eighteenth of October, Franklin, Lynch, and Harrison, a committee 
of Congress, arrrived at his head-quarters, and soon arranged mailers 
satisfactorily. Authority was given to levy Iwcnly-si.x regiments ’of 
about eight hundred men eacli, independently of the militia. Con- 
gress, however, would not consent to the enlistment of soldiers for 
more than a year, nor did they agree to give a bounty until the 
next January. It required all Washington’s firmness and address to 
induce soldiers again to enlist, and when the period of their first 
enlistment expired, and new ones were made, he found liis force 
reduced to about five thousand men. These w'cre afterwards rein- 
forced ; but had an active enemy wilnc.ssed this dissolution and 
re-asscmblage of an army, the result must have been disastrous iti the 
extreme.* 

Notwithstanding the coast sw'anned with American privateers,! 
and Congress had ordered that five ships of thirty-two guns, five of 
twenty-eight guns, and three of twenty-four guns, should be builf; 


* As early a.s the twentieth of September, he wrote thus to Congress : — ‘‘ It 
gives me great distrcs.s to oblige me to solicit tlie attention of the honorahli- Con- 
gress to the state of this army, in terms which imply the slightest apprehension of 
being neglected. But my situation is inexpressibly distressing, to see the winter 
fust appj’oaching upon a nuked army; the time of their service within a few weeks 
of expiring; and no provision yet made for such important events. Added taj^cse, 
the military chest is totally exhatisted ; the Paymaster has not a single dolfar in 
hand. The Commissary-General assures me he has strained his credit for the sub- 
si.stence of the army to the utmost. The Quarter-master-General is pr^jpisely in 
the same .situation ; and tlic greater part of the trqgjis are in a state notjai* from 
mutiny upon a deduction from their stated VasAm^lon*s Letters, 

ayitured many English with provisions and am- 

ish land and naval forces On ; and some of tl^in> with 

ind intrepidity, extended their exjieditiona to the coast of Africa, 
Rjwder of the British forts, before the garrisons were aware of the 
rica. They also landed on the island of Bermuda, surprised the 
carried off all the powdfu*. ‘ ’ 
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and put to sea with all possible speed, yet the people on the coast 
dreaded the assaults of the British navy. The distress in Boston 
caused descents to be made upon coast towns to procure provisions. 
Falmouth, in Massachusetts, refusing to give aid, was laid in ashes ; 
Newport was threatened with a similar fate, and indeed all the sea- 
ports were so entirely exposed that not the least safety was fell. 
These things made Washington dread extensive defection on the 
part of the exposed Colonists ; and, together with the mutinous 
spirit engendered by privations, becoming fearfully visible in the 
*army, made his fears of a general miscarriage painful in the extreme. 
The • disastrous campaign at the north deepened the gloom that 
brooded over the Colonists, and the year 1775 closed without much 
hope for the success of the Americans. 

Parliament assembled on the twenty-sixth of October, and the 
burden of the speech from the throne was the intelligence of events 
tx'anspiring in America. Members declared their belief that tlie 
Colonists aimed at complete independence, and recommended deci- 
§l^%cxevtions to crush the rebellion ; the adoption of resolves to 
pardon the misguided of the rebels who should repent, and the 
appointment of commissioners, resident in America, to have discre- 
tional^ power to grant pardons, and also indemnity to any province 
that should return to its allegiance. They slated that oflers of aid 
had been received from several foreign powers, and that no reason 
existed,,for apprehending hostility or impediment, in any quarter. 

iMinisiers determined upon the most vigorous measures to put 
down the rebellion, so fiercely blazing in tlie Colonics. The late 
events in Amci’ica had awakened a false national pride, and addresses 
poured in from various parts of the kingdom, expressing assurance 
of public support. The petition to the King, sent by Congress, was 
rejected by ministers as coming from an illegal body, and, as they 
e.xpressed it, “ consisting only of a series of empty professions, 
which their actions belie.” 

The debates in both Houses of Parliament on the adoption of an 
address to the King, which was but an echo, in sentiment, to his 
speech, were very warm,^ » Still,^ ministers maintained their usual 
majoi-itievS, although the op^d|{ii^^ gained a few accessions to their 
numbers. Among them "^a^the Duke of Grafton, vvlio, misled, as 
he said, by the supposit^|yffi||L tiie measures of ministers wmuld 
issue in a peaceful adji ^BUjp Kxf difficulties, now urged a liberal 
course of conciliation, l^®*'w^aling all the obnoxious acts passed 
since 1763. The cabinet, however, would not concur with him, and 
he resigned the seals and took a decided place in the ranks of the 
opposition. Severe sickness silenced the tliunders of Chatham’s 
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eloquence upon the floor of the Senate, but. Camden, Shelburne, and 
Richmond, nobly defended the cause of the Americans. They 
declared that in every instance Great Britain had been the aggressor, 
and that her proceedings had been unjust, oppressive, and cruel in 
the extreme. Wilkes, then Lord Mayor, said ministers had wrested 
the sceptre from the hands of his Majesty. Colonel Barr6 severely 
censured the actors in the campaign at Boston. “ The British 
army,” said he, “ is a mere wen — a little excrescence on the vast 
continent of America and he assured ministers that defeat was 
certain. Fo.x characterized Lord North as the blundering pilot who* 
had brought the vessel of State into its present difficulties ; “ in one 
campaign he had lost a whole country.” Mr. Adam charged Lord 
North with indolence and inaction. The minister justified that 
inaction on the ground that he had been deceived by events, never 
imagining that all America would simultaneously have arisen in arms. 
The address was carried in the Commons, one hundred and seventy- 
six to seventy-two ; in the Lords, seventy-five to thirty-two. 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Richmond introduced tlic 
petition of Congress to the King ; and observing Mr. Richard Pcmi, 
from Pennsylvania,* in the house, he, with much difficulty, obtained 
permission that ho should be examined before them. Governor Penn 
declared his belief that the Colonies were willing to acknowledge 
the legislative authority of Great Britain, and did not aim at inde- 
pendence ; that they would resist arbitrary taxation, and all the other 
obnoxious acts, so that, if no concessions were made, they would 
not hesitate in seeking the aid of foreign powers. The Duke ihciv 
moved that the petition aflbrdcd ground for conciliation, but it was 
lost, b}' cighty-six to thirty-nine. 

Me. Burke proposed a plan in the Commons, for conciliation. Jt 
included a repeal of the Boston Port Bill ; a promise not to tax 
America ; a general amnesty ; and the calling of a Congress, by 
royal authority, for the adjustment of remaining difficulties. This 
plan rather pleased Lord North, but he was so well assured that it 
would not effect its intended objects, that he would not accept it. 
The proposition was lost by a large majority. 

Lord Njaith then introduced a bill, prohibiting all intercourse or 
trade with^he Colonies, till they should . submit, and placing the 
whole countigKundcr martial law. included the suggestion 

of the King, to appoint resident c^^|paissioncrs, with discrciiftiiary 
powers, to grant pardons, and effect indemnities. The bill received 


Till 

Artbu 


sent to England by the hand of Governor Penn, and i.he ahd 
Structed to procure its presentation. 
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the sweeping majority iii the Commons of one hundred and twelve 
to sixteen ; in the Lords, seventy-eight to nineteen. 

Having determined, by this bill, to employ force, the next neces- 
sary step was to procure it. Twenty-eight thousand seamen, and a 
land force of fifty-five thousand men, were declared to be the neces- 
sary number. Having only a small peace establishment at home, 
and unwilling to wait for volunteers, or for the return of troops from 
foreign stations, ministers resolved to hire soldiers of some of 
the German princes, and at the beginning of 1770 a treaty for that 
purpose was concluded with several of them. 'I'he Landgrave of 
Ilcssc-Cassel agreed- to furni-sh twelve thousand one hundred and 
four men ; the Duke of Brunswick, four thousand and eighty-four ; 
the Prince of Hesse, si.x hundred and sixty-eight ; the Prince of 
Waldeck, six hundred and seventy; making in all, seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred antf Iwciily-six. These princes, perceiving the 
stern want of the British government, extorted vcjj^' advantageous 
terms. They received seven pounds four shillings and four pence 
sterling for each man, besides being relieved from the burden of 
maintaining them. In addition to these considerations, they were to 
receive a certain stipend, amounting in all to one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand pounds sterling; and further, England giiarantccd the 
dominions of these princes against foreig'n attack. 

'I^icsc hired mercenaries, whose employment by the British 
gov^l^mcnt added twofold odium to the oppressive measures about 
to be enforced, formed that portion of the army of Great Britain 
duriitg'tUe first years of the contest, known as the Hessians. 



CouUriotilal ulon- y 








CHAPTER VI. 

N the tvvenfy-nintli of February, the treaties 
entered into by Great Britain with the several 
(iierman princes for the hire of troops, were 
laid before Parliament, and a motion to refer 
ihctn to iJig^^Committee of Supply gave rise 
to a longlsi^ stormy debate. The enor- 
mous price paid for the services of those mer- 
cenaijj.^^ftnd the odious character of the • 
whole transaction, viewed in tfie light of justice, and the spirit which 
should cliaractcrizc Christian nations, even though hostile to each 
oilier, airbed amp^ theme for invective and just censure. It was 
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bad enough for English troops to be sent to slaughter their own 
brethren, under the plea of necessity — a necessity arising from the 
relation of government and the governed,^ which precedent had 
established, and which true coixceptions of rights inalienable had 
demanded should be interrupted ; but to hire the bone and sinew, 
and lives of foreign troops — purchased assassins — to aid in the con- 
sunnnalion of the wicked deed, caused a foul stain upon the escutch- 
eon of Great Britain, which her best friends saw and deplored. The 
opposition in Parliament, with a sincere concern for the fair fame 
of their country, used every laudable entleavor to prevent the trans- 
action ; and when in spite of their efforts it was consummated, they 
indignantly cast upon it the odium it deserved. The most gloomy 
view was taken of the condition and prospects of the British force, 
for it was evident that almost total defection from goverrnnent existed 
in the Colonics. It was represented that these German soldiers, as 
soon as they found the broad Atlantic rolling between them and their 
masters, and stood side by side with their happy brethren in America, 
now ardent in the cause of Libci'ty,* would acccjit land of the 
Colonists, sheathe the sword, and leave British troops to do th^ dire 
work which their German masters had sent them to perform. On 
the other hand, ministers counted largely upon the valor and military 
character of these Hessians, many of whom had seen service- under 
Frederick the Great; and they actually asserted that sucii would be 
the terror which they would inspire, that it w'ould only be necessary 
for them to show themselves, to cause the Americans to lay down 
their arms ! Lord North’s motion for reference was carried Viy a 
myjorily of two hundred and forty-two to cighly-cight. 

When the committee reported," another warm debate ensued, and 
cj j fhe Duke of Richmond moved not only to countermand the- 
order for the mercenaries to proceed to America, but to sus- 
pend hostilities altogether. I'he Earl of Coventry inveighed againsl, 
the employment of foreign troops to fight the battles of England, pro- 
nounced the war unjust, and maintained that an immediate recogni- 
tion of the independence of the United Colonies was preferable to 
war. “ Look on the map of the globe,” said he, “.view Great Bri- 
tain and^Rofth America, compare their extent, consider the soil, 
rivers, c^^^te, and increasing population of the latter; nothing but 
the most ^^OTate blindness and partiality can engender a serious 
opinion that such a country will long continue under stibjeclion to 
:^his. The fpiestion is not, therefore,,; how we shall be, able to realize 

* It '.>t the time tlw: llcvolution broke oat, there -Awsre nbont 

one G_riiiiin emigrants in tlio American Colonies, tlic 
most with tbr> patriots. 
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a vain, delusive scheme of dominion, but how we shall make it the 
interest of the Americans to continue faithful allies and warm friends. 
Surely that can never be effected by fleets and armies. Instead of 
meditating conquest, and exhausting our own strength in an ineffect- 
ual struggle, we should wisely, abandoning wild schemes of coer- 
cion, avail ourselves of the only substantial benefit we can ever 
expect, the profits of an extensive commerce, and the strong support 
of a firm and friendly alliance and compact for mutual defence and 
assistance.”* 

Language like this, and other expositions of the weakness and 
wickedness of tlic government, callotl forth the denunciations of the 
ministerial party ; aud Lord Temple declared that rebellion abroad 
was encouraged by harangues in Parliament. “ The next easterly 
wind,” said he, “ wdll carry to America every imprudent expression 
used in this debate.” He deplored the exposition of tlieir w'eakness, 
and said, “ It is time to act, not to talk ; much should be done, little 
said.” Richmond’s motion was negatived, one hundred against 
thirty-two. 

On the fourteenth of March tiic Duke of Grafton proposed an 
adtiress to the King, requesting that a proclamation might be issued 
to declare tliat if the Colonists should, within a reasonable time, 
show a w’illingness to treat with commissioners,! or present a peti- 
tion, hos^ilrlics should be suspended and their petition be received 
and resiro&d. He assured the House that both France and Spain 
were arnjKg ; and alarmed them by the assertion that “ two French 
gentlemen nad been to America, had conferred with Washington at 
his, camp, and had since been to Philadelphia to confer with tlie 
Congress.”!!' After a long debate, tlic Duke’s motion was lost, by 

* l^ictorial History of tlic Reit:;!) of (R'orjijc TIL, vol. i., p. 

\ On the twentieth of November, 1775, Varliuniont repealed the Boston Port and 
other restraining bills, aud enacted a general one prohibiting all trade witli the 
(5jlonies. They also provided for the appointment of commis-sioners, who shoiiM 
be invested with both civil and nulitai*y powers, authorized to grant pardons or 
fight battles. 

t Some time in the month of November, 1775, Congress wa.sj informed that a 
foreigner was in Philadelphia who was desirous of making to them a confidential 
communication. At first no notice wa.s taken of it, but the intimation having been 
several times repeated, a coramitUv consisting of John Jay, Dr. Franklin and Tho- 
mas Jefierson, was appointed to hear what ho had to say. 'Fhey agreed to meet 
liim in a room in Carpenters' Hall, and at the time appointed, they found him there, 
an elderly, lame gentleman, and apparently a wounded French officer. He told them 
that the French King wa.s greatly pleased \Miii the exertions for liberty which the 
Americans were making ; that he wished them success, and would, whenever it 
should be necessary, manifest more openly his friendly sentiments toward.s them. 
The committee requested to know hi! authority for giving these assurances. He 
answered only by drawing his hand across his throat, aud sayiiuj-., Ccntlemen, I 
shall take care of my head.” They then asked what demonstra^ is of friendsliip 

12 
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a majority of ninety-one against thirty-one. One or two other similar 
propositions were inadc^ but to no effect. Fox called for an inquiry 
into the causes of the failure of the military operations in America, 
but his motion for the call was lost. A motion was also made, but 
lost, to have a perpetual Parliament during the difficulties with the 
Colonists. 

On the twenty-third *of May, his Majesty, after speaking of the 
state of the Colonies, expressed a hope that his rebellious subjects 
would yet submit, but desired legislators to be prepared for acting 
>vith great decision, if they did not submit. Ho then prorogued 
Parliament. 


While preparations were making in England to send put a large 
reinforcement of troops to join (jicncral Howe at Boston, the block- 
ading provincial army began vigorous preparations for besieging the 
city, confidently expecting to make the British force therein prison- 
ers of w'ar. By the middle of February, the number of regular 
troops under Washington, which, at the close of 1775, amounted to 
only about nine thousand men, was augmented to fourteen thousand. 
Congress, perceiving that the forces there would soon be needed for 
the protection of other jiarts of the American territory, urged Wash- 
ington to take decisive measures for di'iving the enemy from Boston. 
Washington proposed an immediate attack upon the city, but was 
overruled by the other officers in a council of war, particularly by 
Gates and Ward, and he resolved to occupy the heights of Dorches- 
ter, which completely commanded the city. The Amcrijjjijjjs erected 
strong batteries upon the shore at Cobb’s Hill, at Ijcchmerc’s Point, 
at Phipp’s Farm, and at Lamb’s Dam, near Roxbury, for the purpose 
of occupying the attention of the enemy in that quarter. On the 
night of the second of March they opened a terrible fire upon the 
city, having a large number of bombs and heavy artillery cjiptured 
at Ticonderoga. Almost incessantly the bombs fell in the city, and 
the garrison was con.stantly employed in extinguishing the llamcs of 
the houses which they had set on fire. This cannonade was kept up 
until the evening of the fourth, while fresh troops of militia were 
coming in from ail quarters. 

On that -evening, everything being prepared, the Americans, about 


they miggf 
want arms 
want monc 
tant assui^ 




expect from the King of France. ** Gentlemen,” an'^wered he, 

B have them ; if you want ammunition you shall have it ; it 

Jl have it.” The committee observetl that tlicsc wore irnpor- 
l again desired to know by what autliority they were made, 
he, again drawing his hand across his throat, “ I shall take 
ami this was the only answer they could obtain from him. 
.adelphia no more. — See Life of John /ay, written by his son 
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two thousand strong, under General Thomas, proceeded in profound 
silence towards the heights of Dorchester. ‘The night was a dark 
one, and the wind, blowing away from Boston, was favorable for 
their concealment, and tliey reached tfie lieights unobserved. The 
Americans went vigorously to work, and so amazing was their ac- 
tivity, that by ten o’clock they completed t^o forts, which would 
afford tolerable protection ; one on the height nearest the city, 
the other towards Castle William. At daybreak the next morning, 
the British, with dread surprise, witnessed an apparition similar to 
that presented on Breed’s Hill oji the morning of the seventeenth of 
June in the preceding year. The first intimation they had of this 
movement of the provincials, was the appearance of a dangerous 
battery and fortifications, from whence General Thomas began to 
thunder at tlic town and ships of war. 

From this point, the cannon of the Americans could sweep the 
city and the whole harbor. This, both General ftovve and the British 
admiral saw, and they determined to take measures to dislodge 
General ’I'hoinas at once. For this purpose, Lord Percy was 
despatched with three thousand men, who embarked in transports, 
with a view of proceeding up the river to the foot of Dorchester 
Hill. '^iRut a furious storm arose, which rendered the harbor impas- 
sable, 4fid attack was necessarily deferred. Meanwhile, Wash- 
ington ^diligently perfected measures to prevent the attack at that 
point, or Jo meet it successfully, if made. He also planned an attack 
upon tb'C^wn at the same time, with four thousand men under the 
commahil bf (ienerals Sullivan and Green. General Mifflin had also 
prepared a great number of hogsheads full of stones and sand, 
which he intended to roll down the heights of Dorchester, W'hcn the 
enemy tvere ascending them, and thus sweep off whole columns at 
once. 

General How’C, becoming acquainted with these various plans 
and preparations, came to the wise and humane conclusion that “ pru- 
dence was the better part of valor and having some time before' 
received orders from Lord Dartmouth, one of the Secretaries of 
State, to evacuate Boston, and csU|blish himself at New York, he 
concluded this occasion wa.« tlji^ilfest favorable one to obey those 
orders. Accordingly a flag wal^efiv^ut from the Selectmen „ ^ ^ 

ot Boston,® by order of Gene^^u^Hpwe, acquainting Wash- 
ington with his design to cv|^^b|fl^he cit}^ and to intimate his in- 
tention to leave the town provided he should be allowed 

to embark unmolested. This communication not being signed by 
Howe, W'ashingtou took no notice of it oflicially, but instructed 
some of his oflicers to intimate that the terms, if properly presented. 
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would be complied with. General Howe designated the fifteenth as 
the day for the embark&tion of the troops, and meanwhile, more than 
fifteen hundred tory families, dreading the just indignation of their 
countrymen, prepared to embark in the same vessels. During the 
interim, all was confusion, and lawless bands of soldiers took every 
opportunity to plunder the houses of the inhabitants. General 
Howe took strong measures to prevent these outrages, but to little 
purpose. 

The prevalence of a strong east wind delayed their departure 
until the seventeenth. At four in the morning, they began their 
embarkation, and at ten, all were on board, the number of troops 
being about seven thousand. The rear guard was scarcely out of 
the city, when, to the great joy of the inhabitants,* Washington 
entered it on the other side, with drums beating, colors flying, and all 
tfie display of a glorious triumph.f General Putnam, with a division 
of the army, had entered it the day previousj So crowded were 
the vessels with the tory emigrants and their effects, that Howe was 
obliged to leave behind him two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon 
(half of which were serviceable), four large mortars, one hundred 
and fifty horses, twenty-five thousand bushels of wheat, and a quan- 
tity of barley, oats, and other provisions, which our army then greatly 
needed. 

Through the reprehensible want of foresight of General Howe, 
no cruiser was left in the vicinity, to warn British ships of his 
departure. The consequence was, that several store-ships from 
England soon after unsuspectingly sailed into the harbor, and fell 
into the hands of the Americans.^: Shortly after that, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, with seven hundred men direct from Britain, 
sailed into the harbor and became prisoners. 

Washington, ignorant of the destination of General Howe, strongly 
suspected that he had sailed for New York, with the view of taking 
possession, and fortifying that city. This result he greatly dreaded, 


* It was indeed a joyful day for Boston. Sixteen long months they had endured 
hungeri cold, and every privation. The most necessary articles of food had ri.seii 
to an exorbitant price. A pound of fresh fish cost twenty-three cents ; a goose two 
dollars ; a turkey three dollars ; a . one dollar ; hams fifty cents a po^nd. 

Vegetables were altogether wanting. A sheep cost about nine dollars ; apples djght 
dollars a barrel ; firewood ten dollars a cord, and finally, fuel could not be procured 
at all. In some instances, the pews an^^^pohes of churches were taken for f«^l» 
and the counters of warehouses, and e'^MlIlb^ses not inhabited, were demolished 
for the sake of the wood. 

ress passed a vote of thanks to Washington and his army, and directed a 
, commemorative of the event, to be struck. 

these ships had ea bo^d fifteen hundred barrels of gunpowder, and 
itions of war. 
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for he knew that through the extensive influence of the numerous 
loyalists there, the city would be made a stronghold for the enemy, 
and a powerful leaven of defection for the whole province. He 
acccordingly prepared to march the main body of his army thither, 
after placing Boston in a state of defence, and leaving a garrison 
under the command of General Ward. He also wrote to Brigadier- 
General Lord Stirling, commanding at New York, to be vigilant, 
and to expect a reinforcement of five battalions and several compa- 
nies of ai'tillery. Under the direction of Congress, General Lee 
was sent with a body of troops into that province, to seize the arms 
of all the loyalists, and place the city in a state of defence. Lee 
hastily raised a body of troops in Connecticut, and by forced marches, 
reached the city almost before the inhabitants were generally aware 
of the movement. They remonstrated, but he at once commenced 
erecting fortifications, and would soon have had the city well defend- 
ed, and all the royalists disarmed, had not the order for the latter 
measure been countermanded. Washington, with the bulk of the 
continental army, arrived in New York early in April. 

Howe, instead of going to New York, sailed eastward, and on the 
fiftli of April, arrived safely at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where the 
emigrants and troops were safely landed. It was arranged that he 
should leave Halifax with his troops in time to be at New York in 
June, where he was to be joined by Sir Henry Clinton and his troops 
from the south. 

Biif9j;e ithe events just recorded took place in Boston, North Caro- 
lina wtis, five thcalre of considerable tumult. -Governor Martin, who 
had taken refuge on board an armed vessel, was busy in planning 
scheij^^l^rclricvc the royal cause. He contrived to collect a body 
of Hi^il^lldcrs, lately emigrated to America, and with a large num- 
ber of rgugli backwoodsmen, formed quite a formidable force, who 
were placed under the command of Colonels McDonald and McLeod. 
They set up the royal standard and summoned all men to repair to it. 
These bold movements in the midst of so much defection, were made 
on the strength of a promise of aid from regular troops under Clin- 
ton, to be landed at Wilmington. But the promised assistance did 
hot arrive, and these troops, in attempting to march to Wilmington, 
were surrounded by an insurgent force, and McLeod and most of the 
Highlanders were taken prisoners. 

On the third of May, Lord Cornwallis, witli seven regiments 
destined to operate against the Caroli|^^- arrived on that coast in a 
sc^uadron of transports conveyed by-^^^pairal Sir Peter Parker ;* and 

• They sailed from Cork, the twelfth of February. 
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almost at the same moment. General Clinton arrived at Cape Fear, 
and took command of the troops- Clinton was instructed to endeavor, 
by proclamations, to win the inhabitants back to allegiance, if possi- 
ble, without resorting to force of arms. He was also instructed, 
in case he found the royalists pretty numerous and determined, 
to leave some troops with them, and with the rest to repair to New 
York, to join the commander-in-chief. General Howe. , But he found 
that the capture of the Highlanders had greatly dispirited the loyal- 
ists ; and after remaining there inactive for some time, he and Parker 
agreed to exceed their instructions, and make a descent upon Charles- 
ton, the capital of South' Carolina. 

The fleet arrived off Charleston on the fourth of June, but through 
an intercepted letter, the inhabitants had been made acquainted with 
the design, and greatly strengthened the defences. The entrance to 
Charleston is through a narrow channel between Long Island and 
Sullivan’s Island. Upon the latter was a fort,* lately erected, which 
completely commanded the entrance, and presented a formidable 
obstacle in the" way of an attack upon the city. Be.sidcs this, the 
city and the fort were garrisoned by nearly six thousand provincials, 
under General Lee. This vigilant ofilcer had been watching the 
movements of Clinton for months, and had followed him from pro- 
vince to province, while on his expeditions among the royalists. 

General Clinton, with his troops, landed upon Long Island, and 
erected two batteries, chiefly for the purpose of covering his forces 
when they should land upon Sullivan’s Island to attack the fort. At 
half-past ten in the morning of the twenty-eighth of June, Sir Peter 
Parker gave the signal for action, and his ships immediately came 
to anchor, wdlh springs upon their cables, directly in front of the fort.t 
Unacquainted with the soundings, three of his frigates soon got 
aground. Two of them hove off, but the third (the Actcon) could not 
be moved. At the same lime, the batteries upon Long Island ojicned ; 
upon the fort, and all the light ittfanlry and grenadiers embarked for fi 
Sullivan’s Island in armed boats in the rear of some floating batteries, 
They were, however, immediately recalled and ordered back to their 
encampment, leaving the ships to continue their fire upon the fort, 
whiph was briskly returned by the Americans. The firing upon 
botjl? sides, with scarcely an intermission, was kept up until nearly 
temMitock at night. The fire from the fort did terrible e.xcculion ; 
th^W|ffp3 were nearly disabled ; several of the chief officers were 

Nsog^d, as a compliment to its gallant defender. Fort Moultrie. 

consisted of the Bristol fifty guns, Experiment, of fifty guns, and 
Soleby, Acteon, S>ren,^^^hynx, twenty-eight gun frigates; the 
and the FricLdship^^^med ship of twenty-four guns. 
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killed or wounded, and at one lime Commodore Parker was 
alone upon deck. Finally, in a dreadfully shattered slate, the 
fleet moved oflf, having lost about two hundred men, among whom 
was Lord William Campbell, Governor of South Carolina, and 
other officers of rank. The Americans had only thirty-five killed 
and wounded. 

The next morning preparations W'crc made for a second attack, and 
the land troops of Clinton, so anxiously looked for by the seamen on 
the preceding day, to attack and dislodge Lee from behind the fort, 
were again embarked, but, as before, at once ordered back, and no 
further attempt was made. I'hc Actcon frigate, that still remained 
aground, was set fire, to by order of the commander, and burned to 
the water’s edge, to prevent its falling into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. On the twenty-first, Clinton ani^ the troops set sail, under 
convoy of the Soleby fi'igate, to join liowc at New York. 

This success of the Americans in repulsing the Briti.sh fleet, 
greatly strengthened their cause at the south, and the loyalists rapidly 
decreased in numbers. Colonel Moultrie, who commanded the fort,* 
was universally applauded for his skill and bravery, and all concerned 
in the defence of Charleston received the grateful thanks of the 
Colonists.! 

All thoughts of reconciliation being banished from the minds of 
Americans, it seemed to be the dictate of true wisdom, as well as 
so\uid policy, to declare to the world in unequivocal terms, their 
solemn intentions concerning the then teeming present, and the 
futifre. Abject submission, or complete independence, formed the 
altcrnafivc, and of course the Colonists chose the latter. While 
from the beginning of serious discontents more than ten years before, 
sdiiie of the leading minds of America had conceived the feasibility 
an«^^e 'necessity of political independence, yet down to the year 
idea was not generally prevalent or popular among the 
great imss of the American people. f They were strongly attached 


* The fort itself received but little injury, beiu’j^ constructed of the palmetto^ 
whose Etift fibre received the balls of the enemy without material ellect. 

t Sergeant Jasper, on seeing th» staff of the American flag ciit by a ball, sprang 
after it to the ground, fastened’ it to the riuiuner of a cannon, mounted the parapet, 
and in the face of the hot fire of the enemy, hoisted it anew. Rutledge, the Presi- 
dent of the Colony, presented him with a sword. 

t 'riio following extract from the writings t»f Dr. Timothy Dwight, for many years 
President of Yale College, in Connecticnf, is corroborative of tJiis assertion. He 
Wiis a tutor in that institution in 177o, and afterwards a chaplain in the army, 
attached to Putnanps division. “ In the month of July, 1775, 1 urged, in conversa- 
tion with several gentlemen of grejit respectability, firm whigs, and my intimate 
friends, the importance, and the necessity, of a declaration of iiidcpcudence 
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to the mother country, and not sufficiently disenthralled from the 
sectional jealousies which had obtained between widely- separated 
Colonics, to make an independence which must have the union of 
all for a basis, greatly to be desired. But the course of events had 
been such that there was hardly a choice left them. The separate 
action of the various Colonies in their opposition to British authority, 
had been so signally enstamped with the impress of concordance 
and concert, 'that the British ministry plainly perceived a strong 
union, before the provinces had taken a single step towards such a 
consummation. But the affairs at Lexington and Concord, Ticon- 
deroga and Breed’s Hill, with a facile plastic hand, moulded public 
opinion in favor of Union and Independence. Popular assemblies, 
like that at Mecklenburg, began to utter aspirations for an entire 
severance from British rufc ; and the press, with its thousand 


on the part of the Colonies, and alleged for this mensure, the very same arguments 
which afterwards were generally considered as decisive ; but found them disposed 
to give me and my arguments, a hostile and contemptuous, instead of a cordial, 
reception. Yet, at this time, all the re.sentmcnt and enthasiasm awakened by the 
odious measures of Parliament, by the peculiarly obnoxious conduct of the British 
agents in this country, and by the recent battles of Lexington and Breed’s Hill, were at 
the highest pitch. These gentlemen may be considered as representatives of the 
great body of the thinking men in this country. A few may, perhaps, be ex- 
cepted, but none of these durst at that time openly declai-e their o])iiuons to the 
public. For myself, I regarded the die as cast, and the hopes of reconciliation 
as vanished ; and believed that the Colonists would never be able to defend them- 
selves unless they renounced their dependence on Great Britain.*’~i>toi!g/j/'.v Tra^ 
vels in JVew England^ vol. i., p. 159. 

IVe cannot forbear, in this place, making one or two extracts frf>m a Valedictory 
Address delivered by this profound thinker, to a class in Yale College, in Se[>tein- 
ber, 1775. After speaking of the natural advantages and political progress of 
America, he says; — In the next place, I beg leave to remark, that this empire is 
commencing at a period when every species of knowledge, naturiil atul moral, is 
arrived to a state of perfection, which the world before never .saw. Other king- 
doin.s have had their foundations laid in ignorance, superstition and barbarity. 
Their constitutions were the (jffspring of nt^cessity, prejudice', and folly, fcven the 
boasted British constitution is but an uncouth Gothic jnlCy covered and adorned by 
the elegance of modern architecture. The entailments of estates, the inuititude of 
their sanguinary laws, the inequality of tJieir elections, with many other artirlc.‘^, 
are gross traces of ancient folly and savageness. American ein{ure is designed for 
more illustrious scenes, and its birth attended with more favorable eircuinstancos. 
Mankind have, in a great degree, learned to despise the shackles of custom and the 
chains of authority, and claim the pxdvilege of thifiking for themselves. F.verv 
science is handled with candor, fairness, and manliness of reasoning, of which no 


other sigc.cyj^xould boast. At this period our existence begins ; and from these 
advantageSJ^^^mt improvements may not be expected 1” 

He took a brief survey of tlie idle, ignorant, and besotted character of the people 
Mexico^ uttered this prophetic sentence ; — “ This concise but very just 

necessarily convince us, that the moment our interest cie- • 
will be ours ; that the present race of inhabitants 
^^S^fitl^^M^wlerrainated, or revive to the native human dignity by the generous 
t mS^ lbenclS^^'. influence of just laws and ratio n^fr eedom** 
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longues, spake forth the mighty truth that “ all men are created free 
and equal,” and that the governor and the governed have alike rights 
inalienable.* 

When, in the spring of 1775, intelligence was received of the 
declaration of the King and Parliament, that the Americans were 
rebels, and that preparations were in progress for sending a large 
army of mercenary troops here to enslave them, the Colonists felt 
impelled, by necessity, to adopt decided measures, and agree upon 
united action in establishing and vindicating a national character. 
Congress, therefore, by a unanimous vote resolved :'*“That 
it be recommended to the respective assemblies and conven- 
tions of the United Colonies, where no government sufficient to the 
exigencies of their affairs hath been hitherto established, to adopt such 
government as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents 
in particular, and America in general .”t 

Meanwhile the convention of North Carolina* empowered * April's, 
their delegates to join with others in' establishing independence. 
That of Virginia went a step further, and instructed theirs to propose 
it ; and the people of Boston expressed their willing concurrence. 
Thus instructed, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, offered 
a resolution in Congress,® declaring “ That the United Colo- 
nies are, and ought to be, free and independent States ; — that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown ; — and that 
all-political connexion between them and the State of Great Britain 
is, dhd (Ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

This hold proposition to dismember the British empire and to 
give birth to a new nation, was received by Congress with 
great apxiely and not a little opposition. For two days** the 8th,‘yth. 
debalS^bou it was very warm, and elicited all the eloquence 
and of that august body ; and finally, having been adopted by 

a b^te majority, the further consideration of the subject was post- 
poned until the first of July. Virginia and six other Colonics had 
apokcu out in favor of Independence ; but six others. New \ ork, 
-New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South 'Caroli- 
na, were silent, and it wai. deemed expedient to delay the matter 
awhile. Meanwhile, a committee was appointed by (hmgressf and 
instructed to prepare a Dkclaration, in accordance with the spirit 

* In January of thia year, appeared the famous political pamphlet written by Tho- 
mas Paine, entitled “ Common Sense.!^ Jt is an able production, and it had a pow- 
erful induence in giving a bias to jpogifliar mind in lavor of independence. 

t Journals of the Continental vol. ii., p. 1(3(3. 

t Thomas Jefferson, John A dj^^^ ^ijamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Rob- 
ert R. Livingston. 
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of the resolution. They reported a draft on the twenty-eigiith of 
June,* * * § which was laid on the table till the first of July. On that 
day, in Committee of the Wholes nine States voted for independence. 
The Assemblies of Pennsylvania and Maryland refused their con- 
currence ; but conventions of the people having been called, majori- 
ties were at length obtained, and on the fourth of July, A'otes from 
all the Colonies were procured in its favor. By this act, the thirteen 
United Colonies declared themselves “ free and independent Stales,” 
having “ full powers to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliancc.s, 
establish commei'ce, and to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do.” And in the support of that decla- 
ration, and expressing a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence, they mutually pledged to each other their “ lives, their 
fortunes, and tiieir sacred honor.”t From that day the word Colony 
is not known in our history It was signed on the second of August, 
by all the Members of Congress ihcji present, and by some who 
were absent on the fourth of July, the day of its adoption. The 
number who signed it was fifty-six.'^ 

There were many considerations of great weight attached to 
the act of signing that instrument, by which a mighty empire was 
di.smeinbered, and a new nation came into being and look its place 
among the political families of the earth. It was treason again.st the 
home government, yet perfect allegiance to llic law of rigb.t ; it 
subjected those who signed it to the danger of an ignominious death, 
and it entitled them to the profound reverence of a disenthralled 
pco{)lo. It commenced the experiment of self-government, attempts 
at which had before been made, succeeded by decided failures. In 
view of the dark side of the picture, it required great liriimcss and 
decision of character. These were not wanting, as the signatures 
well attest. All arc written with a firm hand, except that of Stephen 
Hopkins, an aged man afflicted with the palsy. |1 

Tlic Declaration was everywhere received with demonstrations of 
approbation. Processions were formed; cannons were fired ; bells were 
rung ; orations were pronounced, and everything which delight could 
suggest, was c^ibited. In New York, during the celebration of ilie 

* It was written by Thomas JefTerson. 

f See Appendix, Note VIL 

X On the niiith*|§l September, Con;.^ress adopted the following resolution : That 
in all ContirientaTcominissions where heretofore the words ‘ United Colonies* have 
been used, the style be altered for the future to the * United States.* In 1777 
the red frrounc|||^I)e American flag altered to thirteen blue and white .stripes, 
as ai§fe4jhIe|lj^HHpklu’rtec Colonies united in a war for liberty. 

§ JPltkln, p. •» IG ; (ioodrieh. n. 171 : MarshaU* voh ii.. n. 

II Note VII. 
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event, the statue of George III. in Bowling-green was pulled down, 
and, its composition being lead, it was cast into bullets. A copy of 
the Declaration was received by Washington on the ninth of J uly , 
and at six o’clock that evening the regiments of his army were 
paraded, and the document was read aloud in the hearing of them 
all. It was greeted with the most hearty demonstrations of joy and 
applause,* 

After this declaration of independence and positive war, a largo 
party of Americans remained attached to the royal cause, and by 
internal operations did more to retard the progress of the Stales 
towards the position of real and acknowledged independence, than 
all the fleets and ai'mics of Britain. To a great extent, particularly 
at the south, these lories or royalists maintained a sort of conserva- 
tive character, and abounded principally among the landed proprie- 
tors. 'I'hcy felt none of the oppressions which commercial restric- 
tions laid upon the inhabitants of cities and sea-ports, and they were 
content to have things as they were. They condemned the Revolu- 
tionists and refused to take up ai'ins against them for precisely the 
same reasons — for their opinions and conduct ; they did not wish to 
c.xchangc their peaceful labors for the hardships of the field, and 
hence when the British commander counted ’ upon these domestic 
Jtlj^es, they refused to serve. In New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, the Crown found numerous supporters, and it has even 
ibcQll^sertcd, that among the agricultural population, these formed 
a nuilfiCTical majority, and acts against the patriots which they tlarcd 
not commit openly, were diligently performed in secret. t 

General Howe with his Boston army, left Ilablax in ^ jj 
June,* and came to anchor off Sandy Hook on the twenty- 
fifth, and on the second ol July took possession ot felaten Island. 
He there expected to meet his brother. Admiral Lord Howe,]: witli 

* .Sparks’s Life of Washington (1 vol.), p. lO'J. 

t In New York, a deep plot, originatinsiwith Governor Tryon, still on ship-board 
in the harbor, was defeated by a timely and fortunate discovery. The agents of tlie 
Governor were found enlisting men in tlic American camp and enticing them by 
t>freis of reward, to seize General Washington and convey' him to the enemy, the 
infeetion spread to a considerable extent, and even re.achcd (he General .s guard, 
s<‘veral of whom enlisted. A soldier <>• the guard was proved guilty by a court- 
martial, and executed, and the- plot was broken np . — Sparks (I vol.), p. lot*. 

t I.ord Howe came in the capacity of a commissioner, authorized to oiler to the 
Americans terms of accoinmodatioti,' before commencing hostilities. He was a m.an 
greatly esteemed for his many virtues and humane disposition. In Parliameiif , a few 
nights before lie lel't for America, he said, with much teeling, and deprecatory of 
the plan of hiring mercenaries to slaughter the Axnericans; — “ 1 know no struggle 
so painful as that between a soldier’s duties as an otlieer and as a man. It lelt to 
my own will, I should decline serving; but if commanded, it becomes my duty, 
and I shall not refuse.” — 
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the main body of the fleet, destined to operate against the Americans, 
and conveying the new army of English and Hessian troops. He 
was to be joined also by the squadron of Sir Peter Parker, and the 
forces of General Clinton. But none of these parties were there, 
and it was the twelfth of July before Lord Howe arrived, about 
which time Clinton also joined them from the south. Their united 
forces amounted to about twenty-four thousand fighting men, the best 
troops of Europe, whieh, with others expected soon to arrive, made 
the number with which the Americans were threatened, about thirty- 
five thousand men. The design of the British was to seize New 
York with a force sufficient to keep possession of the Hudson River, 
open a communication with Canada, separate the Eastern from the 
Middle States, and then make an easy conquest of the surrounding 
country. 

Whilst General Howe was awaiting the arrival of his brother, he 
sent two ships, one of forty, and the other of twenty guns, up the 
Hudson River, preparatory to the execution of his ulterior designs. 
They sailed up to the Tappan Zee, a broad expansion of the river 
about thirty miles from the city, where they remained safe from 
annoyance from the shore. 

Washington, in the meanwhile, was making vigorous efforts for 
defence.* Not being positive whence he might first be attacked, 
and suspecting it might be from Canada, he strengthened all the 
approaches to the city of New York. The vicinage of thcj^i^tish 
troops on Staten Island to Long Island, made him anticipate a landing 
there, and he prepared for its defence also. He formed strong lines 
at Brooklyn, and fortified the heights wJiich command the harbor of 
New York. 

The American army consisted of about twenty-seven thousand men, 
but so many w'ere invalids and unprovided with arms, that Washington 
had but little more than seventeen thousand effective soldiers. 

Before proceeding to hostilities. Lord Howe sent ashore circular 
letters, acquainting the Americans with his delegated discretionary 
powers, both civil and military, giving him authority to grant pardons 
to all such as were willing to return to duty and allegiance to the 
British crown, and declaring that any province or town that should 
accept of the terms of accommodation should be immediately relieved 
of the operation of the restrictive commercial acts of Parliament. 
He also offered rewards to those who should aid and assist in restor- 
ing order and tranquillity. 

• He ere<^^ a fort on the north part of York Island, which was named Fort 
W ashingtdmllmji, another on the Jersey shore, nearly opposite, first called Fort 
CoiistUutil^Hilk^'*'<^^'^^>^6s, Fort Lee. 
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These p-apers Washington instantly forwarded to Congress, and 
their contents were speedily circulated in the newspapers, throughout 
every Colony, accompanied by comments indicative of indignation 
and disdain. Howe then despatched Adjutant-General Pa- 
terson'* to New York, with letters addressed to Washington, “ 
offering terms of accommodation.* Not recognising as legal the 
rank Washington held, he superscribed his letters “ To George 
Washington, Esq.”t These letters, thus directed, Washington very 
properly refused to receive, stating as a reason, that, whoever had 
written them, they did not express his public station ; and that he could 
not, as a private individual, hold intercourse or communication with 
the enemies of his country Colonel Paterson assured Washington 
that no personal disrespect was intended, and stated that the Howes 
were commissioned by the King, with the very best intentions, to 
offer terms of accommodation. But Washington replied that they 
were only empowered to grant pardons, which the Americans did 
not stand in need of, and thus the conference ended. 

Finding it impossible to make the olive branch, so disfigured by 
parasites of royal growth, acceptable to , the Americans, the British 
general resolved to draw the sword at once. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-second of August, Howe put his troops in motion on Staten 
Island, and threw forward a division of four thousand men under 
General Clinton, who landed upon tlic southern shore of l^ong Island, 
near the villages of New Utrecht and Gravesend. Their landing 
being well covered by three frigates and two bombs, it was effected 
without opposition. This division was soon followed by the rest of 
thd^army, and having divided into three columns, they commenced 
their march towards the American camp at Brooklyn, then under the 
comipand of General Putnam. 

About this time the convention of New York called out the militia 
of four counties, who, to the number of three thousand, assembled 
at King’s Bridge, under the command of General George Clinton. 
Three thousand also came from Connecticut. Two battalions of 
riflemen from Pennsylvania, one from Maryland, and a regiment from 
Delaware, also joined the army, while Washington constantly sent 

* Henve Irad autliority to “ grant pardons to such as deserved mercy.” The Ame- 
ricans assured his lordship that having committed no fault in bpposing the tyrannies 
t>f JBritain, they therefore needed no partlon. 

t This was the second time that he had tlius addressed letters to Washington. , 

J In a resolution approving of this course of tlie Communder-in-chief, Congress 
direct<*(i that ** no letter or message shbhld be received on any occiision whatever 
from the enemy, by the Commander-in-chief or any other officer of the American 
army, but such as shall be directed to them iu the character they respectively sus- 
tain, and with their military rank.” 
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reinforcements to Putnam, Sullivan, and Brigadier-General Lord 
Stirling, who were in command of the Americans on Long Island.* 

A range of hills, covered with thick wood, running from the Nar- 
rows to Jamaica, separated the two armies. The position of tlie 
Americans was well secured on the land side by redoubts and en- 
trenchments, running along from Wallabout Bay to Gowanus Cove. 
They were defended on the water side by batteries at Red Hook, 
Governor’s Island, and other points. TJie British army occupied the 
plain extending from the Narrows to Flatbush, General Grant com- 
manded the left wing near the coast ; De Heister, with the Hessian 
troops, the centre, and Sir Henry Clinton the right. 

About three o’clock in the morning, on the twenty-seventh of 
August, a report reaclictl the Americans that the British were in 
motion on the road leading along the coast from the Narrows. A 
detachment under Lord Stirling was immediately ordered out to 
meet them. General Sullivan was sent to the heights just above 
Flatbush, where there was only one regiment, and a little to the 
north of it, two others, on the Bedford road. Meantime, General 
Clinton, with Paris Percy ^and Cornwallis, led the right wing of llic 
British army, by a circtiit, into the Jamaica road, which was not 
guarded, and gained the rear of llie American division under Sulli- 
van. Before this was accomplisiied, reinforcements had been sent 
from the camp at New Vork, to support both Sullivan and Stirling. 
The attack was begun at an earl)' hour, by Grant and Dc Heister, 
but witli little spirit, for tliey were ordered not to advance till Clinton 
.should reach the left dank or rear of the Americans. As soon as it 
was known by the sound of llie guns that this was elTeclcd, they 
pushed vigorously forward, and the action became general and warm 
in every part. Tlic troops under Lord Stirling fought with signal 
bravery, contesting every foot of ground against a greatly superior 
•force, till Cornwallis, with a detachment from Clinton’s division, 
came upon their rear, brought them between two fires, and compelled 
them to retreat within their lines across a creek and mcirsh near 
Gowanus Cove. ( Jencral Sullivan, with the regiments on the heights 
above Flatbush, being attacked by De J^isler on one side, and 
Clinton on the other, after making an obstinate resistance for three 
hours, was obliged to surrender. As the grounds were broken and 
covered with wood, the action in this part was conducted by skir- 
mished and many of the troops forced their way through the ^ ene- 
my’s lin^lll^nd returned to Brooklyjn. After the battle was "'over, 

* Gencral^ljfeipne at firrit commanded on Loni? Island, but falling sick, hft was, for 
a ■sVif)r^lHj^^BH|feecded by Sullivan, and at length, by Putnam. The of 

Island at that time was about twelve thousand. ^ “ 
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Defeat of the Americans. 

General Howe encamped his army in front of tlic American lines, 
intending to carry them by regular approaches, with the cooperation 
of his fleet.* 

It was a disastrous day for the Americans. They lost nearly 
twelve hundred men,t about a thousand of whom were captured. 
Generals Svillivan, Stirling, and Woodlmll, were among the prison- 
ers. The loss of the British was less than four hundred. The whole 
number actively engaged was about five thousand Americans, and 
about fifteen thousand of the enemy.]: The bravery of the American 
troops, particularly those under laird fStirling, was highly commend- 
ed, and greatly astonished the disciplined Hessians, who had been 
tauglit to regard them as insubordinate and undisciplined cowards. 
During the action (icneral Washington ( tossihI over to Brooklyn. 
He is said lo have witnessed the rout and slaughter of his troops 
with the keenest anguish, as it was impossible to detach others to 
their relief without exposing the camp to imminent danger. A licavy 
rain the next day kept the main body of the enemy in their tents, 
yet slight skirmishing near the lines took place. The probability 
that the ships of the fleet would sail into the Hast River with the 
first favorable wind, and thus cut oif all communication between the 
camp and the forces at Brooklyn, rendered it hazardous in the c.\- 
treme for the Americans to attempt longer to maintain that post. 
Besides, some of the ships had already passetl round J.<ong Island 
and were in Flushing Bay ; and it was expected that General Howe 
designctl to transport a part of his army across the Sound, and form 
an encampment above King’s Bridge,^ thus jeopardizing York Island, 
and requiring the aid of the troops at Brooklyn for its defence. 
These considerations determined Washington to call a council of 
war, and the result was a resolution to withdraw the troops from 
Brooklyn, II 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth, the enemy encamped in* 
front of the American lines, designing to delay further action until 
they should obtain the cotiperation of the fleet. Washington took 
advantage of this delay, and on the night of the twenty-ninth, having 
procured boats, he silently crossed the East River with all his troops, 
artillery, and stores, and landed them in s.afety in New York. This 
occuj)ied several hours, and it was daylight before the last boat left 

* When tho nows of thot.'battle of Long Island reachod England, the King con- 
ferred the honor of knigl^teod on Gciierai !Iowc, and he became Sir William Howe. 

t This is the nnmber by Wa.shington in his despatches to Congress. Gene- 

ral Howe stated the niunli^r to be three thousand three hundred. 

t Goodrich. 

§ At the north end of York Island. 

11 Spark.s’s Life of Wsishingtou (1 vol.), pp. l'77-9. 
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J^ord Ifowe’s attempt at pacification. Coniinittc^e of Conference appointeil b|^ ,<PQ|tgress. 

Brooklyn ; but a dense fog so completely obscured them, and so 
silently had the retreat been performed, that the British, parties of 
whom were stationed within six hundred yards of the American line,s, 
had no suspicions of their movement. To their utter astonishment, 
when the mist dispersed on the morning of the thirtieth, not an 
American was to be found at Brooklyn. This retreeit, so well 
, plamied, and perfectly executed, has scarcely a parallel in history. 

It is said that so intense was the anxiety of Washington at that 
time, and so unceasing were his exertions, that fp^forty-eight hours 
he did not close his eyes, ami rarely dismountc^'fipfi his horse.* 

Immediately after this victory on Long IshB|||fLord Howe, as 
one of the King’s pacificators, made another ji^'tcmpt at negotia- 
tion. He admitted General Sullivan to his parole, and spt^him to 
Philadelphia witli a verbal message to Congress, the y^rport of 
which was, that, although not authorized to treat with Congress, as 
such, i^being an illegal assembly, yet he was desirous of conferring 
with :%d|BeV^of its members as private gentlemen only, whom he 
W'Ould iheet at any place they might appoint ; that, in conjunction 
with his brother. General Howe, he had full power to jpomprornise 
the dispute between America and (Jreat Britain ; that Kd desired to 
effect this before further hostilities should take place ; that, in case 
Congress should be disposed to treat, many things not yet asked 
for, might be granted ; and if, upon the conference, there should 
seem to be a good ground for accommodation, the authority of 
Congress might be acknowledged, and a definitive reconciliation 
effected. To this Congress sent a reply by Sullivan, that, being 
the representatives of free and independent Stetes, they could not, 
with propriety, send any^ of their members to confer with his lordship 
in their private capacity ; nevertheless, they would send a committee 
to inquire into his authority to treat with persons authorized by Con- 
gress, and to hear such propositions as he should think proper to 
make. Instructions were sent to General Washington at the same 
time, that no propositions for peace ought to be received, unless 
directed in writing, to the representatives of the United States ; and 


to inform those who might make an application for a .^^ty, timt 


Congress would cheerfully conclude a treaty of peace whdiwver such 
shoulc^fe. proposed to them as representatives of an independent 
peopl^^t^,. 

Doctor^ Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge, were ap- 
a Sept 11 Congress to confer wijth Lord Howq, whoni tkey 

mt^f^r that purpose on Statejq^bland.® t v-The interview 





ii., p, 509; Howe’s Narrative/pM^O. . 
lii which this interview was held, standing. iJt iST' an ancient 
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was distinguished by courtesy and good feeling on both sides. Lord 
Howe had nothing new to offer besides what had already been 
communicated to Congress through Ccneral Sullivan ; and, as he 
declined conferring with the committee except as private gentlemen, 
he being unauthorized to recognise Congress as a legal body, the 
conference terminated without effecting anything. The commission- 
ers absolutely refused to entertain atiy propositions, except they 
were made to them as the representatives of a free and independent 
people. Lord Howe expressed his distress because of the obligation 
now resting upon him to take severe measures against the Americans, 
whom he so kindly regarded. Doctor Franklin assured him that the 
Americans would endeavor to lessen, as much as possible, the pain 
he might feel on their account, by taking the utmost care of tlicm- 
sclvcs.* 'I'hus ended the interview — war or absolute independence 
W'cre the only alternatives the Anu'vicans chose to recognise. 

(•cneral Howe now took measures to drive the Americans out of 
the city of New York. He made preparations to have troops landed 
from the ships on opposite sides of the upper jiart of the Island, 
while the main body of the fleet entered the harbor and took a posi- 
tion nearly within cannon-shot of the city. Ly this arrangement the 
Americans would be hemmed in, an'd be obliged to evacuate the 
city, or suffer the privations and dangers of a siege from a far supe- 
rior force. 

W’^asliington viewed these preparations with some alarm, for lie 
saw no chance of co])ing successfully with such a body of thoroughly 
disciplined troops, and felt unwilling to jeopardize the safety 
of his army. He therefore called a council of war," and 


looking stono rdiHoc, situiitod nt ur the water, on the extroiuc west end of Staten 
Island^ and is known jus the lUllop House/’ It was built upwards of a rootury 
ai^o, by Captain Billop, of the British Navy. He arcoptod a Cotonel's coinmis.'^ion 
when the Kevolution broke out, and joined the army of Lord Howe when he tot>k 
ptjssession of Staten Island, 

* Franklin and Lord Howe wore personal acijuaintanres, having been first intrf>- 
dueed to each other at tlie house of a sister of his lordship, on Christiims thiy, 1771. 

lady had been made acquainted with Franklin for line ptirpf^c ut ascertaining 
from him, if possible to do so, during social conversation, the real designs (d' Aine- 
ri('a, and the future plans of the Folonisis. It was supposed that in the JVee<iom of 
social infercourso with a lady and lier family, the caution whifdi so much distin- 
gnishcfl that statesman would he somewhat relaxt'd, and that inadvertently he miglit 
drop the secret. Sl»e and her brother Mattered him, and pretended to take tlie ]>art 
of the Americans, by condemning the conduct of mijiisters, and especially their 
petty spite as manifested in his dismissal by them from the ollice of Postmaster 
tieneraL But Franklin was not to be cajoled, and he had seen too much of the 
duplicity of partisans to give much credit for sincerity of sympatliy coming from 
such a quarter; and when their interview ended. Lord Howe and Ids sister were avS 
in the dark respecting American aHUirs, as they were before the introductioii. 

13 
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Kvaruatiori of Now Vork. SkirniiMhos near Harlenv. 

recommended an immediate withdrawal of the troops. To this, 
however, many of the olTiccrs objected, and proposed leaving a gar- 
rison of five thousand men in tlic cit 3 % while the main body should 
accupy a strong fort at King’s Bridge. But perceiving the British 
army slowly enclosing them on all sides, a total evacuation was 
delennined on, and witli greiit activity they commenced removing the 
artillery and stores far above, on the western shore of the Hudson. 
The Commander-in-chief retired to the Ifcights of Harlem, and a 
force of nine thousand men were stationed at Mount Washington, 
King’s Bridge, and the small(M’ f)osts in the vicinitv, wdiile about five 
thousand remained in the viciTiage of the city. The residue were 
placed between these extreme points, to aet at eitlicr place as occa- 
sion might require.* 

On the morning of the fifteenth lliroe s!ii[)s of war ascended the 
Hudson as far as Bloorningdale, and at the same time, (huicral (din- 
ton, with a strong division of the British army, consisting of Britisli 
and Hessians, landed at Kipp’s Bay, on the East lliver, under the 
fire of two forty gun ships and three frigates, and atlackeji the 
American 1)alteries erected there. Hearing the cannonading, Wash- 
ington left Harlem and hastened with all despatch to llie i)lacc of 
landing, where, to his great mortification, he found the troops (eight.^ 
regiments in all) retreating without firing a gun ; and also twc)?^'^ 
brigades sent to their relief, flying in the gr<^a!cst confusion. He 
endeavored to rally them, but in vain, and they continued tludr . 
retreat until they reached the main body of the army at liarlem. 

Tlic division in, or near die city, under tlie command of (jicnera) 
Putnam, retreated wdth great dilticully, leavii'.g behind them their 
heavy artillery and stores. Fifteen of the Americans were killed, 
and llircc liundred taken prisoners. "J’hc British entered 
the city without mucii loss, and took formal possession of it, a 
to the great joj^ of the lories ; but ihej’^ had hardly become quiet 

* WiiJrihington was extremely anxious to know the intenclefl future operations of 
the enemy, and, at th«? suj^^estion of Colonel Knowitori, he requested Captaii 
Nathan Hale, who c<m\manded a company of Connectirut militia, to go as a spy 
into camp, and learn as much as possible, what operations w’cre in pre- 

paration^ Hahj was a young man just past liis majority, and with all the ardor of 
youth, he undertook the dangerous enterprise. He had succeeded admirably, and 
started t^^^hrn to camp, wdien lie w'as recognised by a tory cousin of his, and at 
once arrei^^* The proof of his object was clear, and he frankly acknowlcdirt d it. 
Howe gave orders for him to he iiung the next morning, which order was laitljlnlly 
by the bloody Provost -^rnarshal, in th«; most unfeeling manner. He wun 
attendance of a clergyman ; refused the use of a Bible for devotion; and 
which he w^rote to his mother and other friends, on the morning of his 
were destroyed, and the reason assigned was, “ that the rebels should not 
they had a man in tlieir army who could die with so much firmness I” 
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Great Conflagration Lii Now Y»)rk. Passage of the British troops op the Kast River* 

before a fire broke oiU,“ wliich raged until it dc.stroyed ^ jg 
about a third of the city.* 

Having organized a temporary government, General Howe left some 
troops in tlie city, and with tlie main body of his army, marched up 
York Island and encamped near the American line.s,* with 
his front about a mile and a h.alf from the Heights of liar- * ‘PC- - 
1cm; his right leaning on Horen’s Hook, on the East River, his left 
on Rloomingdale, on the North River; so that liis line extended rpiite 
acn)ss the Island. On the sixteenth, a skirmish took jdace between 
advanced paitic's of l)olh armies, in which tlie Americans gained a 
decided advantage, though with the loss of two gallant olficers. 
Colonel Knowlton and Major Leitch. This event greatly revived 
the drooping spirits of the Americans. 

After spending about three xveeks in fortifying the city. General 
Ilowc placed a larger part of his army into llat-boals and sent them 
up the East River, through the ])ass of Hell Gale,t to a point called 


'I'lirog's Neck, at the lower extremity of Westchester, where 
they w'cre landed.'^ ^J'hc Americans w'orc there to receive 


c Oct. I'J. 


them, ami broke down the bridge that connected the little island with 
the main land. Howe accordingU' rcembarked his troops and landed 
higher up, at Pell’s Point, and advanced upon New Rochelle. 
’I'he object of this movement was, to gain the rear of the American 
army, and cut oil' their connexion with tlie J'.aslern Slates. .\l the 
sanie time, throe frigates were tlespatched ig) the Hudson to inter- 
rupt the .American communications with the Nkwv .lersey shore, 
where a considerable portion of their stores was secured. Wash- 
ington readily perceived the designs of the enemy, and at once 
vvithdrew' all his troops from Vork Island, except a force of three 
thousand men iimler Colonel Magaw, in garrison at Fort Washing- 
ton, on the Hudson. 

Having crossed llic Harlem River at King’s Bridge, lie extended 


* The origin of this coiin^gration is disputed. At the eomicil of otlieers it \vn.^ 
proposed to lire the city, rather th:»n have it fall into the hands of the Hriti.sh; jus- 
tifying the act by the fact tliat the l.irge.st proportion of the property bcl< Milled to 
tories. British writers charge the coiidagration upon the American sohii ers, and 
some even go so far as to a.ssert that of tiie incemliaries were caught, and put 

to the sword, or thrown into tlie flames. But this is not proven ; and the account 
given by Washington, ami also by Gordon, is doubtless correct; that amid the 
rejoicings and revelry of the troops on their entry, the flames broke out in an obscure 
t.ivcrn in the most crowded quarter, and from the same circum.stauees they spread 
Ibr some time unchecked, — Gordon, vol. ii., p. 331 ; IP^as^mgfo/i's Letters, vol. ii., 
p. 240. 

t llelle-gat was the name given by the Dutch to the whirlpool in the East River, 
nearly oppasite the upper end of York Island. The latter was purchased of the 
Indians in 1637, by Wouter Van Twiller, for a trifle* 
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his line along the western bank of the Bronx River, towards White 
Plains, keeping his left constantly in advance of the right of the 
enemy. On the nineteenth and twentieth there was some skirmish- 
ing, and a sharp combat ensued at a narrow pass, which the Ameri- 
cans vainly attempted to defend. On the twentj’-first, Washington 
occupied some heights near New Rochelle. On that day, Howe 
receive<l a reinforcement of a fresh division of Hessians under 
General Knyphausen, and part of a regiment of cavalry from Ireland.* 
On the twenty-second Washington fell back to White Plains, and 
on the twcnty-eiglilh, a partial action was fought there which resulted 
in the repulse of the Americans, with some loss. During the night 
of the thirty-first, Washington retired to the heights of North Castle, 
about five miles north of White Plains, but Howe discontinued 
further pursuit, and directed his atlention to the American posts on 
the Hudson, with a view of crossing the river and penetrating into 
New Jersey, thus changing the seat of w'ar to a less defensible ter- 
ritory. II is first slcj) was to attack Fort Washington, on W)rk 
Island. Colonel Magaw, the commander, w'as tiisposed to evacuate 
it and save the garrison; but General Green, who commanded at 
P'ort Lee, opposite, insisted that the garrison, if hard pushed, could, 
at any time, withdraw and cross the Hudson, and therefore advised 
resi.stance until the last moment. On the si.vlcenth of November 
Howe attacked I'orl Washington with a large body of British and 
Hessians ; and Lord Percy having carried the advanced works, the 
garrison saw that longer resistance was vain, and laid down llicir 
amis. WashingloiL had sent word to Colonel Magaw, that if he 
W’ould hold out till evening, he should have reinforcements, but this 
he was unable to do. The whole garrison, consisting of nearly 
three thousand men, became prisoners of war. The British lost 
nearly a thousand men in this assault. 

Washington, in the meanwhile, having first secured the strong 
positions in the vicinity of the Croton River and at Peekskill, crossed 


the Hudiion with the main portion of his amry, and encamped at 
Hacke n^| fek, New Jersey, whence he reinforced (Jcncral Green at 

Im^il^iatcly after the capture of Fort Washington, Lord CorJI 
j8 crossed the lludson® at Dobb’s Ferry, with six th ^ 

®nid men, and attacked Fort Lee. The Americans, to sa^ 


dhemsclves, were obliged to make a hasty retreat, leaving behind 
3m their cannon, tents, - nd stores, which fell into the hands of the 


garrison joined the main army, and for three weeks Uie 

; Jfiorce now ;tmounted to about thirty-five thousand men ; the Ame- 
'^teen to twenty thousand. 
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Americans pursued by the British across Now Jersey. Indecision of (Jeneral Howe. 

Americans fled across the level country of New Jersey, before the 
pursuing enemy, at the end of which time, a bare remnant of it 
remained. The troops, dispirited by late reverses, left in large 
numbers as fast as their terms of enlistment expired, and returned 
to their homes, and by the last of November, the American army 
numbered scarcely three thousand troops, independent of a detach- 
ment left at White Plains under General liCe. The country was so 
level that it aflTorded no strong positions to fortify ; indeed, so neces- 
sarily rapid had been the retreat, that no time was allowed for pause 
to erect defences. Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, Trenton, 
and smaller places, successively fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and so hot was the pursuit that the rear of the Americans was often 
m sight of the van of the British. On the eighth of December 
Washington crossed the Delaware in boats, and Cornwallis arrived 
at Trenton just in time to sec the last boat reach the Pennsylvania 
shore. The Delav/arc was the only barrier l)ctwccn the British 
army and Philadelphia, where Congress was in session ; and Howe 
apparently only awaited the freezing of llie river to enable him to 
march over and capture that city, lie arranged about four thousand 
troops along the river from Trenton to Burlington, and strong detach- 
ments occupied Princeton and New Brunswick. 

It appears from Howe’s despatches,* that inste;xd of pursuing the 
Americans further, he had formed a plan to divide the Eastern States 
from the others, and thus interrupt their necessary union in the 
warfare. He contemplated marching north to Albany, where 
he would meet Burgoync from Canada, and thus form a connected 
barrier from New York to that province. But belter counsels pre- 
vailed, '‘iarid he yielded to the opinion of Cornwallis, that by possess- 
ing himself of Philadelphia, and retaining what he had in possession 
in Nqw York and New Jersey, he could as completely separate the 
Eastern and Southern divisions of the States, and with far less dan- 
ger of failure, 'riiis “ halting between two opinions” on the part 
of Howe, satisfactorily accounts for his not continuing the pursuit of 
Washington across the Delaware, and seizing Philadelphia. Such 
a course, it has been justly remarked, would have heightened the 
panic with which the late defeats and present flying retreat of their 
army, had struck the Americans. 

General Lee, whose g’-cat military abilities and skill none doubted, 
and in whom the country reposed great confidence, was left at White 
Plains in command of a detachment of the army. Washington 
Wrote to him from Hackensack, requesting him to lead his division 

• PwUamentary Register, vol. xi., pp. £60-362. 
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I'apturo of Major iJeriPnil Lee. 


A general comlitioiial pardon ofleriMl to thci AmericanH. 


inlo New Jersey. He did not heed the request; and finally the 
Comniandor-in-chief gave him a positive order to that effect, which 
was often re()eated. Lee gave various excuses for delay, and finally, 
when he did move, his marches were so slow that he was three 
weeks reaching Morristown. The secret of this tardiness and dis- 
obedience probably was, that he hoped to make a successful descent 
upon New York, or execute some other brilliant feat, for he was as 
ambitious as he was impetuous and brave. But while on his march, 
he lodged one night near Baskingridge, about three miles from his 
camp, with a small guard, when a lory in the neighborhood gave 
notice of his position to the enemy, and carl)'^ in the morn- 
ing® a company of light-hor.se under Colonel Harcourt sur- 
rounded the house and took him junsoner.* The command of his 
division devolved on (General Sullivan, t who marched it to the main 
army. Four regiments, under tieneral Gales, soon after arrived from 
Ticonderoga. 

The general expectation that the British would cross the Didaware 
as soon as the ice should become suHiciently firm, and lake 
• Dec 1’ P<^’-'^^<’ssion of Philadelphia, caused Congress to adjourn to 

Baltimore.* General Putnam look the command of the 
militia in i^hiladelphia, and began to construct fortifications from the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill. 

Al'out this time a joint proclamation of Lord Howe and General 
Howe was i.^sued, offering jKinlon to all who should accojit of it 
within sixt}' days, and take an oath of allegiance. So griait was the 
panic and so dark the prospect, that great numbers accepted the 
proffered terms. The last day of the year was near at hand, when 
the terms of enlistment of many of the old troo[)s would expire, and 
under the present gloomy pressure of events, Washington saw 
jiotbitig ahead b\it the almo.st total dissolution of his army. 
iStill he was firm. f He w'lote to Congress a letter,® por- 
traying in strong colors the destitution and decrease of Ins army, 
and the stern necessity of taking measures to re-cnlist tho.se in the 
service, tmd induce others to join. I le alluded, in pretty plain teents. 


f, Dec. 


to the taljp^iess of Congress, and justified his plainness by the exi- 

♦ Thf! fact of his having tardily obeyed the ordor.s of his commander, and his 
lod ging at a private house so far from his army, awakened in the minds of many the 
suspicion tb# iii.s cajftuie was voluntary. Jlut, a.s Sparks justly observes, there 
was no jusUpppbiHjd for such a conclu.sion, for nothing ever 2>roved him inconstant to 
the best jiiterests of bis ado[>tcd country. 

; . f Sullivan had recently been .\changcd for a prisoner of similar rank in the 
hands of the Americans. 

^d what he wpuld do if Philadelphia should be taken, he replied:— 
beyond the wSu.srpiehanna River, and thence, if to the 

^Itains.” — Sparks (1 vol.), p. 206. 
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Washington appoinh'd Military Dictator. Crossing of the Delaware. 

gcncies of ihc case. He concluded his letter by saying, “ A charac- 
ter to lose, an estate to forfeit, the inestimable blessings of liberty at 
stake, and a life devoted, must be my excuse.” 

This letter had due effect upon Congress, and, by a formal resolve, 
Washington was empowered to raise sixteen battalions in addition to 
eighty-eight , already voted by that body, and they also empowered 
him “To order and direct all things relating to tlie department, and 
to the operations of war.” Tins unlimited power in that sjdierc was 
conferred for six months — he was in fact made a Military Dictator. 
It was a lortunate event for America, and the wisdom of the measure 
was soon seen and lelt. The increased jiay of ollicers, the bounties 
offered, and the great [)ersonal iidlncnce of the Commander-in-chief, 
hud the effect to retain in the service for a few weeks at least, more 
than one half of the old soldiers, and quite a large number of new 
recruits were speedily added, the e.nlistnunit service of whom was to 
extend, some for a limited period, and some during the war. By 
great e.xcrtions, he mustered between live and six thousand jiien, and 
then conceived the bold design of recrossing the .Delaware, and 
attacking the enemy, then in complete i)Osscssion of the Jerseys."* At 
'F ronton were about fifteen hundred .Hessians and a troop of British 
light-horse ; and smaller detachments were; sttiiioncd at Bordenlown, 
Burlington, Black .Horse, and Mount Holly. 

Washington arranged to cross the river in three divisions, (h ne- 
ral Cadwallader was to cross at Bristol, and march to Burlington ; 
(feneral .Idwing was to cross a little below 'J'renton, to inlercej)! the 
retreat of the enemy in that direction ; while the Commander-in- 
chief, with twenty-four huiKlred nnm, was to cross nine miles alinve 
Trenton, to make the principal attack. But (jcnerals Cadwaihuler 
and Ewing were unable to pass, on account of the lioating ice. 
Washington alone succeeded. 

On the night of C-'hristmas the bold expedition was undertaken. 
Owing to the great quantities of lioating ice, the crossing was not 
accomplished until a: 'out throe o’clock in the morning,® at 
which time there was a consR!erid)lc fall of snow. I'hc 
troops W'ere formed into two divisions, commanded by Cenerals 
Sullivan and Greene, under whom were Brigadier-Generals Stirling, 
Mercer, and St. Clair. Wasbington was with the division leal by 
(jcneral Greene. 

About eight o’clock in tlic morning the enemy was attacked at two 

* Adolphus (;in EngU|h writer) rlaiins for .\rnoUi the merit of conceiviufr this 
hold design. Upon wh^. authority lie tiazards tlie a-ssertion, does not apjienr, but 
there is not the least shadow of probability that such \\ a.s the case, for Arnold was 
at that time with the northern divi.sion of the army, under Ueneral Scliuyler. 
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Battle of Trenton arni capture of the Hessians. Sci/.uro of Rhode Island by the British. 

^ points simultaneously, by these two divisions. The surprised Hes- 
i sians, after a slight skirmish, attempted a retreat to Princeton, but 
I were intercepted, and finding themselves hemmed in on all sides, 

I were obliged to lay down their arms and surrender themselves 
i prisoners of war. Between thirty and forty Hessians were killed, 

J among whom was Colonel Rahl, the commanding officer. The 
Americans had ten killed and wounded. The number of prisoners 
was nearly one thousand, and the spoils consisted of six brass field- 
pieces, a thousand stand of arms, and considerable ammunition. As 
the enemy w’cre still in his vicinity and superior to him in numbers, 
Washington deemed it prudent to recross the Delaware into Penn- 
sylvania, with all his prisoners, on the same day, which was accom- 
plished at evening. The British and Hessian troops at Bordetuown 
retreated to Princeton, and thus the whole line of the cantonmciils of 
the enemy was broken up. 

This brilliant and successful feat of arms greatly surprised the 
British commander, and inspired the Americans with renewed 
courage. Only a week before, General Howe w’as waiting for the 
freezing of the river to enable him to take quiet possession of Phila- 
delphia, and Lord (’ornwallis, by permission, was about to sail for 
England. He was irramediatcly ordered back to New Jersey with 
additional troops, and all the British forces assembled at Princeton, 
for the purpose of making an attack upon Washington, who had 
again crossed the Delaware and took post at 'J’renton, with a view 
of attacking the enemy at his general rendezvous. General Heath, 
stationed at Pcekskill, on the Hudson, was ox'dcred to join him with 
the main body of the New England forces ; and the militia from the 
surrounding country, flocked to his standard in considerable numbers. 
Upwards of three thousand Pennsylvania militia, under Generals 
Cadwallader and Mifflin, formed a junction with the main army on 
the thirtieth. 

On the day that Washington crossed the Delaware, the British 
took po.ssession of Riiodc Island. Admiral Sir Peter Parker and 
General. Clinton, with four brigades of English and some Hessian 
troop^l^n board a numerous squadron, had commenced an expedi- 
tion t^ng the New England coast, and this was their first prize. : I#; 
was a loss of great importance to the Americans, yet it costj th^‘ 
British a^^reat deal to retain possession of it. For three ye^s,^ 
yarge number of men were kept for its defence, in perfect id^nei*. 
iPPhe enemy also lock possession of the islands Conanicut ar^ 
de^ibjev a aifefo r a long time kept the small American squadrorf, tinder 
. Comm(»fl|H&Iophins, blocked up in Providence River. 
M:;-Meanwmre, the small American force on the borders of Lakes 
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Operations upon Lake Champlain. Nava! balllcj. 

Champlain and George, were not idle. General Schuyler had cv>rn- 
mand of the whole northern division of the army, assisted by 
Adjutant-licneral Gates, who, in June, was made a Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, and appointed to the command of the forces in Canada. Con- 
gress also voted Gates a reinforcement of six thousand men, and 
with these .he was to attempt in Canada to retrieve the severe 
losses of the previous year. 

It was deemed necessary to maintain the command of the lakes. 
The Americans liad fifteen small vessels upon the two lakes, while 
the British had not a single boat. The vessels of the former carried, 
in all, ninety-six guns, fourteen of which were eighteen-pounders, 
twenty-three twelves, and the rest six and four-pounders. This 
squadron \\;as placed under the command of the intrepid Arnold, 
who, at the beginning of the year, had been appointed by Congress 
a Brigadier-General. With it he efiectuallj?^ commanded the lakes 
and the military posts upon their shores, and prevented a desired 
union of the British forces in Canada with those at New York and 
its vicinity. C,5ovcrnor Carlcton having received intelligence of the 
contemplated expedition of (Jates, perceived the necessity of taking 
ictive measures to secure the command of the lakes ami the im- 
portant posts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, lie immediately 
sent about seven hundred men from Quebec to construct a fleet, and, 
, as if by the wand of magic, a force sufficient to sweep the lakes 
was put in motion in tlu' course of a few weeks.* 

Gu the eleventh of October, Arnold arranged his squadron in a 
rdine across the passage between the Isle Vallicour and the western 
shore of the lake, and soon after, the battle w’as opened by the “Car- 
leton” attacking the American line. The engagement continued four 
hours, and the wind was so unfavorable tliat the other vessels of the 
English fleet could not aid tin; Carlcton. More than half of her 
crew were killed and wounded. The Americans lost their largest 
brig by fire, and considering it dangerous to await a second engage- 
ment at that time, ArnoUi sailed with his vessels towards (Jrown 
.Point, d'ho English at t ace pursued them, and overtaking them 
before they reached their place of destination, another severe engage- 

* They consisted of the “Inflexible,” of three hundred tons burden (launched, 
rigged, and equipped for service, in twenty-eight days), carrying eighteen 
twelve pounders ; tvyo sthooners, the “Maria,” and the “Carlcton;” the “Loyal 
Convert,” a gondtd^thc “Thunderer,” a kind of flat-bottomed craft, carrying 
twelve heavy guns, Md two hovvitzers; and tW€‘nty-four boats, armed each with a 
tield-piece, or carri<>ge-gun. Captain Pringle was Commodore, and the “ Inflexi- 
ble” his flag-ship, ^^;mong the young officers of the “ Carlcton” w’as Kdward Pel- 
lew, afterwards Viscount Exmouth, one of the most distinguished of 

English naval commanders.-*-Ptc, His. of the Beign of Geo. ///., vol. i., p. 179. 
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ment took place. Perceiving it probable that his vessels would fall 
into the hands of the enemy, Arnold ran them ashore and set /ire to 
them, 'riie American forces then withdrew from Crown Point to 
Ticonderoga ; but General Carlcton, instead of following up his 
success and capturing the latter fortress, as he probably could have 
done, piit his forces into winter-quarters at Isle Aux Noi.x, and 
returned to Quebec.* General Schujder having sufficiently garri- 
soned the fort, retired to Albany, while Gates, as we have seen, 
joined Washington upon the banks of the Delaware. 

During the spring, English agents were busy among the Creek, 
Cherokee, and Chickasaw Indians, inciting them, by promises of 
ample plunder, not only to join the royal standard against the Ameri- 
• cans, but to attack the defenceless inhabitants of the frontiers of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, hoping thereby to weaken the American 
army by the necessary employment of large numlnus of the militia 
in the protection of those regions. Too well they succeeded inlheir 
atrocious mission, and hundreds of innocent old men, women, and 
childreji, were butchered in cold blood ! 

While these varioiis belligerent events were in progress, Congress 
was assiduously engaged in strengthening the military arm, and in 
forming a general provisional government, legislative and exta utive, 
with properly-defined powers, upon a basis that should promise per- 
manency and efficiency. They also took advantage of the hoslih^ 
feelings of France, Spain, and Holland, towards (ilreal Britain ; and 
directed their attention towards them fur .aid. Jn the early jiart of 
this year, tSilas Deane was sent by Congress as a sort of American^ 
Agent, to reside ne.ar the Court of France, He performed his 
assigned duties with cminenl success ; and during the sununcr, found 
means to obtain from the royal arsenals and other places, liftocu’ 
thousand muskets, which he sent to America. He also obtained 
men and money, and abundant serious jiromises of future aid. 

After the Declaration of Independence, Congress thought it expe- 
dient to send men possessing greater authority, and accordingly they 

eitsG ^PP^^’^ted an embassy to the Court of France," cunsisiiug 
of Doctor Franklin, Thomas Jelfei'son, and Silas Deane. 
Jefferson . excused himself, and Arthur Lee was appointed in his 
place. J||^ and Franklin reached Paris on the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, ana at, once entered industriously upon the execution : of their 
com mi ssiiA^^ ; . ; 


•* During the stay of Carlcton it Crown Point (where he remained tlU the thii’d 
^jy9.vent|te'£||fi^aung Pcllcw came very near capturing Arnold. Ha^ng ventured 
he was observed and chased so closely by the;'midshipman, 
y6^iCe^|ePS^hed the shore and ran off, he left his stock and" buckle ia the 
Ostler. Life of Admiral Viscount JSxmmtth, 
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As early as July, 1775, Doctor Franklin submitted to Congress a 
.sketch of Articles of Confederation between the Colonies, to con- 
tinue until their reconciliation with Croat Britain, and in failure of 
that event, to be perpetual. On the twelfth of June, 1770, a 
comuiittec consisting of one from each (hdony, was appointeil 
to prepare and digest a form of confederation, but their report 
was laid aside," and not resumed till April, 1777. Yet 

‘ a Aug. at. 

tlic cause in which the tfiirteen States were engaged, 
and tlie fearful , issues at stake, m which all were eijually inte- 
rested, formed a sullicienl bond of union to bind them all in a 
close tie of affiliation, and Congress found but little impediment 
in the exercise of its powers, from the jealousies arising from the 
assumption of ytate rights. Like Minerva, starting, full-armed, 
from, the brain of Jove, Congress was the spontaneous olfspring of 
the great patriot heart of America, and found itself, by gcmjral will, 
possessed of unrestricted powers. And these powers, at the close 
of 177t), so far us military ojierations were concerned, were delegated 
to Washington, on whom all eyes were bent, all hopes reposed. It 
was a gloomy hour for America, and clouds and darkness were 
gatliering thick on every hand. Yet that immortal man stood up 
amidst these di^spondencics, like a firm tower of strength, and, lean- 
ing upon the arm of that Providence which had so signally prolf’.ctod 
Jlim in times past, he felt t onfident of success, for he knew the 
cause was a rigliteous one. He saw sunny spots in the future, and 
his day visions were all pictures of glory and happiness near at hand 
foir his bleeding country. 



Tbe •• BiUop lloueft Btatcu laland. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ENERALS Mifflin and Cadwallader, with 
the forces at Bordentown and Crosswicks, 
joined the division under Washington at 
Trenton, on the night of the first of Janu- 
ary. The whole circctive American force 
did not then exceed five thousand men. 
Cornwallis was at Princeton, and mustering 

f all his army, advanced a large detachment 
on the afternoon of the next day.'* The 
tcly withdrew to the opposite side of the 
A-Ssumpinrk Creek, which runs through the town, and commenced 
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throwing up entrenchments preparatory to a battle. The enemy 
attempted to cross in several places. During the whole afternoon a 
considerable skirmishing took place, and just at nightfall there was 
some cannonading. Finding the fords well guarded, the British 
(ieneral considered it prudent to wait for reinforcements, which were 
in the vicinity, and deferred an attack upon Washington’s lines until 
the ne.xl day. 

The strong force of the enemy, and his great facility foi*rcin- 
forcements, convinced Washington that a battle would be very 
liazardous. The Delaware was so full of floating ice, that if he 
should be repulsed, it would be almost impossible for him to retreat 
across the river, and the total destruction of his little army would 
be the inevitable result. Influenced by these considerations, he 
conceived another bold design, and promptly put it into c.xecution. 
J.)uring the dark night of the second of .Tanuarj% while the enemy were 
in repose, he silently withdrew his army from Trenton, leaving a 
few men at work with pickaxes, and the camp fires kindled, for llu^ 
purpose of deceiving the British sentinels into the belief that the 
.\mericans were busily engaged in throwing up their entrenchments. 
Just before dawn, these inen left their wmrk and hastened to the 
army, then on a rapid march towards Princeton with the design of 
attacking and defeating the force left there by Cornwallis, and then 
to proceed to New' Brunsw'ick, the chief depfit of the enemy, and 
seize the military stores deposited there. But two British regiments 
were on their march to join Cornwallis at Trenton, and met Wash- 
ington a mile and a half from Princeton. It was a very foggy morn- 
ing, and at first the enemy mistook the Americans for Hessians. 
The mistake was soon discovered, and a hot .skirmish ensued. The 
commander of the British troops sent to Princeton for the other 
regiment, which was soon on the spot, and after a battle of more 
than an hour, the American militia wheeled and fell back in great 
confusion, (ieneral Mercer, in attempting to rally them, was mor- 
tally wounded. Washington, pcrccivihg the rout of the vanguard, 
and feeling that all hopes for the salvation of the array now depended 
upon .restoring order, pushed forward at the head of his division, 
rallied the flying troops, separated the enemy, and obliged them to 
retreat in various directions. The English lost in killed and prison- 
ers, about four hundred men, and the slain of the Americans was about 
one hundred. The brave (ieneral Mercer was universally beloved 
by the army and highly esteemed by Washington,j,and therefore his 
loss was greatly deplored. 

4,jan % break of day® Cornwallis, to his gteat astonishment, 

' ' perceived that the Americans had dcserl.cfl'' their camp, 
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AiiKTlcari KiicainpiiK^nt at iMorristown. Oiitrttges roinrnitU’d by tho Hessians. 

at oticc penetrating their designs upon Brunswick, sped hastily to 
that place, to protect his stores. His van reached Princeton ai>out 
the same time that the American rearguard did, and Washington 
lound himself again in a perilous situation, for his men were com- 
pletely exhausted.* He at once made the prudent resolve to retreat 
towards the northern and mountainous part of New Jersey, and 
finally halted at Morristown and established his head-quarters there, 
whe?c he could find shelter and repose for his little army. Corn- 
wallis probably deemed it unwise to pursue the Americans, .and 
therefore pushed on to New Brunswick, where he found General 
Mathews busily engaged in removing the liaggage and warlike stores. 

Meanwhile, Washington, having given his army some rest, entered 
the field again in an offensive attitude, and in a short time overran 
the whole country from there to the Raritan. He even crossed that 
river and took possession of Newark, Elizabethtow-y, and Wood- 
bridge, and thus commanded the whole coast in front of t^taten 
Island. The British army, meanwhile, was restricted in its opera- 
tions to the lower sections of New Jersey, and the proud enemy, 
who a few weeks before were driving the Americans before them, 
sweeping the whole country, from the Hudson to the Delaware, with 
victorious march, and frightening Congress away from Philadelphia, 
now only occupied a line from New Brunswick to Amboy, and held 
a footing in New^ Jersey by a feeble tenure. 

The mercenary Hessians, whose sole gratification and interest 
seemed to be plunder, had treated the people of all parties in New 
Jersey with unfeeling cruelty, and committed oulragi^s which only the 
most barb.arous nations would l)C willing to sanction.! The decre- 
pitude of old age, the defenceless virtue of woman, and the innocence 
of little children, were regarded as naught when weighed in the 
scale of their acquisitiveness and lust. These enormities, which 
I'higlish writers have only excused but not denied, w'cre soon instru- 
mental in destroying the loyalty of lories ; and when the victo- 
rious arm of Washington gave earnest of success, the people made 
common cause against the invaders. In small parties they scoured 
the country in every direction, suddenly falling upon the outposts ol' 
the enemy here, and culling off stragglers thcre,J and thus the winter 

* For two precoding tliey hiid no rest, and after the battle at Princeton 

bad ended, they actually 'ell a<nvn through the overpowering influence of sleep. 
'Fhoy were almost naked, and constantly endured the torments of hunger, while 
the enemy had everything in abundance. 

t 'Fhe Britisli troops wej^te not far behind them in these scenes of violence. 

t At Springfield hetwwn forty and fifty tlermaiis were killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners, by New'^.rscy militia; and General Dickenson, with a small force, 
defeated a foraging part?^^ morc than six hundred men, near Somerset Court Housft 
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passed, while both the Coimnandcrs-in-chicf were preparing for the 
next campaign ; Washington at Morristown, and General Ilowe in 
New York. 

During the lull in military operations which took place in February 
and March, Washington occupied a portion of the interval in inocu- 
lating his wdiole army with the small-pox, which had made dreadful 
ravages in some quarters, and had begun its work of death in his 
camp at Morristown. In this he was ernincnfly successful, and very 
soon disarmed that subtle enemy of nearly all its terrors. 

General Howe’s plan for the next cainpaign was extensive, and, 
if he had possessed activity and a numerical force suincient, might 
have been eminently successful, for it was well conceived. He 
determined to leave a sufficient detachment in New Jersey to protect 
the strip of territory he then held there, while one expedition was to 
ascend the Hudson and capture the immense depot of stores in the 
vicinity of Pcekskill, where still remained a detachment of tht' 
American army under General Heath ; and another expedition wa> 
to land at Rhode Island, after devastating the coast, and from thence 
push on to Boston. These expeditions W{ue planiual in expectation 
of a reinforcement of fifteen thousand men from Europe in llic spring.* 
Towards the last of March," Howe sent a powerful ar- 

a MiiroU ‘.>3. I , V 1 I I 

mamont up the Hudson to captun* or to (!e.slroy the 
rnil'tar}' stores at Peekskill. In this they .succeeded. I'lie Ameri- 
cans, finding themselves threatened with an overwhelniing force, set 
fire to their magazines and retreated. About the sanwr tinn;, General 
Lincoln, who was stationed at Boundbrook. in New Jersey, was 
surprised in his camp by the sudden appearance of (aunwallis 
marching his forces on both sides of the Raritan River. Lincoln 
retreated with the loss of part of his baggage and about sixty men'.’ 

Elated with this success, a similar expedition was undei’laken upon 
the borders of Connecticut. ’I'ryon, the late royal Governor of New 
York, who fled on board the “Asia” ship of war after hearing 


* Parliaijierit asseiribletJ ou the thirty-first of October, aixl after several storiri/ 
debates, they finally voted large supplies for the army in America, uiid also euferctl 
into negotiations for more German troops. They also issued “ Letters t>f IVIanpH^ 
for the iiurpose of reprisals on the American waters. Chatham took an active jtart 
in the debits, and strenuou.sly opposed the scheme for employing more (Imnau 
troops. You he, “ ransacked every corner of Lower Saxony ; hut 

forty thousand Gerrnnn boors can never conquer ten times the number of British 

freemen. You may ravage — you cannot conquer the Americans You ha\e 

got nothing in -u;\nierica but stations. You have been three years teachiug tliem the 
art f)f war, scholars, and I will venture to tell your Lordshii»s that 

A merican . iMBBI feU i make olficers enough to command the troops of all the Luro- 
you have sent there are too many to make peaces too few to 
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of llie cvcvooalion of Boston by Ilowe, was placed in command of 
two thousand troops, and proceeded to the c.xccution of a commission 
exactly suited to his taste and ability — sacking and burning peaceful 
and defenceless towns, and plundering the people. He sailed with 
his troops from New York on the twcnty-fiftli of April, and landed 
between Fairfield and Norwalk, in Cbmnccticut ; and on the 
following day" reached Danbury without interruption. A 
small garrison under the command of Colonel Huntington, perceiving 
resistance vain, retired to a stronger position in the rear of 

1 c:^ 1 / rta t i ^ April 27. 

the town. tJn hurulay morning 1 ryon ordered the town to 
be burnt, and in a short lime many of the houses Averc laid in ashes, 
and the magazine was entirely dc.stroyed. 

The loss was very severe to the Americans, for among tlie pro- 
perty destroyed were several hundred tents, which the army greatly 
needed, and materials for more could not be procured.'* This event 
aroused the whole country, and the militia assembled in large num- 
bers, in the vicinity of Danbury. General Arnold, who happened to 
be in the neighborhood, engaged in recruiting men for the service, 
hastened to join them, (rcneral Wooster, who held the rank of 
Jb'igadier, arrived about the same time from another (piarter, witli 
(a)nnecticut troops, and the J'higlish, observing this addition to the 
American force with ahirm, began a retreat by way of Ilidgefieki. 
'^I'hc Americans endeavored to intercept them, and Wooster with 
his 'force hung upon their rear, frequently engaging them in skir- 
mishes. In one of those, Wooster was mortally woundeii, and 
died soon after lieing carried off the field.! Seeing their commander 
fall, his soldiers fled in confusion. 

Arnold took the command, and in the meantime got possession of 
Kidgcfield, and constructed a sort of cntrcncimient to cover his 
front. He was soon attacked by the English, and a hot skirmish 
cnsiu'd for some timc.f M'hc Amex’icans were finally rcpulseil and 
lied in haste to Pangatuck, three miles from Norwalk. "JVyon 
remained at Kidn'c/iek' that niijfht, and haviiii? satisfied his 

I I I - - ^11 -I • r April'.*!!. 

oriitahty b}’' setting fire to several houses, m the niorningv 


* They hHriKHt eighteen houses, siNtoen hundred barrels of pork and beef, six 
hundred barrels of Hour, two tlioiisaml bushels of wheat, rye, and Indian corn, two 
thousand tents, and a con.sith'rahle rpiantity of military olotliiiig. Nothing Wiis 
^*paro(l but tin* hou.ses and other property of the torics. 

t General Wooster was then nearly seventy years of a^e, b\it was as actively 
engaging in the service of liis country as if he had but just passed tlie years of 
Jidolescence. (h)ngre.s«l restdved that a monument should be erected to Wooster, 
and testitied their satisfaction towards Arueld by the gift of a horse richly caparisoned. 

t During this engagement Arnold had liis horse shot under him, and vvhile trying 
to extricate himself, was charged with a fixed bayonet by a tory soldier. He drew 
hia pistol and shot the soldier dead. 

14 
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marcliod towards the Sound. He was harassed by Arnold all the 
way, and before he was able to embark was obliged to engage in 
several skirmishes. During this e.\pedition the British lost in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, nearly three hundred men. The American 
loss was much less. 

About tliis time the Connecticut Generals were informed that an 
immense magazine of forage, grain, and other necessaries for the 
troops, had been formed by the British at Sag Harbor, on Long 
Island. They at once planned an expedition to destroy it, and sent 
Colonel Meigs, one of Arnold’s companions in the expedition to Cana-- 
a M-iy "1 exijctite the dangerous commission. He arrived there 

before da\vn,“ burned a dozen brigs and sloops which lay at 
the wharf, and entirely destroyed everything on shore. He then, 
without loss, returned to Guilford, in Connecticut, with a number of 
prisoners. Congress ordered an elegant sword to be presented to 
Colonel Meigs for his gallant conduct on this occasion. 

Strange inaction characterized the British army during the spring. 
Instead of commencing opei'ations early, and thus taking advcUitagc 
of the still small force under Washington, it was near the middle of 
June before General Howe thought it expedient to open the campaign. 
Washington, in the meanwhile, was gradually increasing his army at 
Morristown, and aw’aiting the development of the plans of the ene- 
my. lie suspected Howe’s intentions to bo either to direct his first 
niovcmcnl.s towards the Delaware, and attempt to capture Philadel- 
phia, or to seize the passes of the Hudson, and thus form a conjunc- 
tive cooperation with General Burgoync, then mustering a large 
army in (kinada, to invade the States from the north. With a view 
of preventing the success of either movement, the northern forces 
of the Americans were concentrated on the Hudson, and a strong 
division under Arnold was encamped on tlie western shore of the 
Delaware. Thus disposed, the whole of the forces could be soon 
brought logclher, to act at cither point, as occasion might re(}tiirc. 

7’owards the last of May, seeing no movement on the part of 
General Howe, Washington broke up his encampment at Morris- 
town, and marched to Middlebrook, a strong position within ten inilcs 
of the , Brilisli camp at New Brunswick, and covering the route to 
Philadelphia from Howe’s liead-quarters in New York. 

On the twelfth of June, General ITowe, with the main division of 
his army, passed over from New York, and concentrated nearly all 
his forces at New Biunswick. The American army, which num- 
bered thousand men when Washington left his hcad- 

^quajFt^£^Jl|ftorristowti, was now swelled to about fourteen thousand. 
’IGenei^d^T^^p, after remaining in front of the Anlcricaris two days? 
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Evacuation of New Jersey by the British. 


strong post. For this 
whole army, towards 
cross the Delaware.® 


a June 14. 


b June 19. 
c June 22. 


and reconnoitring their camp, concluded it was too strong to be 
attacked with success, and he resolved to effect by strategy what he 
could not accomplish by force, — get Washington away from his 

purpose he advanced, rapidly, with nearly his 
Somerset Court House, feigning a design to 
Failing to draw Washington from his 
post by this manoeuvre, he made another feint, a few days 
afterwards, which succeeded better. He suddenly retreated 
■first towards Brunswick,'' and then to Amboy,® and even 
sent some detachments over to Staten Island. Partly deceived by 
these movements, and hoping to reap some advantage by harassing the 
British rear, Washington simt strong detachments after the retreating 
enemy, and also advanced with his whole force to Quibbletown, five 
or six miles from Middlebrook. This was what General Howe 
desired, and accordingly, on the night of the twenty-fifth, he suddenly 
recalled his troops from Staten Island and Amboy, and early the 
next morning marched rapidly towards the American lines, hoping to 
prevent their retreat back to Middlebrook, and thus bring on a gene- 
ral action. But Washington was too vigilant for him, and with 
the greatest celerity reached his strong position at Middlebrook 
again. Lord Cornwallis pursued a detachment under Ijord Stirling 
for some distance, and finally, an engagement took place, which 
resulted in routing the Americans and driving them to their ^ ^ 

camp. Other skirmishes took place,'' but with little loss on 
either side. 

Finding it useless to attempt to dislodge Washington, or to cross 
the Delaware, and seeing the militia flocking to his standard in large 
niunbers, General Howe again withdrew all his forces to Amhoy, 
and finally passed over a bridge of boats to Staten Island with his 
entire army, leaving the Americans in full and quiet posses- 
sion of New Jersey.® 

, General Howe, having abandoned all idea of forming a 
with Burgoyne, turned his attention lowanis Philadelphia, 
to attempt to cross the Delaware, he resolved to })rocced thither by 
the way of the Chesapeake, and thus avoid the forts on the Dela- 
ware. 'I'he British fleet, under Lord Howe, was then lying at Sandy 
Hook, and the .:;^Commander-in-chief ordered it to Staten Island, 
where he embarked about eighteen thousand troops,'’ and 
sailed for Philad^^lphia. He left General Sir Henry Clinton 
with a large force, to defend New York, and on the twenty-third of 
July appeared off the Capes of Delaware. 

As soon as Washington received intelligence of the embarkation 
of the British troops, he felt ipiitc s\ire that their destination was 


c June 30. 


junction 
Fearing 


/ July 5. 
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up the Huclsofl River. This belief was strengthened by the report 
that General Burgoyne had appeared with a large force in the vicinity 
of Ticonderoga, and Washington ordered General Sullivan with a 
detachment to cross the Hudson and encamp in the rear of Pecks- 
kill. Lord Stirling was also ordered to cross and join General 
Putnam, who guarded the heights at that place ;* and other measures 
were taken to prevent the passage of the British army up the Hudson. 

Washington, however, soon learned the destination of General 
a July <33. Howc, and immediately put the main body of his army in 
motion towards Philadelphia." A few days previous to 
b July 10. jjjjg j event occurred which greatly elated the army. 
Major-General Prescott, who commanded the British forces on Rhode 
Island, believing himself perfectly secure at the head of a powerful 
army, and within sight of a numerous fleet, had taken quarters some 
distance from his camp and witli few guards. On the night of llic 
tenth of July, Colonel Barton, with forty picked men, left Warwick 
Point on the main land, in five whale boats, landed quietly upon the 
Island, marched silently to the lodgings of General Prescott, seized 
him in bed, conducted him safely through the midst of his own 
troops on land, and the vessels of the fleet, and reached the main 
land before he was missed ! The Americans thus became possessed 
of an officer of equal rank with General Lee, for whom they offered 
him in exchange, but were refused.t Congress honored Burton wil^i 
the gift of an elegant sword. 

The British fleet, having sailed up the Chesapeake, reached Elk 
River on the twenty-fifth of xVugust, where the troops were landed, 
and immediately commenced their march towards Philadelphia. In 
the meanwhile, Washington had inovetl the main body of his army 


* Wliilst General Putnam occupied this ])ost, a s}>y by the name of Palmer, from 
General Ciiatorrs camp at New York, was caught and bmuglit in. Governor Tryon, 
then with Clinton, demanded his release. General Putnam answered the demand 
as follows : — 

“ To Governor Tryon: — Sir — Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your service, was 
taken in iny camp a.s a spy; he was tried as a sj)}' ; he was condemned as a spy; 
and you may rest assured, air, he shall be hanged as a spy. 

I have the honor to be. See., .Israei« Putnam. 

“ P.S. — Afternoon — He is hanged.’’ . 

f The British Commander-in chief refused to exchange Lee, on the ground that 
he was a deserter from the English army, liaving served in Portugal under Bur- 
goyne, and also under General Amherst, in America, lie therefore was not con- 
sidered a prisoner of war, and the general expectation was, that he would be shot. 
Congress, on hearing of this refusal, directed Washington to inform General Howe 
that five field-officers, then prisoners, and Lieutenant-Colonel Camphell, 

who, cvacuateil Boston, sailed in, and, witli three Ifundrcd men, 

should be placed in coufinemeut, and receive precisely such 
trean^iwwnSQight be given to Lee. 
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to Germantown, to await certain information of the destination of 
General Howe. During a suspense of two or three days, he look 
the opportunity of conferring with Committees of Congress at Phila- 
delphia, and it was at that time tliat he liad his first interview with 
the young Marquis de La Fayette.* The numerous apiplications of 
foreigners to Congress for leave to join the army, caused the first 
overture of this young nobleman to be rejected by that body ; but 
when, by a letter to Hancock, he assured them he desired to join it 
as a volunteer^ and loithout pay, it was so extraordinary that he was 
accepted. As soon as Washington arrived in Philadelphia, he was 
introduced to him, and during the interview, the accomplishments, 
enthusiasm, and evident patriotism of liU Fayette made a very 
favorable impression upon the mind of the Commander-in-chief. He 
was appointed by Congress a Major-fJcneral t in the army, and was 
invited by Washington to become a member of his military family, 
which position he maintained during the war. 

Not hearing of the British fleet, Washington determined to return 
to the banks of the Hudson and attack New York, or march against 
Burgoyne, now advancing with a large army in the direction of 
Ali)any ; but on the very day he was to march, intelligence arrived 
of the landing of Howe near Elk River. He immediately recalled 
his detachments from New Jersey, and w'ith his whole force marched 
to Wilmington. Advance parties from each army soon met, and 
several skirmishes took place, during which the Americans captured 
^kbout sixty prisoners. 

As the British army approached, Washington look post upon the 
^high ground near Chad’s Ford, on the river Brandywine. His right 
wing, under Sidlivan, was posted so as to guard the fords above, and 
;.^the Pennsylvania militia, under General Armstrong, tverc stationed 
about two miles below. 'Flius prepared, the Americans awaited the 
attack of the enemy. 

At daybreak on tlic morning of the eleventh of September, Howe 
>'‘;',jiul his army in motion in two divisions; one under Knyphausen, 
taking the direct road to Ciiad’s Ford ; the other, led by Cornwallis, 
moving along the Lancaster road, which ran nearly parallel with the 
Brandywine River. Sir William How'c was with this division. 
The action commenced by Colonel Maxwell attacking Knyphausen’s 

* The circumstances cuuncctod with the first impulses which led La Fuyette to 
espouse the cause:|^ the IlopubliOans, and the patriotic manner in which he obeyed 
that impulse, arc^i^o well known to Americans to render a recital necessary here. 
The names of Wa^^ington and La Fayette are so inseparably connected, that it 
seems to be a sort of treason against the just laws of patriotic sentiment for any 
American to be ignohint of the life of cither. 

t He then lacked one month of being twenty years of age. 
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Battle of Brandywine. 

advanced parties ; but he was soon repulsed. Knyphausen kept up 
a heavy fire of artillery, but made no attempt to cross the river, 
contented to send small bodies over for the purpose of skirmishing. 
His o))ject was tlius to occupy the attention of the Americans until 
Cornwallis should silently march round and attack their rear. Sus- 
pecting this, Washington sent patrols above, and he was soon 
informed by a message from General Sullivan, that a large division 
of the enemy was crossing the forks of the Brandywine. Wash- 
ington immediately ordered Sullivan to push across the river and 
attack them, while he should perform the same service against 
Knyphausen. But it was too late, and about two o'clock Cornw'allis 
gained the heights near Birmingham Meeting House, within two 
miles of Sullivan’s flank. Sullivan immediately began to form his 
troops for action, but before he could accomplish it, he was furiously 
attacked by Cornw'allis, his line was broken, the rest thrown into 
confusion, and he was obliged to retreat. 

As soon as this firing w'as heard, Knyphausen crossed the river 
and assaulted the American cntrcnchmcnt.s at Chad’s Ford. He 
W'as met by General Wayne, who defended the post with his usuaH 
gallantry, but, at the head of a single division only, ho was in no 
condition to withstand half of the British army. (Jencral Greene, 
with another division, had removed to a central point between Chad’s 
Ford and Sullivan’s scene of action, whence he could give support 
to cither party, as circumstances might rc(|uire. Covering Sullivan’s 
retreat, and seizing a pass about a mile from Dilworth, he checked 
the pursuit of the enemy, and sustained a warm engagement until 
dark. The firing then ceased. .The British remained on the field 
of battle, and the Americans retreated in much disorder by difler- 
^ , ent routes, to Chester, and the next dav“ to Philadelphia.• ** 

According lo Marshall, the British force in this engage- 
menl amounted to eighteen thousand men ; that of the Americans, to 
a little more than eleven thousand. The number of Americans slain 
is not accurately known, as Washington could not make a return to 
Congress, Howe states that there were three hundred killed, six 
liundrcd wounded, and four hundred taken prisoners.f He comjmlos 
the .^I'itish loss at ninety killed, four hundred and eighty wounded, 
and si.x missing. 


• Sparks’s l.ife of Wasliit.irtim (1 vol.), ]jp, 231-234. Howe’s Narrative, pp. 2«}-27. 

t Count I’uVo-ski, a bra”~ poiaiulcr, ilistinj'uishctl himself in this baltle, ami was 
soon after, raised to the rank of a ilrigadier-tJeneral. La Fayette was severely 
wounded ,in the leg, and disabled from active service for two months. He woidd, no 
doubt, have been made prisoner, had not hia aide-de-camp, M. Geniat, put him upon 
hoWie^iind escaped. 
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After a few days’ rest, notwithstanding the disparity of numbers, 
Washington resolved to risk another battle, and if possible, save 
Philadelphia. He accordingly rccrossed the Schuylkill, and ad- 
vanced against the enemy near Goshen, about eighteen miles 
west of Philadelphia. A violent rain storm,® which injured ^ * 
their powder, obliged both armies to defer the battle. General 
Wayne, who with fifteen hundred men had been ordered 
to haras.s the enemy’s rear, was surprised at night* near * 

Paoli, and three hundred of his troops were killed. 

Alarmed for the salety of his militai’y stores and extensive maga- 
zines at Reading, Washington abandoned Philadelphia and ^ 
took post at Pottsgrovc. The next day* the British army 
crossed the Schuylkill ; and on the twenty-sixth entered Philadel- 
phia without opposition, and pushed forwards to Gennantowri. 
Congress, alarmed at the proximity of the British forces, had pre- 
viously adjourned to Lancaster, where tliey remained until General 
Howe left the city. 

A large portion of the British troops w’cre now employed in 
reducing the forts on the Delaware. General Howe liad previou.sly 
ordered the fleet to sail around the Capes and pass up the river to 
cooperate with him. They ascended as far as New Castle, hut 
were there imjxided by a chcvaux-de-frisc, and were obliged to 
remain liiere inactive for some time. 

On the twenty-first of October, a detachment of Hessians, under 
Count Donop, crossed the Delaware, and attacked the fort at Red 
Bank ; but they were repulsed with a loss of about four liundrcd 
men, among whom was the commander. Soon after, a gap liaving 
been made in the chevaux-de-frisc, a part of the fleet passed through, 
bul two of the vessels got aground, and were, pul in much jeopardy 
by two or three fire-ships sent down upon them by the Americans. 
One of the vessels was burned, hut the others, with great difficulty, 
escaped. 

On the fifteenth of November, the Americans were forced to 
leave the fortifications on Mud Island, and on the seventeenth, Lord 
Cornwallis, with a large force, marched against Red Bank, from 
whence the Americans at oncv; retreated, and joined the main body 
of the army. The chevau.\-dc-frisc was soon after removed, and 
the fleet had an unobstructed pas.sagc up the Delaware to Philadel- 
phia. 

While the British camp at (h-.rmantowa was weakened by the 
absence of these several detachments on llie Delaware, W'asliinglon 
resolved to attack it, and endeavor to rc-ohtain posscs.sion of Phila- 
delphia. Accordingly, about seven o’clock in the evening of the 
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third of October, the Americans advanced in four divisions, and, 

^ ^ after a rrjarch of fourteen miles, at dav-break the next morn- 

a Oct. 4. , . . - 

ing* took the British by surprise. A battle immediately 
commenced, and for a time victory seemed to tender the palm to the 
Americans ; but finally, after a severe action, they were repulsed 
with great slaughter. They lost about twelve hundred men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. The British loss was not more 
than half that number. Soon after that. General Ilowe broke up 
his encampment at Germantown, and, with his whole force, look 
(juarters in Philadelphia. 

When the Delaware was cleared, and there was a free communi- 
cation for the British between New York and Philadelphia, by way 
of that river, General Howe determined to close the campaign by an 
attack upon Washington, then stationed at Whitenmrsli, about eleven 
miles northwest from the metropolis. On the night of the fourth of 
December, Howe marched out of Philadelphia, and look post upon 
Chestnut Hill, in front of tiic American army, now reinforced by 
about four thousand men from the victorious battalions of the north. 


Houe found Washington’s position too strong to risk a general 
attack, and, after a few days’ skirmishing, he fell back upon Phila- 
delphia again. 

Wasliington now anxiously sought the most favorable place for his. 
winter-quarters. He saw that if he encamped at Lancaster, York, 
or Carlisle, where his army would have comfortable (juarters, he 
would leave a large and fertile territory entirely exposed to the ene- 
iuy. He therefore resolved to make his quarters near enough to the 
capital to keep the British wilhiti strait bounds, and, if opporln- 
jiity offered that seemed to promise success, to attack him in his 
camp, lie selected a dreary, but strong posiiit>n at Valley Forge,* a 
deep hollow about twenty miles northwest from Philadelphia ; and 
upon the mountainous borders of this valley the whole Americtm 
army encamped, during one of the most rigorous winters ever expe- 
rienced in this country. The American soldiers were too ill clad to 
admit of their passing the inclement season under tents, and Wash- 


ington therefore ordered that a sufficient number of huts large 
enough to accommodate twelve men each, shoiild be erected, made 


of logs, and fdlcd between with mortar. So intensely cold was the 
weather, and so exhausted were the soldiers when they commenced 
their march towards Valle.y Forge, that some were seen to drop dead 
.under the benumbing lidluence of the frost ; others, without shoes, 
had thpir feet cut by the ice, and left their tracks in blood ! But the 
erected, and the wliolc arnjy were comfortably 
lodged'Uu these barracks. Of the subsequent hardships sUid great 
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Concentration of’ liritisli f. »rces, 

privations of this band of patriots during their encainpinenl at Val- 
ley Forge, wc sliall again speak. 

We now turn our attention to the operations of tlic northern division 
of the army. While the Commander-in-chief was suffering I'evcrses 
upon the banks of the Delaware, the northern army, under Ccncrals 
Schuyler and Gates, was achieving glorious victories. The re- 
versc.s of the previous year had not at all dampened the ardor of the 
troops in that quarter, and, expecting the successes of the British 
in expelling thp Americans from Canada at the close of 177G would 
bo followed up in the spring by an invasion, they had mode prepara- 
tions for such an event. Farly in the yc'.ar, Governor Carlelon was 
superseded in his command of the British forces in Canada, by 
General Burgoyne, a brave and experienced officer ; but the reasons 
for this act on the part of ministers are not known, as no censure 
seems ever to have been cast upon Carlelon.* A plan was com erted 
by the ministry t by which Burgoyne, willi a large force, was to 
penetrate the back settlements of New York, and form a junction 
with General Ifowc at the metropolis, and thus effect tlie jdun con- 
templated l)y the British (Uirnmander-in-chiiff after his successful 
jiursuil of Washington across the .lorseys at the close of the previous 
year. 

Burgoyne arrived at Quebec on the sixth of May. Bi'lwi-en the 
seventeenth aiul twentieth of .func, his forces, consisting of a largo 
body of veterans from England, aliont two tliousand live hiimlred 
French Canadians, and as many Hessians, to the miml)er ol seven 
thousand two hundred tnen, exclusive of a corps of artillery, assem- 
bled at Cumberland Point, on Ijake ('hainplain, and on the twenty- 
first, he was joined by about four liuii<lred Indians ol various triljcs.;}: 
C)n the thirtieth, he left St. .lohn.s for Crown Point, where he esta- 
blished magazines, and then proeceded to invest Ticonde- , , , 
roga.^ By express ord<'rs of ininisiers, Burgoyne immeui- 
jxtcly put under arms, and secured lor the Brilisii service, several 
tribes of Indians ii\t. ibiling the country between the Mohawk River 
find Lake Ontario. 


General Carleton felt very much aggrieved, and at once sent his resip;nAtiou of 
the oliice of Governor of Canada to ministers. Still hi^ was oblij^^ed to remain until 
the arrival of his succ^^^sor, and with the most honorable and patriotic spirit, he ren- 
dered Burgoyne all cssistaiice in liis power in the meanwhile. Burgtn ne him- 
self, testifies to “ tltfi|te«iidno\is and cin-dial manner in which the dillerent services 
were forwarded by Carleton.*’ — Bur^ot/nvs JVarrative, (pvarto, p. 0. T.on- 

don: 1780. ^ 

t It is believed that the plan was the joint invention of George III., Burgoyne^ 
and Lord George Gerniuttie. 

t Algonquins, Iroquois, Abenckies, and Ottawas. 
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InvestiDcni of 'riconderog.i. Ketreat of the Americans and destruction of their Stores. 

At the same time that Burjroyne* * * § rnarclied upon Ticonderoga, 
Colonel St. Leger was despatched with about two thousand men, 
mostly Canadians and Indians, by way of Oswego, against Fort 
Schuyler, on the Mohawk. f He was directed to conquer that fort> 
and then rejoin the army upon the Hudson River. 

Before proceeding to attack Ticonderoga, Burgoync gave a great 
war-feast to the Indians, and issued a proclamation calling upon the 
Americans to surrender, or suffer the consequences of savage fero- 
city .f General St. Clair was the commander of the garrison, which 
consisted of about three thousand men, and perceiving the ovcrvvlielm- 
ing numbers of the enemy, witlidrcvv from the fort to its immediate 
vicinity. He had previously fortified Mount Independence, a high 
hill opposite Ticonderoga, and on retiring from the fort St. Clair 
contemplated fortifying Mount Defiance also, but finding his numbers 
insufficient to garrison any new works, the design was abandoned. 

The British lines were extended in front of the peninsula on which 
Ticonderoga was erected, and investcil the place on the northw'est, 
while the Hessians were po.stcd on the opposite side of the lake, in 
the rear of Mount Independence. Perceiving the great advantage 
that would be secured by placing their artillery on the summit of 
Mount Defiance, the British generals at once commenced 
a July j. labor of eflecting this end. 'Phis was .soon accomplished,*^ 
and tlie artillery was speedily jilaccd in proper position for attack. 

Resi.stance on the part of the Americans seemed rash, and St.: 
Clair determined to evacuate the works and retreat to Skccncsbo- 
rough. Accordingly he let his camii-fircs go out, struck his tents, 
and amid the profound silence of the forest and the night, placed 
the baggage and provisions on hoard batteanx, and retreated. Tlic 
accidental burning of a building on Mount Independence, discovered 
to the British the flight of the Americans, and they immediately gave 
chase. The batteaux, which were embarked on South River, were 
in a few hours overtaken and destroyed.* The main body 
of the army continued to retreat as the British approached, 
leaving behind them artillery and stores; but they were .overtaken 
at Hubbardtou§ on the morning of the seventh, by General Fraser, 
who had hotly pursued them all the way, a distance of about twenty 

• BitJlIoyne had with him some of the heat officers then in America. Major- 
General Philips, Brigadier-General ]'’'r:iser, Brigadiers Powell and Haniilton, the 
Brunswick Major-General Reidcsel, and Brigadier-General Specht. 

t Situated on the site of the present village of Rome, jlt, was first called F’ort 
Stanwix. V 

t Pictorial History of the Reign of George III., vol. i., p. 307. 

§ Witfaia the limits of Vermont, arnl about seventeen miles southeast fxom Ticon? 
derogi^, 
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Retrent of tho Americans towards the Hudson* 

miles. A skirmish ensued, and , the Americans were routed, with 
great loss, having two hundred killed, six hundred wounded, and 
two hundred taken prisoners. Soon after this, the remnants 
of the various divisions reached Fort Edward,® the head- ** '' 

quarters of General Schuyler. In these disastrous retreats and con- 
flicts, the Americans lost nearly two hundred pieces of artillery, 
and a large amount of provisions and stores. 

The British generals followed up their successes witli vigor, and 
General Schuyler, whose force was reduced to about four thousand 
men, considered it prudent to evacuate Fort Edward and retreat 
towards tlic Hudson. Being well acquainted with the country, ' 
he retreated along the banks of the Hudson until he reached the 
islands situated at the mouth of the Mohawk, where he established 
his head-quarters. Here lie was soon after reinforced by the New 
England militia under General lancoln, and several detachments 
from the regular army, accompanied by the celebrated Polish 
General, Thaddeus Kosciusko, who in October,* 177G, had 
been appointed Chief-Engineer of the (bantinental army, with the 
rank of Colonel. By these reinforcements Schuyler’s army' was 
augmented, by' the middle of August, to about fifteen thousand men. 

Burgoync, having despatched ( Jcncral Phillips by* the way of Lake 
George, towards Fort Edward, with the baggage and stores, proceeded 
in pursuit of the Americans across the country' ; but Schuyler in his 
r^reat had felled trees athwart the roails, destroyed the bridges, and 
thus so impeded his progress, that he did not reach Fort Eilward 
until the thirteenth of July.* Ho now learned that a part of the 
original plan had been abandoned by Howe. Instead of inarching 


JBurgoyne was oblii<ed construct forty bridges ou bis route, and his batteauK 
bud to be drap:^cd fi*om creek to creek by oxen. Diirinu; the halt of the British 
army at Fort Kdward, au incident ttccurrotl which greatly increased the odium 
justly cast upon the British ministry , becau.'«:e of their barbarous order for Buriz:oyne 
to form an alliance with the ferocious savages of the wilderness. A young lady 
named McCrea, represented as beautiful and accomplished, the dauglitvr «>f an 
American loyalist, was, just j'revicus to the war, aflianced to a young Fnglish 
officer named Jones. lie \va.s with Burgoyne when he reached Fort Kdward, and 
liearing that his intended bride was in t)ie vicinity, he despatched a party of Indians 
with a letter and his horse, to bring Miss McCrea in safety to the camp, promising 
to I’eward them with a barrel of nun. The young lady unhesitatingly put Iiersell 
under their protecti^^, and set cut for the British camp. Ou the way, two of the 
principal savages a dispute about which shouUl pre.seut her to her lover, 

receive the rew^K^vheii one of thcmi killed lier with his tomahawk to prevent 
the other from rocewm^t ! The murderer was given up to Burgoyne, but, as a 
niatter of expediency, tne savage’s life was spared. This bloody deed awakened a 
feeling of horror throughout tlie whole country, and many warm loyalists, depre- 
cating the employment of these savages, abandoned the cause of the f'rown and 
joined the Patriots. 
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up the ITiidson, and joining him, he learned that Howe had retreated 
to Staten Island with the view, of proceeding from thence by 
W'ater, to capture Philadelphia. About a week before Burgoyne 
reached Fort Edward, the forces of Howe were off the Capes of 
Delaware. 

Burgoyne now determined to await the arrival of St. Ijcgcr and 
General Phillips before commencing his march anew. Finding his 
uig 6 provisions greatly reduced, he despatched Colonel 

Baum,“ a distinguished German officer, with between five 
and si.x hundred men, to Bennington, in Vermont, to seize upon 
a large quantity of stores wliich the Americans had collected there. 
i \u" 10 dctachrncnt was met near Bennington* by General 

Stark,* at the head of a large body of New Hampshire 
militia on their way to join the northern army, and a furious battle 
ensued. Baum was mortally wounded, and his party totally dis- 
persed. Learning that the Americans were gathering in large num- 
bers, he had previou.sly sent to Burgoyne for reinforcements ; but 
Colonel Brcyman, who was sent with five hundred men, did not 
arrive at Bennington until the battle was over. Colonel W arncr, 
w'ho had just arrived with a Continental regiment, attacked this 
detachment, and defeated it. The loss of the British in these two 
battles was about seven hundred men (mostly prisoners), while the 
American loss was less than one hundred. 

The intelligence of the result of the Bennington expedition, th^: 
first reverse the British had yet met with in this campaign, was a 
sad talc for the car of Burgoyne ; and in verification of the apothegm, 
“ misfortunes seldom come single,” he heard about the same time 
of llie defeat of St. Iicgcr. It was about the l|rst of August that 
St. J.<eger reached Fort Scliuyler, and commenced a siege. Gcheful 
Iferkimcr, hearing of the investment of tiie fort, at once raised tlie 
militia in the vicinity, to the number of about one thousand, 
and proceeded to the relief of the garrison,® Hearing of 
this movement, St. Lcger despatched Sir John Johnson and a large 
body of Indians to form an ambuscade along the route which it 
was presumed General Herkimer would take, I'liis plan was 
successful, and so sudden was the furious attack of the savages, 
that Herkimer, and nearly four hundred of his men, w'cre killed 


• General Stark had been in the old French and Indian war, ,jand was at Biuikcr 
Hill and Trenton. It is said that he greatly animated his jtroops a moment before 
■the charge at. Bennington, by shouting, with u})lifted sword, “My fellow-soldiers, 
we coiHiuer-i^day, or Mary .Stark sleeps a widow to-night !” He was the last 
surviving ge^j&l of the Revolution, and died at Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
1822 , aged nii^^-four years. 
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BattU* t)r Stillwater. 

or wounded.* About the same lime, Colonel Gansevoort, com- 
manding the garrison, made a successful sortie from the fort. lie 
penetrated the camp of the besiegers, killed a great many, and 
carried off a large supply of stores. Rumors having been received 
that Burgoync’s army was all cut to pieces, and that Arnold (whicli 
was true) was approaching with a considerable force, the savages, 
frightened, commenced deserting. St. Leger saw that a retreat was 
necessary, and he aban<loned the siege. Arnold did not arrive at the 
fort until two days after the siege Jiad been raised. 

Burgoync now found difficulties fast gathering around him. lie 
was in the midst of a vast wilderness with enemies on every side, 
and feeling but little reliance upon his savage allies ; his provisions 
were nearly exhausted, and he felt that he must soon conquer or 
surrender, for retreat was almost impossible. Accordinglv, having 
collected his artillery and a supply of provisions for thirty ilays, he 
constructed a bridge of boats, and on the thirteenth and fourteenth 
of September, passed his whole army across the llvulson, and 
encamped on the heights and plains of ^Saratoga. The American 
army under (Jeneral Gates, who had recently been appointed to llic 
cliicf command of the northern division, moved from their encamp- 
ment at the mouth of the Mohawk, and pitched their tents near 
^•illwatcr, about twenty miles north of Alliany, and on the west 
side of the Hudson. Here they were joined by about two thousand 
men under Arnold, making the force of the Aiuoricans about thirteen 
thousand strong. The two armies were now within about four miles 
of each other, and on the eighteenth, Burgoync formed the British 
artii}’’ close in front of the American loft, determined to allemyit the 
desperate ciforl ofgpulting his way through to Albany, and form a 
junction with the expected forces of Clinton. 

General Gates had crecU'd a star redoubt, and, notwithstanding he 
had an inferior force, he was determined to resist the furllier pro- 
gress of the Ikitish southward to the utmost. .Vl noon on the nine- 
teenth, he sent out about five thousand men to make an attempt to 
fall upon Burgoyne’s rear, but discovering the strong position of 
(jcncral Fraser, they fell back. Being reinforced, and led on by 
Arnold, they attacked the right wing of the enemy, and about three 
o’clock a general engagement ensued, which lasted till after sunset, 

* The popular tradition among the people »»l' tlie Mohawk Valley, concerning the 
<leath ot General is, that being severely wounded in tlic leg, it was 

necessary (o amputate it. 7’his being done, and pr»>poilY bandaged, the two sur- 
geons la attendance having <iisc.overed some litpior in the eeiiar, drank of it until 
they w^erc ^ery drunk. Tlie bandages got loose, ami the hlooti began to ilow freely, 
but the surgeons were too drunk to perform tlieir duty, ai\d, notwithstanding the 
efforts ot Herkimer's wife to *"taunch the wound, he soon bled death. 
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v^hout intermission; At dark the contest ceased. The Americans 
retired within llieir redoubt, and the British reposed 'Upon their 
arms on the field of battle. The loss in killed and wounded was 
nearly alike on both sides,*, and each claimed the victory. 

The two armies remained near to each other, from the day of the 
battle, until the seventh of October ; Gates strengthening his position, 
and Burgoyne wailing to hear from Clinton. This delay was disas- 
trous, for, in the meanwhile, he consumed nearly all his provisions. 
Howe was too much occupied with Washington, upon the Dela- 
ware, to bestow a thought upon Burgoyne. But General Clinton 
took the responsibility of affording aid, and informed Burgoyne that 
he would do what he could to effect a junction, by attacking forts 
Montgomery and Clinton, and others of less note, on the Hudson 
nearly opposite Peekskill. Relying upon this promise, Burgoyne 
agreed to remain in his position until the twelfth, hoping that Clin- 
ton would be successful, and by a rapid inarch, reinforce him by that 
time. But circumstances obliged him to move previous to that date. 

General Gates having been joined ahso by General I.incoln, with 
about two thousand men, and finding his forces augmenting by fresh 
supplies of militia, determined to attempt the recapture of Forts In- 
dependence, George, and I'icondcroga, and to capture or destroy the 
provisions of the enemy, at various depots, and thus cut off all his com- 
munication w'ilh Canada. Accordingly, an expedition under Colonel 
Brown was sent northward, and at the north end of Lake George, th^ 
captured a sloop carrying provisions to Burgoyne, and soon after s^e 
other vessels fell into their hands. They then proceeded to 
possession of Mount Hope and Mount Defiance, and attacked 
Ticonderoga. They were repulsed, how'cvcr, 4ld proceeded in the 
vessels they had captured to l,)iamond Island, where there wq^s a 
considerable depot of provisions, but were there also repupctl. 
They then pushed for the shore, burned the vc.ssels, and retur'n^i^ to 
the rear of Burgoyno’s army. This partial succcs'fc caused ^ther 
large bodies of Americans to collect along the line of Brown^ ^pe- 
dition, and completely cut off all .supplies of provi.sions for the Bwlish 
from the norili. The soldiers were reduced to half rations,-, and the 
Indians, finding Burgoyne would not allow them to pluiKicr,' became 
dissatisfied, and deserted, whole tribes at a lime. 

/Thus situated, Burgoyne found it necessary to make a;inovemcnt 
for bis own preservation. • On the seventh of October, he. sent out 
'about fifteen hundred men to forage and reconnoitre. They ad- 
vanced within half a mile of the left wing of the Americans, when 

• The is variously stated, from three ti> six hundred on each side. 
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Second Batilo at Silllvvater. Burgoyne’s attempted retrefit northward. 

Arnold sallied forth, attacked, and drove them back to their camp. In 
the meanwhile, Morgan and his riflemen stole round thi’ough the wood.s 
and opened a Arc on the flank of the enemy’s column, and otlier troops 
went out from the American entrenchments, and attempted to throw 
themselves between Burgoyne’s column of fifteen hundred men, and 
his line, but were prevented by the grenadiers under Major Ackland. 
Burgoyne, however, was obliged to abandon six ficld-piece.s which 
he took out with him, and retreated to his camp. The brave Cene- 
ral Fraser atteniptod to dislodge Morgan and his men, lint fell mor- 
tally wounded ; and at this moment a general battle connncnccd all 
along the lines. From the British quarter, the Americans were 
repulsed, but they carried the cntrcnclunenls of the (Germans, and 
completely routed thorn. About two imndred of them wan'o taken 
]irisoners, and several leatling officers were killed, among whom was 
('olonel Breynuin. The entire loss of the cncni}' was more than 
four hundred men ; that of the Americans about eighty. 

On the night after the battle,'* Burgoyne retired to the a oct t s 
high ground a little above Stillwater, and finally, with his 
Avhole arm}', retreated to Saratoga,* and endeavored to con- * <j. 

tinf^ hi.s retrogression to Fort Edward. He was obliged to leave 
liehitid him aliout three hundred sick and wounded, which were 
tak('n care of in the best manner, by General Gates. 

On the ninth, Burgoyne received intelligence from Sir Henry 
Clinton, of his operations among the lower Hudson highlands, and 
he was in hourly expectation of .seeing an attack upon the American 
rear hy British troops, which he doubted not were then us far north 
as Albany.* d'iiis c.xpcdition was one inducement for him to delay 
hijs aUemptetl retreat towards Fort Edward. Despairing of the 
arriv;d of (dinton, he made preparations to continue his retreat nurth- 
W'urd, on tin; right hank of the Hudson, and endeavor to reach Fort 
(b’orge, on the sotithcrn end of the lake of that name. But he wais met 
liy strong detachments of Americans at Fishkill, a small creek a little 
northward of Saratoga. Finding himself unable to retreat to Fort 
George by' the right bank oi tlu; river, he determined to abandon liis 
artillery, place abput three days' provisions in tlic knapsacks of his 
soldiers, cross lhqy,|i,vcr, dash through the American lines draw'ii out 
upon the opposite llde, and, by this sudden movement, make his 
escape to ilie lake.s, and roach the British shipping upon them. 

Burgoyne, however, learned that the Americans were loo strongly 
entrenched on the opposite siilc of the river, to i*ender the success 
of his plans in the least probable, and he endeavored, as a last resort. 


* yurgoync'a N'Ari'ative, p. 10. 
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Burgoyne’s offer of Capitulation. 

to tempt the Americans out from their entrenchments, and engage 
in battle, notwithstanding his army was greatly reduced — a mere 
skeleton of what it was when he invested Ticonderoga. Finding his 
provisions exhausted, and no chance either for battle or re- 
treat, he called a council of \var,n at which it was decided to 
open negotiations with Cicneral Gates to capitulate on the most 
honorable terms that might be procured.* 

A communication was accordingly sent to General Gates,* 
oflering to capitulate. He at once demanded the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Burgoync and his army as prisoners of war. 
JTe stipidatcd that the British troops should be drawn up in their 
encampment, and there ground their arms. To this Burgoync re- 
})lied, that rather than submit to such terms, he would rush upon the 
Americans at all hazards, determined to give no (piarter, and if 
slain, to die as l)ravc sohlicrs. Unwilling to insist upon extreme 
measures, which miglit mmccessarily produce great efl’usion of 
blood, and learning that Clinton was making a succcssfid man h up 
the Hudson, (hates Immancly and prudently proposed an honorable 
surrender for Burgoync. He agreed to accept of a surrender, and 
to grant them the “ honors of war, and a free passage to (ircat Bri- 
tain, on condition of their not serving again in North America duritur 
the contest.” Considering the situation of the two armies, these' 
terms were highly honorable to the British (»eneral, favoraldc to his 
nation, and reflected great credit upon the humanity and judgment 
of (bmeral Gates. 

'I’he articles of capitulation were signed on the seventeenth of 
October, and on the afternoon of that day the British troops marched 
out of their encampment down to the water .side, to a place ealh d 
the 01(1 Ford,t where they piled their arms at the word of c.oniiiKuvd 
from their own officers. Several of the officers could .scarcely pro- 
nounce tlie words, and many of the men wept as they grounded 
their arms. (datc.s was a man of fine feelings. He kept away from 


In u letter to the Secretary of War (Lord George OeriTiaiiie), Thirgoync thus 
descrilH s lii.s situation : — “ A scriej^ of hard toil, incessant effort, stubborn action, 
until disabled in thi? collateral branche.s of the iiriny, hy the total defta'.tiori ol' the 
liulian.s, liu* deserliorj or timidity of the Canatliaiis and })rovincials, some iudivitlu- 
als excepted ; disajjpointed in tlie last ho]>e of any e(jd))eration, from other armies; 
the legular tror>ps rerhieed by lo.sses from the best parts, to thirty-five hundred 
figiiting men, not two thousand of whom were Hritish ; only thr:‘e days’ provi.sions, 
upon sho/t allowance, in store; invested hy an army ol* sixtetm thou.sund men, and 
HO appearance ol retreat la-fnaining, 1 called into council all the^generals, field- 
ollicer.s, and captains ccunmanding corps, ami by their unanimous c^oUcurtcnce and 
advice, 1 wa^i^jduced to open a treaty with Major-Geueral Gates/* 

t t||jb;iuit^ of For^ Hardy, which w^as built during the French and Indian 
wara' 
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tlie spot himself, and he would not suffer his own people to be wit- 
nesses to the sad spectacle.* Every possible courtesy was shown to 
the officers, and when the act of surrender was accomplished, the 
most friendly intercourse commenced between Generals Gates and 
llurgoync.f 

The surrender of Burgoyne was the most important event of the. 
year ; indeed it was one of the most important events of the whole 
war. There were surrendered five thousand seven hundred and. 
ninety men, of, all ranks ; which number, added to the killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, lost by the army during the preceding part of the 
campaign, made altogether upwards of ten thousand men. There 
were also surrendered to the captors, thirty-five brass field-picices, 
nearly five thousand muskets, and an immense quantity of other 
munitions of war. 'riuis, within the .space of a few months, a pow- 
erful British army was entirely broken up, and the whole country, to 
the confines of Canada, fell into the quiet possession of the Ameri- 
cans. 

* is the to.stitnuny of sov(»ral Kni^lish atbI other foreign writers ; among 

tlicin, StiMlinnn, Jhii’ko, th>nlon, Ihttta, 

f "i'hc Harones.s Ucidrscl, who arronipaniod her liu^bantl, Major-CIenoral Reidesel, 
during the whoh* ol’ this campaiirn, and with J.atJv Afddand, endujed all the priva- 
tions t.'f the ('ain]j, gives, in lier % erv inT<'rt?sting narrative, tlie lolJt)wing pleasing 
acetmnl of lior first interview with tlie -\ineriean <.)th<'ers : — As soon as the C(M 1 - 
vention was signed, my liushand .soTit a message to me to ('nine over to liini with niy 
eliildren. 1 seated inN^elf once more in my dear calash, and then rotle Tlir<aigh the 
American camp. As I jiassed on, F oh.served, un<i this was a great consolation to 
rno, that no one e\A*d me with !(»oks of res«Mitineiit , but that they all greeted n.s, 
and <‘\en sliowed compassion in tlieir countenaiu'c.s at. the sight i)f a woman with 
small children. 1 wa^-, [ coniVss, afraid to gi> over to the enemy, as it was tpiite a 
new situation to me. When I drew in'ar the tents, a handsome man ;vp]>roached 
and met me, took ni// childrt n from f/ir caiash, and hu^^td and kissed thtm^ ndiick 
ajfectf il tnt ahnost to tears, ‘ You tremhli',’ said lie, aiidr*‘ssing liimself to me, ' he 
not ai'raid.’ ‘ ]\"o/ 1 answei^'d : ‘ >on seem so kin<l and tender to niy clnIilr«Mi, it 
inspires me with (‘onrage.’ }!«' now led me to the tent of (*emo'al (»ates, where I 
foiuid (lenerals Jhii'goyne and IMiillips, wlio were on a friendly fouling with tlie 
former. Ihirgoyue said tome, ‘Nevermind; your sorrows have now an end.' 1 
answered liim, ‘ that I s}n'nl<F be reprehensibb' to ha\e any cares, as lie bad noiu'/ 
and I w’^as pleastnJ to s»*e bim on such friendly tooting witli tleneral (kites. All 
the generals nuivained to <line with General Ckates. 'Flu' same gentleman who 
received nu? so kindly, now came aiiii said to me, ‘ you will he \er\ inin'h tMiibar- 
rassed to oat with tb< se gcntleimm * come xrith your childrtai to my tenf, ndn re I 
win prepare for you a frui^al dinnt?\ and give it irith a free xeill,' 1 sai\l, ' yoxi 
are certainly a husband and a father, you have shoiru me so much kmdness,' I 
now found that he was G ^ > r.u .vn Schi;yi-eh ! '* She further states that Geiu^ral 
Sehuyb'r invited her and alsv» Hurgoviun ti» hei'oinehis guests at Albany, which they 
<^ccoptod. 'They wore "treated with groat hospitality, (hi the occasion Hurgoyno 
remarked to (ioneral Sehu\der, “ N’ou sln»\v me gjeat kindness, though 1 have ilone 
you much injury allinliug to the faet that he had cau'^ed Schuyler's beautiful houiic 
to be burjit. “ That was tlie fate of war," icplied the brave man ; ‘‘ let us say no 
tuore about it.’’ 


15 
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Gold JMcdal struck by order of Congress. Movement of CcHieral riinton. 

The news of this brilliant victory caused the greatest joy through- 
out the whole country, and at once dispelled the gloom occasioned by 
the rcvi^rses upon the Delaware. The timid became bold, the torics 
were dismayed, and the patriots no longer doubted the final and speedy 
independence of the American States. Congress passed a 
“ ' vote of thanks" to Generals Gates, Arnold, and Lincoln, and 

all the troops under their command ; and also ordered a gold medal 
to be struck in honor of llie event, “and in the name of the United 
States presented by the President to Major-General Gates.” 

Inlelligence of the event reached England on the third of Decem- 
ber, w hile the Parliament was in session, and it produced a powerful 
elfect upon that body. Ministers, alarmed at the failure of ll}cir 
plans, endeavored to throw the blame on the commanders ; declared 
that everything that could be done, had been done, on their part ; 
that large armies had been sent, and amply supplied ;* and they 
claimed, that, before being condemned, tliey were eiuilled at least 
to a lull iixfuiry. 'riic opposition justiiied the cumniandcrs, and 
cast the whole blame upon the ministry, (.diatham denominated 
the expedition “ a most wild, uncombined, mad j>roJect.'’ I'o.x. said 
that tea thousand men had been destroyetl by the vvilftd ignoraac.o 
and incapacity of l^onl George Germaine, the Secretary-at-War ; 
and on all hands, the ministers had their full share, of censure. 
Chatham moved for an immediate cessation of hoslilitii;s, and 
although his motion was negatived, committees were appointed in 
each House for an inquiry into the stale of the nation, and instructed 
to report at the beginning of i’eliruary ne.xt ensidng. Parliament 
then adjourned till the Iwenliclh of January, 1778. 

General (dinlon, to whom liurgoyne looked so an.viously fur aid, 
moved from Xew York with llirec thousand troops, and pro- 
ceeded up the Hudson.* He was left in defence of Nfew 
York, the chied* d(;p«'>t for the stores of the Hrilish army ; and its 
accessibility from numerous pioinls, and the fact that Putnam, with 
an army of regulars and numerous bands of intrepid Connecticut 
militia, was hovering near, made Clinton hesitate, and diday his 
departure until cxpecUal reinforcements Irom England should arrive. 
It was late in September when these new recruits came, and lienee 
it was only ten days licfore Purgoyinds surrender, that Cdinton began 
Ills march northward. lli.s movement then was upon his own 


• buri'oyne’s st-..Oanvnt contraiUctH this assertion. He say.s, “ I'lTtain parts 

of the expected force, n,^;vertheless, fell short. 'I'he Canadian troops, stated in tlic 
plan at tw« tlj^sand, consi.sted only of three corn|)anie9, intended to he <'l one 
hundred ineu %ch, but in reality not amounting' to iiioi-e than one hundred and 
fifty upon thfe/^ole.” — Burgoynt^a JVarrative, p. 7. 
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responsibility, for he had not received orders from General Howe of 
any description whatever. 

He placed his forces upon water craft of all kinds, and under con- 
voy of some ships of war, he proceeded as far as Verplanck’s Point, 
about forty -five miles north of New York, where he landed without 
opposition, the small battery upon the peninsula haviiiir been aban- 
doned on his approach. This was a feint to deceive Putnam, then 
stationed at Pcekskill, five miles above, and it succeeded. Put- 
nam, supposing it to be Clinton’s intention to push on towards 
Albany along the eastern bank of the Hudson, drew as many troops 
as could possibly be spared from forts Clinton, Montgomery, and 
one or two other stations, and assembled about two thousand men to 
oppose the progress of the British General. As soon as Sir Henry 
('linton perceived that his stratagem was successful, he put his 
plan into execution. He immediately passed «two thousand of 
his troops over to Stony Point, on the west bank of the Hudson, 
leaving one tlioiisand to guard the peninsula. Notwithstanding it 
was late in the afternoon, he at once commenced a march towards 
forts Montgomery and (’linton,* knowing their weakened state by the 
withdrawal of large numbers by Putnam on that day. The distance 
was about twelve miles, and the rugged pathway was over the pre- 
cipitous and almost inaccessible Dimdcrberg.t It was sunset before 
they reached the crest of this lofty mountain, yet they rushed forward, 
and, according to previous arrangements, attacked botli forts at once. 
The garrisons were taken completely by surprise, for they could not 
bi-.lievc tliat a regular army would ever attempt a march over the 
Durulcrbcrg ; and the first intimation tlii'y had of the approach of 
Clinton’s forces, was their ai lual precipitate descent of the mountain 
towards the fort. A desperate battle ensued, but the Americans, 
overpowered by numbers, were obliged to yield, and the , 

forts fell into the hands of the British.'* Governor George 
Clinton was commanding in (he fort that boro his name, and he aiul 
liis brother, (jencral .lames Clinton, together with a majority of the 
survivors, made their escape under cover of the darkness of niglit. 

I be loss of the Americans was about three hundred men, among 
whom wore Lieutenant-Colonels Livingston and Hrnyn, and Majors 
Hamilton and Logan, who were taken prisoners. The British had 
about one Imndred and forty killed and womulcd. Among the 
lormer was tiic (’oufit (iubrovvski, a brave Pule, and one of General 

Those forts wore luviid tho llighhnuls Hourly sixty miles ;ibovc the city 

♦>f N*‘\v York. Tliey wore sop;ir;itecl by lVplo;ip*s Kill, li small stream that forms 
tlio boundary line between Oran^^o and Kockland counties. 

t ^ bunder IMountain. 
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Clinton’s aids. He and Lord Rawdon led the British grenadiers to 
the charge at the beginning of the assault. 

Meanwhile, the fleet of the enemy attempted to co-operate with the 
troops, but a very serious obstruction in the river checked their pro- 
gi’css effectually. The Americans had constructed a chevaux-de-frise 
of great strength across the river, whicli is there about si.\ hundred 
yards wide.* To make the obstruction still more complete and effi- 
cient, a ponderous boom or iron chain was also stretched across the 
river by the side of the chevaux-de-frise. Another heavy chain was 
placed across the river at West Point. These combined obstructions 
were prepared at an expense of about two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Two frigates, two galleys, and a sloop, were placed just 
above the chevaux-de-frise, and ui»dcr the guns of the fort. These, 
the Americans who escaped from the forts, set on fire, to prevent their 
falling into the jiands of the enemy, and they were burnt to the 
water’s edge. That conflagration, amid the darkness of a cloudy 
night, presetted a magnificent spectacle ; and when the fire readied 
the loaded guns, and at length the magazines, the scene was sublime 
to sight and ear, beyond all conception. The echoes of those 
detonations and final tluindcr-pcals were awakened upon a hundred 
hills, and every crest for a moment glowed with a brilliant illumina- 
tion. 

A few miles higher up, and opposite West Point, was another 
strong fort, called Constitution, which the Americans, on hearing 
of the fail of Forts Montgomery and (’linton, abandoned, after 
demolishing a part of the works. Being thus in possession of 
the key's to the northern country', the British immediately set 
about removing the obstructions in the river at Forts Montgomery 
and Clinton. This being accom[>lished, the whole fleet passed 'up 
the river, and broke the chain at West Point.f All impediments 
being now removed, Sir James Wallace, with a flying squadron 
of light frigates, and Ccneral Vaughan, with a considerable number 
of troops, were sent up the Hudson, commissioned to mark their 
progress by desolation. A detachment of tories or loyalists, under 
Governor Tryon, was sent at the same time to destroy the flour- 
ishing settlement in Westchester, known as Continental Village, 
where the Americans had barracks for fifteen hundred men, 
and a large deposit of military stores.,, That infamous 

• A short distance above the landins-placc now known as “ Caldwell’s.” 

t It has been stated to the writer, second-hand from an eye-witness, that so 
strong was the ehain, that the whole force of the JJriti.sh fleet. Hailing up abreast, 
was iiisufBcieriR^ffsever it; and that the ves.sels all rebounded wluui they struck n. 
grcatly.lw. the'S|l<3ini3liment of those on hoard. They, however, soon contrived o 
sunder' W-'' 
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enemy of republicanism executed his cruel commission most faith- 
fully. The expedition that passed up the rivei-, burned every vessel 
that fell in their way, and with fire and sword desolated the country, 
and spread death and ruin among a peaceful and innocent population. 
They penetrated northward as far as the mouth of Kingston or 
Esopus Creek, and proceeded to the village of that name lying about 
two miles and a half west of the Hudson, where the Americans had 
a large quantity of stores, ^'hey cannonaded the place, and the 
people, williout resistance, retreated. But the wanton barbarity of 
the troops pleaded for gratification, and the boon was cheerfully grant- 
ed — that beautiful village was fired in several places, and in 
a few short hours not a single house was left standing ! “ A * ' 
vast amount of provisions and other military stores were consumed. 

Not a word can be said in justification of these atrocities, for 
neither necessity nor utility demanded this destruction of life and 
property. And had llie army of Clinton, after the first success in 
the Highlands, pushed immediately forward to the relief of Bur- 
goyne, instead of being engaged in these brutal expeditions, that 
Ceneral, with the remnant of his army, might have been enabled to 
retreat safely back to Canada ; and there might also have been a 
possibility of defeating (»ates. It is proltablc (icneral Clinton was 
unwilling to depart too far from New York and leave it compara- 
tively unprotected, and therefore took this method of drawing off a 
portion of the American troops from the north, sullicienl to give 
Burgoyne a fair chance of success. This is the most charitable 
vicAv that can be taken of those wanton acts of barbarism.'* A»k 1 it 
is worthy of note, that at the very time Vaughan was committing 
these; wicked elepredations, Burgoyne was receiving from General 
(bites the most honorable and generous conditions for himself and 
his ruined army. 

limucdiately after the surrender of Burgoyne, (Jeiieral (latcs 
despatched quite a large number of troops to reinfoi'ce Putnam, and 
stay llie devastating jirogress of Vaiiglian and Wallace. As soon 
as General Clinton heard of this inovement, he ordered the irninedi 
ate return of the expeditions ; and having dismantled the forts, and 
destroyetl all the placc.s they had taken, in order to leave the river 

* General Gatos, on hearing of the expoditiou of Vauirhan, wrote a severe letter to 
that oflicer, complaining of the devastations on each bank of tlie Hudson, and the 
huruinff of Esopus, and concluded hy saying ; — '' Is it thus that the geuorals of the 
hing expect to make converts to the royal ea\iso i Their cruelties operate as a 
contrary eHeot ; inde])pndenoe is founded upon the universal disgust of the people, 
t he lortuiio of war lias delivered into iny hands older and abler generals than 
General Vaughan is reputed to he: their condition may one day become his, and 
then uo human power can save him from the just vengeance of an otl'ended people." 
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open for future operations, Clinton re-embarked his men and returned 
to New York, having completely swept the Hudson, 

This expedition of Clinton was extremely disastrous to the Ame- 
ricans. Among the seemingly inaccessible Highlands, a vast quan- 
tity of provisions and stores were deposited, in supposed perfect 
security. These were nearly all taken or destroyed j and a hundred 
pieces of artillery, fifteen or twenty thousand pounds of powder, and 
balls in proportion, and all the implements necessary for the daily 
artillery service, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

During the year, Congress effected several important measures, 
all ten^ling towards the maintenance of the declared independence of 
the United States.* It has already been stated, that as early as 
June, 1775, Doctor Franklin proposed a confederation of the Slates 
or Colonics ; and on the eleventh of June, 1776, a committee was 
appointed by Congress to prepare a plan of confederation. The 
committee reported in July following, but the report was laid upon 
the table, and no more was done in the premises until 1777. During 
this year, the subject of a confederation was frequently discussed 
upon the floor of Congress, and finally, after various changes, the 
report of the committee of the foregoing year was adopted 
” ’ by that body on the fifteenth of November." Congress then 

resolved as follows : — “ These Articles of Confederation shall he 
proposed to the Legislatures of all the United States, to be con- 
sidered, and if approved of by them, they arc advised to authorize 
their delegates to ratify the same in the Congress of the United 
States ; which being done, the same shall become conclusive.”! 

These Articles of Confederation were nothing more than pro- 
visions for a league of friendship, and for mutual aid and protection ; 
and so widely different were the conditions of the several Colonies 
or States, and so defective were the Articles of Union, that it was 
not until March, 1781, that Maryland, the last remaining Stale, 
ratified the agreement, and thus made the Articles of Confederation 
the Constitution of the country. 

Through the active agency of Doctor Franklin, in conjunction with 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee, who were sent out in November, 1776, 
as resident commissioners for the United Stales at the Court of Vei- 
sailles, a tfeaty of alliance and commerce was negotiated with the 
French government. As early as the twenty-eighth of De- 
* ' cember,® these commissioners opened their business in a 

• For two^^^the clear-headed, patriotic John Hancock, presided over the delibe- 
rations of but his health requiring a relaxation from his arduous duties, 

he took Uji|^J[pt'ngres3 on the twenty-ninth of October, 1777, and Henry Laurens 
was el^(^K|BH^ucceed him. 

t See'A^^ndix, Note VHI. 
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private audience with the Count de Vergennes, the Prime Minister 
of Louis XVI. Congress could not have applied to the Court of 
France under more favorable auspices. The throne was filled by a _ 
prince in the flower of his age, and animated with a desire to make 
his reign illustrious. Count de Vergennes was not less remarkable 
for his extensive political knowledge, than for true greatness of mind. 
He had the superior w’isdom to discern that there were no present 
advantages to be obtained by unequal terms, that would compensate 
for those lasting benefits that were likely to flow from a kind and 
generous beginning. Instead of grasping at too much, or taking 
any advantage of the humble situation of the invaded Colonies, he 
aimed at nothing more than, by kind and generous terms to a dis- 
tressed country, to perpetuate the separation whicli had already 
taken place between tlie component parts of an empire, from the 
union of which his sovereign had much to fear. A haughty reserve 
would have discouraged the Americans ; an open reception, or even 
a legal rountenance of their deputies, might have alarmed the rulers 
of CJreat Britain, and disposed them to a compromise with the Colo- 
nies, or have brought on an immediate rupture between France and 
Fiiigland. A middle line, as preferable to either, was therefore pur- 
sued.* 

What the French government did not think it prudent to do, pri- 
vate enterprise accomplished ; and during the whole year, the 
Americans received more or less aid from France,! while the govern- 
ment was continually alternating between encouragement and con- 
demnation, according to the development of events. The reverses 
of 1776 sank the credit of the Americans very low, and much of the 
French ardor for the cause of republicanism was abated. But the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, and subsequently the capture of 
Burgoyne, clearly foretold the ultimate success of the Americans, 
ami the French government no longer liesitated. he Commission- 
ers of Congress were informed by Mr. Gerard, one of the Secretaries 
of the King’s Council of State, that the treaty of alliance and com- 
merce whicli had been for some time under consideration, would bo 
ratified ; “ that it was decidcil to acknowhidge tiic independence of 
the United States, and to mahe a treaty with them and, on the 
sixth of February, 1778, Louis XVT. entered into treaties of amity 

* RaTn.say\s History of the American Revolution, vol. ii., pp. G‘-2, bS, 

t On the first of December, 1777, the French ship LMlenreux, laden with arms 
2ind munitions of war, for the United Siatt\s, arrived at I\)rtsinouth, New Hamp- 
shire. Baron Steuben, a Prussian tifhcer, and one of the aides-de-camp ot redc- 
rick the Great, came jiassenger in her, and tendered his services to Congress, \\ hich 
were accepted, and he became one of the must efficient officers in the Continental 
army. 
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and coniuiorc,e., and of alliance, with the United Slates, on the footing 
of the most perfect equality and reciprocity. It was declared in the 
treaty of alliance, that if war should break out between France and 
England, during the existence of that with the United Slates, it 
should be made a common cause ; and that neither of the contract- 
ing parties should conclude either truce or peace with Great Britain, 
without the formal consent of the other first obtained ; and they 
mutually engaged not to lay down their arms “ until the independence 
of the United States shall have been formally, or tacitly, assumed, 
by the treaty or treaties, that should terminate tlic war.” Thus 
closed the year 1777. The future looked far brighter than it did at 
the close of the preceding year, and it was joyfully believed that the 
late successes of the American arms, and the alliance with France, 
would terminate hostilities ere another campaign should open. 
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CHAPTER VIIJ. 

HE American encampment at Valley 
Forge during the severe winter of 
1777-8, presented a spectacle for 
wliicli tlie pen of TTistorv never drew 
V a parallel. A large army* was there 
concentrated, whose naked h)ot-prints 
‘ ' in tlic snow, cojiverging to that bleak 
hill-side, were often marked with 
blood. Absolute Destitution there 
held high court; and never was the 

^ whole number of men in the field was eleven tliousaiid and ninety-eight, 

' Pii the encampment commenced. Of this number two thousand eight hundred 
na mnety-eight were unfit for duty.— ^jiarA-s ft vol.), p. gob. 
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Hufleritijjs of the AiiiericauA at V’^alley Forge. 

chivalric iicrmsm of patient suffering more tangibly manifested than 
was exhibited by that patriot band within those frail log huts that 
barely covered them from the falling snow, or sheltered them from 
the keen wintry blasts. Many were utterly without shoes or stock- 
ings, and nearly naked, obliged to sit night after night shivering round 
their fires in quest of the comforts of heat, instead of taking that 
needful repose which nature craves. Hunger also became a resi- 
dent tormentor, for the prevalence of toryism in the vicinage, the 
avarice of commissaries, the tardy movements of Congress in sup- 
plying provisions, and the close proximity of a powerful enemy, 
combined to make the procurement of provisions absolutely imprac- 
ticable without a resort to force. But few horses were in the camp ; 
and such was tlie deficiency in this respect for the ordinary, as well 
as extraordinary occasions of the army, that the men in many in- 
stances cheerfully yoked themselves to vehicles of their own con- 
struction, for carrying wood and provisions when procured ; while 
others performed the duty of pack-horses, and carried heavy burdens 
of fuel upon their backs.* * * § Yet amidst all this suffering day after 
day, surrounded by frost and snow, patriotism was still warm and 
hopeful in the hearts of the soldiers, and the love of self was merged 
into the one great sentiment, /ore of country. Although a few 
feeble notes of discontent were heard, and sym})toms of an intention 
to abandon the cause were visible, yet the great body of that suffer- 
ing phalanx wore content to wait for the budding spring, and be 
ready to enter anew upon the fields of strife for the cause of Free- 
dom.f Unprovided with materials to raise their beds from the cold 
ground, the dampness occasioned sickness and death to rage among 
them to an a.slonishing degree. ‘‘ Indeed, nothing could surpass their 
suffering, except tlic patience and fortitude with w'hich it was en- 
dured by the faithful part of the army.”^ Amid all this distress, in 
the neighborhood of a powerful British army, fearless of its num- 
bers and strength, and licentiousness,*^ a striking proof of their 

* Mrs. Warren’s History of the Revolution, vol. i., p. .‘iSO. 

f General WasliinKton, in a letter to Con>!;ress, tlius wrote: — “ For some days 
there has been little less than famine in the camp. A part of the army have been 
a week witliout any kind of flesh, and the rest tliree or four days. Naked and 
starving as they are, we cannot enough admii’e the incomparable patience and fidelity 
of the soldiery, that they have not been, ere this, excited by their sufferings to a 
general mutiny and disjiersion. Strong symptoms, however, of discontent have 
appeared in particular instances; and nothing but the most active efforts every- 
where, can long avert so s’locking a catastrophe.” 

{ Letter of the Committee of Congress, to Mr. Laurens, President of that body. 

§ It is adinit^d, even by F.nglish writers, that General Howe and his olhcers, 
during tl^at winw in Philadelphia, abandoned themselves to idleness and debauche- 
ry^ whi&e the^iSIfiers were left to indulge their own social habits. 
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Conspiracy against VV'ashinKton. 

intrepidity in suffering was. exhibited by the Americans. The 
(’onunander-in-chief, and several of the principal officers of the 
American army, in defiance of danger cither to themselves and such 
tender connexions, sent for their ladies from the different States to 
which they belonged, to pass the remainder of the winter there.* * * § 
Nothing but the inexperience of the American ladies, and their con- 
fidence in the judgment of their husbands, could justify this hazard 
to their persons, and to their feelings of delicacy.! 

It was an arduous task for Washington to keep together and sup- 
ply with provisions, that army of suffering men, and night and day 
his efforts were almost unceasing for their comfort and convenience. 
As a last resort, he compelled those who had withheld provisions to 
furnish them forthwith. Sheer necessity obliged him, in this in- 
stance, to treat the American tories with as little consideration as the 
English soldiery.! In the midst of these difficulties, jealous and 
restless minds had formed a conspiracy to tarnish the fair fame of 
the Commander-in-chief, to weaken the affections of the people for 
him, and to place the supreme command in other hands, lie was 
attacked by anonymous letters, censuring him for his apathetic 
movements — his “ Fabian slowness,” and strongly contrasting his 
reverses upon the Delaware and its vicinity wdlh the brilliant victory of 
Gates at the north. Most of these letters bore the signature of De Lisle, 
the authorship of which was never publicly known, but generally 
attributed to Conway, a brigadier in the army, who had been in the 
French service from his youth. The other chief actors in this con- 
spiracy, called “ Conway’s Cabal,” were Generals Miflliu and Gates ; 
and it cannot be denied that several Members of Congress partook 
of the disaffection, doubted the ability of Washington to execute 
his "high trust, and countenanced the scheme for his supersession.^ 


* Mrs. Washington joined her husband at Valley Forge in February. Writing 
a month afterwards, to Mrs. Mercy Warren, the historian of the Kevolntion, she 
said, The General’s apartn*oiit is very small ; he has had a cabin built to dine 
in, which has made our quarters much more tolerable tlian they were at first.'’ — 
Sparks^ p. 25(). 

t Mrs. Warren, vol. i., p. .‘ISO. 

X In obedience to a resolution of Congress, Washington issued a proclamation, 
re(]uiring all the farmers witliin seventy miles of Valley Forge to thresh out one 
half of their grain by the first of February, and the rest by the first of March, 
under tlie penalty of having tlie whole seized as .^traw. Many farmers refused, 
defended their grain and cattle witli muskets and rifle, and in some instances burnt 
they could not defend. 

§ Even Samuel Adams was suspected of unfriendly designs towards the Com- 
inander-iu-cluef. Hut there were never sudiciewt grounds to suppose that Mr. 
Adams ever harbored any disaffection towards the person of Washington; on the 
contrary, he respected and esteemed his character, and loved the man. But zeal- 
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Forged letters attributed to Washington. General Conway the actor in the cabal. 

Attempts were made, through persuasion, and flattery, and promised 
honors, to link La Fayette with them, but it proved a signal faihire. 
The firmness with which the young patriot clung to Washington 
during this trial of the hero’s sensitive heart, shamed the secret ene- 
mies and jealous rivals of that great man, and was mainly instru- 
mental in dissolving the cabal.* A pamphlet was also published in 
London, containing several reputed letters of Washington, wherein 
he was made to speak di.sparagingly of Congress, and express strong 
wishes for a reconciliation. This pamphlet was industriously cir- 
culated in America, but it had but little effect upon the public mind, 
other than contempt for the infamous forger. This was likewise 
attributed to Conway, who was a man of considerable literary 
talents, and Avas quite above mediocrity in military tactics. Like 
many others, the glowing promises of rank and influence, injudi- 
ciously made by the ardent Silas Deane, caused him great disap- 
jtointment when he arrived and found that subordinate station was 
all he could command. lie was appointed Inspector-General of the 
American forces, and yet saw no chance for preferment, except by 
a pathway over tlie ruins of the character and influence of the 
Great Leader, and to this path heartless ambition beckoned him. But, 
finding his expectations not half realized, and being generally sus- 
pected of an identity with Do Lisle, lie resigned Ids commission and 
returned to Europe. f lie was succeeded in office by Baron Steuben, 
whose great experience under Frederick the Great eminently quali- 
fied him for its duties, and in a short lime, he iniToduced a system 
of tactics and discipline into tiic army, which met wdlh the lie'arty 

om and ardent in dclV.-nce nf Ids iiijur<-d country, ho was startlofi at everythin;; 
tliat appeared to retard tlie operations of tlio war, or impede the success of Ihe 
Revolution ; a revolution for which posterity is as much indehted to tin: talent an<l 
exertions of Mr. Adams, as to tliose of any one in the United .States. — Mrs. IVarren, 
vul. i., p. rjo.'i. 

* A new Hoard of AVar w:ts aljout this time instituted, witli ( tates at its l)cad. 
This Hoard, without coiisultin;; AV^!ishin;;tori, planned an expedition to (i’anada, and 
appointed La Payette to tlie conimarid, hopin;; ttiereby to win Jiitn over. Hy the 
advice of Washington, he accepted the proftered honor, and l)eforo starting for 
Albany he visited the Board at Yorktown, Virginia, for instructions. Ife met tliem 
at table, and as the wine passed round, several toasts were given. Determined to 
Jet bis sentiments be known, La Fayette gave, “ 'J'hc Cornmander-in-chief of Ibe 
American Armies.” It was coldly rcjceived, and perceiving ttie true sentiments (>t 
the patriotic J'^renebrnan, they sewn after abandoned the jirojcct, and La Fayette 
returned to Valley I'orge. 

f Before leaving the ci-utitry, he got into a dispute with an American officer, 
which led to a duel. Conway was severely, and as lie thought, mortally, wounded ; 
and believing he should die, lie W'rote to Washington, expressing sorrow for his 
conduct, and^;^nclndcd by saying, “ May you hmg enjoy tlie love, veneration, aod 
esteem of States, whose liberties yon have as.serted by yonr virtues.” 
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approval of Congress and of Washington, and which, for many 
years after the close of the war, was used by the States for training 
the militia. 

The unworthy efforts of the secret enemies of Washington were 
like a viper biting a file. They only served to increase tlie confi- 
dence and affections of the people in and for him ; and his dignified 
silence while the waves of opposition were beating fiercely against 
him — a silence w^arranted by his conscions integrity, anil the injustice 
of the attack, was a more fitting rcl)uke than words could have 
administered. Though deeply wounded, yet Washington’s remark- 
able prudence too clearly perceived that a public defence would 
necessarily involve the development of facts which the enemy ought 
not to know ; and he cliose rather to sufl'er contumely in silence, 
than to endanger the cause by a self-defence. 

llefore proceeding to a consideration of the military events of 
1778, let us for a moment glance at the movements of the British 
Parliament. British statesmen, particularly those of the ministerial 
party, had, j)rcvi()us to the defeat of Bnrgoyne, deemed a speedy 
termination of the war an uiK{ueslional)le certainly. But when the 
nows of the surrender of the whole British army of the north reached 
thorn, they were utterly confounded, and profound dejection marked 
the whole Brilisli realm. The pompous boasts of ministers, the 
confident tone of the King, and the high character of gerrerals chosen 
to direct the war, had awakened the most sanguine expectations of 
a speedy peace, and hence the news of these reverses was as de- 
jecting as unexpected. liOrd North was gieally alarmed, and he 
was obliged to listen to ihci thousaud-longued voice of public senti- 
ment in favor of measures to secure an honorable peace. Abroad, 
in'all parts of the country, ministers were censured ; and in Parlia- 
ment, the opposition were more vchemenl than ever. In the House 
of Lords, the indignant ckHpience of Chatham when he commented 
upon the employment of Cerman troops, had a powerful clTect. 
“ You may swell,” said he, “every expense, and every elfort stdl 
more extravagantly ; pile and accumulate every assistance you cau 
buyer borrow; traffic and barter with every little, j)iliful Cennau 
prince, that sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
power : your efforts are for ever vain and iitipotenl — doubly so from 
this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it irritates to an incurable 
resentment the minds of your enemies — to overrun them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder ; devoting them and tlioir 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty ! If I were an Ame- 
rican, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
• country, I never would lay down my arms — never — never — never !* 
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Concessions of Ministers. Virtual Dcrlaration of War against France. 

In llie lower House, both Lords North and Germaine were assailed 
witli equal violence, and the latter with not a little severe ridicule. 
Burke compared North to the “ pigmy physician” who was set to 
watch over the health of Sancho Panza ; while Fox, by a more apt 
illustration, compared Lord George Germaine, the Secretary of War, 
and chief director of American affairs, to Doctor Sangrado, whoso 
grand and only remedy w'us to bleed. “ Bleeding,” said he, “ has 
been his only prescription. For two years that he has presided over 
American affairs, the most violent scalping, tomahawking measures 
have been pursued. If a people, deprived of their ancient rights, 
have grown tumultuous — bleed them I If they are attacked with a 
spirit of insurrection — bleed thetn ! If their fever should rise into 
rebellion — bleed them ! cries this State phj'sician : more blood : 
more blood : still more blood !” 

^ On the seventeenth of I'ebruary,'' Lord North produced a 

conciliatory plan, included in two bills, by which England 
virtually conceded all that had been the cause of controversy be- 
tween the two countries. In fact, more was offered than the Cbdo- 
nics had ever asked or desired before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The right of taxation was to be renounced ; the violated con- 
stitutions were to be restored ; every act since 1763 was to be 
abrogated, except such as were manifestly beneficial to the Colonies ; 
and in the course of his speech in sujiport of his plan. Lord North 
recommended that Congress should be treated with as a legal body. 
This renuneiation by ministers of all their high pretensions to abso- 
lute sovereignty over the American (bdonies, was a signal triumph 
for the opposition, who, for thirteen years, had battled manfully for 
American liberty upon the floor of J^arliament. The bills passed 
rapidly through both Houses, and received the royal signa- 
ture.'' 

On the seventeenth of March, Parliament was informed of the 
treaty between the United States and France. The British .Minister 
at that Court was immediately recalled ; the French Ambassador m 
London received his passports at the same time, and thus war was 
virtually declared Irctwocn the two countries. In the meanwhile, 
commissioners had been sent to America w'ilh proposals for an 
amicable adjustment of all difficulties. 

Many of the opposition now advocated the acknowledgment of 
American Independence ; but Chatham, with all his fervor in the 
cause of freedom for the Americans to the fullc.st e.vlent known in 
the British constitution, could not brook the thought of a dismem- 
berment of that mighty empire, which he had been so instrumental 
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in widely extending. He appeared in the House of Lords,® ^ April? 
and taking his hand from his crutch, lie raised it and ex- 
claimed, “ r thank (iod that I have been enabled to come here this 
day to perform luy duty, and to speak on a subject that has so deeply 
impressed niy mind. I am old and infirm ; I have one foot, more 
than one foot, in the grave ; I am risen from my bed, to stand up in 
the cause of rny country — perhaps never again to speak in this 
House.* I rejoice that the grave has not closed over me ; that I am 
still alive to lift' up my voice against the dismemberment of this 
ancient and most noble monarchy. 8hall this great kingdom, that 
has survived the Danish depredators, the (Scottish invaders, and the 
Norman conquest ; that has stood the ihrealencd invasion of the 
Spanish Armada, now fall prostrate before the house of Bourbon ? 
Surely, my Lords, this nation is no longer what it was ! Sliall a 
people, that fifteen years ago were the terror of the world, now stoop 
so low as to tell their ancient, inveterate enemy — ‘ take all we have, 
only give us peace !’ It is impossible ! In (iod's name, if it is 
absolutely necessary to declare cither for jicace or war, and the 
former cannot be prcscrvcil with honor, why is not the latter com- 
menced without hesitation ? I am not, 1 confess, W'ell informed of 
the resources of this kingdom ; but I trust it has still sufilcicnl to 
maintain its just rights, though 1 know tlicui not. But, my Lords, 

any stale is belter than despair Let us at least make one effort ; 

and if we must fall, let us fall like men.” The proposition to 
acknowledge the independence of the I'nited States was negatived 
by a large majority. 

The British Commissionorst lauded at Bliiladelphia about the first 
of June, and sent to Congress copies of their commission, the ac;ts 
of Parliament in reference to their appointment, and the terms they 
W’crc instructed to offer. These were referred to a committee of 
five, and when they reported, the President was directed to reply to 
the Commissioners, and inform llioni that the preliminaries to any 
negotiation with (Jreat Britain on the subject must be the witlidrawal 
of her fleets and armies. The Commissioners made a second, but 
unsuccessful attempt at negotiation, and also made public declara- 
tions, but these were derided. J‘’inally, they atlompled to win some 

* Tills u'a# the last spoeeh lie ever made in that House. Tu the coui*se of his 
I'ddrcss, wlien e.vcifed to tlie, highest degree of eloquenee, he was suddenly seized 
With illness of an apopleetic character, and he would liave fallen to tlie floor had 
fiot some luoinbers caught him in their arms. The House was in great roniusion : 
all pressed round with anxious solicitude, and tlie deh-ate closed without anotlier 
word. He was removed to his residence, where he expired on the elcveuth of 
jn the seventieth year of his age, 

t Earl Carlisle, Governor Johnstone, and William Eden. 
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of the Members of Congress over to the British interest, by large 
bribes,* but they were not only foiled in this, but the effort created 
universal indignation. Congress at once resolved to hold no further 
communication ; and the Commissioners, after attempting to affect 
the people by addresses and proclamations, returned to England. 

A few weeks previous to this, the French frigate “ La Sensible,” 
arrived in Casco Bay, bearing the joyful tidings to the Americans, in 
an official form, of the treaty concluded between the United States 
and France, and also the intelligence that other European powers 
were favorably inclined to the Republican cause. Congress was 
immediately convened,! a'hd the treaties were ralifietl as soon as 
read. Congress also issued a proclamation, embodying the various 
foreign documents they had received, touching the independence of 
America. It spoke of the treaty of commerce and alliance with 
France, and asserted that the Emperor of Germany, and the? Kings 
of Spain and Prussia were determined to support the AflfJbEieans ; 
that armies and fleets from France were preparing to come, — per- 
haps were on their way — to America, ami that ample strength would 
be vouchsafed them for absolute success in the next campaign. 
This proclamation, and an energetic address which Congress sent 
forth, produced universal joy, ami the people were anxious to see 
the next campaign oi)en, which they fondly hoped would be a short 
one. They rejoiced in the prospect of seeing the fSword exchanged 
for the Olive-branch of Peace, ami obedience to a transatlantic 
monarch and a partial legislature, substituted by self-sovereignty 
and just and erpial representation. 

Early in the spring, General llowc rcrpiestcd his recall, which 
request was immediately granted, and on the eighteenth of May his 
officers gave him a great fftc, as a “ leave-taking.” The pompous 
and contemptible show on that occasion, was a fit finale to the dis- 
graceful scenes in which llowc and his officers liad iiorm^ a con- 
spicuous part during the winter in Philadelphia. ! 'This fete was 

* Tite President (Henry L.aurcns), .loseph Rood, Francis Dana, Robert Morris, 
and otliers, were tlius approachoil. (tenoral Reed wa.9 oflered ten thousand pounds 
sterling and the most valuable ollice in the Colonics, if he would exert hi.s abilities 
to promote a reconciliation. To this base [)roposition he replied : — “ I am not worlh 
purchasing; but such as I am, the King of Great Britain is not rich enough to buv 
me.” 

t It was .Saturday afternoon, and Congress had adjourned to ten o'cbick Monday 
morning. The despatches were brought by Simeon Deane, bi’othcr ol Silas, t ic 
American Cominis .loner, and the Members of Congress were called togetlier, ai>< 
the despatches opened and read . — See Journals of Congress, vol. iv., p. -oo. 

X Stfdtnan, a British officer under Cornwallis, says: “ During the winter a very 
unfortgmte inattention was shown to the feelings of the inhabitants, whose sa ' 
factio^^^ould have been vigilantly consulted, both from gratitude and Irom la ® 
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called a Mischianza, ixii ftalian word, signifying a medley, and is 
said to have exceeded in magnificence of exhibition even those of 
Louis XIV.* Six days after the fete“ Sir William Howe 
took his departure, and at the same time, Sir Henry Clinton ^ 
arrived from New York to assume the chief command. He was 
instructed by his government to evacuate Philadelphia, and concen- 
trate all his forces at New York, Philadelphia being deemed a 
disadvantageous position, being so far inland, and liable to be block- 
aded by the expected French fleets. He immediately set about the 
execution of this order, but in a very secret manner, so as to conceal 
from Washington, at Valley Forge, his real designs. But the vigi- 
lance of the American chief soon discovered the movement ; 
iiiid he sent out from Valley Forge" a detachment of two thou- “ ^ 

sand men, under Ccnoral I^a Fayette, to cover the country between 

rest, 'riiey expvric'nced iruiny t»l' the horrors ol' civil war. The soldiers insultotl 
anti plundered tliein; and their Innises ^\»u'e occupied us harracks without anv 
compensation. Some of tlie first lamilies were coinpelhid to ret'eive inttj their 
liahitations individual ofiicers, who were oven iiulecent enou<j]i to introtlnce their 
mistresses into the mansions of their ho.spitahle entertainers. Gainin'^ of every 
fh'seription was alloweti, and ofiicers and soldiers were debaseti by their viciou> 
h In view of these tilings. Dr. Franklin remarked, that lh)we ha<i not 

taken Philadeliihia, hut Philadelphia Howe. 

!n the Annual (Hriti.sli) Uegister for 177 s, is a minute description of thi> 
MiHchianza, occupying thirteen colninns, said to have been written by the unfor- 
tunate Major A mire, who was present on tlie occasion, from whicli we gather the 
follovviug : A grand regatta the. Delaware began the entertainment, with ail the 
band.s on shore f)la\ing “(dod save the King.'’ All the colors of the iirni} were 
arrangeiJ in a grand avenue tiiree hundred feet long, ami lined witli the King's 
troops, with two jirincipal arches, lor the two hrotheis (the Admiral and General), 
march along in pompous proi'ession, folluweil by a numerous train of attendants, 
w^th seven silken Knights of the Blended Rose, and vSeven more of the Burning 
Mountain; and foui’teen damsels <lressed in the Turkish fashion ; each knight bear- 
ing an ap[u*opriate motto, in allusion to the damsel of his choice. After thi> 
procession followed a tilt, or tournament, in which Lord (kithcart acted the part ol 
cliiof knight, his device being Cupid riding on a lion ; his motto, “ Surmounted hv 
Love. and the. lady he professed to honor. Miss Auchmuty, of Philadelpliia. 'I'lns 
was lollowoil by a hall, not omitting the faro table ! Alter this a rnagnilicent sup- 
per, where there were four hundred and thirty covers, and twelve humlrefi dislies. 
Twenty-four black slaves in oriental costume, with silver collars and armlets, were 
ranged in two lines, and bent themselves to the earth as the General and Ailiniral 
approached the table. 'Bhe evening closed with healths to the King, Queen, and 
royal family, and a grand flourish of trumpets. Paine, in one of the numbers ot 
his paper called the (Crisis,” gave a laughable, aeamunt of this farce. Alluding to 
General Howe, lie says, ‘‘ He bounces o(L with his bombs and burning hearts set 
tipon the pillars of his triumphant arch, which at the proper time of the sliovv, burst 
out with a shower of .squiRs and crackers, and other fire-works, to the delight and 
ainazeiuent of Miss Craig, Miss Chew, Miss Redman, and all the other Misses 
dressed out as the fair damsels of the Blended Rose, and of the Burning Mountain, 
for this farce of knight-errantry,” How strange that such sensible men as these 
two commanders were, shoiPd h'^ve consented to receive such gross adulation ! 

16 
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the Delaware and Schuylkill, to obstruct incursions of the enemy’s 
parties, and obtain accurate information respecting their movements. 
La Fayette marched to Barren Hill, towards which the British sent 
a large force at night, and, through the negligence or perfidy of one 
of Jja Fayette’s piquet guard, he was nearly suiTounded before ‘he 
was aware of the approach of the enemy. lie qiiickly perceived 
and executed a most skilful manccuvre, by which he gained a ford, 
and marched his whole army across the Schuylkill, with the loss of 
only nine men. 

Early on the morning of the eighteenth of June, General Clinton 
commenced his march from Philadelphia. The news of this move- 
ment of tlic British army was received by Washington while hold- 
ing a council of war with his officers, to determine the numbers of 
the respective annies,* and the chances of success in a general 
en'jragemcnt. In the meanwhile. General Maxwell had been ordered 
to cross the Delaware, and art in concert with General Dickenson, 
who was in command of the New Jersey militia. As soon as the 
Britisli army had crossed the Delaware, a detachment under Arnold 
took possession of Philadelphia. t (Generals ]jee| and Wayne took 
the road to Coryell’s Ferry ; and six days afterwards tlio whole Ame- 
rican army landed upon tlie New Jersey shore, and marclnnl lo 
Hopewell, five miles from Princeton. The British aiany had cro.sscd 
at Gloucester Point, and proceeded hy^ tlic way of lladdonfield and 
Mount Holly, lo Allentown, where, in consc(|uence of the ajjproxi- 
rnalion of Washington to his front, Clinton determined to keep him 
to the right, and took the road leading to Monmouth and Sandy 
Hook. He was greatly harassed all the way by Morgan’s corps of 
six hundred riflemen hanging upon his right (lank, while (rcnerals 
Maxwell and Scott constantly galled the lidt and rear. 

At Hopewell, Washington called a council of war, to discuss the 
best mode of attack upon the enemy. Tlie coiuicil was divided, L(‘(* 
and others advising to avoid a general balllc, luit to liarass (uieaiiy 
upon flank and rear. Finding these dissentient councils an jm[)«uli- 
ment, Washington determined lo act in accordance with tlic dictat(‘s 

* Tlip inirnbor of troops -A Valb'y For;r(‘ wiis ntfoot ob'von on tin* oi'-f litii 

of iMay, when a private connril was belli ; and the whole American force then in 
the field, including; all the 'gsirrisons at other places, did not evceiul fifteen thoiis.oel 
men. The British army in Philadelphia and Mew York amounted to nearly thirty 
thousand, ot which nineteen thoiwand were in the former place. 'J'heio \ver<‘ 
hesicles throe thousand seven hundred at Rhode Island. 

t In consideration of bis previous eminent servifres, and to allow him to recover 
from some " wounds, and adjust some loiu; accounts with t'ongress, Washini^ton 
appointeiV j^^nold to the tranquil post of military Ciovernor of Pliiladelphra. 
was opencd,tliie first scene in the drama of his subse<jiieut treason. 

I Lee had been very lately exchanged for General Prescott. 
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of his own judgment, and at once sent forward between three and 
four thousand men to commence an attack, wliile lie, w'ith the re.st 
of the army, remained a few miles behind, ready to support' them if 
necessary. The command of this force was given to La Fayette 
and Wayne ; and (Jeneral Lee, who was nc.vt in command to Wash- 
ington, was ordered witli two additional brigades to join them. 

Perceiving these tiu'catcning movements of the pursuing Ameri- 
cans, Clinton placed his baggage train i)i front, and his best men in 
the rear, and with his army thus arranged, encamped in a strong 
position near Monmouth Court House at Frceliold. On the morn- 
ing of the twenty-eighth of June, the British front began to march, 
intelligence of which I'caclicd Washington about five o’clock, he 
being distant six or seven miles. Tie instantly pul the army in 
motion, and despatched the light-horse of La Fayette to make an 
attack. The British wheeled, and, under Clinton and Cornwallis, 
made a furious charge, which compelled La Fayette to fall back, 
much to the surj^rise of liCC, who was also advancing with about 
iive thousand men. Lee* at once ordened a retreat aci'oss a morass 
in his rear, to a stronger {)ositiou ; but his troops mistaking his order, 
as lie alleged, continued to retreat until they met the advance of the 
main army, under Washington, and llierchy produced great confu- 
sion, no notice of the retreat having been given. Washington was 
greatly’- surprised and luortihod at this unexpected relrcat, and 
addressing Lee with much warmth, ordered him to rallv his troops 
and bring them immciliately into action.* Lee promptly obeyed, 
and the order of battle was restored in lime for him to oppose a 
powerful cheek to llie advance of the enemy, until ilie main division 
came up. 

Generals Greene and Wayne simultaneously attacked the enemy’s 
iront arid left Hank. 'I'iie battle became gencr'al, and lasletl till 
night. Intending to rcuiew the contest in the morning, Washington 
directed the troops to lie upon thdr arms, while ho, wrapped in hi.s 
cloak, passed the night niii a the I'attic-liekl. At dawn the 

, 1-iT >11' ^ Jtino*Ji>. 

next morning, « no enemy Avaj> lobe seen, kSIf Henry (clintun 
having silently withdrawn his troops timing the night, and lollowcd 
hi.s baggage-train to MiddUdnoi’k. His position was there so strong, 

** * General Lee was ^aent I irrilalPtl l>\ xho r<‘|)riniaiKl ol‘ \Va>hip.<j:tGJL Ills hdUL»hty 

|>ri(ie was touched; and tlu* next day he addressrd fwi) ollensive hdters to tJie 
Cunnnander-iii-iddet> deiiKHiiling rcpai'ution. lie was S(K>n i^ut under arrest, 

With disobedience of orders; inisbehavivw before the onoiny; and disrospoot to 
the Commander-in-chief. Ho w.is fonntl guilty of all the oharges, and was sen- 
tenced to suspension from all eorninand in the American army for one year. He 
left the service, and never returned to it. He died four years afterwards, in Phila- 
uelphia. 
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and so intense was the heat, and so exhausted were the Continental' 
soldiers, that Washington deemed it expedient to abandon the pur- 
suit. This battle, although favorable to the Americans, was not a 
decided victory ; yet Congress viewed it somewhat in that light, 
and passed a vote of thanks to the commander and the army. I'he 
loss of the British was considerably more than that of the Ame- 
ricans. Four British officers, and two hundred and forty-five 
privates, w'cre left dead on the field, and were buried by the 
Americans. The whole loss of tlie enemy was nearl}'’ three hundred. 
The American loss was sixty-nine killed. On both sides many died 
of the intense heat of the weather and the fatigues of the day. 

After the battle of Monmouth, the British proceeded to Sandy 
Hook, where Lord Howe’s fleet, which had come round from the 
Delaware, was in readiness to transport them to New York, at 
which place they arrived at evening of the same day on 
-which the battle was fought." While marching through 
New Jersey, Clinton’s army was considerably reduced ; the loss at 
Monmouth being the least moiety. One hundred were taken pri- 
soners ; and nearly six hundred deserted to Philadelphia, where many 
of thorn had formed tender attachments during the wintiu'. When 
Clinton reached New York his army had sufl’ered a reduction of at 
least two thousand men. The loss of men was more serious to the 
British than to the Americans, for the latter could soon recruit '’‘from 
the militia of the country. Washington crossed the Hudson und- 
encamped at While Plains, where he remained until Novcaiber, 
when he retired to winter-quarters, at Middlebrook, in New Jersey. 

As soon as France, by treaty, had openly declared in favor of the 
United States, she promptly commenced the fulfilment of her agree 
ment, by fitting out a fleet of twelve sail of the line, and sent them 
to America, under the Count D’Fstaing. At the same time, the 
British government sent a fleet of about eipial numbers, under Admi- 
ral Byron, to co-operate with Atlmiral Jjord Howe, but both lleets 
were delayed by contrary winds, and did not reach their destination 
until months afterwards. The French fleet arrived first,* 
and ])roceeded immediately to the Chesapeake, expecting to 
Howe there, but, as we have already seen, he had pro- 
f to New York.* D’Fstaing immediately repaired to Sandy 
Hook, but jl^rcd to venture over the bar into New York Bay, with 
Ids large ships, and accordingly w'aited outside eleven days, with the 
hope of cither encountering the inward-bound vessels of Byron, or 
that Howe rnight be hardy enough to attack him. On the twenty- 

M. flerai-'d, French Ambassador to Congress, came with the French fleet and 
|\lanfi«:d ;it Sandy Hook. 


6 July 11. 

find 
ceedeO 
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second of July he weighed anchor and proceeded to Rhode Island, 
to assist the American land forces in their efforts there to dislodge 
the English. 

General Sullivan was then in Providence with a considerable body 
of Continental troops, and he was soon reinforced by the militia of 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Washington also 
sent a detachment of two brigades under La Fayette, who was soon 
after followed. by a small force under (jircene, making in all nearly 
ten thousand men. The British force in Rhode Island, under 
General Pigot, was about six thousand men, stationed principally 
at Newport. It was agreed to attack that place by land and water 
on the ninth of Atjgust, but on that very morning, Howe, with the 
British tlcel, appeared at the entrance of the harbor. The French 
Admiral at once sailed out to attack Howe, who immediately put to 
sea, and soon both fleet.s were out of sight. 

The British at the same lime abandoned some posts on the island, 
and Sullivan immediately crossed over and took possession of them. 
He then proceeded towards Newport, and on the morning ^ ^5 

of the fifteenth" commenced a siege of the place. During 
the siege* D’Estaing came into the harbor. A storm had * 
sc]>araled the two fleets before coming to an engagement, and both 
were very much injured. The French Admiral sent word to Sulli- 
van that he could not aid him in the siege, but should proceed to 
Boston to repair, and to this determination he firmly held, notwith- 
standing the earnest entreaties of La Fayette and Greene for him to 
remain. Sullivan was obliged to abandon the siege and retreat at 
night. He was pursued by the British in the morning, and on the 
nprth cjid of the island a pretty severe engcagement took place. 'I'he 
British lost in killed and wounded, two hundred and sixty men ; the 
Americans two hundred and eleven, of wdiom thirty were killed or 
jnissmg. 

General Sullivan having received ijiformation lliat (iJcneral Clin- 
ton with four thousand men was on a rapid march for Rhode Island, 
immediately commenced evacuating it, and in an admirable ^ 

manner withdrew all his troops® to the main land before 
the arrival of the British Commander-in-chief. 

(General Clinton finding Ncw'port safe, immediately returned to 
New York, intending to attack New liondon on the way, but wms 
prevented by a He detached General Grey to attack some 

privateering slatit^ at Buzzard’s Bay, tvhere he destroyed seventy 
vessels and numerous store-houses.'* After destroying much ^ 5. 

property in New Bedford and Fairhaven, he proceeded to 
Martha’s Vineyard,® and plundered the inhabitants of about ' 7. 
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ten thousand shcop and three hundred oxen, with which he marched 
to Clinton’s head-quarters at New York. This General Grey was 
particularly famous for these plundering expeditions. He was more 
noted for stealthy seizures of property, and the murder at midnight 
of sleeping soldiers, than for manly courage in open daylight combat. 
Soon after his exploits at Buzzard’s Bay, he was sent by Clinton 
against the village of Old Tappaan, on the west side of the Hudson, 
where, at midniglit, he surprised a bod}"^ of American light-horse 
urtder Colonel Baylor, gave no quarter, cruelly massacred a large 
majority^ of the privates, and carried away ihc officers as prisoners. 

Idltle Hgg Harbor, on the New Jersey coast, a rendezvous of 
a saikd American privateers, was about this lime attacked by a 
Scpi »». detachment under Captain Fergftson." Much shipping was 
6 Oct. 8. destroy'cd, and a considerable quanlil}' of stores captured.* 
This same expedition surprised the legion under Count Pulaski, anti 
made great slaughter, until the brave I’ole came up with his cavalry, 
when the British retreated to their ships, and returned to New York. 

In September, the storm-beaten ships of the fleet of Byron joined 
Lord Howe, and both fleets, at tho retjuesl of the latter, wtire placed 
under the command of Admiral Gambier. Lord Howe soon after 
returned to England. 

'I'he conduct of D’Estaing in abandoning the siege of Newport 
was greatly censured by the Americans, and when he arrived in 
Boston, his reception was very cool. A general murmur of com- 
plaint of the inefficient co-o])eration of their French allies, was 
uttered by the American people ; and that alliance which at the 
beginning of the year lield out such brilliant hopes to the struggling 
republicans, w'as nearly severed. 'J'he JCnglish Commissioners look 
this occasion to remind the Americans that the French were a faith- 
less people, and might not be trusted.* But these manifestations had 
no lasting effect, and the dissatisfaction soon subsided.! 

During the summer the inhabitants on the western frontiers suf- 
fered greatly from the barbarities of the Indians. .But those tribes 
ivhich ravaged the back settlements of Virginia were speedily de- 
feated by Colonel Clarke, an intrepid leader of A’^irginia militia. 

• 7'he insulting language used toward.9 France by the Commissioners excited the 
ndignation ot La Fayette, and he challenged Carlisle. His challenge was not 
iccejited ; the English Commissioner retreating behind otiicial prerogative. 

f 'I'he disagreement which existed between the American and French oirieeis 
it Rhode Island, gave the deepest concern to Washington. In a lett»T to I.’.' 
•’ayette, who had communicated the particulars, he lamented it as a misfortuu;‘, 
vhich might end in a serious injury to the public interest ; and he endeavored to 
ssuage the .^^ing animosity of the parties, by counsels etjually creditable to liis 
and to his patriotinm.— p. 
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He entered their country and drove all before him until he reached 
tlic British settlements on the Mississippi. At Kaskaskias he sur- 
prised and captured Colonel Hamilton, the British commander there, 
one of the most cruel employers of the savages which the enemy 
possessed. This expedition put an end to most of the outrages upon 
the settlers at the south and west. 

The beautiful Vale of Wyoming, Pennsylvania, next became the 
theatre of a dreadful tragedy. Through this valley the Susquehanna 
flows, on the banks of which the inhabitants of Connecticut had planted 
a Colony, many years before the Revolution. It became the most 
populous and flourishing settlement in America, and nowhere per- 
haps on the lace of the globe existed a community of like numbers, 
where so much happiness, based upon public and private virtue, 
prevailed, as in the Valley of Wyoming. Industry and frugality 
were the great temporal characteristics of the people, and at 
the same time stern patriotism found a luxuriant nursery there. 
When the War of Independence broke out, Wyonung sent forth its 
yumth, and during the struggle, it gave a thousand soldiers to battle for 
liberty ; and yet in the mitist of that peaceful community, party s])irit 
raised its unseemly head, and soon the animosities of whigs and 
tories became as strong there as elsewhere, separating families, and 
severing the dearest domestic ties. The republicans having a ma- 
jority, used means to restrain the action of the tories, and even 
e.xpclled sevcnil of them from the Colony. This highly cxa.spci'ated 
them ; they swore revenge ; they coalesced with their savage neigh- 
bors ; and, during the summer of this year, while nearly all the 
youths of the sclllcment were with the army, they' resolved to wreak 
Jvengcancc. Both tories and Indians lulled the inhabitants into secu- 
rity by carnc.st protestations of friendship, and thus they learned the 
correct state of the Colony', anrl caused the people to be less on their 
guard. 

Early in July, Colonel J('hn Butler, and a celebrated Seneca chief 
named Si-en-gwa-toh,* suddenly' appeared upon the Susquehanna 
with sixteen hundred men, about one fourth of whom were In- 
dians, and the rest tories, many of them painted so as to resemble 
savages. The alarmed Colonists, having a presentiment of impend- 


* History and sonj:; havn universally connected the celebrated half-breed Mohawk 
chief, Brandt, will* tliis bloody expedition. But the lute Colonel William L. 
Stone, in his I.ife of that chief, clearly shows that Brandt w;ia not present on that 
occasion. And in his “ History of VV^yoming,” he says that he Ithe author) made a 
journey into the Seneca country, and pushed the investigation among the surviving 
chiefs and Warriors of the Se.u'c'as engaged in that campaign. The result was a tritlm- 
phant acquittal of Brandt from .ill participation therein. — Hist, of Wyomingy p. 192. 
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ing danger, had written to Washington for relief, but the letter 
did not reach him. On the appearance of the enemy the people 
appointed Zebulon Butler, a cousin of the tory Colonel, to the com- 
mand of all the militia in the settlement, amounting, at the four 
different forts they had hastily erected, to about five hundred men. 
The first fort attacked surrendered at once, and the second did so 
after a conflict. The women and children were spared, but every 
man was butchered. The people then all fled into the principal fort, 
called Kingston, where they might have defended themselves until 
succor arrived, liad their leader been an efficient man. John Butler 
appeared before the fort, and promised Zebulon, if he would come 
out to a certain point some distance from it, he would propose 
satisfactory terms of accommodation. Zebulon went out, taking 
four hundred men with him, but on arriving at the designated .spot, 
found no one there. lie pressed onwards into the forest, seeking 
For his cousin, until he was suddenly attacked by an ambush, and a 
large number of his party were killed, lie, with a few others, 
made their escape to the other side of the river. John Butler now 
returned and invested the fort, and to intimidate ilic inmates, .several 
•eeking scalps from the heads of their brethren, were thrown into 
he fortification. 

Colonel Dennison, left in command, seeing resistance useless, 
ient out a flag to inquire what terms would be allowed the garrison 
m surrendering the fort. Butler replied, “ The hatchet !” Denni- 
;on made all resistance possible, but having lost nearly all his sul- 
liers, he surrendered at discretion. 'J'he savages entered the fort 
md murdered every man ; and then, confining the women and chil- 
Iren in the houses and barracks, set fire to them and consumed all 
vithin. The fourth fort and its inmates were treated in the same 
vay, and then those .savage butchers proceeded with fire and sword 
o devastate the country. The crops of every kind were consumed, 
ganarics and dwellings were reduced to ashes, and that valley wliich 

few weeks previously presented an image of Paradise, now e.\hi- 
ited the blackness of solitary desolation — the foot-prints of the 
rch ruler of Pandemonium. 

This destruction of Wyoming made a shudder of horror run 
irough the States, and a retaliatory step was soon taken. Wash- 
igton sent Morgan’s rifle corps, and some regiments besides, who 
ishcd upon the Indian settlements, laid waste their fields, burned 
their villages, and drove them like chalf before the wind, 
far back into the wilderness." liarly the following spring a 
milar expedition, under Colonel Clarke, was sent again.st the Cana- 
ian and tdirv settlements west of the Allcshanies. The affrighted 
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lories eagerly swore allegiance to the United States, while the hostile 
savages upon the Ohio and Wabash were attacked, and their whole 
country desolated. It was a fearful retaliation, hardly justified even 
by the powerful argument pi'csenled by the scene of horrors at 
Wyoming. 

In November,® a band of torics, British regulars and ^ jj j, 
Indians, attempted a repetition of the Wyoming tragedy 
upon the settlement at Cherry Valley, in New York. Tlicy took 
the settlement by surprise, killed many of the inhabitants, and quite 
a number were carried itUo captivity, generally among the Indians 
at that day, a condition worse than death. The fort, containing 
about two hundred stddiers, was not taken, and its defensive power 
prevented a general slaughter of the inhabitants. These bloody 
Indian c.xpeditions, and a few predatory excursions of regulars and 
loyalists, intent chiefly on plunder, are the sum of the closing military 
operations of the year in the northern and middle Stales. The arena 
of stirring events was transferred to the southern Slates, where, until 
the close of the w'ar, the British conducted their chief offensive opera- 
tions. Sir Henry Clinton, with a large portion of his army, went 
into winter quarters in New York, and about the same lime, Wasli- 
inglon encamped the Americans for the winter at various points.* 

At the extreme southern limits of the Stales, tory refugees and 
Indians made several predatory incursions dtiring the s\immer, laying 
waste the western portion of Ceorgia, and cutting off the in!ial)itants 
ill tleiail. A large body of these refugees penetrated to the fort at 
Sunbury, and summoned the commander. Colonel McIntosh, to 
surrender the place. lie gave llicm the Spai’tan answer, “ Come 
anc^ lake it.” This bold answer intimidated them, and they left the 
fort unmolested. Another strong party mai’ched towards Savannah, 
but were constantly harassed liy the militia. When they reached 
the Ogeechcc River they found a force of two hundred patriots ready 
to defend the passage. Like the parly that approached Sunbury, 
they prudently turneil back, burned the village of MitluMv, desolated 
the rice-fields and other grain with fire, and carried off all the 
negroes, cattle, and other property of the planters. Ccneral Robert 
Howe, who had command of the Georgia militia and regulars, in 
retaliation for these incursions, which proceeded from East Florida, 

Nine brifijatlos, exclusive of the j'arrison at West Point, were stutioncil on the 
West Rule ol Hudson’s River ; seven at Middlcbrook. in New .tei'sey ; and six on the 
e*>stside ot the Hudson, and at West Point, as follows : one at West Point, two at 
nintineiital Village, and three in the vicinity of Danbury, in Connecticut. The 
•wtillery was at Pluckemin. A line of cantonments was tlius formed around New 

ork, irom Long Island Sound to tne Delaware. — Sjmrks., p. 2S3. 
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,^archcd a force of two thousand men into that territory with the 
ihtenlioii of destroying St. Augustine. But he found a deadlier 
enemy there than British or tory soldiers, in the malaria of the fen.s 
and swamps, which carried off about one-fourth of his troops, and 
obliged him to make a hasty retreat. 

a Nov «- Nov’ember, General Sir H. Clinton despatched Colonel 

Campbell from New York" w’ith a force of about two thou- 
sand men, to opeiale against Georgia, then the feeblest of the States. 
Clinton was determined to change the plan of operations entirely. 
Heretofore, the subjugation of the Slates had been allempled by 
approaches from the North, but the defeat of Burgoyno so completely 
destroyed power in that quarter, that the British Conirnandcr-in- 
chief determined hereafter to commence at the south, and extend 
conquest northward into the Middle States. 

6 Dec 23 Colonel Campl)ell arrived at Suvatmah late in December,* 
and six days afterwards'' effected a landing without much 
tDei. -xj. opposition, under cover of the squadron of Sir Hyde Parker. 
(General Kobcrl Howe was there w'ith about six hundred Con- 
tinental soldiers and two hundred and fifty militia. lie had a 
strong position, surrounded, except in front, by a morass, swamp, 
and river, which seemed impassable. But a negro knew of a small 
path through the morass, leading to the rear of the Americans, and 
by his guidance, a detachment of light infantry under Sir James 
Baird, marched to, and fell upon the rear of the Americans. Thus 
entrapped, they fought bravely and desperately’, but were 
finally' overcome.'^ IJjiwards of one hundred Americans were 
killed, four hundred and fifty-three taken prisoners, and forty-eight 
pieces of cannon, twenty-three mortars, the fort, the shijiping in _t!ie 
river, and a large quantity of provisions were captured by the enemy. 

'^riic remnant of the American army retreated into South 
' Carolina ; and Augusta, and Suiibury,'^ soon after falling into 

the luinds of the British, the whole of Georgia became in 
pos.sossion of the enemy. This w'as the only important acquisition 
whicli the British made during the campaign ; and at the clo.se of 
this year, the two belligerent armies at the north occupied nearly the 
same relative position which they did at the close of ]77(i, two 
years before. 

During these operations upon land, our little navy, though still an 
infant in its nurse’s arms, compared to that of Britain,* began to pul 
fortb its strength, in conjunctive operations with the French fleet, 


• Great Britain had at that time three hundred and seventy-tliree shifs of all 
rates. 
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which in November" sailed from Boston lo the West Indies, 
for the purpose of attacking, the British dependencies in that 
quarter. On the same day Admiral llotham sailed from Sandy 
Hook, and was soon after followed by Admiral Byron,* with ^ 
a determination to attack the Frencli settlements there, bc- 
foi'e D’Estaing should reach his destination. T'he two fleets of 
D’Estaing and Hotham sailed nearly parallel with each other all the 
way, mutually ignorant of their approximation. D’Estaing shaped 
his course for Martinique, and Jlotharn for Barbadoes. Each fleet 
carried out a consid<‘,rablc land force, aiid for some time the contest 
was carried on among the West India Islands with nearly equal suc- 
cess. 

The American navy consisted chiefly of small armed vessels, 
coninianded by commissioned privateersmen, and did much service 
about tliis time, not only along our coast, but among the West Indies, 
and on the European shores. A gallant engagement between tin* 
American ship Kandolph, of thirty-six guns, commanded by (,'aptain 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, and the British sixty-four gun ship Yarmouth, 
took place on the seventh of March of this year not far from the 
Bermuda Islands, 'riie British ship was nearly disabled, when by 
some means fire was communicated to the magazine of the Randolpli, 
and she blew up, destroying nearly all on board, among whom wa-s 
the commander. 

'Die most daring naval enterprises at this time, on the part of 
the Americans, wore planned and e.xccuted by John Paul Jones, a 
t^eotchman by^ birth, but an American by choice. As early as 1775, 
wlien Congress designated a number of captains and lieutenants for 
a jiaval armament on the Delaware, Jojies’s name appeared at llie 
licad of the list of the latter ollicers, lie was ordered to the Alfred, 
of thirty guns, then at Philadelphia, and there hoisted the first Ameri- 
can flag raised on board a vessel in the service of the Continental 
Congress, Ho afterwards had the command of the Providem c, and 
subsequently, in the autumn of 1777, he look command of the 
Ranger, of eighteen guns, and proceeded to Brest, on the coast ot 
Prance, where, after much adroit negotiation, although the treaty of 
alliance had not been completed, he obtained a salute for the Ameri- 
can flag, from the commander of the French fleet. From ^ 

Brest he proceeded'" along the coast of Great Britain, 
spreading consternation wherever he went. Our space will not allow 
'IS to follow him in his bold career at this lime. lie made descents 
upon various places— with a few men spiked all the cannon of two 
huts, flrst securing the sentinels ; and, but for an accident, he would 
have burned two hundred ships in Whitehaven, in the North of Eng- 
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land. Off Carrickfergus he had an engagement with the British 
sloop-of-war Drake, of twenty guns, which had been admirably 
fitted out for the express purpose of capturing the Ranger. After 
a severe action of an hour, Jones compelled her to strike 
a May 7. colors, and he carried her in triumph into Brest.®* 

The day before this action, he landed upon St. Mary’s Island, on 
the coast of Scotland, with the intention of capturing tlie Earl of Sel- 
kirk, who resided there, hoping thereby to enable Congress to obtain 
more equal terms in the exchange of prisoners. But his scheme 
was defeated by the absence of his lordship. Jones found it impos- 
sible to restrain his men from plunder, and they carried away all the 
family plate, which was afterwards restored by the noble commodore, 
for which he received a formal acknowledgment from Lord Selkirk.! 

Before closing the record of events for the year, let us lake a 
brief glance at the action of the respective legislatures of America 
and Great Britain. On the part of the British Parliament, wc have 
but little to record having a direct bearing upon our subject, in addi- 
tion to the notices of transactions during the early part of the year, 
to wdiich we have already alluded. The alliance between the United 
States and France had of course given great otfcnce to the British 
government, and the manner in which that alliance was made known 
to ministers by the French Ambassador, was considered a direct and 
intentional insult.J Whether it was intended to be so or not, it was, 


* lie was absent from Brest about twenty-seven days, during which time he had 
taken two hundred prisoners; and of one hundred and twenty-three men which 
were with him when he sailed, only two were left on hoard with him, tiie others 
having been distributed among the various prizes he had taken. 

t 'I'his affair has been greatly misrepresented by partial Britisli writers. The 
anti-American editor of the ‘‘ Civil and Military Transactions” department of the fifth 
volume of the Ihctorial History of England, unjustly stigmatizes the noble character 
of Jones, by this brief notice of the event : — “ He made a descent at tlie mouth of the 
Dee, near to Kirkcudbright, and plundered the liouse of the Earl of Selkirk. He 
carried off all the plate and other valuable articles.”* The well-known fact in 
withheld, that he transmitted a communication from Brest, to the Countess Selkirk, 
in which he informed her that it would be his pleasure to become the purchaser of 
tlie plate wlien sold, and return it toiler by such conveyance as she should designate. 
He faithlully performed this promise, though at great trouble and expense, and the 
plate was restored in its original condition, 

i De Noailles, the French Ambassador, was the uncle of LaFayette’s wife, and bad 
given that > oung nobleman much encouragement, when he visited him in London ami 
opened to him his scheme for joining the American army. On the I7th ol Marcli, 
the Ambassador sent the following note to Lord North : — The United States ut 
Nortli America, who are in full possession of independence, as pronounced by them 
on the fourth of July, 177*5, having proposed to the King of France, to consolidate 
by a formal convention, the connexion begun to be established betw een the two 
nations, respective plenipotentiaries iiave signed a treaty of friendship 

H - , . * Page 397. 
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under the circumstances, loo ironical to admit of any other construc- 
tion. It greatly incensed ministers, and the alliance awakened in 
the breasts of the people at large the slumbering spirit of ancient 
feuds which h.nd so long existed between the two nations. When llie 
notification was received in the House, Lord North moved an appro- 
priate address to the King. The opposition at once moved an 
amendment, requesting his Majesty to dismiss the ministry ! The 
original address was carried by a majority of two hundred and sixty- 
three against one hundred and thirteen. In the House of Lords the 
same amendment to the address was proposed, but negatived by a 
large majority. 

We have already alluded to the debates which followed, during 
one of which the Earl of Chatham was seized with his last illness. 
On the seventh of July Parliament was prorogued until November ; 
and the King, in his closing speech, declared that it was his uniform 
desire to preserve the peace of Europe ; that the faith of treaties 
and the law of nations had been his rule of conduct ; and, alluding 
to France, “ Let that power,” said he, “ by whom this tranquillity 
shall be broken, answer to its subjects and to the world for all the 
fatal consequences of war !” 

When Parliament assembled on the twenty-fifth of November, the 
King, in his speech, proceeded directly to the conduct of France. 
“ In a time of profound peace,” said lie, “ without pretence of pro- 
vocation, or color of complaint, the Court of France hath not 


commerce, designed to serve as a foundation for their mutual good correspond- 
ence. His Majesty (the French King) being resolved to cultivate the present good 
understanding subsisting between I'rance and (Ircat Britain, by every means com- 
patible with his dignity and the good of Ids subjects, thinks it necessary to make 
his ^ircH'eedings known to the Court of London, and to declare at the same time that 
the contracting parties have paid great attention not to stipulate any exclusive 
advantages in lavor of the French nation, and that the United States have re.servcd 
the liberty of treating with every nation whatever, upon the same footing of equality 
and reciprocity. In making thi.s communication to the Court of London^ the King 
is firmly persuaded it will find new proofs of his Majesty's constant and sincere dis- 
position for peace, and that his Britannic Majesty, animated by the same friendly 
sentiments, will equally avoid everything that may alter their good harmony, 
and that he will particularly take effectual measures to prevent the commerce be- 
tween his (French) Majesty’.s subjects and the United States of America from being 
interrupted, and to cause all the usages received between commercial uations to be, 
in this respect, observed^ and all those rules which can be said to subsist between 
the two Courts of France and Groat Britain, In this just confidence, the under- 
signed Ambiissador thinks it superfluous to acquaint the British Minister that the 
King, his master, being dete/miued to protect elfectually the lawful coininerce of 
his subjects, and to maintain the dignity of his flag, has, in consequence, taken 
effectual measures in concert with the Thirteen United and Independent States of 
America.” 
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forborne to disturb the public tranquility, in violation of the faith of 
treaties, and the general rights of sovereigns ; at first by the ckn- 
destinc supply of arms and other aid to my revolted subjects in 
North America, afterwards by avowing openly their support, and 
entering into formal engagements with the leaders of the rebellion, 
and at length, by committing open hostilities and depredations on my 
faithful subjects, and by an actual invasion of my dominions in 
America and the West Indies.” He alluded to the want of success 
in America ; the means that had been put forth to suppress the 
rebellion ; the complete failure of the commissioners to conclude a 
peace, and the evident preparations for hostilities which Spain was 
making. He closed his address by calling upon Parliament to put 
forth their utmost energies which the crisis demanded, assuring them 
that his cordial co-operation would always be extended, and informed 
them that he had called out the militia for the defence of the 
country. In fact, the King carefully avoided casting censure \ipon 
ministers for the late miscarriages in America, and, by implication, 
fixed the blame upon the commanders in that service. The address 
wasw’armly opposed in both Houses, and in the Commons, the King 
was charged with uttering falsehoods, — throwing “ a false, unjust, 
and illiberal slander on the commanders in the service of the Crown ; 
loading them with a censure which ought to fall on ministers alone.” 
Yet ministers were still supported by pretty large majorities in both 
Houses, while the war-spirit, renewed by the French allianqp, was 
hourly increasing among the multitude without. 

After the reception and ratification of the treaty with France, and 
the rejection of\he overtures and indignant di.smission of the Fng- 
lish Commissioners, Congress, as we have before mentioned, 
arranged an expedition against Canada. The plan was an extensive 
one, and well conceived, and no doubt would have been successful, 
had they possessed sufficient pecuniary resources to properly sustain 
an army sent on an errand of conquest into an enemy’s country. ll 
w\is arranged that one division was to proeded against Niagara and 
Detroit ; another corps was to be stationed on the Mohawk River 
during the winter, and to be reinforced in the spring by a powerful 
army, when Oswego was to be seized and the navigation of Lake 
Ontario secured with vessels built upon its shores, as had been done 
by both Americans and British on Lake Champlain ; and another 
corps was to penetrate into Canada by the way of St. John’s on the 
Sorel, Montreal, and Quebec. The conquest of Nova Scotia and 
the re-occupation of the Newfoundland fishing grounds, were includ- 
ed in the ^|an ; in fact, it was designed to strip Great Britain of 
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every foot of soil she possessed in America. Congress relied much 
.upon French fleets and armies to assist in this enterprise.* 

This scheme was not officially made known to Washington until 
October, and then it was coupled with a request that he should for- 
ward it to Doctor Franklin, by La Fayette, who was about to leave 
for Paris.t 

Washington at once perceived the utter impossibility of success in 
such an enterprise, and his sagacious mind clearly penetrated the 
covert designs of the French. He at once wrote a long letter to 
Congress, in which he entered minutely into the subject, and showed 
that the plan was impracticable ; that it required resources which 
were not to be had ; that it would involve Congress in engagements 
to their ally, which it would be impossible to fulfil ; and that it was 
in itself so extensive and complicated, as to hold out no reasonable 
hope of success, even with all the requisite means of pursuing it. 
He warned Congress to beware how they allowed France to liave 
power to assume dominion again in America. “ France,” said he, 
“ acknowledged for some lime past the most powerful monarchy in 
Europe by land, able now to dispute the empire of the sea wdth 
Great Britain, and, if joined with Spain, I may say certainly supe- 
rior ; possessed of New Orleans on otir right, Canada on our left, 
and seconded by the numerous tribes of Indians in our rear, from 
one extremity to the other, a people so generally friendly to licr, and 
whom she knows so well how to conciliate, would, it is much to be 
apprehended, have it in her power to give law to these .States.”^; 

The opinions of Washington had such weight with Congress, that 
they determined to abandon the scheme for the conquest of Canada 
until the evacuation of America by the British troops, which it was 


.* It i.s supposed that the French oflicers were tlie earliest and most active 
movers in this scheme ; doubtless with the ulterior design of once again securing 
to France the territory she resigned by the treaty of Paris in 170.3. From such 
motives La Fayette may not be considered as acting. He was warmly in favor of 
the plan, but his zeal was the oflspring of j)atriotism and a thirst for glory. 
D’Estaing even published a manifest-’, directed to the Canadians, reminding them 
of their French origin, and the happiness they had enjoyed under the rule of the 
Bourbons, and iiroinised that all the ancient subjects of the French King in America, 
who should renounce allegiance to the British Crown, should receive protection. 

t La Fayette obtained from CongJ'e.ss a furlough to make a short visit to France, 
but was dekiined by sickness several months, and did not leave until late in autumn. 
He finst asked permission to go and oiler his services to his King in the war which 
he saw was inevitable in Europe, but Washingtim, knowing the value of his 
name, and feeling great affection and high esteem for him, desired that only a tem- 
porary leave might be granted him, and tljat he shovild retain his appointment in 
he American army. His wishes were clieerfully acceded to by La Fayette, 
t Sparks, p. 289. 
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believed would take place the ensuing spring. With this view, they 
shaped the plans of the next campaign, and again urged Washington 
to write to La Fayette, then at Boston, and to Dr. Franklin, in order to 
gain the co-operation of France in the conquest of Canada, after the 
close of the next supposed brief campaign. This pleased the 
Commander-in-chief no better 'than the former unconditional plan, 
for he had no hopes of the departure of the British troops as early 
as Congress anticipated. 

Having secured his army in winter-quarters, Washington obtained 
leave from Congress to go to Philadelphia, and have a personal inter- 
view with members of that body. He arrived in Philadelphia on 
the twenty-fourth of December, and, . after several discussions be- 
tween him and a committee of Congress, the Canada scheme was 
wholly laid aside as impracticable.* 

The exchange of prisoners was a source of much trouble to the 
Commander-in-chief. Although Congress ratified the convention of 
Saratoga, yet, for various reasons, Burgoyne and his army were not 
allowed to sail for England according to the terms of that conven- 
tion. It was finally arranged that these troops should be exchanged 
for American prisoners in possession of the British. But the details 
of this arrangement presented so many difficulties, that it gave Wash- 
ington much vexatious trouble, and called down upon his head not a 
little censure from the enemy, when, in fact, the censure, if de- 
served, should have been laid upon Congress. 

There was another cause of great anxiety to AVashington, which 
he felt more seriously at this time, than at any former period. The 
men of talents and influence who had taken the lead, and put forth 
their combined strength in raising the standard of Independence, had 
gradually withdrawn from Congress, till that body was left snialf in 
number, and deficient in the talent then so much needed. During 
the year 1778, the number of delegates present had seldom ave- 
raged over thirty, and sometimes it was under twenty-five. Some- 
times, whole States were unrepresented ; and it was seldom the case 
that every State had a competent number of representatives to entitle 
it to a vote. And never had party feuds and private jealousies been 
more rife in the council of the Slates than at this time, presenting 
a most alarming disunity at tlie very moment when undivided effort 
was .specially needed. These internal dissensions threatened to effect 
the failure of the attempt of the States to gain real and acknow- 
ledged independence, and they filled the mind of Washington with 
gloomy forebodingSit not in anticipation of fimal defeat and ruin, for 


• Sparks, p. 290 


t Ib., pp. 285, 286. 
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he was still hopeful and confiding in the arm of Providence, and 
conscious of the justice of the cause, but he dreaded the protraction 
of the war, and the consequent suffering and woe. Yet, while rely- 
ing firmly in simple faith upon the aid of Providence, he wisely 
acted upon the principle of Cromwell’s injunction to his men when 
crossing a morass to attack the royal troops at Devizes, “ Trust in 
Providence, but keep your powder dryP He early planned exten- 
sive arrangements for a vigorous campaign in the spring, and fearing 
that the British detachments which sailed from New York in Novem- 
ber, and had ah-eady captured Savannah, and in a measure dispersed 
•the American forces there, might act in the winter against South 
Carolina and Georgia, by order of Cotigrcss he sent General Lin- 
coln to take the command of the southern department. At the same 
time, the four regiments of American cavalry were widely separated, 
for the two-fold purpose of extensive observation, and a plentiful 
supply of forage for the horses. One was stationed at Winchester, 
in Virginia ; another at Frederick, in Maryland ; a third at Lancaster, 
in Pennsylvania ; and a fourth at Durham, in Conueclicul. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EGRESS had the valuable personal aid 
of Washin>Tton for about five weeks in 
maturing plans for the campaign of 1779. 
He held daily conferences with conuuit- 
Iccs of that hotly, and suggested three 
distinct plans, with observations on the 
method of executing them, and the pro- 
bable result of each. The first plan was 
to dislodge the enemy from all his posts 
upon the sea-coast, and prevent assistance 
from abroad ; the second was an offensive 
position, by attacking Niagara, and taking possession of the ports 
on Lake Ontario ; and the third proposed to hold the army entirely 
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.on the defensive, except some necessary ex})cditions against the 
Indians and tory settlers on tlie frontiers, who had committed naany 
and cruel depredations during the preceding year, and thus, by 
sevei'ity of chastisement, det^ them from the commission of like 
ravages. 

It was decided to adopt the latter plan, in favor of which there 
was a combination of good reasons. The chief of these was, that 
it would be the least expensive mode of operation, and this consider- 
ation was a serious one at that time. Never, since the commence- 
ment of the war, were the finances of the country in a worse state 
than at the beginning of 1779 ; and in this. respect the future, from 
this point of view, looked gloomy indeed. Efforts had been repeat- 
edly made to negotiate loans in Europe ; but the political character 
of America was little known on that continent, and all the loans that 
were obtained were in comparatively small sums. The States there- 
fore had no other resource than to emit bills of credit, or paper 
money. In 1775 they issued three millions of dollars, and, becom- 
ing a circulating medium, these bills proved to be of great \itiliiy, 
being everywhere readily taken at par value. These issues were 
from time to time repeated, until, at the commencement of 1779?'ihe 
amount had risen to over one hundred millions of dollar.s, and in the 
course of that year, it was swelled to double that amount. Taxation 
a Nov resorted to, until near the close of 1777,“ when 

Congress ventured to make a requisition of five millions of 
dollars annually ; but the States faintly responded to the require- 
ment, and the paper money was the only pecuniary means in the 
power of Congress to carry on the war. 

The necessary consequence of such an immense issue of bills of 
credit, was a depreciation of the notes to about a fortieth of fheir 
nominal value, and hence there was a miserablfe derangement in 
all mercantile and money transactions. The evil was aggravated, 
too, by inadequate remedies. The paper, at its nominal value, was 
made a legal tender for all debts ; and by this measure, which 
Washirigton deeply deplored, many creditors, both public and 
private, were defrauded, but no permanent relief could be afford- 
ed, for confidence was destroyed.* As the articles furnished 


• Rumors having been circulated that Congress would not redeem these bills <>f 
credit, destroyed all confidence in them ; and this elTect caused that body to pass •» 
formal resolution on the twenty-ninth of December, 1778, declaring that the sai 
report is false and derogatory to the honor of Congress. On the thirty-first of De- 
cember, they adopted a resolution calling upon the States to pay in a quota of s>x 
millions of dollari), for eighteen years, commencing with 1780, as a fund for sinkJ^K 
the loans and emissions to the thirty -first day of Deceinb«r,:1778. This was m 
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the army» like all others, rose to an enormous nominal value, Con- 
gress, very injudiciously, fixed a maximum price, above which the 
articles to be purchased, should not be received. The consequence 
was, that at this stipulated rate, non# could be got ; and the army 
would assuredly have perished had not this absurd regulation been 
speedily rescinded.* 

After completing all the necessary arrangements for the campaign, t 
Washington took his leave of Congress, and repaired to his head- 
quarters at Middlebrook, in New Jersey, where he commenced the 
work of recruiting without delay, as the term of service for which a 
large number of the troops had been engaged would expire in a few 
weeks. But the increase of the army was slow by this process, for 
the dissatisfaction arising from the unequal distribution of bounties, 
and the enormous value which the depreciation of the currency had 
given to labor, made it easy for the soldier, who followed war as a 
profession, to obtain more money in other pursuits than the amount 
of bounty and pay combined.! 

The belligerent operations during this year, were carried on in 
three separate quarters. The forces of Washington and Clinton 
w^^ employed in the northern section of the Union ; the British 
forces sent south in November, prosecuted their plan of reducing 
Georgia and South Carolina, while the fleets of England and France 
combated among the West India Islands. 

As already stated. Congress despatched General Lincoln in Janu- 
ary to take command of some regiments raised in North Carolina, 
and to unite them with the remnant of the troops dispersed ^ 
by Campbell at the battle of Savannah in December.'* He 
took post at Perrysburg,* about twenty miles from Savan- 
nah, on the north bank of the Savannah River, and there, with the 
remains of General Robert Howe’s forces, formed the nucleus of an 
army of operation. About the same lime, Colonel Campbell, 
emboldened by the events at Savannah, and relying upon the nume- 
rical strength of the loj^alists in that region, undertook an e.xpedition 
against Augusta, the chief town of Upper Georgia, distant about one 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea coast. The people were 


addition to fifteen tnillioi^s of dollarg, a.sked from the States, to meet the expenses 
of 1779. — Jottrnala, vol. iV., pp. 7-12, 716. 

• Pitkin, vol. ii., p, 155 , 

t The infantry of the Continental arni,v was organized for the campaign, in 
®*Khty-eight battalions ; apportioned to tlie several States according to the ratio 
otherto assumed. There were tour regiments of cavalry, and forty-i\it\e companies 
of artillery.— S-jjarfts, p, 294. 

. ^ PontinenlW bounty was raised to two hundred dollars, besides land ttnd 
c ©thing ; and in some instances, the bounty was even still higher. 
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b Jan. 9. 


intimidaled, and great numbers took the oath of allegiance to the 
British Crown, and joined the ranks of the enemy. Severai hundreds 
of tories, a large proportion of whom were men of infamous charac- 
ter, w^re collected under a Oolonel Boyd, and like a swarm of 
voracious locusts, marched along the south-western portion of the State 
of North Carolina, plundering and appropriating to their own use 
every kind of property they could possibly carry away with them. On 
attempting to force their vvay into Georgia to join the roj’^al troops 
under Campbell, they were met at KiUtle Creek by a large number 
of whig militia of the district of Ninety-Six, under Colonel Pickens, 
a Feb 14 ^ dcspcrate engagement, were totally routed.o 

Colonel Boyd was killed with about forty of his troops, and 
seventy of his men who were captured w'ere tried and found guilty 
of treason — but five only were executed. About a month previous 
to this. General Prevost, with a body of British troops from 
East Floi'ida, captured the fort at Sunbury,* the only military 
post in Georgia then in possession of the Americans.* Shortly 
after the battle at Kettle Creek, Campbell quitted the country’f^ 
return to England, and Prevost was appointed to the chief comn^bd 
of the southern British army. Having now full possession' of 
Georgia, which event was the extent of General (dinton’s plan, 
Prevost determined to exceed his orders and make a dernonstration 
upon South Carolina, lie accordingly sent Major-(iene.ral (iardiner 
with a numerous corps, against Port Royal, in South Carolina, but 
they were met by a considerable force under General Moultrie, and 
defeated, with severe loss. 

In order to encourage and support the toi'ics, the British army 
extended tfieir posts up the Savannali River as far as Augusta. 
General Lincoln fixed his encampment at Black Swamp, on the north 
side of the Savannah River. He had been joined' by about 
eleven hundred Carolina militia \mder Generals Ash and 
Rutherford. Lincoln’s army consisted of about fourteen hundred 
men, making the whole American force in that quarter two thousand 
four hundred and twenty-eight, rank and file. 

Encouraged by recent success, General Lincoln sent a detachmejit 
of about fifteen hundred militia, and a few regular troops, in all 
nearly tw'o thousand men, under General Ash, across the river, for 
the purpose of driving back the enemy and confining them to the 
low and unhealthy country near the ocean. The British evacuated 
Augusta when the Americans approached, and General- Ash followed 


c Jan. 31. 


• The garri^n consisted of only two hundred rt>eTi. The fort was captured at 
Uie same tiitii^l^iat Campbell set out to execute the same mission. 
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the retreating garrison as far as Briar Creek, where he took post. 
He had not been there long before Prevost, who was posted at 
Hudson’s Ferry, determined to attack him. So sudden were his 
tnovements, that he took General Ash completely by sur- ^ . 
prise.® He came upon him with about nine hundred men, 
a large number of them tories ; and, notwithstanding it was open 
daylight, so panic-struck were the American militia, that they fled 
without firing a shot. About one hundred and fifty fell by the first fire 
of the enemy, and a large number were either drowned in the Savan- 
nah River, or were engulfed in the deep morasses that flanked its 
margin. The regular troops made a gallant resistance, but, aban- 
doned by the militia, they were compelled to retreat before over- 
whelming numbers. General Rutherford together witli about tflirty 
officers and two hundred men, were taken prisoners, and so com- 
pletely defeated were the Americans, that when General Ash rejoined 
Lincoln he had only about four hundred and fifty men. The 
Americans lost seven pieces of cannon, and all their arms and ammu- 
nition. 

This victory at Briar Creek rendered the royal troops again com- 
plete masters of Georgia. General Prevost immediately began the 
re-organization of the government in that State, and cinployetl every 
means in ftis power to win the people over to the royal cause. But 
the Carolinians in the meanwhile were not idle. Tlicy were defeated 
but not disheartened, and vigorous measures were adopted to assem- 
ble the militia and inspire them with new ardor. John Rutledge, a 
man of extensive influence, was elected (lovernor of the Stale, and 
he and his council were invested witli dictatorial pow'crs ; high 
bounties were offered and severe penalties ihrealened ; regiments 
of horse were organized ; and so ardent became the zeal of the peo- 
ple, that by the middle of April, five thousand figliting men were 
gathered around the standard of General Lincoln. 

Leaving General Moultrie wdtli about fifteeti hundred men 
to watcli th« movements of Prevost, Lincoln proceeded® 
with the main body of his army up the left bank of the Savannah, 
and crossed over into Georgia, near Augusta, with the intention of 
marching Upon the capital of the State. General Prevost, whose 
army had been augmented by tories, having perceived the movement 
of Lincoln, put himself at the head of three thousand men, ^ 
English, tories and Indians, passed the Savannah* and its 
fearful marshes, and attacked the American camp, hoping thereby to 
induce Lincoln to return. Moultrie was assisted by the gallant 
Pulaski and his light-horse, but was soon obliged to retreat towards 
Charleston before a. greatly superior force. Prevost, astonished at 
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his own success, resolved to turn what was intended as a mere feint to 
allure Lincoln back, to some account, and at once planned an attack 
upon Charleston. Thus, at the same time, Lincoln was pushing 
forward on one side of the river to capture Savannah, the_ capital 
of Georgia, and General Prevost, on the other side of the river, 
was hurrying forward to attack Charleston, the capital of South 
Carolina. 

As soon as Lincoln was apprised of the march of Prevost upon 
the capital, he detached a body of infantry mounted on horseback, 
towards Charleston, and hastily collecting the militia of the upper 
country, crossed the river with his whole force, to defend the town. 
Moultrie, on his retreat, destroyed all the bridges upon the route, and 
• this so delayed the British army, that it did not reach 
a May 12. until the eleventh of May. On the following day® 

Prevost summoned the town to surrender. Governor Rutledge had 
arrived there previously, and Count Pulaski, with his Legion, was 
also on the spot. Batteries had been raised bn the land side of the 
town. The suburbs were burnt down, and a great number of can- 
non were so arranged as to afford a strong defence against attacks 
from the interior. 

Governor Rutledge, in order to give Lincoln time to arrive, opened 
negotiations with Prevost for surrendering, and ingeniously con- 
trived to spend a day in the interchange of messages and answers. 
Perceiving the strength of the batteries, and apprehending the near 
approach of Lincoln, the British general wisely determined to with- 
draw his troops, and abandon the enterprise. He accordingly cros.sed 
the Ashley River, and proceeded to the island of St. John’s, sepa- 
rated from the main land by an inlet called Stono River. Leaving a 
strong division at Stono Ferry, Prevost retired with a part of fiis 
army towards Savannah. On the twentieth of June, Lincoln attacked 
the division at Stono Ferry, but, after a severe battle of an hour 
and twenty minutes, he was repulsed with a loss of one hundred and 
seventy-nine men. The British soon after established a post at 
Beaufort, upon the salubrious island of Port Royal, after which the 
main body of the army retired to Savannah. General Lincoln with 
his army took post at Sheldon, near Beaufort. 

The hot and sickly season having now commenced, both armies 
ceased operations, and nothing of importance was done in the south- 
ern department of the Union by the belligerent forces until 
the arrival of the French fleet* under Count D’Estaing. 
The royal cause lost many friends during this southern campaign, in 
consequence of the bad conduct of the Enghsh oifleers and soldiers. 
Their career was marked by peculiar ferocity, and the negro slaves 


b Sept. 9. 
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were used as instruments in the execution of their plunders and 
wanton destruction of property. Not satisfied with pillaging, they 
spared, in their brutality, neither women, nor children, nor sick. 
Houses were stripped of their rich furniture ; individuals robbed of 
their ornaments ; splendid mansions burned to the ground, and even 
cattle were wantonly destroyed.* The heart sickens at the recital 
of the wicked deeds of the British soldiery in Georgia, and makes 
one “ hang his head and blush to call himself a man.” Indeed, 
during the whole war, the two armies exhibited a striking contrast 
in this particular. While the Knglish exhibited a ferocious spirit 
towards their enemies, the Americans were constantly manifesting 
humanity and generous forbearance. This fact is admitted by Bri- 
tish writers. 

While these various events were transpiring at the south, Virginia, 
New York, and the New England States, became the theatre of 
predatory W'arfare. Washington had determined to act on the defen- 
sive, for reasons already stated, and the English wisely resolved to 
confine their operations chiefly to the sea-coast. Sir George Collier 
had recently been appointed Commander-in-chief of the British naval 
forces on the American station, and on the eighth of May he entered 
the Chesapeake with a small squadron, having on board about eight 
hundred regular troops, and some Irish Volunteers, under General 
Mathews. The object of the expedition was to take possession of 
the naval station at Gosport, and to capture the military stores and 
shipping at Portsmouth and Norfolk, the two chief commercial cities 
of Virginia. Clinton was desirous of establishing a permanent 
post on the Chesapeake, from whence to make predatory incursions 
into the interior, or command the mouth of the rivers, and thus arrest 
the commerce of the Virginians ; but he dared not weaken his force 
at New York. The only defence in possession of the Americans 
was Fort Nelson, on the bank of Elizabeth River, and this pre- 
sented but a feeble barrier. The garrison consisted of only one 
hundred and fifty men, who, on the approach of the enemy, fled into 
a morass in the vicinity, leaving behind them all their artillery and 
stores. General Mathews took up his head-quarters there, and in 
the course of a few days made a terrible sweep, with fire and sword, 
of the whole neighboring coast. Public and private property was 
indiscriminately destroyed, and the most ferocious cruelty and devas- 


* The heaviest loss of property which the planters of Carolina and Georgia had 
to ^tain was that of their slaves. Upwards of four thousand of them were carried 
away, some to the English West India Islands, and others were left to perish of 
hunger in thd woods and swamps. 
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a May 14 every wliere marked the path of the invaders. Ports- 

mouth and Norfolk were captured,® and everything that fell 
in the way of the enemy was utterly destroyed. One hundred and 
twenty-seven vessels w'erc taken or burned, and other property, to 
the value of two and a half millions of dollars, was scattered to the 
winds of heaven. After destroying the navy-yard at Portsmouth, 
with eight ships of war which they found upon the stocks, the expe- 
dition returned to New Vork, from which, altogether, they had been 
absent only twenty-one days. It was a Vandal-like expedition, 
unjustified by necessity or utility. 

A few days after their return to New York, Admiral Collier and 
General Mathews proceeded up the Hudson River with a fresh 
detachment of'troops. They were accompanied by General Clinton, 
and the object of the expedition was to dislodge the Americans from 
Stony Point and Vcrplauck’s Point, both of whicli places the latter 
were foriifying. The fort at Stony Point being unfinished, and 
affording small defence to its inmates, tho Americans aban- 
6 May -1. y£ Cliiiton,® witliout firing , a gun. 

Clinton then formed a strong battery of heavy guns and mortars, and 
opened a destructive fire across tlic river upon Fort La Fayette, at 
Verplauck’s Point.* In the meanwhile, a delachmeut invested the 
fort on tlic land side, and from tlic river it was battered by shots 
from armed galleys. Finding resistance vain, the Americans soon 
, surrendered conditional prisoners of war.® This was a 

e June 1 . . 

severe loss to Washington, for, between these places, he had 
a most convenient communication for the two wings of his army on 
cither side of the river.t These twm forts also commanded the 
Hudson, and secured a free communication between the troops of 
New England and the central and southern portion of the coiifodfi- 
racy. Clinton, having left considerable garrisons at both places, and 
commanded the immediate comfdction of the .fort at Stony Point, 
returned to New York, having lost only one man. 

In die early part of July, the infamous Governor Tryon w'as again 
sent into (’onnecticut with about two thousand six hundred men, for 
the c.\pre.ss purpose of devastating the country. In such expeditions, 
and such alone, was Tryon employed, and generally his success was 
commensurate with his aspirations. With fagot in hand, and 
defcnceles.s women and cliildren Hecing before him, he was a brave 
soldier, and knowing lijs peculiar traits of greatness, General Clinton 
always einploj'ed him when anything particularly brutal in the way 

* This fiSrt was very complete. It had palisades, a double ditch, cbeva«x-4e-frise, 
abattis, and a bpmb-proof chevalier, or block-house, ia its centre. ^ > . 

t 'The ferry 'fvas known as King’s Ferry. ’ . f 
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of pillage and incendiarism was to be performed, sure that the high 
trust was satcly reposed in a faithful executor. 

Tryon landed at East Haven, and issued a proclamation, calling 
upon the people to return to tlreir allegiance, and threatening destruc- 
tion to all who should refuse to obey. As a further inducement for 
the inhabitants to become loyal, he commenced plundering and 
burning the town simultaneously with the issuing of the proclamation. 
Having completed his work of destruction, he proceeded to New 
Haven, but was met on the way by a band of brave young men, 
principally students of Yale College, under Capt. Hillhouse, but 
they w'erc soon driven back, and the enemy entered the town in 
triumph, destroying everything that fell in their way, artillery, 
ammunition, public stores, and an immense amount of private pro- 
perly, although the flame of the incendiary was withheld.'* o July 5. 
Proceeding immediately to Fairfield and Norw'alk, he laid * juiy 7 
both those places in ashes,* and before applying the torch, *“ **“' 
the soldiers were allowed to enter the houses, break open trunks, 
desks, closets, and other places of deposit, and rob the people of 
clothing, money, jewelry, and every other article which their fancy 
or rapacity coveted, and at the same time abused the inhabitants 
with the foulest language. Some of the scenes enacted at P'airfield 
by Tryon’s mercenaries, as appears by ollicial aflidavils, arc almost 
too cruel and revolting for belief.* Having completed his work of 
destruction there, Tryon prepared to make a descent upon New 
Ijondon, but w'as hastily recalled by Clinton, who was either dis- 
satisfied with his mode of warfare, or needed his services on the 
Hudson, where the Americans Were gaining advantages. 

,Thc people of Connecticut felt themselves neglected by Wash- 
ington, in not aflbrding them some protection from these predatory 


* Wanton outrages were committed on the inhabitants of Fairfield, who were left 
in the town, most of them of the feeble sex. Some of them, the first characters in 
the place, from a wish to save their property, and an indiscreet confidence in the 
honor of Governor Tryon, with whom they had been persoriHlly acquainted, and 
who had formerly received many civilities at their lionses, risked their own persons 
and f heir honor, amid.st toe fury of a conquering^ enemy, on a kind of sham pro- 
tection from that infamous leader. The principal ladies of Fairfield, from their 
little knowledge of the world, of the usages of armies, or the general conduct of 
men, where circumstances combine to render them savage, could not escape the 
brutality of the soldiery by showing their protections from Governor Trvon. Their 
houses .were ritled, their persons shamefully abused, and after the general pillage 
and burning of everything valuable in the town, some of these misez’able victims 
of sorrow were found, huF distracted, in the swamps and in the fields, whither 
they had fled in the agonies of despair. — JUrs. IVarren^ vol. ii., pp. 1 ff>-7. 

Tryon tried to defend his character against tlie just odium which his base 
conduct brought upon it, and boasted of his extreme clemency in allowing a single 
house to remain standing upon the New England coast ! 
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exj^editions, b\it the prudence of the Commander-in-chief clearly 
perceived liow unwise it would be to divide his small army while in 
the immediate vicinage of a powerful enemy. Besides, he was 
determined to recapture Stony Point and Fort La Fayette, and thus 
efface the desponding impression of the troops and people, engen- 
dered by so many reverses. For this purpose he sent General 
Wayne, one of the most daring, yet prudent officers of his army, 
from his encampment among the Highlands at West Point, with a 
detachment to attack the fort at Stony Point. At the same time. 
General Robert Howe, with another detachment, was sent to attempt 
the capture of Fort La Fayette, at Vcrplanck’s Point. The English 
had completed the Stony Point fort, and strongly garrisoned it. Its 
stores were abundant, and very formidable defensive preparations had 
been made. After a toilsome march of fourteen miles over high 
mountains and through deep morasses, Wayn.e arrived in sight of 
the fort about eight o’clock on the evening of the fifteenth of July, 
and, dividing his army into two columns, advanced without being 
perceived by the British. A vanguard of about one hundred and 
fifty men, noted for their skill and bravery, were put under the 
command of the brave Frenchman, Lieutenant-Colonel Floury, and 
about half-past eleven o’clock at night, while the enemy were wrap- 
ped in slumber, moved upon the fort, followed by the main body, and 
at midnight the attack commenced. The garrison was soon under 
arms, and poured a destructive fire upon the advancing columns. A 
morass that covered the works in front, was overflowed by the tide, 
and presented a serious obstacle ; but neither the broad morass, nor 
the volleys of musketry, nor the iron hail of the artillery, nor the 
strong bastioned rampart, alive with brave warriors, could avert the 
impetuous attack of the Americans, cheered on as they were by the 
loud voice of Wayne, whose blade flashed at every post of danger 
and duty.* Before the British had fairly recovered from the first 
panic of surprise, the two patriot columns advancing from different 
points, scaled the walls and met in the centre of the fortress. The 
British, ignorant of the number of the Americans, immedi- ^ 
ately surrendered, and before dawn® the stripes and stars 
floated triumphantly over the raniparts.f The number of prisoners 
was five hundred and forty-three. The enemy had sixty-three 

• General Wayne’s head was severely contused by a musket ball, before reaching 
the wmparts, which brought him to the ground. . Instantly rising upon one knee, 
he exclaimed, Inarch on ! carry me into the fort, for I will die at the head of my 
eoliimn !” The \^und proved a comparatively slight one. 

t CoIomI Fleuij^ struck the British flag with hisi own hands, and hoisted the 
Americah^tanda])l<in its place. 
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killed ; the Americans fifteen killed and eighty-lhree wounded. 
Several cannons and mortars of various sizes, a large number of 
muskets, shells, shot, and, tents, and a considerable quantity of 
stores, were captured- This was one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of the war. The commanding oflScers received the highest 
encomiums from Congress, and a grateful people poured out their 
praises upon them without stint.* 

At early dawn the next morning, Wayne, imitating the example 
of Clinton, pointed his guns upon Fort La Fayette, and opened a 
destructive fire. He expected General Howe with his division 
would be there to co-operate with him by attacking the fort on thp 
land side, but was disappointed ; and Clinton, in the meanwhile, 
hearing of the attack upon Stony Point, sent a detachment up the 
river to dislodge the Americans. Washington had previously 
ordered Wayne to dismantle and abandon the fort when it should be 
captured, his chief object being the attaifiment of the ammunition 
and stores. Finding Fort La Fayette invulnerable to his shots across 
the river, Wayne, on the approach of Clinton’s transports, ceased 
firing, and retreated back to the American camp. Clinton tried, by 
various manoeuvres, to draw Washington out from his mountain 
fastnesses ; but failing in tliis, he placed a strong garrison at Stony 
Point, and returned to New York. 

The brilliant success of Wayne at Stony Point greatly embold- 
ened tlie Americans, and the British outposts which had been con- 
stantly harassed during the winter and spring by small detachments 
of the Republican army,t now suffered more than ever, and several 
daring achievements marked the American arms. j\.inong them 


* Congress tjrdered three difTerent meditls to be struck, emblematical of the 
action, and awarded respectively to tJ<*neral Wayne^ Colonel FJeury, and Colonel 
♦Stewart. Wayne received the most flattering notices from the eminent men, civil 
and military, of the country. Benjamin Rush wrote to him, saying : — 

My deal- Sir : — There was but one thing wanting in your late successful attack 
upon Stony Point to complete your happiness; and that is, the wound you received 
should have aflccted your hearing ; for I feso* yuu will be stunned through those 
organs with your own jiraises.'* 

t During the winter, General Putnam was placed over three brigades at Danbury, 
Connecticut, and it was during his stay there, that his breakneck tbiit of descending 
a precipice on horseback, was performed. Being at West Greenwich one day, he 
was informed that the infamous Tryon, of New York, with fifteen hundred men, was 
marching on the place. He .at once assembled about one hundred and fifty soldiers, 
and planting two cannons upon a steep hill, he o]:)ened a destructive fire upon the 
enemy. When he saw the dragoons about to charge, he ordered his men to retreat 
into a swamp, while he waited until they approaclied very near, and then suddenly 
wheeling, reined liis horse straight down the precipice, where there were about One 
hundred stone steps, and thus escaped. He then sped on to Stamford, where fce 
found some militia, returned and chased Tryon back, and look about fifty prisoners. 
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was the capture of the fort at Paulus’s Hook,* by a small party 
under Major Lee, a brave young Virginian. Washington instructed 
him not to attempt to retain’ it, after capturing it, but to retreat back 
to camp as speedily as possible. Before daylight on the morning 
of the nineteenth of July, Jjee, with about three hundred Virginians 
and dismounted dragoons, reached the fort and took the garrison by 
surprise. Thirty of the enemy were killed, and one hundred and 
sixty were taken prisoners. The American loss in killed and wound- 
ed. was about a dozen. Pursuant to instructions, Lee immediately 
retreated without spiking a gun or demolishing a rampart, and, with 
his prisoners, arrived safely within the American lines. 

In June, a flotilla of thirty-seven sail, carrying three thou.sand 
troops, was sent from Boston against a Britisli station upon the 
Penobscot River, which had been planted there to prevent an incur- 
sion of the New Englanders into Nova Scotia, (jlencral Lovell 
commanded the#expedition, but on landing," he found the 
works too strong to be carried without the aid promised by 
Gates. Before its arrival, Sir George Collier, who had recently 
devastated the coast of Virginia, appeared in tlie river with a squad- 
ron from New York. Lovell immediately rc-embarked his trooj)s 
and made a show of resistance, but finding the enemy pressing upon 
him with superior force, he pushed for sliore, abandoned his vessels, 
and escaped. The flotilla was utterly destroyed, and the soldiers 
and sailors were obliged to find their way back by land through., a 
most dreary wilderness, enduring extreme hardship and suffering, 
and many perished in the woods. 

The condition of affairs in the southern States, already recorded, 
claimed and received the earnest attention of Congress, and Wash- 
ington considered it necessary to send thither a part of his little 
army, although the whole, and more, were needed for the defence 
of the northern section of the Union. D’Estaing, who was carrying 
on offensive operations against the British in the West Indies, was 
solicited to proceed immediately to the American coast, to assist in 
the labors of the fall campaign. The French commander had just 
defeated the English Admiral, Byron, and being thus almost master 
of the seas in that quarter, and having an ally at hand t to annoy his 


* Now Jersey city, opposite the south end of New York. 

f Early in the year^a transaction took place in Europe, which promised at its 
inception to be of signal service to the Americans, not so much by direct aid, as in 
crippling ^he power of Great Britain. Spain, after hesitating a long time, and 
being anic^us to recover Gibraltar, Jamaica, and the two Floridas, which Britain 
had wrestirdfrom her, at last determined to join the confederacy with France, and 
on the twelfth of April concluded with her, for that purpose, a secret treaty ol 
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enemy, he at once accepted the invitation, arid early iri September/ 
arrived upon the coast of Georgia.* 

He arrived at Savannah unexpectedly, with twenty ships of the 
line, bearing about six thousand land troops, and captured by sur- 
prise, a fifty gun ship and three frigates. General Prevost, having 
his army divided into detachments along the frontier, was not pre- 
pared for an attack, but so promptly were his orders for a general' 
rendezvous obeyed, that before the French forces could land and' 
fcfrm a junction with Lincoln, the British were nearly all concen- 
trated at Savannah, the head-quarters of the General. On the 16 th 
of September, H’Estaing appeared before the town with his whole 
force, and demanded its immediate surrender, which Prevost refused, 
having just been reinforced by Colonel Maitland. The officers of 
the allied armies, finding the place loo strong to storm, after consul- 
tation, determined upon a siege, and for that purpose brought up the 
lieavy artillery from the fleet. On the twenty-third of September 
they broke ground, but made very little progress before the first of 
October, when D’Estaing expressed his determination to leave the 
coast with his fleet, for more secure winter quarters ! He proposed, 
however, to assist in stoi'ming the place before departing. This was 
agreed to, and on the ninth of October the assault commenced upon 
the enemy’s works by a detachment of four thousand five hundred 
men, French and American, who adv,anced througb a marshy hollow 
lo.within fifty yards of the walls. They pressed forward with great 
vigor, crossed the ditch, mounted the parapet, and planted the 
American flag upon the ramparts. But in this exposed slate the 
severe fire of the enemy caused them to fall back, with great loss, 

pea^e. She had repeatedly oflTered to mediate, but Britain steadily refused, because 
the acknowledgment of the actual independence of the United wStates was a <jondi- 
tion. On the sixteenth of June, ITAirnadovar, the Spanish Ambassador, left Lon- 
don, after leaving a note containing a statement of grievances, and issuing a 
manifesto with eighty-six counts^ declaring the necessity uf reducing tlie maritime 
power of Great Britain. Letters of marque and open war followed the jiublication 
ot these documents. As stated in the text, the Americans exulted over tliis event, 
believing that the power of Britain to carry on the war here would he greatly weak- 
ened by the combination. “But,” says Murray, “she roused herself, however, 
niightily to resist this new aggression ; voluntary aids were poured in both by indi- 
vidual and public bodies ; and she showed herself able, not only to contend with the 
united navies of the Bourbons, but even to bring again into jeopardy tlie Independ- 
ence of her revolted Colonies .” — JEdinburgh Cab. Lib.^ vol. ii., p. 6J. 

As soon as Sir Henry Clinton was informed of the arrival of D'Estaing upon our 
coast, he supposed that he would proceed northward, and, with Washington, make 
a combined attack on New York, This idea alarmed him, and he at once ordered 
the evacuation of Rhode Island, where six thovisand men were stationed, and drew> 
the troops to NeW'York. Stony Point, and Verplanck’s Point, were evacuated on thci 
thirty-first of (kitober, and the garrisons taken to the city. 
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after a furious contest of an hour. During the height of the assault, 
the brave Pole, Count Pulaski, at the head of two hundred light- 
horse, charged at full speed and attempted to penetrate into the town 
and attack the British rear. Being at the head of his squadron, he 
received a bullet-wound which proved mortal, and his men, seeing 
their chief fall,* wheeled and retreated in great confusion. About 
the same time Colonel Maitland issued forth with a mixed corps of 
grenadiers and marines, charged the broken columns of the besiegers, 
and drove them back into tlie hollow by which they approached the 
walls. D’Estaing, anxious to sail before the autumnal storms should 
come on, refused to join Lincoln in a second attack upon the city, 
and consequently the siege was raised and the allied forces retreated, 
— the Americans across the fjavannah into Carolina, and the French 
on board of their vessels.! 

Sir Henry Clinton, informed of the success of the British arms at 
the south, determined to make that region his most important field 
of operations for the future, alid planned the campaign of 1780 upon 
an extensive scale. He was more induced to make such arrange- 
ments because he had just received some reinforcements from Great 
Britain. Accordingly, leaving Knyphausen, with troops sufficient 
to defend New York against Washington, Clinton sailed'* 
for Savannah, under convoy of Admiral Arbuthnot, with 
about seven thousand troops, where he arrived after a most tempest- 
uous voyage of nearly a month, losing some of his vessels by wreck, 
and all his horses, and at once began active preparations for the 
spring campaign. 

During the summer of this year, an expedition under General 
Sullivan was sent against the Indian tribes called the Six Nations, 
upon the upper sources of the Susquehanna, who, with the excejilion 
of the Oncidas, incited by British agents, had for some time carried 
on a sort of guerilla warfare agaiiist the border settlements. 
Sullivan, with about three thousand troops, left Wyoming* 
and proceeded up the Susquehanna to Tioga Point, where 
he^was joined® by General James Clinton, from the banks 


» July ai. 


c Aug. 22. 


* The name of Pulaski, like that of Kosciusko, is dear to every Amorioan, because 
he wa.s a lover of freedom, and, for the same reason, both are revered by every true 
son of Poland. He seemed to feel intensely the sentiment, “ Where Inherty dvvell'i 
there is my country.” When Stanislaus, King of Poland, heard of his death, he 
exclaimed, “ Pulaski ! always valiant, bu,t always foe to Kings !” Stanislaus had 
felt that bitter truth to his sorrow. Congress erected a monument at Savannali 
to the memory of Pulaski. 

t 'Phe Fret)ch fleet jncountered severe storms, and arrived at Brest in a greatly 
.shattered cg^^ition. D’Estaing was one of the victims of the guillotine during the 
“ Reign of Terror.” 
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of ihc Mohawk, with about sixteen hundred men, making his effective 
force' nearly five thousand. 

At Elmira, in Chemung county, Sullivan found a party of Indians 
and tories, about a thousand in number (eight hundred savages and 
two hundred whites), under the command of Brandt, Butler, and 
others who were at the massacre of Wyoming the preceding year. 
They were strongly fortified, but Sullivan at once attacked 
them,® and, after a desperate resistance, the savages retreated ** ^ 

back into the wilderness. Determined to chastise them severely, 
tJie Americans pursued them into the very heart of their country, and 
during the montli of September, they desolated the whole domain 
to the Genesee River. They burned forty Indian villages, laid waste 
corn-fields, gardens, fruit trees, and every other vestige of cultiva- 
tion left behind by the flying Indians and tories, destroying more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of corn. This expedi- 
tion was H cruel one, and was hardly justifiable by any rule of right ; 
yet it presented one of those stern necessities — an evil of great mag- 
nitude, requiring a severe remedy to avert serious consequences — 
which the exigencies of the times called forth. It greatly intimidated 
the Indians, and for a time the frontier settlements had repose. 

While the opposing armies in America, and the French and English 
fleets on that coast and in the West Indies, were alternately victori- 
ous and unsuccessful, our infant navy won new laurels upon the 
coasts of the British Islands, under the guidance of the intrepid Paul 
Jones. During the summer, the American Commissioners at Paris, 
aided by the French government, fitted out a squadron,* the com- 
mand of which was given to Jones. In July, he sailed from L’Ori- 
ent, in the Bon Homme Richard, accompanied by his squadron, and 
made directly for the western coast of Ireland. He first appeared 
off Kerry, and from thence sailed round the north of Scotland, and 
appeared off the port of Leith. There, in sight of the inhabitants, 
he captured several vessels, and was preparing to lay the town 
under contribution when a heavy storm arose and caused him to 
abandon, bis design. He then directed his course towards Flam- 
borough Head, and when near there, he fell in just at eve- ^ ^ 

ning* with a merchant fleet returning from the Baltic under 
convoy of the Scrapis, of forty-four gvtns, and the Countess of Scar- 
borough, of twenty guns. Junes, who had been engaged during the 
day in chasing and destroying one or two vessels, immediately pre- 


* The squadron consisted of the Bon Homme Richard, of forty guns, the Alliance, 
of thirty-six guns, the Pallas, a French frigate, of thirty-two guns, hired by the 
American Commissioners, and two smaller vessels. 

18 
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pared for an attack upon this convoy. About seven o’clock in the 
evening the battle began, and so near was the scene of action to the 
shore, that the heights in the vicinity were crowded with people to 
witness the dreadful scene. The conflict that ensued has scarcely a 
parallel in history, and was one of the most brilliant actions among 
the many for which the War of Independence is distinguished. 
Commodore Jones himself gave the following graphic description of 
the battle : — 

“ The battle being thus begun, was continued with unremitting 
fury. Every method was practised on both sides to gain an advan- 
tage, and rake each other ; and I must confess that the enemy’s ship, 
being much more manageable than the Bon Homme Richard, gained 
thereby several times an advantageous situation, in spite of my best 
endeavors to prevent it. As I had to deal with an enemy of greatly 
superior force, I was under the necessity of closing with him, to pre- 
vent the advantage he had over me in point of manmuvre. It was 
my intention to lay the Bon Homme Richard athwart the enemy’s 
bow ; but as that operation required great dexterity in the manage- 
ment of both sails and helm, and some of our braces being shot 
away, it did not exactly succeed to my wish. The enemy’s bow- 
sprit, however, came over the Bon Homme Richard’s poop, by the 
mizen-mast, and I made both ships fast togctlicr in that situation, 
which, by the action of the wind on the enemy’s sails, forced her 
stern close to the Bon Homme Richard’s bow, so that the ships lay 
square alongside of each other, the yards being all entangled, and 
the cannon of each ship touching the opponents. When this position 
look place it was eight o’clock, previous to which ll)c Bon Homme 
Richard had received sundry eighteen-pound shots below the water, 
and leaked very much. My battery of twelve-pounders, on which 
I had placed my chief dcpendancc, being commanded by Lieutenant 
Dale and Colonel Weibert, and manned principally with American 
seamen and French volunteers, was entirely silenced and abandoned 
As to the six old eighteen-pounders that formed the battery of the 
lower gun-deck, they did no service whatever, except firing eight 
shots in all. Two out of three of them burst at the first fire, and 
killed almost all the men who were stationed to manage them. Be- 
fore this time, too. Colonel de Chamillard, who commanded a parly 
of twenty soldiers on the poop, had abandoned that station, after 
having lost some of his men. I had now only two pieces of cannon 
(ninc-pounders) on the quarter-deck, that were not silenced, and not 
one of the heavier cannon was fired during the rest of the action. 
The purser, M. Mcc.se, who commanded the guns on the quarter- 
deck, being dangerouslv wounded in the head, I was obliged, to fill 
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his place, and with great difficulty rallied a few men and shifted over 
one of the lee quarter-deck guns, so that we afterwards played three 
pieces of nine-pounders upon the enemy. The tops alone seconded 
the fire of tliis little battery, and held out bravely during the whole 
of the action, especially the maintop, where Lieutenant Stack com- 
manded. I directed the fire of one of the three cannons against the 
mainmast, with double-headed shot, while the other two were ex- 
ceedingly well served with grape and canister-shot, to silence the 
enemy’s musketry and clear her decks, which was at last effected. 
The enemy were, as I have since understood, on the instant of call- 
ing for quarter, when the cowardice or treachery of three of my 
under-officers induced them to call to the enemy. The English 
commodore asked me if I demanded quarter, and I having answered 
him in the most determined negative, they renewed the battle with 
double fury. They were unable to stand the deck ; but the fire of 
their cannon, especially the lower battery, which was entirely formed 
of ten-pounders, was incessant ; both ships were set on fire in 
various places, and the scene was rlreadful beyond the reach of lan- 
guage. To account for the timidity of my three undcr-officers — I 
mean the gunner, the carpenter, and the masler-at-arrns — I must 
observe, that the first two were slightly wounded, and, as the ship 
had received various shots under water, and one of the pumps being 
shot away, the carpenter expressed his fears that she would sink, 
and the Cther two concluded that she was sinking, which occasioned 
the gunner to run aft on the poop, williout my knowledge, to strike 
the colors. Fortunately for me, a cannon-ball had done that befijre, 
by carrying away the ensign-staff ; he was therefore reduced to the 
necessity of sinking, as he supposed, or of calling for quarter, and 
he preferred the latter. 

“ All this time the Bon Homme Richard had sustained the action 
alone, and the enemy, though much superior in force, would have 
been very glad to have got clear, as appears by their own acknow- 
ledgments, and by their having let go an anchor the instant that I 
laid them on board, by which means they would have escaped, had 
I not made them well fast to the Bon Homme Richard. 

“ At last, at half-past nine o’clock, the Alliance appeared, and I 
now thought the battle at an end ; but, to my utter astonishment, he 
discharged a broadside full into the stern of the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard. We called to him for God’s sake to forbear firing into the Bon 
Homme Richard ; yet they passed along the oti side of the ship, 
and continued firing. There was no possibility of his mistaking the 
Bon Homme Richard for the enemy’s ship, there being the most 
essential difference in their appearance and construction. Besides, it 
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was then full moonlight, and the sides of the Bon Homme Richard 
were all black, while the sides of the prize were all yellow. Yet, 
for the greater security, I showed the signal of our reconnaissance, by 
putting out three lanterns, one at the head, another at the stern, and 
the third in the middle, in a horizontal line. Every tongue cried 
that he was firing into the wrong ship, but nothing availed ; he 
passed round, firing into the Bon Homme Richard’s head, stern, and 
broadside, and by one of his volleys killed seyerai of my best meny 
aud mortally wounded a good officer on the forecastle. My situation 
was really deplorable ; the Bon Homme Richard received various 
shots under water from the Alliance ; the leak gained on the pumps, 
and the fire increased much on board both ships. Some officers 
persuaded me to strike, 'of whose courage and good sense I entertain 
a high opinion. My treacherous master-at-arms let loose all my 
prisoners without my knowledge, and my prospects became gloomy 
indeed. I would not, however, give up the point. The enemy’s 
mainmast began to shake, their firing decreased fast, ours rather 
increased, and the British colors were struck at half an hour past ten 
o’clock.” 

The Countess of Scarborough was also taken by the Pallas, but 
the merchantmen escaped. Jones sailed for Holland %vith his prizes, 
and anchored off the Texel on the third of October. The value of 
the prizes taken during his short cruise of less than three months, 
was estimated at upwards of a quarter of a million of dollars. ThtJ 
Frencli government publicly gave him thanks, and Louis XVI. con- 
ferred upon him the Order of Merit. Congress also honored him 
with a vote of thanks, and by their order a gold medal was struck to 
commemorate the victory over the Serapis. 

Thus ended the warlike operations of the year 1779. The main 
division of the American army of the north went into winter-quarters 
at Morristown, New Jersey, under the immediate personal command 
of Washington, and 'strong detachments were stationed at West 
Point and other posts on the Hudson, and the cavalry were cantoned 
in Connecticut. The manifest designs of Clinton against the 
south, and the defeat of the Americans at Savannah, induced the 
Commander-in-chief to send a reinforcement to General Lincoln’s 
army ; and before the middle of December two of the North Caro- 
lina regiments and the whole of the Virginia line marched to the 
south, leaving the main army in quite a weak condition. The 
scarcity of provisions, and the depreciated value of the continental 
money, soon threatened a total dissolution of the army. The soldiers 
wore put upon allowance before the close of. January, and finally, 
prevent the catasiroi^he of a general rebellion, incited by starvation, 
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Washington was obliged to resort to measures similar to those 
adopted during the winter of 1778, at Valley Forge,* and thus he 
managed to keep his little army together. 

On the twenty-seventh of September, Congress proceeded to elect 
a minister to negotiate a treaty of peace and also of commerce, with 
Great Britain, hoping by that means to conclude the war and 
establish the independence of the States through the instrumentality 
of diplomacy, rather than shed more blood. John Adams was 
elected to this important office, and immediately proceeded to enter 
\ipon its duties.! John Jay was elected the same day minister to 
Spain, for general negotiations and for the special purpose of con- 
cluding some definite adjustment of boundaries between the Spanish 
possessions and the Slates of the confederacy. Mr. Jay did not 
reach Spain until March, 1780. In November, M. Gerard, the 
French Minister to the United States, was succeeded by the Cheva- 
lier Luzerne, a man of great influence, and highly esteemed by both 
governments. 

The prospects of the American cause at the close of this year 
were as gloomy as at any previous period of the war. Tiie alliance 
with France, upon which so much hope had rested, proved exceed- 
ingly inefficient, and it is quite doubtful whether, up to the time in 
question, that alliance was not detrimental rather than useful. It 
is true, the diversion of the English navy from our coast by 
the fleet of D’Estaing, anjl the necessity experienced by the 
British government to keep a respectable land force in the West 
Indies, and also a force sufficient at home to repel a threatened 
invasion of the combined armies of France and Spain, greatly 
cgppled her power, and prevented that vigorous prosecution of the 
war here which greater numbers would have effected. But this 
negative aid was doubtless balanced by the apathy of the Americans, 
an Upathy arising from a too great reliance upon French fleets and 
armjus, and a belief that the belligerent position of Spain and Hol- 
land^owards England, would coerce the latter into negotiations for 
peace. In addition to these causes for apprehending the loss to the 
Americans of that independence they had so boldly asserted, was the 
more foftnidable one of internal dissension and want of harmony in 
the councils of our infant nation, having their origin in tlie hydra 

* He demanded from each county in New Jersey, a certain quantity of meat and 
flour to be brought into camp within six days. Unlike the inhabitants of Pennsylva- 
nia, the pec.iple of New Jersey verv cheerfully complied with the demand, notwith- 
standing they had been heavily taxed on former occasions. 

t Owing to local feelings, there were several ballotings for this office. on the 
twenty-sixth, the member# being equally divided in their choice between Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Jay. 
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of party spirit, whose pestiferous breath has ever been, and ever 
will be, a mephitic influence, paralysing, if not utterly destroying, 
the energies of every enterprise over which it is diffused. And 
worse than all, so far as the good opinion and the hoped-for aid of 
Europe was concerned, our diplomatic agents abroad had been 
engaged in personal disputes, which finally created parties at home 
and led to measures that alarmed every true friend of the cause. 

Some of these foreign agents were recalled, among whom was the 
ardent but injudicious Silas Deane, who was charged with having 
exceeded his powers in engaging French officers to go to the United 
Slates, with promises of rank and pay, which could not be redeemed ; 
and in other respects his conduct was censured. Deane, as soon as 
he arrived, requested Congress to appoint a commissioner to inquire 
into his conduct, but thinking there was unnecessary delay" in com- 
plying with his request, he published an inflammatory address to the 
people of the United States, in which he poured out the vials of his 
wrath upon the heads of all his opponents, some of whom were 
among the most distinguished men in the country, charging tliem 
with selfishness, chicanery, and personal ambition. Thomas Paine, 
who was then the Secretary of Congi'ess for Foreign Affairs, and one 
of the most ardent defenders of American freedom, wrote a caustic 
reply to Deane in one of his papers signed “ Common Sense,” in 
which he unhesitatingly accused him of fraudulent attempts, while 
in Europe, to enrich himself by means of his agency ; and pointed to 
the fact that a sum of money sent tff America from Louis XVI. 
before the consummation of the Treaty of Alliance, appeared in 
Deane’s account as a loan, when, as Paine asserted, it was a free 
gift from that monarch. The papers in Paine’s possession, as For- 
eign Secretary, gave him every facility for information, and tins 
facility he indiscreetly used by copying from diplomatic documents 
in his office. The French Minister to Congress, Gerard, knowing 
these charges to come from the pen of Paine, memorialized that body 
upon the subject, and defended his sovereign against the serious 
charge of having given aid to the revolted Colonies of a power with 
which he was then in alliance. Through the influence of Gerard 
and the political enemies of Paine, the Secretary was cited to appear 
as a delinquent at the bar of Congress, where he at once acknow- 
ledged the authorship of the article. As soon as he withdrew, 
resolutions for his dismissal from office, on the ground of an abuse 
of trust and confidence, in publishing' extriicts from secret corres- 
pondence in his possession, were offered, but before any were 
adopted, Paine sent in his resignation, disgusted at the temporizing 
and factious spirit which he saW daily increasing around him. 
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President Laurens’s letter. Its oObci upon the people. 

The ferment of the public mind was greatly augmented at this 
time by the publication, in a New York newspaper,* of an extract 
from a letter alleged to have been written by Mr. Laurens, the 
President of Congress, to Governor Huiston, of Georgia, which 
letter had been seized among other papers of the Governor by the 
enemy during their invasion of that State. This letter accused 
a large portion of the delegates in Congress of being devoid of 
integrity and patriotism, and spoke of the times as remarkable for 
corruption. Notwithstanding there was some truth in these allega- 
tions, in particular instances, yet, as a body, the American Congress 
still maintained its high character for integrity and patriotism, 
obscured, it must be confessed, by rancorous party spirit. The letter 
ascribed to Laurens was considered a forgery, and yet it had a 
powerful effect upon the people, and, combined with other causes 
alluded to, made every true patriot tremble for his country’s inde- 
pendence. 

These things caused Washington a great deal of anxiety, and his 
hopeful spirit at limes almost gave way to despondency. He saw 
a powerful enemy putting forth new energies ; an ally comparatively 
incflicient ; the public treasury empty ; the circulating medium of 
his country almost worthless ; his army discontented with low fare 
and slow pay, and on the verge of mutiny ; and Congress, the 
strong right arm of power on which rested .the dearest interests of 
the country, convulsed and paralysed by dissensions within. In 
view of these dark shadows tipon the landscape, where long ere this 
he had hoped to see nothing but sunny smiles, he was forced to 
declare that “ friends and foes w’crc combining to pull down the 
fabric they had been raising at the expense of so much lime, blood, 
and treasure.”! 

* Rivington’s Royal Gazette,” the printing establishment of which was de- 
stroyed in 1775, by a party of Connecticut militia under Captain Isaac Sears, called 
‘‘King Sears.” It was re-established in 1770, when the British took possession of 
the city. 

t Washington’s Letters. 
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CHAPTER X . 



Ill HENRY CLINTON, as we have 
before observed, departed from New 
York at tlie close of December, under 
convoy of several ships of the line, 
commanded by Adn\iral Arbutlinot, and 
proceeded with between seven and eight 
thousand troops, to make an attack upon 
the more defenceless States of the south. 
He also took with him an immense 
amount of military stores and provi- 
sions, determined to prosecute the war with so much vigor as to 
bring it to a close during the projected campaign. He was pretty 
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well informed of the financial embarrassments of the Americans ; of 
the party dissensions in CoiJgress, and the greatly impoverished state 
of the country ; and he relied almost as much upon the silent destruc- 
tiveness of these causes to insure his success, as upon his arms. 

The fleet with Clinton’s army had not proceeded far from Sandy 
Hook, when it was overtaken by a terrible storm and driven far 
from its course. Some of the transports were captured by American 
privateers, others were lost, and all were damaged to some extent. 
A vessel containing all the heavy ordnance for the siege of Charles- 
ton, was lost, and nearly all of the horses belonging to the artillery 
and cavalry perished. It was the last of January before Clinton 
reached Savannah, when he immediately began to repair his losses, 
and to endeavor, if possible, to obtain recruits and horses for his 
cavalry, from among the tory population.* On the tenth of Febru- 
ary, he departed from Savannah for the siege of Charleston. Gene- 
ral Lincoln, who was at Charleston, anticipating this expedition from 
the north, had employed the time in making preparations for a 
vigorous defence. He had with him about two thousand regulars, 
one thousand militia, and a large body of armed citizens. With tins 
force within the city, and the sure expectation of preventing the 
British from passing the bar at the entrance between Sullivan’s and 
Long Island, Lincoln prepared for a successful defence. 

On the eleventh of February, Sir Henry Clinton took possession 
of some of the islands south of the city, where he remained more 
than a month, when he crossed the Ashley River with the advance 
of his army, and, on the first of April, commenced the erection of 
batteries within eight hundred yards of the American works. They 
consisted of a chain of redoubts, lines, and batteries, across the penin- 
sula from the Ashley to the Cooper Rivers, upon which were 
mounted eighty cannons and mortars. In front of this was a canal 
filled with water, and before the canal were two rows of abattis ami 
a picketed ditch.f In addition to these defences, the Americans liad 
a flotilla within the harbor, consisting of nine frigates (one a French 
vessel) and several galleys. 

* Disaffection to the American cause, and an adhesion to the Crown, were daily 
increasing at the south. The protraction of the war and consequent misery, and 
the succession of defeats experienced by the Americans, made the people sigh for 
peace. Governor Rutledge had been invested with dictatorial powers, and when 
Clinton approached he called out the militia, but the response was feeble. He then 
commanded all having property in the city, who were on the muster-roll, to join- 
the garrison immediately, or suffer the penalty of confiscation. But even tins 
rigorous measure did n:.t have the desired effect, and the garrison, when attacked, 
did not number five thousand men, including regulars, militia, and seamen. 

t I’hese defences-were constructed under the superintendence of a French eng»' 
neer named Laumay. 
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On the ninth of April, Admiral Arbuthnot, favored by a strong 
southerly wind tind a high tide, passed Fort Moultrie with little 
opposition, and anchored his fleet in the harbor within cannon-shot 
of the town. On his approach the American flotilla abandoned its 
station and proceeded to the city. The British batteries being at the 
same time prepared to open a fire upon the town. General Clinton 
and Admiral Arbuthnot then jointly sent a summons to ^ 
General Lincoln to surrender.® The latter promptly refused, ** 
when a destructive fire from the ships and batteries was opened upi^i 
the town. 

In the meanwhile, the Americans had assembled a corps at Monk?s 
Corner, on the upper part of Cooper River, and about thirty miles 
from Charleston, where they received recruits and also provisions 
for the city. From this point they determined, when a suflicient 
force should be collected, to invest the besiegers in the rear, and 
thus bring them within the range of two fires. This corps was 
under the command of General Huger, and Clinton observed his 
movements with .some alarm. He at once ceased his attack upon 
the city and despatched a detachment of fourteen hundred men, 
commanded by Colonel Webster, accompanied by Colonels Tarleton 
and Ferguson, all men distinguished for valor, to attack the Republi- 
cans at Monk’s Corner. They arrived about three o’clock in the 
morning, and took the Americans completely by surprise. ^ ^,riU4 
They were instantly routed, and all were slain who did not 
seek safety in flight. General Huger, and Colonels Washington and 
Jamieson,* were among those who escaped by throwing themselves 
into a morass. The British captured four hundred horses and a 
larj^e quantity of provisions and other military stores. Cornwallis 
having taken the command on the left bank of the river, the enemy 
swept the whole country along that side, to Charleston, and thus the 
city became completely invested, and supplies of men and provisions 
were effectually cut off'. 

Soon after the surprise of the garrison at Monk’s Corner, Tarle- 
lon, by a circuitous route, came stealtliily upon an American corps 
upon the Santee River, and so sudden was his movement, that the 
Americans, who had their horses all saddled, had not time 
to mount, and vvere completely dispersed.® 

About this time. Sir Henry Clinton received a reinforcement of 
three thousand men ; and seeing resistance comparatively useless, 
Lincoln propdsed measures to secure his little army from destruc- 


c May G. 


* Tlie commanding officer into whose hands Andr6 was subsequently dcliveted 

^ter his arrest. c 
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tion ; but the principal inhabitants, remembering the brutality 
of the British on like occasions elsewhere, prevailed upon him 
to only offer terms of capitulation favorable to the people, and 
on condition that the garrison should be allowed to serve again 
in the American army. This proposition Clinton rejected, and 
the siege steadily progressed. On the sixth of May Fort Moultrie 
surrendered, and all the outposts successively fell. The broken 
remnant of the American cavalry, which had been collected by 
Colonel White, were again dispersed by Tarleton, and the be- 
sieged saw nothing but destruction before them. The enemy had 
been advancing for two days, and the third parallel which Clinton 
had formed, being completed, preparations were made for a general 
assault. To spare the people of the town all the horrors of an 
assault and storm, General Lincoln concluded to surrendera 
upon the conditions offered by Clinton at first.* Pursuant 
to these terms, the garrison piled their arms, and a division of the 
British army under General Leslie, took possession of Charleston. 
The loss of the British in killed and wounded, was two hundred and 
sixty-eight, and of the Americans two hundred and fifty-four. 'I'lic 
number of American prisoners was about six thousand, including 
about one thousand American and French seamen. There weic a 
great number of officers, and this made an imposing appearance in 
the report of the British commander. The Deputy Governor and 
half of the Members of the Council of the province, seven generals, 
a commodore, nine colonels, fourteen lieutenant-colonels, fifteen 
majors, eighty-four captains, eighty-four lieutenants, and thirty-two 
second lieutenants and ensigns, were among the prisoners taken. 
Nearly four hundred pieces of ordnance were captured, and all the 
naval force in the vicinity was either seized or destroyed. 

Never was there a triumph and defeat more complete, or which 
seemed more to assure the reunion to Britain of at least a large 
portion of her revolted Colonies. With very small exceptions, tlio 
whole military force of the Americans stationed in the southern 
States, including all its means and implements of war, was at once 
captured.. A great proportion of the inhabitants, partly through fear, 
and partly from honest sentiment, testified their satisfaction, while 

• The garrison were allowed some of the honors of war. They were to march 
out and deposit their arms between the canal and their lines ; hut the drums were 
not to play a British march, nor were the colors to be reversed ; the regular troops 
and seamen keeping their baggage, were to remain prisoners of war ; the inildia 
were to return home as prisoners on parole : the citizens of all descriptions were 
also to be considered a.s prisoners on parole, but their property was to be respected ; 
and the officers of the army and navy were to retain their servants, swords, pistols, 
and baggage. 
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the patriots and the lukewarm gave a silent acquiescence. There 
was scarcely a soldier in South Carolina or Georgia, who was not 
either a prisoner on parole, or in arms for the Crown.* 

Clinton had been secretly assured that he would receive ample 
support from the torics as soon as he should reach the State, and 
confident that his victory would confirm the wavering and intimidate 
a multitude of the less valiant republicans, he at once set about 
establishing a royal government there again. He published a pro- 
clamation, promising to the people a renewal of all their former 
privileges, with the addition that they should not be taxed, unless by 
their own consent. He soon after issued another, absolving the 
militia from their paroles, and earnestly exhorting them to join with 
the other citizens in support of the British cause. 

In the meanwhile, he determined to have entire possession of the 
State, and for this purpose, before the ardor of victory should cool, 
he sent out three detachments to take possession of important posts. 
One expedition seized the post of Ninety-Six ; another scoured the 
country bordering on the Savannah River ; a third, under Cornwallis, 
passed the Santee, and captured Georgetown, about six miles north- 
cast from Charleston. A body of about four hundred patriots, under 
Colonel Buford, who were retreating towards North Carolina, were 
pursued and overtaken by Colonel Tarleton, who gave no 
quarter, and they were nearly all cut to pieces.! “ These 
expeditions proving successful, the capital of the Slate in his pos- 
session, the people flocking to his standard from all quarters, and 
the whole State comparatively quiet, Clinton left Cornwallis in com- 
mand of about four thousand troops, to maintain, and if possible, 
c.vtend, his conquests, and on the fifth of June sailed for New York. 

f 5 ir Henry Clinton had no sooner departed, than bands with intre- 
pid leaders, began to collect in various parts of the State, particu- 
larly on the frontiers, and by a sort of guerilla warfare, greatly 
annoyed the British troops. Colonel Sumter was the most distin- 
guished of these partisan leaders, and gave the British a great deal 
ol trouble. Although repulsed in an attack which he made upon 
them at Rocky Mount,* yet he was not disheartened, and 4j„,y3(,. 
soon after surprised and completely routed a large body of 
British regulars and lories at a place called Hanging Rock.*^ Aug.o. 
This event gave the republicans great joy, and restored their confi- 
dence, while the loyalists again began to tremble with fear. 


* Murray, vol. ii., p. OO. 

t Alter that, wliou any furious engagetneut took place, of a brutal character, it 
Was called Tarletou's quarters. 
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Early in the Spring, Washington had perceived the necessity of 
a much stronger force in the Carolinas, and he made arrangements 
for the march of troops from Maryland and Delaware, and called out 
the militia . of Virginia and North Carolina. These forces were 
placed under the command of the Baron de Kalb, an eminent Ger- 
man officer ; but General Gates was soon after placed by Congress 
in command of the whole southern army, and began his journey 
thitherward in March. TIis progress was a very tardy one, owing to 
a want of money and military stores and provisions, and it was the 
beginning of August before he reached Camden, about one hundred 
and ten miles north-west from Charleston. He had with him about 
four thousand men, chiefly militia, and encamped at Clermont, about 
thirteen miles from Camden. Lord Rawdon, who was in command 
of a division of the British army in that quarter, concentrated his 
forces at the former place. Gates determined to push offensive 
operations vigorously, hoping to cause Lord Rawdon to fall back 
upon Charleston, but that General, as soon as he received tidings of 
a. Aug 14 approach of the Americans, gave notice to Cornwallis, 
who was at Charleston, and he immediately hastened" to 
join him. 

On the night of the fifteenth of August, both armies moved for an 
attack, each ignorant of the otlier’s design. The two vanguards met 
near Sander’s Creek, and commenced firing in the dark. But both 
presently halted, formed into line, ceased firing, and awaited dayliglit 
to commence again. At early dawn a general engagement 
* commenced* between the two armies, and the first terrible 

onset of the enemy’s regulars upon the raw militia, decided the fate 
of the battle. The British charged with fixed bayonets, and soon put 
the Virginia and Carolina militia to flight. The Maryland and Dela- 
ware regiments fought more bravely, and for a while seemed to give 
assurance of victory, compelling tlie enemy several times to retire. 
At length the whole force of the enemy was directed towards these two 
corps, and a tremendous shower of bullets was poured incessantly 
into their ranks. Cornwallis attacked them at the same lime with 
fixed bayonets, which compelled them to give way, and as they 
broke. Colonel Tarleton’s cavalry charged upon them and dispersed 
them with great slaughter. Baron de Kalb, while exerting himself 
with great bravery to prevent the loss of the battle^ received eleven 
wounds, and soon after expired.* In this engagement about five 
hundred of the British were killed and wounded. It is impossible 


• • On the fourteenth of October, Congress resolved to erect a monument to his 
memory in Ahnapolis. 
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to estimate the loss of the Americans in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, as no returns of the militia were made after the action. British 
authors state the loss at about two thousand, while the Americans 
make it only one thousand. General Gates retreated to Charlotte 
and from thence to Hillsborough, with the remnant of his forces. 

On the evening before the battle of Sander’s Creek,® Colo- ^ 
nel Sumter, who had been sent against a post of the enemy 
on the Wateree, made a successful attack, and captured about forty 
wagons and one hundred prisoners. While Sumter was on his way 
to join Gates, Colonel Tarleton with his cavalry rode into 
the camp and took him completely by surprise.* Sumter’s 
troops were quite exhausted by labor and want of sleep, and made 
but a feeble resistance, many saving themselves by flight into the 
woods and swamps. Tarleton recaptured the English prisoners, and 
conveyed them in triumph back to the British camp. 

Believing the State again completely subdued, Cornwallis adopted 
very rigorous measures to coerce the inhabitants into submission to 
royal authority.* Private rights were trampled under foot, and 
social organization was completely superseded by the iron rule of 
military despotism. But these violent measures, as usual, failed to 
olTect their object, for, notwithstanding the spirit of the people was 
awed and greatly restrained, yet it was not broken or subdued. 

Early in September, Cornwallis sent Colonel Ferguson, an active 
partisan, with about sixteen hundred loyalist militia, to sweep the 
country to the frontiers of Virginia, and encourage the lories to take 
up arms. The most abandoned and profligate joined his standard, 
and the excesses which they committed aroused the militia of the 
borders, and soon powerful bands were organized. The republicans 
rode on fleet horses, carrying only a rifle, a blanket, and knapsack, 
and making the earth their bed at night. They moved with a 


^ Cornwallis sent orders to his various commanders to hoxyguistajiter every mili- 
tiaman who, having served in the British army, had joined the Americans. Fear- 
ing also the influence of many of the leading patriots in that (juarter, he violated 
the faith of a conquering general, and broke the stipulations of their parole. By 
his order, the Lieutenant Governor (Gadsden), most f)f the civil and militia officers, 
and some others of the friendH of the republicans, of character, were taken ^ 
out of their beds and houses® by aTiiiod parties, and collected at the 
Exchange, from whence they were conveyed on boai’d a guard-slup and transporte<l 
to St AugUvStine, in Florida. Strong remonstrance against this perfidious act was 
made, l)ut all in vain, and the British commander, unable to defend such conduct, 
endeavored to silence appeals by refusing to receive them. The people became 
greatly exasperated ; many loyalists embraced the cause of the republicans, and a 
mingled cry of vengeance, and execration of the British standaiNi, went forth from 
a thousand lips hitherto timorously silent, or defensive of the British Crown. 
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rapidity to which ordinary troops were strangers, and even Tarleton 
was baffled in all his pursuits of them. 

Ferguson having learned that about three thousarid of these bor- 
derers had, mustered in a phalanx to oppose him, began a rapid 
retreat towards tiie main army ; but being informed that about 
sixteen hundred of them were in pursuit of him, he felt the hope- 
lessness of escaping from, their astonishing swiftness, and took post 
on King’s Mountain, an eminence near the boundary line between 
a Oct 7 North and South Carolina, where he awaited an attack. 

They ascended the mountain in three divisions,* the first, 
of which was charged by Ferguson and his men with fixed bayo- 
nets, and driven back ; but the Americans attacked them on every 
side from the coverts of trees, rocks, and ravines, and the British fell 
in great numbers. At length Colonel Ferguson was mortally 
wounded, and his whole force was immediately routed, with the loss 
of three hundred killed and wounded and eight hundred taken prison- 
ers. Among the spoils, fifteen hundred stands of arms were cap- 
tured. The loss of the Americans was only twenty. 

In the meantime, Cornwallis had pushed on to Salisbury, near 
Virginia, and, in expectation of his reaching that State, a reinforce- 
ment intended for him, under General Leslie, was ordered to enter 
the Chesapeake. But when Cornwallis heard of the defeat of Fer- 
guson, he was much alarmed lest this victorious band should 
greatly increase and overrun South Carolina, where he fondly hoped 
all would be quiet for a while. He accordingly retraced his steps, 
and Leslie was instructed to proceed to Charleston.* 

While these events were transpiring, General Sumter, t notwith- 
standing his defeat, had again collected a band of volunteers, and 
continued to harass the enemy greatly. General Marion, f an intre- 
pid leader, with about two hundred daring men, also annoyed the 
British outposts continually, and so skilful were his manoeuvres, that 
even Tarleton could not hunt him down. He was constantly c\itting 
ofT straggling parties of the enemy, and kept the tories completely in 
check. He subsequently performed signal service to the American 

* This retreat was a disastrous one, and exceedingly disheartening to the British 
troops. It rained nearly all the time, the mud in some places was knee-deep, and 
streams of every size had to be forded. Lord Cornwallis fell sick, and the manage- 
ment of the retreat was left to Lord Rawdon, the second in command. They reached 
Camden (from whence they started) on the twenty-ninth of October. 

t Colonel Sumter was created Brigadier-General by Governor Rutledge soon 
after his first daring exploits on the borders of the Carolinas. 

f Marlon was at the siege of Charleston and held the rank of Colonel. He was 
wounded and disabled from commanding his regiment. He was soon alter promoted 
to Brigadier by Governor Rutledge. 
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cause, and no name is more highly honored at the south than that of 
Francis Marion. 

On the twelfth of November, Major Wernys made an attack upon 
Sumter at Broad River, but the British were defeated with the loss 
of their commander taken prisoner. On the twentieth of November, 
Sumter was attacked by Colonel Tarleton, at Blackstock, but, after 
a severe loss, the British were obliged to retreat and leave Sumter 
victorious upon the field. The latter immediately crossed the river, 
but so severe had been his loss during the engagement, that the cour- 
age of his men failed, and nearly his whole band became dispersed. 

Gates used every exertion to collect and reorganize his defeated 
army, and reinforcements were forwarded to him. But his defeat, 
as is often the case, incurred reproaches, and Wasliington was called 
upon to institute an inquiry into his conduct, and to nominate another 
commander. He named the brave General Greene, one of the most 
talented officers in the Continental army ; and Washington assured 
Congress that all Greene needed to insure victory was troops and 
supplies in reasonable quantity. When Greene arrived at ^ 
the point of command," the army numbered about two thou- 
sand men, nearly all of whom were regulars, and he immediately 
concei'tcd some movements to support the cause in South Carolina, 
and endeavor to cut off Cornwallis from tlie upper country. Thus 
closed the military events of the year at the south. Let us nowturii 
our attention northward. 

Immediately after Sir Henry Clinton left New York for the * 
south,* the most intense cold weather prevailed, and the bay 
and harbor in the vicinity of that city were completely frozen over. 
Thus cut off from supplies of aid from the sea, the British troops in the 
city might have been easily captured with a small force, but so greatly 
reduced was Washington’s army in numbers, dispirited by priva- 
tions, and, in fact, influenced by a spirit of mutiny, that he was obligeii 
to see the golden moment pass by while he was compelled to be com- 
paratively inactive. An ineffectual attempt was indeed made against 
a post upon Staten Island by Lord Stirling, with a detach- ^ 
ment under his command,® but the ice was so strong in the 
bay that the enemy received reinforcements from New York, who 
marched over upon this brittle bridge, and obliged Stirling to retreat, 
during the night, back to the American camp. This was the only 
expedition attempted by Washington during the winter, because of 
the extreme weakness of his little army — weak not only in numbers, 
but physically weak, from actual privations,* and weak in moral 

* There were whole days on which Washington had neither biscuit nor bread to 
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strength from the crushing operations of foreshadowing despair. 
Murmurs, also, were dail}^ increasing in frequency and intensity, and 
symptoms of a general mutiny soon after appeared. 

But the drooping spirits of the Americans were greatly revived 
by the joyful news communicated to Congress and to the Command- 
er-in-chief by La Fayette on his arrival from France.* “ He 
a May ^nnounccd the good tidings that France was about sending 
money for the treasury, and troops for the armies of America, and 
that the latter were already embarked when he left, and doubtless 
were on their way.t Washington received by the hands of La 
Fayette, a commission from Louis XVI. appointing him Lieutenant- 
Ceneral of the armies of France, and V'^ice-Admiral of its fleets. 
This was done to prevent any difficulties that might occur on the 
score of etiquette ; and it was arranged that as the French were to 
be considered auxiliaries they were to cede the post of honor to the 
.Americans ; and Lieutenant-General Count de llochambcau, the 
commander of tlie French expedition, was to place himself under 
the American Commander-in-chief. These arrangements were 
highly satisfactory, and during the stay of the French army in 
America the very best understanding prevailed among the respective 
officers. t 

b June? Early in June,* General Knyphausen detached about five 
thousand men under the general command of Brigadier 


f^ive his fanushed men, and the forage having failed, a great proportion of his 
horses perished, or were rendered usele.ss. 

♦ The militia, greatly inspirited, flocked to the American standard; Congre.'S 
exhibited new vigor ; capitalists came forward with pecuniary aid, and the women 
t»f America, true to their character, were foremost in giving assistance. In Thila- 
delphia they formed a society, placing Mrs. Washington at its head, and after sub- 
scribing, themselves, to the extent of their ability, they went from house to house 
soliciting aid and stimulating patriotic sentiment, and, by their e.xertions, large 
suras were placed in the military chest. Other cities followed their noble examjile, 
and large sums of money w'ere thus collected and appropriated to the use of tlie 
republican army. It may not be inappropriate to notice here one of a hundred 
instances of the hearty co-operation in the cause, of the American women. In an 
old paper (Green’s New London Gazette) dated Nov, 20, 1770, is the following an- 
nouncement: — “On the eighteenth of September, several of the most respectable 
ladies in East Haddam, about thirty in number, met at J. Chapman’s and husked, 
in four or five hours, about two hundred and forty bu.sliel.s of corn. A noble exam- 
ple, so necessary in this bleeding country, wdiile their fathers and brothers were 
fighting the battles of the nation.” 

t This expedition was, in a great measure, the result of the untiring pci*sonal 
exertions of La Fayette, and he did not quit his country until he saw^ the expedition 
ready to sail. Congress, appreciating his noble and timely service, complimented 
him by a vote of thanks; and his presence here gave great hopes to the Amcri( ans. 

t As a compliment to the French, and as a token of friendship, the American 
officers wwe cockades of black and white intermixed, the former being the color 
of the American cockade, the latter of the French. 
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Mathews, who passed over from Staten Island into New Jersey, 
landing at Elizabethtown Point. From that place they marched up 
the country towards Springfield, burning the village of Connecticut 
Farms (now Union) on their way. Sir Henry Clinton had just 
arrived from the south, and hoping to bring Washington into ' a 
general action, passed over with Knyphausen into New Jersey 
with some additional troops. Washington had sent ja. detachment 
from his camp at Morristown, and compelled the British to withdraw 
from Springfield, but, being deceived by some movements of Clinton, 
he left General Greene at the latter place, and marched towards the 
Hudson highlands. The British attacked and defeated Greene, took 
possession of and burned the town, and then returned to New York ; 
for Clinton, being in hourly expectation of the arrival of the French 
expedition, was unwilling to have his force separated and w-eakened 
by these almost fruitless operations. The only inducement Knyp- 
hausen had to send out this expedition was the hope that the reported 
defection of the American troops might be increased, and a general 
revolt obtained. 

Early in July," intelligence was received that the French “ 
licet* had been seen olF the Capes of Virgijiia, and on the twelfth it 
entered the harbor of Newport, in Rhode Island. The fleet was 
commanded by Chevalier Ternay,t and had on board six thousand 
troops under the command of Count de Rochambeau, an expcrience<l 
olficer, who had served with much distinction in the “ Seven Years’ 
War.” A second division of the French army destined for America, 
was left at Brest waiting for transports. It was subsequently block- 
aded by an English fleet, and never reached its destination. The 
forces of Rochambeau were not sufficient to meet the emergency, 
aifd the combined armies did not number as manj'^ as the single 
division of the enemy in New York-I; Washington meditated a joint 
attack by sea and land upon New York, but, on the arrival of a 
naval reinforcement for the British, he abandoned it until Admiral de 
Guichen with his fleet should arrive from the West Indies, an event 
daily looked for. Clinton also meditated an attack upon the French 
fleet and troops at Newport, but his delay in equipping his vessels 
was so great that the place was made too strong for him, and he 


* It consisted of seven ships of the line, some frigutes, and a number of trans- 
ports. 

t Ternay died at Newport while in command of the squadron, 
t The American army, in the planof tJie campaign of 17 s 0 , was fixed at thirty-five 
thousand two hundred and eleven men, instead of which, the actual force in the 
field and under arms, at the end of June, amounted to only about five thousand five 
hundred men. 
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abandoned the enterprise. The arrival, soon after, of Admiral Rod- 
ney, made the British complete masters of the seas. As the season 
was advancing, and it was evident that little could be done during 
the remainder of the year, it was determined to remain in a defen- 
sive attitude, and prepare for the next campaign.* For this purpose, 
Wasliington and Rochambeau met in conference at Hart- 

/I Sept* 21» 

ford," and thcr6 completed llicir plans for the following year. 

It was during this conference at Hartford, and the absence of 
Washington from his head-quarters, that an event occurred which, 
but for the overruling interposition of Providence, would have utterly 
destroyed the American cause and made the republicans bond-slaves 
again to the King and Parliament of Great Britain. This was the 
Treason of Arnold. 

When, in the spring of 1778, the British evacuated Philadelphia, 
General Arnold was stationed there by Washington, with some troops 
of the Pennsylvania line, as military Governor. The state of his 
wounds was the reason why he was not engaged in more active 
service ; but the Commander-in-chief, who detested his vices, appre- 
ciated his great bravery and military talents, and was unwilling to 
have them remain idle. Arnold took possession of the mansion 
formerly occupied by William Penn, and, furnishing it sumptuously, 
lived there in the most extravagant slyle.f His private fortune was 
by no means adequate to the support of such style, and embarrass- 
ment very soon followed. Rather than retrench his expenses and 
live within his means, he chose to procure money by a system of 
fraud and injustice,]: which soon produced discontents, and he Avas 

* In November, the French troops wont into winter-quarters at Newport, and the 
cavalry^ detached from the legion of the Due de Laiizun, were sent to tlie harraclis 
constunfcted at Lebanon, in Connectk'ut. — See Count de Rochambean's JV^arrativc 
of the Campaigns of the French army in the United States, 

t Arnold had recently married. It was from one of the disaffected or tory families 
that he selected his wife. He loved her with passionate fondness, and she deserved 
}iis attachment, by her virtues and solidity of understanding. In addition to tliese 
advantage.s, she po.ssessed an extraordinary share of beantv, distinguishable even in 
a country where nature has been ])rodigal of her favors to the sex. A considerable 
time before this marriage, when Philadelphia was still in the hands of tlic enemy, 
the relatives of the lady had given an eager welcome to the British commanders. 
His marriage therefore caused some surprise, but he was pledged to the republic 
by so many services rendered and benefits received, that the alliance gave umbrage 
to no one. — American Register y vol. ii., p. 31, 1817. 

It is generally believed that Arnold’s wife was instrumental in weakening his 
attachment to the American cause, 

X Under pretence of the wants of tlie army, he forbade the shop-keepers to sell 
or buy ; he then put their goods at the disposal of his agents, and caused them 
afterwards to be resold w»th a profit. At one moment he prostituted his authority 
to enrich his accpmplices ; at the next, squabbled with them about the division of 
the prey, — /6 m/,, p. 23. 
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arraigned before the tribunals of the law. But under the broad legis 
of military power, he set both law and justice at defiance. 

His conduct became too flagitious to bo borne, and the Pi'esident 
of the Executive Council of Pennsylvania preferred charges against 
him and laid them befoi'c Congress. A joint committee of that 
body and of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, was appointed to inquire 
into the matter, the result of which was, the charges seemed to be 
sustained, and the complaints were transmitted to Washington, in 
order for trial. Arnold had previously presented to Congress large 
claims against the government on account of money which he alleged 
he had expended for the public service in Canada. A part of his 
claim was disallowed, and it was generally believed that he attempted 
to cheat the government by false financial statements. 

Arnold at once resigned the command which he held in Philadel- 
phia, and repaired to the camp at Morristown, where the court- 
martial to try him was convened. He used every art to win its 
members to his interests, but in vain. On the twentieth of 
January," the court pronounced its decision of guilty, and 
condemned him to be reprimanded by the Commander-in-chief. 
Washington performed this painful duty with all possible delicacy,*^ 
yet Arnold’s pride was too deeply wounded to allow him to appre- 
ciate the tenderness of his Ccncral, or to form good resolutions for 
future usefulness to his country. He left the army, and that devo- 
tion to the American cause which he had always exhibited, was 
changed to intense hatred ; and, after revolving various schemes in 
his mind,t he formed the secret resolution to retrieve his fortune and 
gratify his revenge, by bartering away the liberties for which his 
countrymen were contending. His first step was to make the Bri- 
tish commander aware of his discontent. This was a delicate 

* When Arnold was brought before liini, he kindly addressed him, saying, Oiir 
profession is the chastest of all. Even the shadow of a fault tarnishes the lii.stre of 
our finest achievements. The least inadvertence may rob us of tlie public favor, so 
hard to be acipured. I reprimand you for having ft)rgotten, that, in proportion as 
you had rendered yourself formidable to our enemies, you sliould have been gunid- 
ed and temperate in ycur deportment towards your fellow citizens : exhibit anew 
those noble qualities which have j)laced }r^ou on the list ot our mo.st valued com- 
manders. I will, myself, furnish you, as far as it may be in my power, with oppor- 
tunities of regaining the esteem of your country.” 

t He conceived the idea of joining some of the Indian tribes, and, uniting many 
of them in one, become a great and powerful chief. This scheme he soon aban- 
doned, and then he applied to the French Minister (Luzerne, who succeeded 
Gerard), a man of great honor and just sentiments, for a loan, promising faithful 
adherence to the King and country of the Minister, Luzerne, although a great 
admirer of Arnold’s talents, could not look upon this attempt to get money, with 
complacency, and he rebuked him, kindly but severely. As a last resort, Arnold 
determined to betray his country. 
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Amold^s plan to betray his country. His demand for the price of his treason. 

matter, for he knew not whom to trust with his secret. He revealed 
it to his wife, and it had her approval. English emissaries visited 
his house, but he was too wary to trust their discretion. At length 
he communicated his designs to Charles Beverly Robinson, an Ame- 
rican by birth, but holding the post of Colonel i^ the British army in 
New York, and expressed to him a wish to open a correspondence 
with Sir Henry Clinton. 

Through the sound judgment and forethought of Washington, and 
the skill of French engineers. West Point was very strongly fortified, 
and presented a most formidable barrier to British incursions north- 
ward from New York. Immense stores and munitions of war were 
collected there,* and a strong garrison was placed in each of the 
forts, under the command of General Robert Howe. 

Arnold’s pride would not allow him to enter the British army as a 
deserter, and ho therefore resolved to rejoin the American army ; 
pretend a forgetfulness of what he deemed the injustice of Congress ; 
obtain the command, if possible, of the important post of West 
Point, and then betray it, with its arms, and garrisons, and stores, into 
the hands of the enemy. He had so skilfully dissimulated, and art- 
fully concealed his burning thirst for revenge, that when he expressed 
a desire to re-enter the army, and asked for the command of West 
Point, it was given him, although not without maiiy misgivings on 
ilie part of Washington.! 

.Arnold at once proceeded to the execution of his plans, but, fearing 
tliose to whom he had sold himself might also prove treacherous, he 
i'.sked for the immediate payment of the price of his infamy. He, how- 
ever, could only get a promise of thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
and a commission of Brigadier-General in the British army. Clinlo;i, 
on the other hand, urged Arnold to surrender the forts at once, but 
thft presence of Washington was an insuperable hindrance, for 
xVrnold well knew the vigilance of the Commander-in-chief. He 
therefore recommended deliberation, and expressed his wish that 
Major John Andre, J the Adjutant- General of the British army, 
should be fully apprised of the scheme, and appointed to confer with 


^ lu the vaults of one of the forts, be.sides the ammunition for its own defence, 
the sttxik of powder for the whole army was lodged. 

t The news of this unexpected success reached Mrs. Arnold in the midst of a 
large assembly at an evening party in Philadelphia, and so affected her that she 
partly swooned; yet no one suspected the real cause of her emotion, and when she 
recovered, they all congratulated her upon the resolution and good success of her 
hi^shand ! 

t. Andre when in Phil^elphia had contracted a warm friendship with the family 
of Arnold’s wife, and he was favorably known to the General for his bravery and 
accomplishments. 
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The Beverly Robinson Mansion. 


him upon the time, and the best mode of executing it. This request 
was granted, and a correspondenee, concealed under a commercial 
character, was opened between them, under the assumed names of 
Gustavus and Anderson. An American, whose house stood upon 
neutral ground between the lines, acted as their messenger. 

Arnold occupied the mansion of Colonel Beverly Robinson,* and 
made his head-quarters there, and as soon as he thought Washington 
had departedt from West Point for the conference with the French 
commander at Hartford, he exacted an immediate personal interview 
with Andre as indispensable for the success of the enterprise. 
Andr6 and Robinson were the only persons with whom he had cor- 
responded on the subject, and the traitor was unwilling to confide to 
other hands than the former, the maps and other written information 
which Clinton desired. The British commander at first demurred, 
but Andre, anxious to distinguish himself and to execute what he 
sincerely believed it would be, the blow that should finish the war, 
was, upon his own urgent solicitation, allowed to go. Accompanied 
by Robinson, he embarked at night® on board the British „ Hept. 19 
sloop-of-war V'’ullurc, and the next morning arrived opposite 
Fort Clinton,* about si.x miles below West Point. * fcfpt.jo. 

After some delay, Arnold communicated with Andre and Robin- 
son by means of an American tory named Joshua Smith. They 
landed at night and met Arnold at the water’s edge. Andre covered 
his uniform with a surtout, but Arnold, fearing a discovery, took 
him to the house of Robinson, within the American lines, much 
against the feelings and wishes of the young officer, who, though 
zealous in the enterprise, was too honorable to become a spy. All 
the plans were laid before Andrt% and it was agreed to surrender the 
‘forts on the twenty-fifth .1; By a given signal, the British transports 

* This mansion is still standing. It is situated a short distance below iMTest 
Point, on the east side of the Hudson, upon a fertile strip of table-land lying be- 
tween the river and a part of the lofty range of the eastern highlands. To the 
patriotism and good taste of the proprietor we are indebted for its exc ellent pre- 
servation in the style of its original construction, the wasting eflects of time having, 
rendered external repairs necessary. The interior presents its original appearance, 
and upon the wainscot over the mantel in a bed-room, may still be seen the knife- 
carving.s of the names of Revolutionary officers who were quartered there. Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Arden, a graduate of We.st Point, is the present proprietor of the 
mansion, and to his excellent lady the writer is indebted for many polite attentions 
while on a brief visit there for the purpose of making the sketch of the building 
delineated opposite page 316. 

t Washington intended to leave on the seventcentli, but was detained,- and did 
not depart until the twentieth. 

X Andre had also conceived the bold design of capturing Washington and his 
staff, who would be at Arnold’s head-quarters on the same day, on their return from 
Hartford. 
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were to sail up the Hudson with a large number of men;; and 
at the same time Arnold, under various pretences, was to withdraw 
most of the troops from the forts, and so distribute them in the ravines 
in the vicinity, as to render them quite weak in case of attack, and 
make the surrender, or the apparent necessity for it, much speedier. 

Andre started immediately to return to New York to give the 
signal to Clinton, but on attempting to go on board the Vulture, he 
found that she had removed some miles below, to get out of reach 
of an American cannon that had commenced firing upon her from the 
shore. The men in the boat refused to go down to the Vulture, and 
Andre returned to Arnold. He exclianged his military suit for 
citizen’s dress, provided by Smith, and, accompanied by him, set 
out upon the perilous journey by land to New York, each being fur- 
nished with a passport to “go to the lines at White Plains, or lower, 
if the bearer thought proper ; he being on public business:” .They 
traversed the American posts unmolested, crossed the Hudson twice, 
and upon the border of the neutral ground, Smith bade Andr6 adieu. 
The latter, believing all danger past, spurred on towards New York 
with great speed. When near Tarrytown a man armed with a 
musket suddenly leaped from a clump of bushes by the road, side, 
and seizing the reins of his bridle, exclaimed, “Where are you 
bound ?” At the same time, two other militia-men, forming part 
of a volunteer patrol, came up. Andre, mistaking them for British 
soldiers, did not show them his passport, but inquired of them where 
they belonged. They deceived him by the reply “ to below” (mean- 
ing New York) ; and he remarked, “ And so do I ; I am an English 
officer,” he continued, “ on urgent business, and I do not wish to bo 
longer detained.” “ You belong to our enemies,” they exclaimed, 
“ and we arrest you !” They immediately searched him, and found 
in his boots, where they had been placed for safety, Arnold’s despatch- 
es, plans, &c., which were evidences that their prisoner was a spy. 

Andre was paralysed for a moment with astonishment, and offered 
them his horse, his purse, his watch, and large rewards from the 
British governipcnt, if they would let him go. But their stern patri- 
otism was inflexible, and he was carried before Colonel Jamieson, 
who was in command of the outposts.* The confidence of that 


* The captors of Andre were named John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac 
Van Wart. Congress, on hearing of the event, immediately passed a resolution 
commendatory of their patriotic conduct; and in testimony whereof, they ordered 
that each should be paid two hundred dollars annually ; that a silver medal should 
be presented to each, having on one side a shield with Fidelity ** inscribed upon 
it, and on the other side the motto, PtnciY amor and thet the Com- 

mander-inrchief should present them with the thanjis of Congress. 
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officer in the patriotism of Arnold, made him so unsuspecting, that 
he wrote to the traitor apprising him that Anderson, the ^ 23 

bearer of his passport, had been arrested.® While at 
breakfast,* Arnold received the startling intelligence. He * 
concealed his emotion, and retired to reflect on what course to adopt. 
Ho hoped still to efiect his purpose before Washington’s return, but 
while thus musing, two American officers arrived, announcing that 
the Commander-in-chief was near, and would soon be with him. 
Suppressing his feelings, he told the two officers lie wished to go 
and meet the General alone ; and hastening to the apartment of his 
wife, he exclaiihed, “ All is discovered ; Andre is a prisoner ; the 
Commander-in-chief will soon know everything ; burn all my papers ; 
I fly to New York !” He embraced her and their infant, rushed 
from the apartment, mounted the horse of one of the officers, and 
fled towards the Hudson, where he had a barge ready manned. He 
threw himself into it, and in a short time was alongside the Vulture.* 

Washington was utterly confounded when he learned what had 
transpired, and repairing immediately to West Point, instituted dili- 
gent inquiries concerning the extent of the treason. The result was 
a conviction that Arnold had no accomplices among the Americans. 
After privately consulting Congress, Washington instituted a court- 
martial at Tappan to try Andre, and appointed General Greene 
President ; the result of which was a report to the Commander-in- 
chief that “ Major Andre ought to be considered as a spy from the 
enemy, and that, agreeably to the law and usage of nations, he ought 
to suffer death.” Washington and his officers would gladly have 
saved the life of that excellent and accomplished young man, but 
nepessity required a rigorous enforcement of penalties. Sir Henry 
Clinton did all in his power to save him. Arnold wrote a letter, 
threatening terrible retribution if Andre’s life should be taken, and a 
plan was concerted by the American officer's! to seize Arnold, the 
real culprit, and then pardon Andre. But these efforts failed, and 
on the second of October he was hanged at Tappan. He earnestly 
requested that he might be shot, and thus meet the more honorable 
death of a soldier, and Washington was willing to comply with his 
desire. But he was overruled bv his officers, and the unfortunate 

* From the Vulture, Arnold wrote to Washington, justifying his conduct, and 
imploring his protection for his wife and child. This protection was tenderly 
extended, and she was safely conducted to New York. 

t Champe, an American Serjeant-Major of intrepid character, was intrusted with 
the conduct of the enterprise. He left the American camp and appeared in Now 
York as a deserter. He there found accomplices, and soon the}^ laid plans for 
abducting the traitor. But unforeseen circumstances thwarte<l their designs, and 
Champe returned safely to the American lines. 
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British detestation of Arnold Exiiedition against Ftirt George, on Long Island. 

yowng soldier* * * § suffered the ignominious death of a spy. He was 
universally lamented, both by the English and the Americans, and 
mingled expressions of tender regard for the victim, and execrations 
against the traitor, were heard on every side.t 

Arnold, indeed, escaped detection and death, but his fate was far 
worse than that of Andre. Doomed to perpetual banishment from 
his native country ; stung with remorse ; loaded with execrations, 
even from the lips of those unto whom he had bartered his fame for 
gold, he led a miserable existence, to the torments of which death 
was truly a blessing to be coveted- He obtained only a portion of 
his stipulated reward ; was taunted with being the author of an 
abortive treason, in the conception and partial execution of which he 
stood alone,t and transmitted to his children an “ abject name of 
hateful celebrity.” The British army detested him, and manifested 
much repugnance to serve with him; and the common soldiers on 
guard, who were bound to respect his rank,^ and salute him, gene- 
rally whispered as he passed, “ There goes the traitor Arnold !” 

Very little of importance was done by either army during the 
remainder of the year. General Leslie, with about tlirec thousand 
British troops, ravaged the coast of the Chesapeake during the 
month of October, and captured several vessels and a considerable 
quantity of tobacco ; and on the part of th'i Americans, a small 
expedition was undertaken in November, by Major Tallmadge, who 
crossed the Sound to Long Island with eighty men, and leaving 
twenty to guard the boats, made a circuitous march to Fort George 
and captured it. lie had but one man wounded. He took two 
officers and fifty-five privates prisoners. The two armies went into 
winter-quarters in nearly the same position in which they did^ the 
year before. 


* He was not quite thirty years of age. 

f Andre was not only a' brave soldier, but an accomplished scholar. He began 
life in the peaceful calling of a merchant, but an unfortunate attachment induced 
him to quit his profession and his country. He obtained a commission in a regi- 
ment destined for America, where his bravery, abilities, and accomplishments, soon 
raised him to distinction. The lady of his love, the beautiful and accomplished 
Konora Sneyd, the bosom friend of Anne Seward, became the second wife of tJiat 
man of "many wives, R. L. Edgeworth, Esq., the father (by his first wile) of Miss 
Edgeworth, the admirable novelist ; but she died of consumption on the thirtieth of 
April, 1780, five months and two days before the execution of Andre, who appears 
to have been ignorant of the sad event. Andre excelled in music and painting- 
As a poet, he was above the mediocrity of hie day. — Pic. His. of the Reign of 
Oeorge IIL, vol. i., p; 436. 

* { Arnold was the only American officer who forsook the cause of Independence 

dnd turned hi's sword against his country. 

§ He held a commission as Brigadier in the British army. 
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Towards the dose of the year an agreement was finally settled 
for a general exchange of prisoners. General Phillips of the Briti-sh 
army, who had been a prisoner 'ever since the surrender of Burgoyne, 
and General Lincoln, of the American army, who surrendered at 
Charleston, were c.xchanged ; but, owing to some disagreement itj 
terms, the privates of Burgoyne’s army wore kept prisoners until 
the close of the war. 

Washington earnestly pressed Congress for more troops and for 
enlistments during the war. In fact, knowing how slow was the 
increment of his force by voluntary enlistments, he suggested con- 
scriptions, or something similar. He truly represented that unless 
something of the kind was done, they would soon behold the morti- 
fying spectacle of the American cause wholly upheld by foreign 
troops. He referred to the recuperative energies of Great Britain, 
represented the termination of the war as still distant, and e.x- 
pressed his belief that nothing but the apparent inhituation of the 
British commanders at various times had saved the cause of Inde- 
pendence from utter ruin. His appeal had some effect upon Con- 
gress, and they issued orders for enlistments during the war, and 
voted that all officers should have half-pay for life. 

During the autumn, Holland, which had long been favorable to 
the Americans, cast^bff its disguise, and came out boldly an open 
enemy to Great Britain. This event, and the formation of the 
.A.rnied Neutrality,* gave the Americans great hopes, amid all their 
distresses and reverses, and tliey looked with confidence for a termi- 
nation of the war early in the ensuing year, when the French troops 
already here, and others that were expected, should be put in opera- 
tioji. 

Henry Laurens, the late President of Congress, was appointed 
Minister to Holland, for the purpose of effecting commercial treaties, 
making a loan, and negotiating for an acknowledgment on the part of 
the States-General of the Independence of the United States. The 
Minister embarked at Philadelphia, carrying with him papers con- 
ferring e.xtraordinary discretionary powers upon him, but the vessel 
iti which he sailed was captured by two British frigates. Laurens 

* The confederacy, so called, of the northern European powers against England, 
was commenced by the Empress Catharine, of Russia, in 1780. This continued 
until near the close of 17S1. Again in the year 1800, the confederacy was renew- 
ed, and treaties entered into to cause their flags to be respected by the belligerent 
powers. But the doctrine that neutral flags protect neutral bottoms was not 
regarded as orthodox by England, and Nelson and Parker de.stroyed the fleet of 
Denmark before Copenhagen, on the 2d of April, 1801. In consequence, that 
power was obliged to secede from the alliance, and soon after, the Armed Neutral- 
ity was dissolved. 
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cast the box containing his papers into the sea, but it was recovered, 
and instantly forwarded to the British government, together with Mr. 
Laurens, who, after an examination, was committed to the tower on 
a charge of high treason. As soon as the British government dis- 
covered that Holland was encouraging American privateers, and had 
actually commenced the negotiation of a treaty with Congress, they 
declared war against that power, and thus, at the close of 1780, 
England was involved in hostilities with the three most powerful 
nations of Europe. In proportion as necessity for strength increased, 
England seemed to put forth new and vigorous exertions. Parlia- 
ment voted large supplies of money and men for the United Service,* 
and extensive preparations were made for the ensuing campaign in 
America. 

* Ninety-one thousand men was named as the naval force for the year 1781. 



Washington’s Head-quarters at Tappan. 




John Jay — Daniel Morgan — Tlioinas Sumter. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE balance of Destiny seemed to be equi- 
poised at the beginning of 1781, and to 
human judgment success appeared as likely 
to crown the efforts of the oppressor as those 
of the oppressed. The independence of the 
States seemed as remote as ever, and the 
prospect of ultimate triumph was gloomy 
indeed. '^I'he condition of the army was 
deplorable, and the heroism of suffering was 
manifest in all its intensity upon every side. The contrast, too, 
which the enemy presented, brought out the poverty and the patriot- 
ism of the Republican army in bolder relief. While the former 
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possessed every comfort in abundance, being fed and clothed by a 
wealthy and powerful mother, the latter were enduring intense suf- 
fering from want of clothing, and provisions, and pay for their ser- 
vices. So pressing became these wants at last, that active mutiny 
pervaded the American army, and an event transpired which filled 
the country with alarm. 

On the first of January the whole Pennsylvania line, stationed at 
Morristown, consisting of about thirteen hundred troops, paraded 
under arms, refused fiirther obedience to orders, and declared their 
intention to march to Pliiladelphia and demand from Congress a 
redress of grievances.* They marched in a body towards Prince- 
ton with six field-pieces, but through the prudent management of 
General Wayne,t tliey were not only restrained from acts of violence 
on their march, but were brought to a parley and induced to listen to 
terms of compromise. Washington, on hearing of the revolt, recom- 
mended Wayne not to use force, for their number was too formida- 
ble and their complaints too just to risk the hazard of such a step, 
lie advised Wayne to get from them a written statement of their 
grievances, and promised to present them candidly to Congress and 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania. This coui'se had its intended effect, 
and a deputation from Congress met them at Princeton, and induced 
them to agree to a compromise, by which their immediate necessi- 
ties were relieved, and provision made for their future pay. The 
revellers exhibited a spirit worthy of the soldiers of the War of 
Independence, for when their grievances were only in part redressed, 
they cheerfully returned to duly, and indignantly repulsed the imputa- 
tion of a design to go over to the enemy. ^ 


* They complained, with truth, that their pay was in arrears; tliat they \Vere 
obliged to receive it in depreciated currency, and that they were detained beyond 
their time of enlistment. 

t In an attempt to compel them to desist, a captain was killed, and several others 
were wounded. General Wayne presented his jiistols as if about to fire on them. 
With their bayonets at his breast they exclaimed : “ We love and respect you ; but 
if you fire you are a dead man. We are not going to the enemy; on the contrary, - 
were they now to come out, you should see us fight under your orders with as tnut'h 
alacrity as ever ; but we will no longer be amused ; we are determined on obtaining 
what is our just due.” 

i On hearing of this mutiny, Sir Henry Clinton sent some emissaries from his 
camp at New York, with a proposition to their leaders to join him, and making 
promises of ample remuneration to all the mutineers in case they accepted the pro- 
posals, But the bJise proposition was indignantly spurned. One of the leaders 
addressed the soldiers and said, ** See, comrades, he takes us to be traitors ! Let us 
show him that America has no truer friends than we.” They immediately seized 
the emi.ssaries and delivered them up to Wayne, who caused them to be tried, and 
they were executed a-, spies. The mutineers being offered a reward for a])[>re- 
bending the spie^, nobly refused it, saying that necessity had forced them to deiuam 
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Financial operations of Robert Morris. Kx))edition of Arnold against Virginia. 
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A similar revolt was undertaken by the New Jersey troops a few 
days after, but through the vigilant preparations for such an event 
by Washington, it was speedily crushed. Two of the ringleaders 
were tried and executed, and by these summary proceedings llie 
spirit of mutiny was subdued. 

These events aroused the people and Congress to more vigorous 
action, and efforts hitherto unprecedented, to raise money and supply 
tlie wants of the army, were put forth. Taxes were imposed and 
cheerfully acquiesced in ; a Commissioner was sent to Kurope to ne- 
gotiate loans of money and obtain military supplies ;* and, during the 
year, the Bank df North America was established, under the super- 
vision of Robert Morris, a wealthy merchant of Philadclpliia, to 
whose superintendence Congress had recently intrusted the Treasu- 
ry. There can be little doubt that it was principally owing to the 
financial operations of this distinguished patriot that the American 
army was not disbanded by its own act, and that Congress was 
enabled to commence offensive operations on the opening of the 
spring campaign for this year. He assumed the collection of taxes 
and the supply of the army with floiir, and used his ample private 
fortupc and his personal credit, without stint, to sustain the govern- 
ment. 

Arnold began the work of his royal purchaser early in January 
of this year. He was despatched to Virginia with a corps of about 
si.xteen hundred men, lories and English, and a nuuiber of armed 
vessels, for the purpose of desolating the counliy. He entered 
Hampton Roads on the first of January, and ascending the .lames 
River, reached Richmond on the fifth, where he destroyed all the 
public stores in the vicinity, and private property to a large amount. 
Jefferson, then Governor of the State, called upon the militia to 
defend Richmond, but they so tardily obeyed the summons, that he 
was obliged to leave the city to its fatc.t It was about one half 


justice from Congress, but they desired no reward for doing their duty to their 
bleeding country.” 

* Spain had loaned only fourteen thousand dollars, when nearly half a million 
Was the amount asked, and France seemed to feel that she had done quite eiiongh 
ill Sending her fleets and armies to America. Colonel John Laurens, son ol the 
ex-President, was, in this extremity, sent on a special commission to France, arid, 
contrary to usual etiquettc,*he presented his memorial in person to the King. He 
succeeded in obtaining a subsidy of six millions livres ($1, ‘21)0,000), with a further 
sum by way of loan, and guarantee for a Dutch loan of five millions guilders 
(^i!3,000,000). This was intimated as being the very last pecuniary aid that could 
be granted. — Sparka's Diplomatic Coi'rexpondence, vol. iii., p. 190. 

t Jefferson, after causing some of the public stores to be removed into the coun- 
try, fled from the city at evening, with Iris Council and Secretaries. 
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Attempt to capture Arnold and bis army. 


Destruction oC property on the James River, 


b Feb. 9, 


a Jan 20 traitor's torch. Arnold encamped at Ports- 

mouth,® where he was joined by reinforcements that swelled 
his number to about two thousand. 

Washington now conceived the design of capturing Arnold with 
all his army, by investing them by sea and land. He desired Des- 
touches, who succeeded Ternay in the command of the French fleet, 
to send an armament to the Chesapeake to co-operate with La Fay- 
ette, whom he intended to despatch with a competent force to main- 
tain the investment by land. But the French Admiral sent* 
only a sixty-four gun-ship and two frigates, which being 
incompetent for the occasion, returned to Newport. After a per- 
sonal conference between Washington and the French officers, it was 
agreed to send about eleven hundred of De Rochambeau’s troops, 
under the command of the Baron de Viomenil, escorted by the whole 
of the French fleet. Destouches sailed on the eighth of March, and 
on the sixteenth he was met by Admiral Arbuthnot, who immediately 
attacked him. After a battle of more than an hour, the French fleet 
bore away and returned to Newport. Thus Arnold escaped from 
the danger of falling into the hands of his countrymen.* 

Clinton, still having in view a diversion in favor of the army of the 
« March 20 Sent thither General Phillips,! with about two thou- 

sand five hundred men, who joined Arnold at Portsmouth.* 
Phillips look the command, overran the whole country between the 
j James and York rivers, seized the large town of Pelersburgli,'^ 

also Chester Court-house, and other places, and destroyed a 
great quantity of shipping and stores. They then proceeded towards 
Richmond to complete its destruction, but on arriving at Manchester, 
on the opposite side of the James River, they found that La Fayette 
had entered Richmond the preceding evening, where his regular 
force was joined by about two thousand militia and some dragoons. 
Phillips and Arnold, after burning the stores and a great quantity of 
tobacco at Manchester, retired to Bermuda Hundred, and soon after- 
wards re-embarked their troops and proceeded down the river, when _ 
Cornwallis, who was at Wilmington, gave lliem notice that he was 
about marching into Virginia. 'Phey then returned to Potersburgh 
to await his arrival from the Carolinas. As this movement was 
subsequent to other important ones at the south, we will now turn 
our attention to operations in that quarter. * 


• It is related that a militia officer whom Arnold held a.9 a prisoner at Portsmoutli, 
was asked by the traito* what the Americans would do if they should catoli him ? 
He answered, “ They would cut off your leg wounded while fighting for your coun- 
try, and bury it with the honors of war, and then hang the rest of you !” 
t Phillips was among the officers captured at Saratoga. 
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Opctalion» at t\ie Bouth. 


BJvtUti ol* the Cc>\v\icns, 


a Jan. 17. 


As already staled in the preceding chapter. General Gales was 
superseded by General Greene, after the disastrous conflict at Cam- 
den. Greene established his head-quarters at Charlotte, where 
he collected his whole force, amounting to only- about two thousand 
men. Nolwilhsl.anding this extreme feebleness in numbers, he 
despatched General Morgan to the western frontier of South Caro- 
ling, where the British and lories were committing great devastations, 
to arrest their operations.’ 

On the eleventh of January, General Leslie, with about fifteen 
hundred men, joined Cornwallis, and they prepared to march imme- 
diately into North Carolina, and press forward into Virginia. But 
Cornwallis was unwilling to allow Morgan to remain in his rear, and 
sent Tarlelon to dislodge, and if possible, completely break up his 
forces — “ to push him to the utmost.” Colonel Washington, a nephew 
of the Commander-in-chief, was with Morgan, and they had a 
pretty large force of cavalry and riflemen, but the superior numbers 
of Tarlcton obliged them at first to retreat. Tarleton hotly pursued 
them, and on reaching a place called the Covvpens, about three miles 
from the division line between North and South Carolina, 

Morgan wheeled and gave battle.™ The first furious onset 
of the enemy caused the Americans to yield, and at the same 
time a party of the Republican regulars were dispersed and pur- 
sued by British cavalry under Ogilvie. Morgan rallied his men, 
and in one general charge upon the British lines they dispersed 
the enemy in every direction. Tarleton’s squadron of cavalry had 
not yet encountered the Americans, and seeing the panic of the 
British militia and the impetuous advance of the former, they fled 
with the greatest precipitation. tiuarlcr being promised to the 
enemy, a large number surren<lered themselves prisoners ol war. 
Colonel Washington pursued Tarlelon several miles and slightly 
wounded him, but, with the most of his cayalry, he reached the camp 
of Cornwallis in safely. In this battle, the South Carolina militia 
under Colonel Pickens showed great bravery, as well as a body ol 
cavalry under Colonel Howard. They proved that Tarlelon’s legion 
was not invincible. The British had ten commissioned officers and 
one hundred and twenty-nine privates killed, and twenty-nine olficers 
and two hundred privates wounded. The Amei*ic|)kqs lost twelve men 
killed and sixty wounded. The Republicans took five hundred pri- 
soners and a large quantity of arms and ammunition.* This battle, 

* Kif^ht hundred stand of arms, one hundred draj'oon horses, thirty-fivebajigage- 
wagon.s, and two standards, fell into their hand.s. Two brass cannons whicli were 
taken from Burgoyne and captured by Cornwallis, at Camdou, again became the 

20 
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MotgHn*!i retreat across the Catawba. 


Arrival of Greene, and retreat to the Yadkin. 


it has been justly remarked, proved, in the end, nearly as disastrous 
to Cornwallis as the battle of Bennington did to Burgoyne. 

As soon as Cornwallis heard of the defeat of Tarlcton, and the 
attendant disasters at the Cowpens, he determined to take the field 
in person, and having been reinforeed by Leslie, he felt confident 
that he could soon subdue the whole country south of Virginia. 
His first effort was to surprise Morgan and recapture the prisoners 
whom he had sent on towards CharloUeville, in Virginia ; and 
j\n 19 *ic<^ordingly he destroyed all his heavy baggage, crossed the 
Catawba River" and endeavored by rapid marches, to inter- 
cept his (Morgan’s) retreat towards the head-quarters of (ircene. 
But Morgan was as vigilant as he was brave, and by well-executed 
b III! ’9 rapid marches, he succeeded in reaching the fords of 

the Catawba * '' about two hours before the vanguard of the 
enemy appeared in sight. It was quite dark when Cornwallis 
reached the bank of the river, and feeling very confident that he 
could easily overtake the flying Americans in the morning, he halted 
there for the night. Before morning, a heavy rain which had oc- 
curred in the mountains above, so swelled the stream that it was 
impossible to cross it without boats, and these, the Americans had 
been careful to take on the opposite side. Morgan hurried the 
British prisoners forward, and commenced preparations to defend tlic 
passage of the fords and keep Cornwallis at bay until (Jeneral 
(Jreene should arrive. Much to his surprise and pleasure, 
(jlrecnc made his appearance two days afterward," and took 
the command, having left the main division of his army apposite 
Cheraw, upon the banks of tlic Little Pedee, about ten miles south 
from the North Carolina line. 

As soon as the waters subsided, Cornwallis commenced 
fording the stream,'^ which he cflectcd, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Carolina militia, who were ordered to guard the 
ford. Cencral Davidson, their commander, was killed, and finding 
resistance dangerous, Greene, with the whole American forC(=;, re- 
treated towards the Yadkin. He reached that river on the evening” 
of the second of February, and during that night and the next morn- 
ing, succeeded in crossing it, with all his army, upon “ flats.” (ietio- 
ral O’Hara, at the head of the British van, pressed so closely upon 
him that he captured a few baggage-wagons which the Americans 


c .liin. :n. 


d Feb. 1. 


property of the Americans. Congress honored General Morgan with a gold medal; 
and medals of silver were presented to Colonels Washington and Howard, a sword 
to Colonel Pickens, and a Brevet-Major’s commission to Edward Giles, Morgans 
aide-de-camp. 

* At Gowan’s Ford, thirty miles north from the boundary of South Carolina. 
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were unable to lake over before he arrived. Again Cornwallis , not 
doubting his ability to overtake Greene in the morning, halted for 
the night, but before dawn the rain poured down in torrents, and the 
Yadkin was filled to the brim, and rendered entirely unfordable ! 
Still the British commander was not disheartened, and, marching 
ten miles up the river, where he found a fordable place, he crossed 
over and commenced a rapid pursuit of the Americans, determined 
to compel them to fight before they could gel reinforcements from 
Virginia. 

On the seventh of February, Greene reached Guilford Court- 
house, where he was joined by the other division of his army under 
Huger and Williams.* As about five hundred of the American 
army were militia, while all of the British were regulars, (xreenc 
was unwilling to hazard a battle, and therefore continued his retreat 
towards Irwin’s Ferry, upon the river Dan, on the southern boundary 
of Virginia, about seventy miles from Guilford. So close again 
was the pursuit of Cornwallis, that Greene’s rear had scarcely 
touched the northern banks of the Dan when the enemy’s ^ 
van reached lire southern bank.® The river was not forda- 
ble at the time, and the Americans, having taken all the boats across, 
had, for the third time, during this remarkable retreat, a deep river 
placed between them and the pursuing enemy ! So tangible was 
the hand of Providence in this, that it was regarded throughout the 
whole country as a mark of special favor to the American cause, 
and in no small degree strengthened the hopes of the Republicans.f 

Cornwallis, having thought it impossible for (xrccne to escape 
across the Dan into Virginia, was greatly disappointed, and gave up 
the pursuit. He returned to Hillsborough, in North Carolina, where 
he-raised the royal standard and endeavored to rally aroimd it the 
lories of the south, and also to win over the lukewarm republicans. 
Greene, in the meanwhile, reposed himself and his w'eary army in 
the rich valleys of Halifax in Virginia, in the midst of sympathizing 
patriots. 

As soon as Greene was rested and had received reinforcements. 


His whole force now consisted of about twenty-three hundred men. Cornwallis 
had about twenty-five hundred men with him. 

t ihitli iirrnies suffered greatly froin the inclemency of the weather, during this 
ivtrcat of nearly two hundred miles. The enemy, however, was well clothed and 
fed, while the Americans wore nearly destitute of clothing and slioes, yet during 
this retreat not a single man desert eil. I'lii.s fact is w ell established by official 
reports, yet a late British writer* has asserted that “ the militia had nearly all 
deserted Greene” w hen he reached the Dan. 


♦ Sec Pic. His. of the Reign of Ueo. III., vol. i., p. 
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which swelled his army to about four thousand four hundred men, he 
determined to recross the Dan into North Carolina, and commence 
offensive operations. Being informed that Tarlcton was in the 
district between the Haw and Deep rivers, inciting the torics to join 
the royal standard, he sent Lieutenant- Colonel Lee with a body of 
militia and cavalry, to oppose his movements. Lee crossed the Dan 
on the twenty-first of February, and by a well-executed stratagem* 
succeeded in destroying, capturing, and dispersing nearly four hun- 
dred torics who were on their way to join Tarleton. General 
a Fob a-> ill® main division of his army, crossed the Dan 

the next day," and pushed on to Guilford Court-house, 
within ten miles of the enemy’s camp. He reached there on the 
fifteenth of March, and drawing his army up in three lines, awaited 

the attack of Cornwallis, who, on the very day of his arri- 

i March 15- , , , , ... J J i , ■ 

val,® marched against liirn. I he enemy approaclied in 
three lines, the Hessians on the right, the English in the centre, and 
a brigade, composed chiefly of lories, on the left. The battle 
was desperately fought for about an hour and a half, when (ircenc 
ordered a retreat. Both sides claimed the victory, t but if the ]os.s 
of men is the criterion for determining, the triumph surely belonged 
to the Americans. They lost about four hundred regulur.s and mili- 
tia ; the British lost nearly si.x hundred in killed, wounded, and 
missing. Great skill and bravery were exhibited on both sides, and, 
considered in all its features, this conflict, for courage and skilful 
manoeuvring, was equal to any during the war. 

Notwithstanding his claim of victory, Cornwallis retreated towards 
Wilmington, closely pursued by General Greene. At Ramsay’s 
Mills, on the Deep River, Greene hailed, and while Cornwallis con- 
tinued to retreat towards Wilmington, he turned southward wilh’lhe 
intention of driving from South Carolina the division of the British 

* Colonel Pyle was in command of the tory recruits, and he sent forward three 
of their number to find out Tarleton’s camp. Lce’.s legion were dre.ssed very iniifii 
like that of TurJeton, and the young tories, meeting them, mistook tlnsn for the 
Ih’itish troops. Lee took advantage of this mistake, and iinmtidiately sent wmd to 
Pickens, who was in command of riflemen in the rear, to keep out of sight in the 
woods, until they should receive a given signal. The young men addressed Lee as 
Tarleton, which name he at once assumed, and sent word to Pyle “ to draw out his 
force.s on the side of the road, so as to give convenient room for his troops to take 
the right position.” Pyle expressed him.self “ happy to comply with the wishes ot 
Colonel Tarleton,” and accordingly, with smiling countenance, Lee and his legion 
defiled in front of the tories. When arrived at a proper position, a signal was 
given for the riflemen to appear, and all fell upon the hapless torics wdth great luryt 
and routed them with dreadful slaughter. 

t Three days after the battle, Cornwallis issued a proclamation, boasting ol vie- 
tory, calling upon all good citizens to join his standard, and offering pardon to all 
“ rebels” who should lay down tlieir arms. 
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Battle of llolikirk's Hill. Capture of several British forts. 

army there, under the command of Lord Rawdon. On his march 
thitherward, many of the borderers who composed the chief bulk 
of Greene’s militia, left and returned to their homes ; and when he 
approached the vicinage of the British army, his force, though small, 
consisted almost entirely of regulars. 

Early in April, Greene arrived at a place called Hobkirk’s Hill, 
about a mile from Rawdon’s encampment at Camden. He establish- 
ed his liead-quarlers there, but was soon after attacked" by ^ 
the British commander, and another desperate battle en- 
sued. For a long time, the result was doubtful. Greene, anticipat- 
ing victory, sent a detachment to cut off the expected retreat of 
Rawdon, but a regiment from Maryland becoming confused by a 
furious charge of the enemy, disconcerted the others, and soon 
the rout of the Americans became general. But Greene so far 
restored order that he retreated with deliberation, and succeeded in 
carrying off six English officers prisoners. He retired with his 
ai'my to Rugely’s Mills, where, after some days, Rawdon, who had 
received a reinforcement of four hundred men (whom Marion had 
endeavored in vain to intercept), attempted to surprise him at night. 
Greene retreated to Saunder’s Creek, where Rawdon made an in- 
effectual effort to dislodge him, and who, after burning the jail, mills, 
private houses, and some of his own stores, evacuated Cam- 
den,* and retreated south of the Santee River. ' 

During the march of Greene to Hobkirk’s Hill, he despatched 
Colonel Lee with his legion to join General Marion on the Santee, 
for the purpose of operating against a chain of British forts esta- 
blished between the Santee and the Congaree, the most important 
of which was Fort Watson on Wright’s Bluff. Marion and Lee, 
allhough provided with nothing but muskets and ritles,* 
closely invested that fort.® After a resistance of eight days, 
the garrison was obliged to yieW, and one hundred and four- 
teen men surrendered themselves prisoners of w'ar.'^ Seve- 
ral other British posts fell in rapid succession before the victorious 
Americans. Orangeburgh surrendered to Sumter on the eleventh 
of May ; Fort Motte to Marion and Lee on the twelfth ; the post at 
Nelson’s Ferry was evacuated on the fourteenth by the British ; 
Fort (Jranby capitulated to Lee on the fifteenth ; and on the twenty- 


* The method employed by the besiegers in their attack upon the several forts, 
vviAs a novel one. As th?y were uriiicd with only muskets and rifles, they erected 
towers which overlooked the forts, and thence i)iclvcd off the enemy in detail. At 
the siege of Augusta two of those towers were erected within thirty teet of the 
parapet of the fort. From there, the American riflemen, with deadly aim, shot 
the enemy, whenever a man dared to show himself. 
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Siege of Ninety-Six. British officer dining with Marion, 

first, a detachment of Lee’s Legion under Captain Rudolph, reduced 
the fort at Silver Bluffs. Early in June, Lee and Pickens, having 
united their forces, penetrated into Georgia, and attacked Fort Corn- 
wallis, at Augusta. The garrison, after a stout resistance, 
a une o. and over three hundred men became prisoners 

of war. The Americans lost during the siege about forty men. 
Marion, in the meanwhile, closely invested Georgetown,* and the 
i jui c 3 learning the downfall of the other posts in the 

vicinity, evacuated the town.* The British w^ere now con- 
fined to the three posts, — Ninety-six, Eutaw Springs, and Charleston. 

While these occurrences were transpiring in Georgia, Greene 
marched against llie strong fortress of Ninety-six, in which Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cruger, with about five hundred men, was advan- 
tageously posted. He kept up a siege for nearly a month, when, on 
learning the approach of Lord Rawdon with about two thousand 
f June IS 1*^ determined to storm the place. He began the 

assault with great vigor,'" but was obliged to raise the siege, 
and on the nineteenth, he retreated across the Saluda. His loss 
was about one hundred and fifty men. On this occasion Kosciusko, 
the Polish general, particularly distinguished himself, and enhanced, 
if possible, the high esteem in which he was held by Washington 
and his officers. 

Rawdon supposed Greene had retreated out of South Carolina, 

* Marlon, by his daring and almost always successful exploits, became the terror 
of the enemy at the south, particularly of the tories. For a lon^ time he encamped 
upon Snow’s Island, a small spot of tet'ra firrna in a morass at the confluence of 
Lynch’s Creek and the Pedee. There, assisted by natural defences, he made his 
impregnable fortress, and with his daring little band sallied forth jis occasion ofl’ered, 
to harass the superior foe, to cut ofl’ his convoys, or to break up, before they comld 
well embody, the gathering and undisciplined tories. It was while encamped there, 
towaids the close of the preceding year, that an event occurred which, insignificant 
in itself, is peculiarly illustrative of the heroism displayed by the Americans at that 
period, under the greatest privations. A young British ollicer was sent from the 
post at Georgetown, to Marion’s swamp encampment, to effect an exchange of pri- 
soners. lie had never seen Marion, and was gi’eatly astonished at finding such a 
noted man so diminutive in size, especially when compared to the British genej-.ds 
then in the field, whose average weight, it is asserted, was more than *J00 pounds. 
Having finished their business, the young officer prepared to depart, hut was invited 
by Marion to stop and dine. The invitation was acce])tecl, and the entertainment 
was scTved up on pieces of bark. It consisted entirely of roasted potatoes, ot 
which the General ate heartily, and requested his guest to do the same, adding, 

hunger is the best sauce.” “ But, surely, General,” said the astonished ofticer, 
“ this cannot be your ordinary fare ?” “ Indeed, sir, it is,” he replied, and we 

arc fiirtuuate, on this occasion, entertaining company, to have more than our usual 
allowance.” It is said tnat the young officer, on returning to hi.s post, threw up his 
com^mission, declaring chat men who could contentedly endure such privations^were 
not to be subdued. — See Simms's Life of Marion^ pp, 168-180. 
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Battle of’ Ku law {Springs. Execution of Colone l Hnyne. 

and divided his forces, fixing a detachment upon the Congarcc ; but 
he was soon undeceived by the sudden attack of Lee upon a fora- 
ging party, williin a mile of the Britisli camp. About forly of 
Rawdon’s cavalry were captured. Rawdon retreated to Orange- 
burgh and summoned Cruger to join him with the garrison of Ninety- 
six, which junction was cficcted, although much delayed by the 
attempts of Greene to prevent it. At Orangeburgh Rawdon received 
reinforcements from Charleston under Colonel Stewart, and Greene, 
unable to withstand the combined armies, retired to the ^ 
high hills of the Santee," where his troops would avoid the 
prevailing sickYiess of the season in the low countries. He en- 
deavored, by sending out detachments under Marion, Sumter, and 
Lee, to draw Rawdon from his position. They cfiectually inter- 
rupted the communication between Charleston and the British camp, 
on discovering which, the enemy evacuated all their posts north of 
the Santee and Congaree, and retired to Eutaw Springs, about fifty 
miles from Charleston.* (ilrecnc pursued them, and being ^ ^ 

joined by Marion,* resolved to attack them at once. 

The next day ‘ the Americans, numbering about two « sopt. a 
tliousand, moved to the attack. An advance guard of the 
British were compelled to fall back, and soon the battle became 
general. The contest lasted nearly four hours, and great bravery 
was exhibited on both sides. Colonel Campbell, who with Colonel 
Williams, was leading on the Maryland and Virginia regiments, was 
mortally wounded. Learning tliat the British were dispersing, he, 
like Wolfe at Quebec under similar circumstances, exclaimed. 


* Lord Rawdon here resigned his command to Colonel Stewart, and soon after- 
wards returned to England. Wliile he was at Charleston, a scene of cruelty 
occurred, which, it is said, he tried in vain to prevent. When Charleston surren- 
dered to tlie British, it was stipulated that the citizens should be allowed to remain 
quiet, and not be called upon to take up arms for the crown. This contract was 
soon violated, and they were summoned to join the royal standard. Among them 
was Colonel Isaac Hayne, a man greatly beloved, and at that time living upon his 
plantation near the city, lie was rccpiired to subscribe to an allegiance to the 
British crown and an agreement to bear arms in its support, or return to Charles- 
ton. To the last clause he objected, but being told that it would not be reijuired 
of him, and anxious to be at home on account of his dying wife, he subscribed. 
But when, contrary to assurances, he was called upon to take up arms, he joined the 
Americans, and was soon after taken prisoner by the British. lie was conducted to 
Colonel Balfour, the commandant of C'harleston, who, after a mock trial, sentenced 
liim to be hung. Many British and loyalist residents, with Governor Bull at their 
head, together with all the ladies of CliarJestou, petitioned for his life, llis little 
children, whose mother haijust been laid in the grave, implored their father’s life 
*ipon their knees before Balfour, but all in vain. .Loj<l Rawdon's interposition is 
doubtful : at any rate, he gave his sanction to the execution, and, under the ulca of 
justice, the excellent Colonel lla\ ne \vas deprived of his life. 
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Close of the War in South Carolina. Kxt^editioii of ("ornwallis into Virginia. 


“ 'riicii I die contcnled !” and immediately expired. Fhe British 
were! vigorously pursued by Bee, and upw'ards of five hundred were 
taken prisoners. Greene drew off his troops and retreated to the 
place of his ciicampment, upon the high hills of the Santee, and 
Stewart, during the night, retired to Monk’s Corner. The loss of the 
British in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was upwards of eleven 
hundred ; that of the Americans over five hundred, of which number 
there w^cre sixty officers. 

With the battle of Eutaw ended the campaign in South Carolina 
for the year — in fact no further hostilities occurred there during 
the war, and the British abandoned the open country and retired 
to Charleston. There was a great change in the circumstances of 
the two armies in this quarter at the close of the year ; the British 
at the beginning of the cainpaign being in the possession of South 
Carolina and Georgia, but now occupying only the ports of Charles- 
ton and Savannah. We will now resume our narrative of events in 
Virginia. 

Cornwallis, late in April, left Wilmington, and marching northward, 
formed a junction witli the forces of Phillips* and Arnold at Peters- 
lie tried to bring Jja Fayclle (then in command of 
about three thousand troops for the defence of Virginia) 
into an engagement, but failing in this he proceeded to overrun the 
country and .spread desolation with fire and sword. One expedition 
under Tarleton penetrated to ChavlollcsviUc, look several members 
of the Virginia Assembly prisoners, and came very near capturing 
Governor Jefi’erson. Cornwallis, in the meantime, attempted to 
capture American stores at Albemarle Old Court-house, while 
La Fayette was effecting a junction with General Wayne with a 
reinforcement of eight hundred men of the Pennsylvania line, but 
was foiled by the active vigilance of the Marquis, who, after a 
rapid march, succeeded in encamping between his stores and the 
British lines. t The latter then retired to Richmond, and after cap- 
turing that place and Williamsburg, prepared to proceed to the sea- 
coast, pursuant to an order just received from Sir Henry Clinton, 
who, apprehending an attack from the combined American and 
French forces under Washington and Rochambeau, wished to have 
Cornwallis in a position to reinforce him if necessary. While 


* General Phillips died a few days before his arrival. 

t In consideration of the great military skill displayed by La Fayette during tins 
campaign in Virginia- his King commanded the l!%*ench Minister of War to 
express to the Marquis his approbation^ and assure him that he should he 
raised to the rank of a Field Marshal of France, as soon as the American war should 
terminate. 
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British encampment at Yorktown. Junction of the American and French armies on the Hudson. 

proceeding from Williamsburg lo Portsmouth he was ^ ^ 

attacked by La Fayette,® whose force now numbered about 
four thousand men. Wa5’-ne led the vanguard, and supposing the 
body of the British army had crossed the James River, he pushcil 
boldly forward to attack the loitering rear. He was greatly sur- 
prised to find the whole army tlicrc ; but he instantly conceived the 
Ijest mode of extricating himself to be a sudden attack before 
retreating. He executed the feat with admirable success, and 
Cornwallis, probably suspecting an ambush, did not pursue him, 
but crossed the river and proceeded to Portsmouth.* Not ^ ^ 

pleased with Portsmouth as a place of residence for his 
army, he soon moved on to Yorktown, on the south side of the York 
River, and immediately commenced fortifyina; it.*" Glou- 
cester Point, opposite Yorktown, was occupied by Tarlelon 
and a part of his legion. 'J'he whole British force in Virginia at 
this time was about seven thousand men.* 

On the twenty-second of May Washington held a conference at 
Wcathcrsfield, in Connecticut, with the French oflicers, and they 
agreed upon an early junction of the two armies upon the Hudson, 
for the purpose of cither making a combined attack upon New York, 
or of marching southward against the enemy in Virginia and the 
Cai'olinas. Accordingly Washington drew his troops from tlicir 
several quarters aiid took his first position at Peekskill, but soon 
afterwards he advanced southward towards New York and encamped 
at Phillipsburgh,'' near Dolib’s Ferry, nearly twelve miles ,/ juiy 4. 
from the north end of York Island, wliere he was joinedc 
by Rochambeau and his tioops, who had marched in * *'“h' c. 
four divisions from Hartford. Rellecting that the hot season 
at the south would bo fatal to many of the northern troops, 
Washington prepared to .attack Cliiston at New \ oi'k, rather than 
proceed to Virginia. The Americans encamped in two lines, with 
their right resting on the Hudson, and the French, in a single line, 
occupied the left, extending to the Bronx River. Gcnei-al Lincoln 
was despatched wfith about eight hundred men in boats, as an 
advance division to make tlie attack. They lauded and took post at 
Kingshridge, but owing to the delay of the Duke de Lauzun, who 
Was to fall upon a corps of the enemy at Morrisania, nothing but 

* Tn thp bold and rapid march of Cornwallis from North Carolina into Vir.i^iuia^ 
^ V'dst amonnt of public and private property was laid waste. The growing crops 
Were destroyed u])on the gio^ad, the barns were burned, and all the lewocs and 
l^indinarks (»f tlie plantations^vere scattered tt» the wiiuls. It is estimated that in 
the course o<’ the invasion of Collier, l.,eslie, Arnold, Phillips, and Cornwallis, about 
thirty thousand slavt*s were carried i><l froni Virginia, and property destroyed to the 
iiinount of tU’leen millions of dollar.s \ 
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I.etter from (’ount do Grasse. March of the combined army for Virginia. 


some 


slight 


a July 2i. 


b Aug. 14. 


skirmishing occurred. Washington pushed forward 
with the main army to within four miles of Kingsbridge,® to 
assist Lincoln if necessary, but during the night ho returned 
to Dobb’s Ferry, and in this position the two armies remained about 
six weeks. The American Commander, observing how tardily his 
call for troops was responded to, and informed of the strength of the 
enemy, who had just been reinforced, resolved not to make an attack 
until the arrival pf the French fleet from the West Indies, under 
the Count de Grasse, then daily expected. At length he received a 
letter from De Grasse,* informing him that he was about to 
sail with his whole fleet, and three thousand two hundred 
laud troops, for the Chesapeake. Washington at once resolved to 
abandon the project of an attack upon JN'ew York, and with the 
cordial co-operation of De Rocharnbeau, proceeded w'ithout delay 
tow'ards Virginia, under the general marching command of Lincoln, 
with the whole of the French army, and as ;nany Americans as 
could be spared from the posts on the Hudson.* Washinglon and 
De Rocharnbeau preceded the armyt and reached La Fayette’s 
head-quarters at Williamsburg on the fourteenth of S(!p- 
ternber, where, soon after, the whole army arrived.^® 

As soon as Clinton learned positively the destination of the com- 
bined armies, he sent Arnold on a plundering expedition agai/isl 
Connecticut, hoping thereby to draw off a part of the American 
troops, and perhaps cause Washington to return ; but in this he 
was disappointed. Arnold landed at the mouth of the 
Thames'^ and marched against Fort Trumbull, at Now 
London, fourteen miles south of Norwich, the native place of the 
traitor. The fort was evacuated on his approach, .and he proceeded 
in imitation of Tryon, whom he had opposed on a similar 
expedition, to lay the town in ashes.® A very large amouiil 


d Sept. 6. 


e Sept. 6. 


* The forces on the Hudson were left in comrntind of General Heath, one of tlie 
most useful oflicers of the Revolution. 

f On his way, Washinjjton made a flying visit to his residence at Mount Vernon 
for the first time in six years, so completely had he devoted hiin.self to the service 
of his country. 

X The march of thi.s army through a fertile country, a distance of more than five 
hundred mile.s, was remarkable for its order and di.se ijiline. It was at a season 
“ when,” says Ramsay, “ the most delicious productions of nature growing on and 
near tlie public highvvay.s, presented both opportunity and temptation to gratify 
their afipetites. Yet so complete was their discipline, that in this long inarch 
scarce an iirstance could he produce<l of an apple or a p<*a<-h being taken without 
the consent of the inhabitants.” — llisi. JRevolution^oi. ii., p. The French 

were particularly srrai)Mlous. At Rhode Island, ® the Indians exiiresscd their 
astonishment at nolhuig hut to see still laden with fruit the inns that overhung 
the tents which the soldiers had occupied for three months.” — De Rocharnbeau s 
JVarrative, 
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Arnold’s expedition into f^innecticiit. Sie^e of Yorkiown, 

of public and private property was destroyed. On the same day a 
parly of British troops attacked Fort Griswold, opposite Fort Trum- 
bull, which was surrendered after an obstinate resistance by the gar- 
rison. Yet, after the surrender, all but about forty of the garrison 
were cruelly massacred.* The enemy lost in the siege, forty-three 
killed, and one hundred and forty-five wounded. Arnold, having 
done all the mischief in his pow'cr, and glutted his vengeance, 
returned to New York. 

In the meanwhile, the Count de Grasse, with twenty-six ships of 
the line and some frigates, entered Chesapeake Bay, having had a 
brief engagement with the British Admir.al, Graves, off the capes. 
Count de Barras, with the French squadron from Newport, arrived 
at the same lime. Three thousand troops under the Marquis do 8t. 
Simon, embarked from the Fi’ench fleet in light boats, ascended tlie 
James River, and joined the allied armies at Williamsburgh. The 
whole combined forces then took up their line of march for Yorktown, 
and on the thirtieth of September completely invested the place. 
The Americans were stationed on the right, and the French on tlic 
loft, in a semicircular line, each wing resting on York River. The 
post at Gloucester w'as invested by Lauzun’s legion, marines from 
the fleet, and Virginian militia, under the command of M. de Clioisy, 
a brigadier general in the French service. 

The works erected for the security of Yorktown, on the right, were 
redoubts and batteries, and a line of stockade in the rear, while in 
front was a marshy ravine, over which was placed a large redoubt. 
The Americans began operations on the evening of their arrival, and 
so silently and perseveringly did they work at their first parallel, 
that the next morning at dawn, greatly to tlie surprise and alarm of 
the enemy, it w'as so far completed as to protect the besiegers from 
the shots of the batteries. On the ninth and tenth of October, the 
Americans and f'rench opened their batteries, and their shells and 
hot shot reached the Knglish ships in the harbor, and destroyed a 
forty-four gun ship and a transport. The siege lasted seventeen 
days, the principal events during the time being the storming of two 
redoubts simultaneously ; one by a parly of American light infantry, 
the other by a detachment of French grenadiers and chasseurs ; the 
former headed by La Fayette, the latter by the Baron de Viomenil. 
The advanced corps of the Americans was led by Col. Alexander 


* Colonel Lcdyard who cornmanded the garrison, on being asked by a British 
omcer, Who commands ?” implied, “I did, Init you do now/’ at the same time 
handing him his sword. The miscreant immediately plunged it into Ledyurd’s 
bosom, and then a general massacre ensued. This event greatly exasperated the 
Americans, and disgusted the loyalists. 
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Hamilton, and in the action, Colonels Ijunrcns, Cimat, and Barber, 
were distinguislied.* * * § 

The siege was vigorously kept up until the seventeenth of 
October, when Cornw'allis pro])oscd a cessation of hostilities, and the 
appointment of a commission to conclude upon terms for surrender- 
ing the posts of Yorklovvn and Glouccslcr.t The proposition was 
accepted by Washington, commissioners were appointed, f terms of 
surrender settled, and the articles were signed at the house of Mr. 
Moore, near the battle-ground, on the nineteenth of October. 

According to the terms, all the troops in the garrison were to be 
made prisoners of war, and marched into the country ; the artillery, 
arms, military chest, and all munitions of war, with shipping, boats, 
furniture, and apparel, were to be delivered up ; the orticers retain- 
ing their side-arms, and both officers and soldiers preserving their 
baggage and effects. The surrendering army was to receive tlic 
same honors as were granted by the British to the American garri- 

^ son at Charleston. On the afternoon of the day on whicli 
the capitulation was signed," the garrison marched out, ami 
laid down their arms.§ The soldiers wore surrendered to Washing- 
ton, and the shipping in the harbor to Count de Grasse. H The whole 
number of prisoners was a little over seven thousand. The Briiisli 
lost during the siege in killed, between live and six hundred ; the 
Americans lost about three hundred.TT The allied army at the tiiuo 
of the attack, (amsisted of about seven thousand American rcguhir 
troops, five thousand French, and four thousand militia. Tlie 
British force consisted only of about one-half that number, and 
doubtless Cornwallis wmuld have abandoned Yorktown before its 


* Sparks, p. 340. 

t On the evening ot the sixteenth, the whole of the walls being nearly battered 
down, and almost every gun dismounted, by the heavy and incessant tire of a hun- 
dred pieces of ordnance, Cornwallis attempted to retreat by way of Gloucester, hut 
a violent storm arose, which dispersed his boats, and he saw no other alternative 
than to surrender. 

X The commissioners were Colonel Laurens and Viscount de Noailles on the part 
of the Americans and French, and Colonel Dundas and Major Ross on the part of the 
British. 

§ It is related that when the British soldiers were about to march out and lay 
down their arms, Washington said to the American army, My boys, let there be 
no insults over a conquered foe! When they lay down their arms don’t huzza: 
posterity will huzza for you 

II Congress passed a special vote of thanks to each of the commanders, and to tlic 
officers and troops ; presfiuted Washington with two stands of colors ; gave Kocham- 
beaii and de Grasse iw 9 fiedd pieces each ; and I’esolved to erect a marble column 
ujion the spot where the surrender took place, 

IT Sparks, p. 313. 
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Kejoicing.s over the victory ;it Yorktown. Jletiroiii(*nt of liie roiiiliineil ariiiies into winter-quarters. 

investment, had lie not confidently expected reinforcements from 
Clinton.* 

The surrender of Cornwallis sent a thrill of joy through the 
country, and, in effect, recovered into the power of Congress, the 
whole territory of the thirteen States.f Public celebrations were 
held — illuminations, bonfires, the roar of cannon, and the voice of 
oratory, everywhere testified the universal joy ; and Washington set 
apart a day for the performance of divine service in the army, enjoin- 
ing the troops “ to engage in it with a serious deportment, and that 
sensibility of heart which the surprising and particular interposition 
of Providence in' their favor claimed.” As soon as Congress received 
intelligence of the joyful event, the members marched in procession 
to one of the principal churches in Philadelphia, and there publicly 
offered up thanksgiving to Cod for the signal success of the Ameri- 
can arms. They also apjioitjtcd the thirteenth of ])ccembcr as a day 
for piiblic thanksgiving and prayer throughout the Union. 

W^ashington endeavored, but in vain, to induce the Count do 
Grasse to remain and assist in the reduction of Cluuleston, or at 
least to aid in an attack upon W^ilmington, in North Carolina, but he 
j)lcadcd special engagements in the West Indies, and refused even to 
delay his departure long enough to take on board some troops to be 
landed at a more southerly port, to reinforce General Greene. Dc 
Grasse sailed immediately for the West Indies," leaving 
with Rochambeau the three thousand land troops he brought 
with him. The French army were cantoned during the winter at 
Williamsburgh, in Virginia, whither the Yorktown prisoners W'crc 
inarched; and the main body of tlie American army returned to its 
late position in New .Icrsey and upon the Hudson. A strong dclach- 
rnent under (Jeneral 8t. Clair was sent to the south to strengthen 
the army of Greene. I 


* The tardy mG\ PTiieiil.s of Sir lloury Clinton twice lost tlie Hritish u l.irtre forr'e ; 
first, nearly six flionsaiul men at vSuratoga; and now more tir.m seven thons.md at 
Yorktown. On the very day C'ornwallis surrendered, Clinton left New York with 
seven thousand men to reinforce him, but on reaeliinjjj the Oajio.s of tlie Olie.'^apeake, 
he hoard of the capture of Yorktowii, and immediately rotnrned to New \ork. 

t The year 17Sl terminated in all parts of the TJnited States, in tavor of the 
Americans, ft be^an with weakne.'^s in Carolina, mutiny in New Jersey, and devas- 
tation in Virginia: nevertheless, at its close, the Jlritish were confined in their 
strongholds in or near New Yoi k, Charleston, and Savannah, and tlieir whole army 
in Virginia was captured." — Hamsay^ vol, ii., p. ‘J7o. 

t As soon as these various arrangements were made, Washington hastened to 
Ibltham, where his wife was attending her dying son (and her only onc)> Mr. Custis. 
He was present at his death, and tleep indeed was the hero’s grief, for he had been 
the foster-father of the dying man from his early ehildhood. and beseemed as near 
to him as his own child. Mr. Custis was tlien a member of the Virginia Legislature, 
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Proceedings In Parliuineni. Release of Kx-President liUiirens. 

Parliament assembled on the twenty-seventh of November, and 
their first business was a consideration of the news of the disasters 
in America, wiiich reached ministers officially on Sunday, the 
twenty-fifth.* Violent debates ensued, and Fox even went so far 
as to intimate that Lord North was in the pay of the French. The 
minister indignantly repelled the insinuation, and justified the war on 
the ground of its justice, and the maintenance of British rights. 
Upon this point, however, he was violently assailed by Burke, who 
exclaimed ; “ Good God ! are we yet to be told of the rights for 
which wc went to war ! Oh, excellent rights ! Oh, valuable rights ! 
\ alual)le you should be, for we have paid dear at parting with you. 
Oh, valuable rights ! that have cost Britain thirteen provinces, four 
islands,! one hundred thousand men and more than seventy millions 
(three hundred and fifty millions of dollars) of money !” The 
younger Pitt distinguished himself in this debate, and was a powerful 
aid to the opposition. On the thirtieth of November, the opposition 
proposed the bold measure (last adopted during the revolution of 
IGHis) of not granting supplies until the ministers should give a 
pledge to the people that the war in America should cease. This 
motion, however, was lost by a vote of nearly two to one. Several 
conflicting propositions were made by both parties, but without any 
definite result, and on the twentieth of J)ccember Parlia- 
ment adjourned to the twenty-first of January.® 

The attention of l^irliament was called, early in the session, to 
the case of E.x-President Laurens, still confined in the Tower ; and 
Burke presented a jictilion from the prisoner,* written with 
a black-lead pencil on the blank leaf of a book, asking leave 
to use pen, ink, and paper (which hud hitherto been denied him)^ to 
draw a bill of exchange to procure some money. After much delay 
it was granted, and not long after, he was released on bail, in conse- 
quence of his bodily infirmities. He was soon afterwards exchanged 


aiiJ was only twenty-ciglit 3’ears of ago when ho died. Ho left four infant ohildreii, 
the two vGungor of whom (a son and daughter) were adojited by Wasliington. From 
Elthan he proceeded by way of Mount Vernon to Philadelphia, and was everywhere 
greeted with respect and veneration, on his journey, by all classes. Congress re- 
ceived him with marked honor, and greeted him wdth a congratulatory address by 
the President. 

* “ I asked,” says Wraxhatl, Lord George Germaine afterwards, how Lord North 
took the communication.” As he w'ould have taken a cannon-ball in his breust,” 
lie replied, “ for he opened his arms, exclaiining wildly, as he paced up and dovvn 
the apartment a few minutes, ‘ Oh, God ! it is all over!’ words which he repeated 
many times, under emotions of the deepest consternation and distress.” — 
JVrdxhalVs Historical Memoirs of his own* times^ 

t He referred to the disasters in the West Indies, and the loss of Minorca in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Exchange of Burgoyne. Na\ al op< rations. 

for Burgoyne, who, though at large in Kngland, and conslanlly 
debating in the House of Connnons on llie side of the opposition, 
was still held as a prisoner upon parole. 

So much did the Americans rely upon the French navy to combat 
with the fleets of Great Britain, that the naval armament of the States 
never grew beyond a comparatively feeble infancy, yet it was none 
the less courageous than its maturcr ally, and seldom avoided an 
engagement. Still, its operations were so limited, after the exploits 
of Jones, that a few words of notice will suffice. 

In June, 1780, the twenty-eight gun ship Trumbull, conmianded 
by Captain Nifcholson, attacked the British ship Watt, of greatly 
superior strength, and was disabled, but not captured. She lost 
thirty-two in killed and wounded ; the enemy lost ninety-two. fn 
October, the sixteen-gun sloop Saratoga, Captain Young, captured 
a British ship and two brigs, but while convoying them into port, 
was overtaken by the seventy-four Intrepid, and the prizes were 
recaptured. The Saratoga escaped. On the second of April, 1781, 
the Alliance, Captain Barry, captured tw'o Guernsey privateers; and 
soon after, she captured two British men-of-war, one of which w'as 
retaken on its way to America. In June, the Confederacy, (hiptain 
Harding, was captured by two armed British vessels. In August, 
tlic Trumbull was captured by three Britisii cruisers, olf the Capes 
of the Delaware ; and on the sixth of September, the Congress, 
Captain Geddes, captured the British ship Savage, after a desperate 
encounter. She was aflerv*ards recaptured. 
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CLOSING EVENTS OF THE WAR. 



Henry Laurens-^Thoinas Mifflin— -Lord Shelburne. 


CHAPTER* XII. 




- T is now our pleasing task to record the 

events that marked the closing scenes of 
the War of Independence, which for seven 
^ long years had crushed to earth with mer- 
- ' cilcss tread, both the peaceful industry and 

its fruits, of the people of the American 
States. They sighed for peace, yet the 
peace for which they aspired was that alone 
which absolute political freedom and inde> 
^ ■ pendence guarantees, without which no 

truly prosperous — no people essentially happy, 
otwithstanding the power ‘of Great Britain within the domain of 
^®r ancient American States was completely paralysed, yet so 
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Closing military movements at the South. Case of Captath HUdfty. 

frcquentlj^had the Republicans seen her break the thousand meshes 
discouraging events that were dfteh toiled about her, that they 
■uared not trust her seeming weakness, and become lulled into a 
careless repose. 

As vigilant measures as ever were adopted by Washington for the 
campaign of 1782, but fortunately they were unnecessary, for active 
hostilities soon after ceased. In the southern States some skir- 
mishing took place, particularly in Georgia and South Carolina ; but 
these combats were chiefly partisan, . and carried on with intense 
hatred by the whigs and tories. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, Greene, being reinforced by the 
Pennsylvania line, sent Wayne with a part of the southern army 
into Georgia, General Clarke, the British commander, ordered 
his officers at the outposts to burn all the provisions of the country as 
far as possible, and then retire within the lines at Savannah. Tbe 
State was thus evacuated, and the Republican Governor 
aM»ysi. authority.® On the same day, Colonel 

Brown, with a considerable force, marched out of Savannah against 
Wayne ; but the vigilant American, by a skilful manceuvre, got in 
his rear, attacked him at midnight, and routed his whole parly. 
Wayne was afterwards assaulted about five miles from Savannali, 
by a large party of Creek Indians, led on by their chiefs and British 
officers, but he successfully repelled them, and this was the con- 
cluding battle in Georgia.® In July, arrangements were 
a unc . . vvithdrawing the royal troops from that Stale. 

Some slight skirmishes took place in South Carolina in August, in 
one of which Colonel John Laurens was killed. 

General Washington left Philadelphia about the middle of April, 
and established the head-quarters of his army at Newburgh, in the 
State of New York, about eight miles north of West Point. On 
his arrival in camp he was informed of the murder, by hanging, of 
Captain Huddy, an American officer, which outrage he determined 
to avenge by a retaliatory step, and for this purpose selected a British 
officer, by lot, from among his prisoners at Lancaster, in Pennsylva- 
nia. The lot fell upon' Captain Asgill (son of Sir Charles Asgih)> 
a very young officer ; but after a great deal of delay, prompted by 
the generous humanity of the Commander-in-chief, it. was resolved 
to forego the rigorous measure, and young Asgill was set at liberty. 

'* Captain Huddy commanded a smaii force in New Jersey, apd Was prisoner 
by a plarty of refugee^ and Carried to New Yorlf.’ He Wiasent titti of^e city «n er 
the charge of Captaia^tippencot, at the head of a nunaber df refi^eea, and upon 
the heights of 'Middle^SWn they hanged the anfo^liate prisoner. ' Captain Asg> > 
who was selected as the victim for retaliation, was odly nineteen years of age » 
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Praetiedlngs In Partiamont. Arrival of Sir Guy Oarleton. 

Hostilities having, by tacit consent, ceased in America, let us now 
tuni to a view of events in Europe, tending towards an acknowledg- 
ment of the Independence of the United States. 

The combined effects of the Armed Neutrality (at the head of 
which was the Empress Catharine, of Russia), and the defeat of 
Cornwallis, upon the minds of the people of Great Britain, raised an 
universal cry for peace throughout the realm. The resources of the 
country were nearly exhausted ; all Europe was arming against her ; 
America was virtually severed from her, and the people clamored 
for the recognition of the Independence of the United States, and 
the conclusion uf peace with the Continental powers. When Par- 
liament re-assembled on the twentieth of January, a phalanx of 
first-rank statesmen appeared with the opposition — Fox, the younger 
Pitt, Burke» Rockingham, Shelburne, and others. The unpopularity 
of ministers was very evident, and on the nineteenth of February, 
this fact was glaringly exhibited by the result of a vole taken upon 
a resolution offered by General Conway, for an address to the King, 
deprecating the continuance of the war in America, &c. It was 
negatived b}' a majority of only owe. On the twenty-seventh, Con- 
way renewed his motion in another shape, and Lord North endea- 
vored to stay its adoption by an adjournment, but was defeated. 
Conway then moved that the House would consider as cnemie.s to 
their King and country, all who should advise or attempt tlie 

f. , ® . r , rni • i i T i “ March S. 

further prosecution or the war. this was adopted.® Lord 
George Germaine, seeing the tendency of affairs, resigned, but Lord 
North clung pertinaciously to his office. On the twentieth of March, 
North resigned, after an administration of over ten years. The 
Marquis of Rockingham again assumed the Premiership, and the 
friends of peace came into power. 

Sir Guy Carleton, who was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Clin- 
ton in command of all the British forces in America, arrived at New 
York early in May, bearing instructions to use all honorifble means 
to bring about an accommodation with the United States. In con- 
sequence of these peaceful features of the mission of the new com- 
mander, both parties cea.sed offensive warfare, and preparations were 
made to conclude terms of Peace. France invited Congress to send 

Henry Clinton, and his successor, Si? Guy Carleton, both disavowed the act of Lip- 
pencot, and Washington, considerirtf? the irresponsible character of* the miscreant, 
recommended Congress to release Asgill. Its movements were tardy, and in the 
meanwhile, the fH^other/ of the young soldier, borne down with family afilictions, 
^ pithoti© appeal to the King and Queen of France in behalf of her son. By 
liheir the Count de Vei^enues wrote in her behalf to Washington, but liis 

generosi^, li^ anticipated the letter. It, however, doubtless accelerated the mover 
meat ^ngrees i© and Asgill was soon set at liberty. 
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Pretlmlnary negotiations for Peace* 06ath of Rockingham^ and accession of '^helli&ne 

..plenipotentiaries for that purpose (the Empress of .Russia having 
offered to mediate, and the Emperor of Germany having agreed to 
become a party thereto), and, if possible, bring about a cessation of 
hostilities . between France, Spain, Holland, and Great Britain. 
Accordingly, John Jay, Henry Laurens (who had been confined in 
the Tower of London), and Thomas Jefferson, were sent with almost 
unlimited powers, to act in concert with John Adams, then Ambas- 
sador at Paris. Doctor Franklin, who was about leaving for Ame- 
rica, was prevailed upon to remain and assist in the momentous 
labor. 

Vienna was agreed upon as the place of negotiation, but at the 
outset, difficulties arose concerning the basis on which it should be 
conducted. Tlie American Commissioners refused to appear in any 
other character than as representatives of an independent nation, 
while the British Cabinet made the dissolution of the league between 
Fiance and the United States an essential preliminary. This the 
Americans would not concede, and the mediatory scheme was aban- 
doned. 

Rockingham and his cabinet, sincerely desiring peace, opened 
negotiations on a lower basis, although opposed by the K|ng and 
Lord Shelburne, so far as tlie recognition of tlic Independence of 
the States was concerned. Mr. Oswald was sent to Paris to ascer 
lain the views of both parties, and also to negotiate with the Ameri- 
cans ; and the Count de Vergennes expressed his readiness to nego- 
tiate, and his wish that Paris might be made the theatre of action. 
His wish was acceded to, and Mr. Grenville went to Paris, clothed 
with full powers to conclude a Ueaty ; but difficulties again arose at 
the outset. He intimated to Vergennes that one condition of the 
acknowledgment of American Independence by Great Britain, wodld 
be the restoration, by the French, of conquests made during the 
War. TJjis stipulation Vergennes decidedly refused to agree to. 

Rockin^am w'as removed by death on the first of July, and Lord 
Shelburne, a friend of the American cause, but like Chatham, an 
opponent of American Independence, succeeded him in the Premier- 
ship. Still, the negotiations at Paris proceeded ; Mr. Fitzherbert 
having succeeded Mr. Grenville. Oswald continued to conduct the 
American treaty,* but the style of his commission did not suit the 

• Mr. Jones, afterwards tlie celebrated Sir William Jones, went to Paris for the 
purpose of sounding the Americans on the subject of a continued union with reci- 
procal privileges, between Great Britain and the United States. He sent to Frank- 
lin a curioijs imaginary fragment of Polybius, respecting the dissensions between 
Athens and her colonies, hoping thereby to draw out from the veteran diplomats 
bis views upon-tjte subject. But no notice was taken of this overture.— •Appen- 
dix, mtQtx. 
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Preliminary Treaty. Cessation of hostilities in America, and evacuation of cities 

stu|dy Republican, Mr. Jay, as it gave him power to treat with the 
“ Colonies or plantations in America.” His objections were so 
strong that a new Commission was sent over,** in which ^ 

Uie expression was altered to “ United States.” 

The question as to Independence being affirmatively settled, there 
Were still other points upon which very warm discussion arose : 
First, The western boundary — the Americans demanding its exten- 
sion to the lakes, the British wishing it to be formed by the Ohio 
River : Second, Our requisition of a share in the valuable fisheries 
of' Newfoundland and its vicinity: and Third, The compensation to 
loyalists or lories, who had sustained losses during the War, or who 
had been driven out of the country. The American Commissioners 
took a resolute stand on all these points, but in the latter they were not 
only not supported, but opposed, by Vergennes. At this point, Mr. 
Oswald, earnestly desirous for peace, proposed to the Americans to 
make a treaty separate from France, but they were bound by the 
instructions .given them by Congress, to act strictly in concert with 
tiie French Cabinet. Through the . influence of Mr. Adams, these 
instruedons were winked at, and a preliminary treaty of peace was 
concluoed with Mr. Oswald,* without the knowledge of Vergennes. 
At this the minister was very indignant, and wrote a letter to Frank- 
lin, accusing him of violating lus instructions, and demanding an 
explanation. The Americans justified the act — the French minister 
was satisfied — and Congress never found fault with them. 

o ^ 1783 

On the twentieth of January following,* the preliminary 
treaty was signed between France, Spain,! and Great Britain, and 
on the third of September of the same year, definitive treaties of all 
the powers were signed at one lime. Congress ratified the one with 
America on the fourteenth of January, 1784.! 

The reception of the news of the acknowledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of the Stales and the conclusion of Peace, was the occa- 
sion of great joy throughout the Union, and on the anniversary of 
the battle of Lexington,® a cessation of hostilities was pro- ^ 
claimed in the American army. On the third of November 
following,^ the army was disbanded by general orders of ^ 

* The River St. Lawrence and ♦he Lakes were fixed as the leading boundaries, 
and extending their frontier thence to the Mississippi. They were allowed to fish 
on the Great Banks of Newfoundland within nine miles of the shores; and in rela- 
tion to the compensation to loyalists, the American Commissioners agreed that 
Congreee should recommend it to the several States. The treaty was signed on the 
thirtietii of November> 1782. — See Pitkin, vol. ii., p. 143-148. 

t In the treaty with* Spain, the two Floridas* which had long been held by Great 

Britain, were restored to the former. * * > 

I Appehdii:, Note X. 
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^ Aliknuing stnto of the country. A monarchy proposed to Wasbingtoa. 

'jPongress, and the three cities occupied by British troops were 
evacuated ; Savannah in July, New York in November, and Charles- 
ton in December, of the same year. ' 

The conclusion of Peace, and the disbanding of the army, were 
events that reflecting men looked forward to with feelings of mip'gied 
joy and fear. Although the struggle had been brought to a triutnjph- 
ant issue by the United States, yet the country was impoverished to 
almost the last degree. Much of the territory had been laid waste ; 
commerce was nearly annihilated ; a heavy burden of debt * was 
weighing like an incubus upon the enterprise of tlie people ; and 
their circulating medium had become so utterly worthless, that, by a 
decree of Congress, its functions were terminated. Added to this, 
an army of about ten thousand men were large creditors to Congress, 
their pay being greatly in arrears. They had been promised prompt 
liquidation at the close of the war, but so crippled was the govern- 
ment in its pecuniary affairs, that justice to the brave soldiers in this 
particular was out of the question. Many feared an open insurrec- 
tion, and perhaps a civil war, when orders should be given for dis- 
banding the army; for starving men, with arms in their hanc^, were 
quite likely to help themselves. Events which immediately pre- 
ceded the act of disbanding, threatened to realize these fears. 

It was manifest that Congress was unable to meet the claims of 
the soldiers, and could only recommend their case to their respective 
States. The proposition made in 1780, for the officers to receive 
half-pay for life, met with little favor, as it was of an aristocratic 
tendency and although the promise was still standing, they regarded 
it as a matter that would not be accomplished. A spirit of discon- 
tent prevailed in the camp, and in the midst of these gloomy fore- 
bodings, Washington received a letter from an old and highly 
respectable Colonel of the army, expressing distrust of the stability 
of a republican government, proposing the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Monarchy, and intimating the desire of the army to make the 
Commander-in-chief King. To this letter Washington made quick 
reply, sternly rebuking the writer.! He declared that no event 
during the war had given him so much pain, that he was at a loss to 
conceive what part of his conduct had given encouragement to such 
an address, avowed his earnest desire to have justice done the army. 


• The United States had incurred a debt of forty-two millions of dollars, besides 
twenty-four millions incurred by the individual .States. Taxation could not yield 
a tithe of the amount demanded through it, and in 1782, of eight millions of dollars 
called for hy the government, only four hundred and twenty thousand were ob- 
tained. 

t His letter is dated “ Newburgh, 22d May, t78Si." ' 
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and his firm adherence to republican principles, and concluded, “ Let 
me conjure you, then, if you have any regard for your country, concern 
for yourself or posterity, or' respect for me, to banish those thoughts 
from your mind j and never communicate, as from yourself or. any 
oiie else, a sentiment of the like nature,” How pure and lofty was 
the patriotism of that chief who, at the head of a devoted army, and 
at the pinnacle of general popularity, could thus repel a proffered 
crown, and so indignantly rebuke the man who held it up to view ! 

In the month of December, the ofl&cers in the army resolved to 
memorialize Congress upon the subject of their grievances, propos- 
ing that the half-pay for life should be commuted for a specific sum, 
and requesting government to give security for the fulfilment of its 
engagements. Congress had a stormy debate upon the subject, but 
as nine States could not be obtained to vote the commutation propo- 
sition, the whole matter was dropped. This neglect of Congress to 
provide for their wants, produced a violent ferment among the 
officers, and through them the whole army became excited, and 
many minds among tliem determined upon coercive measures. In 
the midst of this ferment an anonymous notice for a meeting of the 
general and field officers, and a commissioned officer from „ ^ 

”, • , . - , ■ , “ March 10. 

each company, was circulated m the camp,'‘ accompanied 
with a letter, or address, complaining of their great hardships, and 
asserting that their country, instead of relieving them, “ trampled 
upon their rights, disdained their cries, and insulted their distresses.”* 

Fortunately, Washington W’as in the camp, and with his usual 
promptness and wisdom, called a general meeting of all the officers, 
in place of the irregular one.t He condemned the tone of the letter 
aS(, implying a proposal either to desert their country or turn their 
arms against her, and then gave them the strongest pledges that he 
wouJi^ use his utmost power to induce Congress to grant their 
demands. His address was a feeling one, and appealed directly to 
their patriotism and the nobler sentiments of the heart. When he 
had concluded, he immediately retired from the meeting. The 
deliberations of the officers were exceedingly brief, and resulted in 
the adoption of resolutions, thanking the Commander-in-chief for 
the course he had pursued? and expressing their unabated attachment 
to him, and confidence in the justice and good faith of Congress. 

* It was unknown at the time, who the author of the “ Newburgh Addresses ” 
was, but it was afterwards ascertained to be Major John Ardfetrong, then one of 
General Gates’s aides, who was subsequently a Minister to the Court of France, 
Wd Secretary of "Vyar during our last contest with Great Britain. 

t This call was followed by another anonymous address, but more subdued in its 
tone thM the firet. — See Jtppendix, Note xi. 
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Utsbanditig of the army. Washlngtoa^s Address to the Army. 

They then separated, and with hearts glowing with warmer patriotism, 
resolved still longer to endure privations for their beloved country. 
Congress soon after made arrangements for granting the officers full 
pay for five years instead of half-pay for life, and four months full 
pay for tlie army, in part payment of arrearages. But as there were 
no funds to make this payment immediately, it required all the 
address of Washington to induce the soldiers to quietly return to 
their homes. 

a 1783 twenty-fourth of March,® a letter was received 

from La Fayette, announcing the signing of the preliminary 
treaty ; and Sir Guy Carleton gave official notice of the same 
soon after. In June, Washington wrote a Circular Letter* to the 
Governors of the States, having for its theme the general welfare 
of the country, in which he exhibited great ability, and the most 
truthful features of genuine patriotism. During the summer, many 
of the troops went home on furlough, and the Commander-in-chief 
was employed, with Congress, in arranging a peace establishment, 
and making preparations for the evacuation of New York by the 
British troops. On the eighteenth of October, Congress issued a 
proclamation, discharging the troops from further service, and thus, 
in effect, the Continental army was disbanded. This proclamation 
was soon followed by General Washington’s Farewell Address to the 
Army,t* an address replete with sound wisdom and evidences 
b o\.^. ^ virtuous attachment to the men and the cause with 

whom, and for which, he had labored for eight years. 

A small body of troops who had enlisted for a definite period, 
were retained in the service, and assembled at West Point under 
General Knox. Arrangements having been made with Carleton ^or 
the evacuation and surrender of New York on the twenty-fifth of 
November, these troops proceeded to the city, and as soon as the 
British were embarked, they entered in triumphal procession, with 
Governor Clinton and other civil officers of the State. The cere- 
monies of the day were ended by a public entertainment given by 
Governor Clinton, and throughout the whole transaction, perfect 
order prevailed. 

On the fourth of December, Washingtdh bade a final adieu to his 
companions in arms-J The event took place at New York, and was 

• Appendix, Note xii.^ - • f Appendix, Note xiii. 

t “ At noon,” say# Marshall, “the principal officers of the army assembled at 
Francis’s tavern, soon after which their beloved edmpaander entered the room. His 
emotions were too strong to be concealed. Filling a glass, he turned to them and 
said, ‘ With a heart full of ^lotve^ and gratitude, I npw tak leave of you. I most 
devoutly wish that your latter da^s inay as pros]^ happy, as your former 
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a deeply affecting scene. He then repaired to Annapolis, where Con- 
gress was in session, and on the twenty-third of December resigned 
into their hands the commission he had received from that body more 
than eight years before, appointing him Commander-in-chief of the 
Continental armies. In all the towns and villages through which he 
passed, public and private demonstrations of joy and gratitude met 
him on every side ; and Congress resolved that the resignation of 
his commission should be in a public audience. A large con- 
c ours# of distinguished persons were present, and at the close of a 
brief address,* he stepped forward and handed his commission to 
the President (General Mifflin), who made an affectionate reply. 
He then “ hastened with ineffable delight ” (to use his own words) 
to his seat dt Mount Vernon, resolved there to pass the remainder 
of his days amid the pure and quiet pleasures of his domestic circle, 
enhanced a thousand-fold by the consideration that his dear country 
was free and independent, and had taken a place among the nations 
of the earth. 

ones have been glorious and honorable/ Having drunk, he added, ‘ I cannot come to 
each of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged if each of you will come and take 
me by the hand/ General Knox, being nearest, turned to him. Washington, inca- 
pable of utterance, grasped his hand and embraced him. In the same affectionate 
manner he took leave of each succeeding officer. The tear of manly sensibility was 
in every eye, and not a?Kvord was articulated to interrupt the dignified silence, 
and the tenderness of the scene. Leaving the room, he f)assed through the corps 
of light-infantry, and walked to Whitehall, where a barge waited to convey liim to 
Paulus’s Hook. The whole company followed in mute and solemn procession, 
with dejected countenances, testifying feelings of delicious melancholy, which no 
language can describe. Having entered the barge, he turned to the company, and 
waving his hat, bade them a silent adieu. They paid him the same affectionate 
compliment; and, after the barge had left them, returned in the same solemn 
manner to the place where they had assembled .” — MarshalVs Life of Washington, 
* Washington closed his address with the following words : — “ I consider it an 
indispensable duty to close this last solemn act of my official life, liy commending 
the interests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and those 
who have the superintendence of them, into His holy keeping. Having now 
finished the work assigned me, I retire from the great theatre of action ; and bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august body, under whose ordei*s I have long 
acted, I here offer my commission, and take my leave of all employment of public 
life.” 



Wanbiogtoxi'M jEC«ad>qu8urt«r8 at Nowbvr^b. 





Gcorgo Vl^ashington — Alexander Hamilton — Henry Knox. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

(JR story of the War of American Independ- 
ence is ended. We have traced it Irom its 
first inception, during its progress along its 
w’ondrous pathway of .suffering and hope, to 
its goal of Political Freedom for more than 
three millions of people. It now remains for 
us to record, in brief, the events which mark- 
ed the erection of that mighty bulwark of 
defence for the Freedom thus dearly purchased— The Federal 
C oN.STITtr,TION. 

At the close of the Wat. Congress, as the representative of the 
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people, was burdened with a foreign debt of eight millions of dol- 
lars ; and a domestic debt of about thirty millions, due, to the army 
and to other American citizens. Congress, according to the terms 
of the Articles of Confederation, possessed no power to liquidate 
debts incurred during the war ; it had the privilege only of recom- 
mending to the several States the payment thereof. This recom- 
mendation was respectfully listened to, but tardily complied with,* 
and Congress had no binding power to compel them to obey its 
mandates. In fact, the people had lost nearly all regard for the 
authority of Congress, and its members urged in vain the State 
Assemblies to agree to a common duty on imports and exports, and 
to such general regulations of trade as might afford a basis for a 
commercial treaty. General indifference prevailed, and in some 
quarters, an indisposition to pay any taxes whatever, began to be 
cherished. Conventions were formed ; law was trampled under 
foot ;t and alarming symptoms of anarchy filled the minds of the 
thoughtful with serious apprehensions for the public safety. 

The leading minds of the Revolution, in view of these increasing 
evils, and the glaring defects of the confederation, were turned to 
the consideration of a plan for a closer union of the States,1knd for 
giving more efficiency to the general government. Washington 
having contemplated a scheme for uniting the Potomac with the 
Ohio, and thus connect the waters of the East and West, he so far 
influenced the Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, as to induce 
a March thcm to scud commissioncrs to Alexandria, to deliberate 
I'JS-'’- on the subject." They spent some lime at Mount Vernon, 
and proposed another commission; to establish a general tariff on 
j Sept., imports, and to mature other commercial regulations. This 
17 W). convention was accordingly held at Annapolis,* when only 
five States were represented. But able statesmen were iliere, and, 
feeling sensible of the great importance of having a thorough revisal 
of the Articles of Confederation, they issued an address to all the 
provincial assemblies, urging them to send delegates for the purpose, 
to meet in convention in May, 1787. In February, Congress passed 

• During fourteen months there were paid into tlie public treasury only |;4S2,890, 
and the foreign interest was defrayed by a fresh loan made in Holland. 

t In New England the theory prevailed to a great extent, that, having all con- 
tributed to defend the national property, they had all an equal right to possession. 
At length the lawlc.ss spirit of a certain class manifested itself in open acts of 
rebellion. In Exeter, in New Hampshire, a mob made prisoners of the Gleneral 
A^mbly of the State. In Massachusetts, an insurrectionary movement was so 
extensive that four thousand militia were called out to quell it. A daring leader, 
Daniel Shay, with eleven hundred followers, marched to attack the arsenal 
at Worcester, but his forces were soon dispersed, and the rebellion subdued. 
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resolutions recommending the measure, and the States promptly 

responded to the call. All weSjll represented except Rhode Island. 

Washington, •who was a delegate from Virginia, was unanimously 

chosen President of the convention. They entered earnestly upon 

their duties, but had not proceeded far when they found the Articles 

of Confederation so exceedingly defective — so entirely inadequate to 

the wants of the country, that they deviated from the original purpose 

for which they convened, and instead of trying to amend the code of 

the old confederation, they went diligently at work to form a new 

constitution. Edmund Randolph, a distinguished Virginia statesman, 

submitted a series of resolutions,® embodying the plan of a 

, . , . ’ , r 1 ® 29- 

new constitution, in which it was proposed to form a general 

government, consisting of a legislature, executive, and judiciary ; and 
a revenue, army, and navy, entirely independent of the States. It 
proposed to give it power to conduct war, peace, and treaties ; have 
the exclusive privilege of coining money, and have the supervision 
of all national transactions. Ilis plan was generally approved, but 
there w'orc maqy ardent patriots, who were ready to do all things 
for the common weal, that looked upon the proposition as an unjusti- 
fiable infringement of State Rights, and therefore violently opposed it. 

Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, proposed another plan, enlarging 
the powers of Congress, but leaving its resources and supplies to be 
procured through the mediuin of the State governmcnt.s. ^ 

To this proposition, when the vote tvas taken, & six States 
gave a negative voice.* A committee was then appointed to reduce 
Mr. Randolph’s resolutions into the form of a constitution. The 
committee reported on the si.xth of August, and a long debate en- 
sued.! On the eighth of September, a committee was appointed ! 
to revise tlie style, and arrange the articles.” They reported on 
the twelfth, but amendments and debates continued until the seven- 
teenth of September, when a final vote was taken, and decided in 
the affirmative. The constitution was then signed by thirty-nine of 
the fifty-five members, and immediately submitted to Congress. 
That body recommended the calling of conventions in tlie various 

* It was during the debate upon this propositI<)n, that Doctoi* rrankliii maae 
his remarkable speech on the occasit^ii of lu’s motion for prayers in tlie Con- 
vention. It is a sing’’lar fact that after tin? adoption of his resolution, tar greater 
unanimity prevailed in the Convention. For liis speech, see Appendix, Nt>te xiv. 

f A very difficult question arose respecting the slaves iu the southern States, to 
w^hommo vote was allowed. It was justly contended that they formed an essential 
element in the power and resources of those States. It was finally agreed as a 
compromise^ that three-fifths of them, under the title of ‘‘ other persons,” should 
be added to the list upon which the number of representative members was to be 

apportioned. ' 

Consistitijj^ of Messrs. Johnson, Hamilton, G. Morris, Madison, and King. 
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Organization of tho government. Washington elected President. His progress to New York. 

States, to consider it, and it was stipulated that it should go into 
operation when nine States shoulcSfeignify their approval. In some 
of the States there was much opposition to it, and it was not 
' until June,® 1788, that New Ilampshire, the ninth State, 
ratified it. It then became“the fundamental law of the land.* 

Steps were immediately taken to put the new constitution into 
operation and organize a government under it. The choice of a 
Chief Magistrate was the most important consideration, and all the 
friends of the new constitution looked to Washington as the one whose 
character, popularity, wisdom, and influence, would unite all parties, 
and they felt that Upon his judgment they could implicitly rely. On 
the first Wednesday in February, 1789, the first Presidential electors 
were chosen, and on the first Wednesday in March,* they 
met to vote for President. Washington received the unani- 
mous vote of the college, “ and, probably without a dissenting voice 
in the whole nation, was chosen the first President of the United 
States.” t’ John Adams was chosen Vice President. 

The intelligence of his election being communicated to him at 
Mount Vernon, Washington soon after proceeded to New 

c April IB. ..r 1 1 /• I ° 1 • ^ rr- 

York,* the seat of the general government. His journey 
thitherward was one continued triumphal march. Addresses and 
congratulations were presented to him in almost every place through 
which he passed. “ So great were the honors with which he was 
loaded, that they could scarcely have failed to produce haughtiness 
in the mind of any ordinary miin' ; but nothing of the kind W'as ever 
discovered in this extraordinary personage. On all occasions he 
behaved to all men with the affability of one citizen to another. He 
was truly great in deserving the plaudits of. his country, but much 
greater in not being elated with them.” J 

On approaching Philadelphia, he was received with distinguished 
honors. The bridge across the Schuylkill vyas highly decorated 
with laurels, and at each end were triumphal arches of evergreen. 
As he passed the bridge, a civic crown was let down from above 
upon his head, and at that moment a loud shout arose from nearly 
twenty thousand people whit lined the avenues between the Schuyl- 
kill and Philadelphia. At Trenton he was met by a depu- 
<i Aprils.*, from Congress,** and the highest honors were paid 

to him by the inhabitants.^ At Elizabethtown Point he embarked 

♦ See Appendix, Note xv. f Sparks, p. 406. 

J Ramsay, vol. ii., p. 345. 0 

§ On the brgw of a hill near Trenton, a triumphal arch was erected under the 
direction of the ladies of the place. The crown of the arch was decorated with 
laurels and flowers, and on H was displayed in large characters, December* 1776/ 
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in an elegant barge, rowed by thirteen pilots, and as be passed tbc 
shipping in the bay, the vessels all hoisted their ftags. He was 
received, on landing, by Governor Clinton and other distinguished 
persons, and a great concourse of people, and in the evening, the 
houses of the inhabitants were brilliantly illuminated. 

On the thirtieth of April,® he took the oath of office. At “ 
nine o’clock in the morning, appropriate religious services 
were held in all the churches in the city, and at twelve, the troops 
paraded before the President’s door. The committees of Congress, 
heads of departments, foreign ministers, and civil officers of the 
State, in carriages, following the escort of troops, accompanied him 
to the Federal Hall, upon the balcony in front of which. Chancellor 
Livingston administered to him, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people, the oath of office, which was in the following words : — 
“ I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of tlfe United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend, the constitution of the United States.” 
The Chancellor then proclaimed him President of the United States, 
which was answered by a discharge of thirteen guns, and the shouts 
of many thousand people. Washington then went to the Senate 
Chamber, and delivered his Inaugural Speech to both Houses, after 
which he walked to St. Paul’s church, where prayers were read 
by the Bishop, and thus concluded the momentous ceremonies of 
the day. This was the crowning act of the War of Independence. 
By this act, the foundation of a mighty Stale was laid ; the corner- 
stone of the great temple of Universal Freedom was implanted ; the 
divine truth of man’s equality w'as vindicated, and the dawn of a 
glorious era broke upon tlie world. 

0 Unlike the revolutions of other limes, whose conception and execu- 
tion were frequently simultaneous, and when physical power, aided 
only by the inflammatory harangues, or promised benefits, of dema- 

(the day of the battle of Trenton). On the sweep of the arcli beneath was this 
inscription : — 7^/ie defender of the mothers will also protect the daughters.’* 
On one side a row of young girls, dressed in white, with baskets of flowers, were 
arranged — in a second row stood the young ladies, and behind them the married 
ladies. The instant he passed the arch, the young girls began to sing the lollowing 
ode, at the same time strewing flowers in the road : — 

“ Welcome, mighty chief, once more, 

W -Icoine to this Kratcful shore ; 

Now n*> mercenary foe 
Aims lu^ain the fatal blow — 

Aims ai thee the faUil blow 

Virgins fair, a^d matrons grave, 

'Fhese thy conquering arm did save ; 

Build for thee triiiiiiphal bovvers, 

Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers — 

Shew your Hero’s way with flowers.” 
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Revt)lutionary Writers. 

gogjies, supported rebellion, and overturned existing government, 
our Revolution was the result of long years of patiently-endured 
oppression — of violated principles, whose unfettered exercise is an 
essential element of human freedom. For ten years, the Pen was 
the only implement of rebellion used. It supplicated and it warned 
the British King, and it incited to action and guided aright, the patri- 
otism of the oppressed. The Pen had already effected the Revolu- 
tion, when the Sword was called to its aid, as the executor of its 
will ; and during the brilliant achievements of the latter, the leading 
minds of the Country, such as Dr-. Franklin, John Adams, James 
Otis, Samuel Adams, Richard Bland, John Dickenson, John Jay, 
William Henry Drayton, Daniel Dulaney, Alexander Hamilton, 
David Ramsay, Thomas Jefferson, Arthur Jjce, Jonathan Hyman, 
Dr. Mahew, Governor Livingston, Thomas Paine, Doct. Rush, 
James Wilson, Dr. Warren, Josiah Quincy, James Madison, Charles 
Thompson, William Tennant, and many others. Were constantly 
laboring in the diffusion of correct political knowdedge among the 
people, and animating them to a proper and dignified defence of 
their liberties. While we weave chaplets of laurel for the heroes 
who led our patriot armies, let us not forget to entwine a wreath of 
the olive and myrtle for the brows of those civic heroes who so early 
and ardently thought and labored, and who perilled so much for their 
country’s w^elfarc. 
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. NOTE I. PAGE 60. 

STAMP ACT.* 

Whereas, by an act made in the last session of Parliament, several 
duties were granted, continued, and appropriated towards defraying 
the expenses of defending, protectijig, and securing the British colo- 
nies and plantations in America : and whereas it is first necessary, 
that provision be made for raising a further revenue within your 
majesty’s dominions in America, towards defraying the said expenses ; 
we, your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
Great Britain, in parliament assembled, have therefore resolved to 
give and grant unto your majesty the several rights and duties 
hereinafter mentioned ; and do most humbly beseech your majesty 
that it may be enacted. And be it enacted by the king’s most excel- 
lent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords 
spirftual and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, 'J'hat from and after 
tjie first day of November, one thousand seven liundred and sixty- 
five, there shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto Ids 
majesty, his heirs, and successors, throughout the colonies and plan- 
tations in America, which now arc, or hereafter may be, under the 
dominion of his majesty, his heirs and successors : 

1. For every skin of vellum or parchment, or sheet or piece of 
paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any declara- 
tion, plea, replication, rejoinder, demurrer, or other pleading, or any 
copy thereof, in any court of law within the British colonics and 
plantations in Ame>'ica, a stamp duty of three pence. 

2. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
special bail, and appearance upon such bail in any such court, a 
stamp duty of two shillings. 

3. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which may be engrossed, written, or printed, any 


* Received the royal signature, March 27, 1705. 

22 
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petition, bill, or answer, claim, plea, replication, )'ejoindcr, demurrer, 
or other pleading, in any court of chancery or equity within the said 
colonies anti plantations, a stamp duty of one shilling and six ponce. 

4. J^^or every skin or piecc^^ of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, WTitten, or printed, any 

of any petition, bill, answer, claim, plea, replication, rejoinder, 
demurrer, or other pleading, in any such court, a stamp duty of 
three pence. 

5. For every skin or [)icco of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
monition, libel, answer, allc'gation, inventory, or renunciation, jn 
ecclesiastical niatlers, in any court of probate, court of the ordinary, 
or other court exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the said 
colonics and plantations, a stamp duty of one shilling;, 

G. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
copy of any will (other than the probate thereof), monition, libel, 
answer, allegation, inventory, or rcnunciatioii, in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, in any such court, a stamp duty of six pence, 

7. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or slieet or 
piece of paper, on which sliull be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
donation, presentation, collation or institution, of or to any benefice, 
or any writ or instrument fortiic like purpose^, or any register, entiy. 
testimonial, or certificate of any degree taken in any university, 
academy, college, or seminary of learning, within the said colonics 
and plantations, a stamp duty of pounds, 

8. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, wrillen, or printed, any 
monition, libel, claim, answer, allegation, information, letter of 
request, execution, renunciation, inv(uitory, f>r oilier pleading, in any 
admiralty court within the said colonics and pLintations, a stamp <Juty 
of one shilling', 

9. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or slieet or 
piece of paper, on which any copy of any such monition, libel, cfeiin, 
answer, allegation, information, letter of request, execution, renun- 
ciation, inventory, or other pleading, sliall be engrossed, written, or 
printed, a stamp duty of six ])c/ice. 

10. For every skin or piece of vellum or parcliment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on w^hicli shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
appeal, writ of error, writ of dower, ad quod, damnum^ certiorari, 
statute merchant, statute staple, attestation, or certificate, by any 
ollicor, or exemplification of any record or proceeding, in any court 
whatsoever, within llic said colonics and plantations (except ap[)eals, 
writs of error, certiorari, attestations, certificates, and cxemjilifica- 
tions, for, or relating to the removal of any proceedings from before 
a single justice of the peace), a stamp duty of ten shillings, 

11. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
writ of covenant for levying fines, writ of entry for suffering a com- 
mon recovery, or attachment issuing out of, or returnable into any 
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court •within the said colonics and plantations, a stamp duty of five 

shillings. 

12. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or .sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
judgment, decree, or sentence, or dismission, or any record of nisi 
prius or po.stea, in any court within the .said colonies and plantations, 
a stamp duty ol four shillings. 

Id. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
allidavit, common bail, or appearance, intcrrogalorv, deposition, 
rule, order or warrant of any court, or any dediinus potestMem, 
capias sulrpama, summons, cojripnlsory citation, commission, recog- 
nisance, or an}'^ other writ, process, or mandate, issuing out of, or 
returnable into, any court, or any oflicc belonging thereto, or any 
other proceeding therein whatsoever, or any copy thereof, or of any 
record not herein before charged, within the said colonies and planta- 
tions (except warrants relating to criminal matters, and proceedings 
thereon, or relating thereto), a stamp tluty of one. shilling. 

I t. J'\)r every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall bo engrossed, written, or lainled, any 
note or bill of lading, which shall bo signed lor any kind of goods, 
wares, or merchandise, to be cxportcul from, or any cocket or clear- 
ance granted within the said colonics and plantaliojis, a stamp duty 
of four pence. 

15. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, 
letters of mart or commission for private shi])s of war. within the 
said colonics and plantations, a stamp duty ol Iwcntij shillings. 

16. For every skin or pit.’ce of vellum or paichmcnt, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
grant, appointment, or admission of, or to any public benelicial oilice 
or employment, for the space of one year, or any lesser time, of or 
above twenty pounds per annum sterling money, in salary, ices, and 
perquisites, within the said colonics ami plantations (except commis- 
sions and appointments of ofilccrs of the army, navy, ordnance, or 
militia, of judges, and of justices of the peace), a stamp duty ol ten 
shillings. 

17. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which any grant, of any liberty, privilege, or Iran- 
chise, under the seal or sign manual, of any governor, proprietor, or 
public officer, alone, or in conjunction with any other person or per- 
sons, or with any council, or any council and assembly, or any 
exemplification of the same, shall be engrossed, written, or printed, 
within the said colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of six pounds. 

18. For every skin or piece ot vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which hall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
license for retailing of spirituous liquors, to be granted to any person 
who shall take out the same, within the said colonies and plantations 
a stamp duty of tv'cnty shillings. 

19. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
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piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
license for retailing of wine, to be granted to any person who shall 
not lake out a license for retailing of spirituous liquors, within the 
said colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of four pounds. 

20. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
license for retailing of wine, to be granted to any person who shall 
lake out a license for retailing of spirituous liquors, within the said 
colonies and plantations, a stamp duly of three pounds. 

21. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchnient, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
probate of will, letters of administration, or of guardianship for any 
estate above the value of twenty pounds sterling money, within the 
British colonies and plantations upon the continent of America, the 
islands belonging thereto, and the Bermuda and Bahama islands, a 
stamp duty of five shillings. 

22. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such probate, letters of administration or of guardianship, within ail 
other parts of the British dominions in America, a stamp duly of ten 
shillings. 

23. For ever}'’ skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, writlen, or printed, any 
bond for securing the payment of any sum of money, not exceeding 
the sum of ten pounds sterling money, within the British colonies 
and plantations upon the continent of America, the islands belonging 
thereto, and the Bermuda and Bahama islands, a stamp duly of 
six pence. 

24. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
bond for securing the payment of any sum of money, above ‘ten 
pounds, and not exceeding twenty pounds sterling money, within 
such colonies, plantations, and islands, a stamp duty of one shilling. 

25. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
bond for securing the payment of any sum of money above twenty 
pounds, and not exceeding forty pounds sterling money, within such 
colonies, plantations, and islands, a stamp duty of one shilling and 
six pence. 

26. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
order or warrant for surveying or setting out any quantity of land, 
not exceeding one hundred' acres, issued by any governor, proprietor, 
or any public officer, alone, or in conjunction with any otner person 
or persons, or with any council, or any council and assembly, within 
the British colonies and plantations in America, a stamp duty of 
six pence. 

27. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such order or warrant for surveying or setting out any quantity of 
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land above one hundred and not exceeding two hundred acres, within 
the said colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of one shilling. 

28. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such order or warrant for surveying or setting out any quantity of 
land above two hundred and not exceeding ihree hundred and twenty 
acres, and in proportion for every such order or warrant for surveying 
or setting out every other three hundred and twenty acres, within 
the sai<l colonics and plantations, a stamp duty of one shilling and 
six pence. 

29. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
original grant or any deed, mesne conveyance, or other instrument 
whatsoever, by wliich any quantity of land, not exceeding one hun- 
dred acres, phall be granted, conveyed, or assigned, within the 
British colonies and plantations upon the continent of America, the 
islands belonging thereto, and the Bermuda and Bahama islands 
(except leases for any term not exceeding the term of twenty-one 
years), a stamp duty of one shilling and six pence. 

30. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece, of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such oi'iginal grant, or any such deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument whatsoever, by which any quantity of land, above one 
hundred and not exceeding two hundred acres, sliall be granted, con- 
veyed, or assigned, within such colonies, plantations, and islands, a 
stamp duty of two shillings. 

31. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such original grant, or any such deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument whatsoever, by which any quantity of land, above two 
hufidred, :ind not exceeding three hundred and twenty acres, shall be 
granted, conveyed, or assigned, and in proportion for every such 
grajit, deed, mesne conveyance, or other instrument, granting, con- 
veying, or assigning, every other thi'cc hundred and twenty acres, 
within such colonies, j)lantations, and islands, a stamp duty of two 
shillings and six ponce. 

32. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such original grant, or any such deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument whatsoever, by which any quantity of land, not exceeding 
one hundred acres, shall bo granted, conveyed, or assigned, within 
all other parts of the British dominions in America, a stamp duty of 
three shillings. 

33. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such original grant, or an.y such deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument whatsoever, by which any quantity of land, above one 
hundred and not exceeding two hundred acres, shall be granted, con- 
veyed, or assigned, within the same parts of the said dominions, a 
stamp duty of four shillings. 
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34. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on whicli shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such original grant, or any such deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument whatsoever, by which any quantity of land, above two 
hundred and not exceeding three hundred and twenty acres, shall be 
granted, conveyed, or assigned, and in proportion for every such 
grant, deed, mesne conveyance, or other instrument, granting, con- 
veying, or assigning every other three hundred and twenty acres, 
wiiliin the same parts of the .said dominions, a stamp duty of Jive 
shillings. 

3.5. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on wliich shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
grant, appointment, or admission, of or to any beneficial office or 
employment, not herein before charged, above the value of twenty 
pounds per annum sterling money, in salary, fees, and perquisites, 
or any exemplification of the same, within the British colonies and 
plantations upon the continent of America, the islands belonging 
thereto, and the Bermuda and Bahama islands (except commissions 
of officers of the army, navy, ordnance, or militia, and of justices of 
the peace), a stamp duty oi four pounds. 

.‘3t). For every skin or piece of vellum or ixarchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
such grant, appointment, or admission, of or to any such public bene- 
ficial office or employment, or any exemplification of the same, 
within all other parts of the British doininions in America, a stamp 
duty of six pounds. 

37. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
indenture, lease, conveyance, contract, stipulation, bill of sale, 
charter party, protest, articles of apprenticeship or covenant (except 
for the hire of servants not apprentices, and also except such otlier 
rnatteis as herein before charged), within the British colonies and 
plantations in America, a stamp duty of two shillings and six pcnoc. 

3b. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which any warrant or order for auditing any 
public accounts, beneficial warrant, order, grant, or certificate, under 
any public seal, or under the seal or sign manual of any governor, 
proprietor, or public ofticer, alone, or in conjunction with any person 
or persons, or with any council, or any council and assembly, not 
herein before charged, or any passport or letpass, surrender of office, 
or policy of assurance, shall be engrossed, written, or printed, within 
the said Colonies and plantations (except warrants or orders for the 
service of the army, navy, ordnance, or militia, and grants of offices 
under twenty pounds per annum, in salary, fees, and perquisites) a 
stamp duty of Jive shiliings. 

39. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
notarial act, bond, deed, letter of attorney, procuration, mortgage, 
release, or other obligatory instrument, not herein before charged, 
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within the said colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of two shillings 
and three pence. 

40. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
register, entry, or enrolment of any grant, deed, or other instrument 
wliat.socver, liercin before charged, within the said colonies and 
plantations, a stamp duty of three pence. 

41. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece ol paper, on which shall be engrossed, written, or printed, any 
register, entry, or enrolment of any grant, deed, or other instrument 
whatsoever, not herein belore charged, within the said colonics and 
plantations, a stamp duly of two shillings. 

42. And for a.nd upon every pack of ])laying cards, and all dice, 
which shall be sold or used within the said colonies and plantations, 
the several stamp duties following (that is to say) ; 

43. For every pack of such cards, one shilling. 

44. And for every pair of such dice, ten shillings. 

45. And for ancl upon every paper called a pamphlet, and upon 
every newsj)apcr, containing public news, or occurrences, which 
shall be printed, disj)erscd, and made public, within any of the said 
colonics and plantations, and for and upon such advertisements as are 
hereinafter mentioned, the respective duties following (that is 
to say) 

46. For every such pamphlet and paj^er, contained in a half sheet, 
or any lesser j)icce of paper, which shall be so j)rintcd, a stamp duty 
of one half-}a‘,nny for every ])rintcd copy thereof. 

47. For every such pamplilct and paper (being larger than half a 
sheet, and not exceeding one whole sheet), whicli shall be printed, a 
stamp duty of one penny for every printed copy thereof. 

^8. For every pamphlet and paper, being lai-gcr than one Avholc 
sheet, and not exceeding six sheets in octavo, or in a lesser page:, or 
not exceeding twelve sheets in q'.iarto, or twenty sheets in folio, 
wllich shall be so printed, a duty after tlie rale of one shilling for 
every sheet of any kind of paper which siiall be contained in one 
printed copy thereof. 

49. For every advertisement to be contained in any gazette, 
newspaper, or other paper, or any pamphlet which shall be so 
printed, a duly of twm shillings. 

50. For every almanac, or calendar, for any one particular year, 
of for any lime less than a year, which shall be written or printed on 
one side only of any one sheet, skin, or jjiece of paper, parchment, 
or vellum, with.i ■ the said colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of 
two pence. 

51. For every other almanac or calendar, for any one particular 
yecdr, wliicli shall be written or printed within the said colonics and 
plantaticns, a stamp duty of (bt/.r^c//ce. 

52. And for every almanac or calendar, written or printed in the 
said colonics and plantations, to serve for several y^ears, ilulies to the 
same amount respectively shall be paid for every such yeaf. 

63. For every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
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piece of paper, on which any instrument, proceeding, or other matter 
or thing aforesaid, shall be engrossed, written, or printed, within the 
said colonies and plantations, in any other than the English language, 
a stamp duty of double the amount of the respective duties before 
charged thereon. 

54. And there shall bo also paid, in the said colonies and planta- 
tions, a duly of six pence for every twenty shillings, in any sum not 
exceeding fifty pounds sterling money, which shall be given, paid, 
contracted, or agreed for, with or in relation to any clerk or appren- 
tice, which shall be put or placed to or with any master or mistress, 
to learn any profession, trade, or employment. II. And also a duty 
of one shilling for every twenty shillings, in any sum exceeding fifty 
pounds, whicli shall be given, paid, contracted, or agreed for, with, 
or in relation to, any such clerk or apprentice. 

55. Finally, the produce of all the aforementioned duties shall be 
paid into his majesty’s treasury ; and there held in reserve, to be 
used from time to time by the parliament, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses necessary for the defence, protection, and security 
of the said colonies and plantations. 


NOTE II. PAGE 66. 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS.* 

The members of this congress, sincerely devoted, with the warmest 
sentiments of affection and duly to his majesty’s person and 
government, inviolably attached to the present happy eslablislimcnt 
of the Protestant succession, and with minds deeply impressed 
by a sense of the present and impending misfortunes of the Brihsh 
colonies on this continent ; having considered as maturely as lime 
would permit, the circumstances of said colonies, esteem it pur 
indispensable duty to make the following declarations, of our humble 
opinions, respecting the most essential riglits and liberties of the 
colonists, and of the gi'icvances under which they labor, by reason 
of several late acts of parliament. 

Ist. That his majesty’s subjects in these colonics owe the same 
allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, that is owing from his sub- 
jects born within the realm, and all due subordination to that august 
body, the parliament of Great Britain. 

2(1. That his majesty’s liege subjects in these colonies arc entitled 
to all the inherent rights and privileges of his natural born subjects 
within the kingdom of Great Britain. 

3d. That it is inseparably essential to the freedom of a people, 
and the undoubted rights of Englishmen, that no taxes should be 
imposed on them, but with their own consent, given personally, or 
by their representatives. 

4th. That the people of these colonics arc not, and from their 
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local circumstances, cannot be represented in the house of commons 
in Great Britain. 

5th. That the only representatives of the people of these colonies, 
are persons chosen, therein, by themselves : and that no taxes ever 
have been, or can be constitutionally imposed on them, but by their 
respective legislatures. 

()th. That all supplies to the crown, being free gifts of the people, 
it is unreasonable and inconsistent with the principles and spirit of 
the British constitution, for the people of Great Britain to grant to 
his majesty the property of the colonists. 

7th. That trial by jury is the inherent and invaluable right of 
every British subject in these colonics. 

8th. That the late act of parliament entitled, an act for granting 
and applying certain stamp duties, and other duties in the British 
colonies and plantations in America, &c., by imposing taxes on the 
inhabitants of these colonies, and the said act, and several other acts, 
by extending the jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty beyond its 
ancient limits, have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and 
liberties of the colonists. 

9th. That the duties imposed by several late acts of parliament, 
from the peculiar circumstances of these colonics, will be extremely 
burdensome and grievous, and from the scarcity of specie, the pay- 
ment of them absolutely impracticable. 

10th. That as the profits of the trade of these colonics ultimately 
centre in Great Britain, to pay for the mamifacturcs which tliey are 
obliged to take from thence, they eventually contribute very largely 
to all supplies granted there to the crown. 

11th. That the restrictions imposed by several late acts of parlia- 
ment, on the trade of these colonies, will render them unable to 
purchase the manufactures of Great llritain. 

12th. That the increase, prosperity, and happiness of these colo- 
nies, depend on the full and free enjoyment of their rights and liber- 
ties, and an intercourse, with Great Britain, mutually affectionate 
and advantageous. 

13th. That it is the right of the British subjects in these colonies, 
to petition the king or either house of parliament. 

Lastly. That it is the indispensable duty of these colonies to thc 
best of sovereigns, to the mother country, andt to themselves, to 
endeavor, by a loyal and dutiful address to liis majesty, and humble 
application to both houses of parliament, to procure the repeal of the 
act for granting and applying certain stamp duties, of all clauses of 
any other acts of parliament, whereby the jurisdiction of the ad- 
miralty is extended as aforesaid, and of the other late acts for the 
restriction of the American commerce. 
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PETITION TO THE KING. 

To the King's most excellent majesty. 

The petition of the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the colonies 
of Ma.ssachn setts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the government of the 
counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex, upon Delaware, and 
province of Maryland, 

Most humhhj shovjeth, 

That the inhabitants of these colonics, unanimously devoted with 
tlie warmest sentiments of duty and aflection to your sacred person 
and government, and inviolably attached to the present happy estab- 
lishment of the Protestant succession in your illustrious house, and 
deeply sensible of your royal attention to their prosperity and happi- 
ness, humbly beg leave to ap'proach the. throne, by representing to 
your majesty, that these colonies were, originally planted by subjects 
of the British crown, who, animated with the spirit of liberty, 
encouraged by your majesty’s royal predecessors, and confidirig in 
the public faith for the enjoyment of all the rights and liberti{'s 
essential to freedom, emigrated from their native country to this 
continent, and, by their successful 2‘>*^i''‘^*-verancc, in the midst of 
innumcrai.)lo dangers and difKculties, together with a profusion of 
their blood and treasure, have happily added these vast and extensive 
dominions to the Empire of Great Britain. 

That, for the enjoyment of these rights and liberties, several 
governments were early formed in the said colonics, with full power 
of legislation, agreeably^ to the 2)nncij)les of the English constitu- 
tion ; — that, under these governments, these liberties, thus vested in 
their ancestors, and transmitted to their posterity, have been exer- 
cised and enjoyed, and by the inestitnable blessings thereof, un’dcr 
the favor of Almighty God, the inhospitable deserts of America 
have been converted into flourishing countries ; science, humanity, 
and the knowledge of divine truths diffused through remote n^gions 
of ignorance, infidelity, and barbarism ; the number of British sub- 
jects wonderfully increased, and the wealth and power of Great 
Britain proj^ortionably augmented. 

That, by means of these settlements and the unparalleled success 
of your majesty’s arms, a foundation is now laid for rendering the 
British empire the most extensive and powerful of any recorded in 
history ; our connexion with this ernjhre wo esteem our greatest 
liappincss and security, and humbly conceive it may now be so 
established by your royal wisdom, as to endure to the latest period 
of time ; this, with the most humble submission to your majesty, we 
apprehend will be most effectually accomplished by fixing the pillars 
thereof on liberty and justice, and securing the inherent rights and 
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liberties of your subjects here, upon the principles of the English 
constitution. To this constitution, these two principles are essen- 
tial ; the riglits of your faithful subjects freely to grant to your 
majesty such aids as arc required for the support of your govern- 
ment over them, and other public exigencies ; and trials by their 
peers. By the one they are secured frotn unreasonable impositions, 
and by the other from the arbitrary decisions of the executive power. 
The continuation of these liberties to the inhabitants of America, we 
ardently implore, as absolutely necessary to unite the several parts 
of your wide-extended dominions, in that harmony so essential to the 
preservation and happiness of the whole. Protected in these liber- 
ties, the emoluments Great Britain receives from us, however great 
at present, are inconsiderable, compared with those she has the 
fairest prospect of acquiring. By this protection, she will for ever 
secure to herself the advantages of conveying to all Europe, the 
merchandize which America furnishes, and for supplying, through 
the same channel, whatsoever is wanted from thence. " Here o{)cn3 
a boundless source of wealth and naval strength. Yet these immense 
advantages, by the abridgment of those invaluable rights and liber- 
ties, by which our growth has been nourislicd, are in danger of being 
for ever lost, and our subordinate legislatures in effect rendered use- 
less by the late acts of parliament imposing duties and taxes on these 
colonics, and extending the jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty 
here, beyond its ancient limits ; statutes by which your majesty’s 
commons in Britain undertake absolutely to dispose of the })ropcrty 
of their fellow-subjects in America without their consent, and for the 
enforcing whereof, they arc subjected to the determination of a single 
judge, in a court unrestrained by the wise rules of the common law, 
the birthright of Englishmen, and the safeguard of their persons and 
prc){)erties. 

The invaluable rights of taxing ourselves and trial by our peers, 
of which wo implore your majesty’s protection, are not, wo most 
humbly conceive, unconstitutional, but confirmed by the (ireat 
Charter of English liberties. On the first f>f these rights the 
honorable house of commons found their practice of originating 
money, a right enjoyed by the kingdom of Ireland, by the clergy 
of England, until relinquished by themselves ; a right, in fine, wliicli 
all other your majesty’s Englisli subjects, both within and without 
the realm, have hitherto enjoyed. 

With hearts, therefore, impressed with the most indelible charac- 
ters of gratitude to your majesty, and to the memory of the kings of 
your illustrious In '.isc, whoso reigns have been signally distinguished 
by their auspicious inlluencc on the prosperity ot the Britisli domi- 
nions ; and convinced by the mostliffecling proofs of your majesty’s 
paternal love to all your peojilc, however distant, and your unceasing 
and benevolent desires to pi’omoto their happiness ; we most hunribly 
beseech your maje.sty that you will be graciously pleased to lake into 
your royal consid.eratiou the' distresses of your lailhtul subjects on. 
this continent, and to lay the same before your majesty’s parliament, 
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and to afford tlioin such relief as, in your royal wisdom, their un- 
happy circumstances shall be judged to require. 

And your petitioners will pray, &c. 


MEMORIALS TO PARLIAMENT.* 

To the right honorable the Lords spiritual and temporal of Gi'eat 
Britain in parliament assembled : 

The memorial of the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the 
colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, New York, New .lersey, Pennsylvania, the govern- 
ment of the counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex, upon 
Delaware, and province of Maryland, in America, 

Most humbly showeth, 

That his majesty’s liege subjects in his American colonies, 
though they acknowledge a due subordination to that august body 
the British parliament, are entitled, in the opinion of your memorial- 
ists, to all the inherent rights and liberties of the natives of Great 
Britain, .and have, ever since the settlement of the said colojiics, 
exercised those rights and liberties, as far as their local circuinslan- 
ces would permit. 

That your memorialists humbly conceive one of the most essen- 
tial rights of these colonists, which they have ever till lately unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed, to be trial by jury. 

That your memorialists also humbly conceive another of these 
essential rights, to be the exemption from all taxes, but such as are 
imposed on the people by the several legislatures in these colonies, 
which rights they have also till of late enjoyed. But your memo- 
rialists humbly beg leave to represent to your lordships, that the*act 
granting certain stamp duties in the British colonies in America, &c., 
fills his majesty’s American subjects with the deepest concern, as it 
lends to deprive them of the two fundamental and invaluable rights 
and liberties above mentioned ; and that several other late acts of 
parliament, which extend the jurisdiction and power of courts of 
admiralty in the plantations beyond their limits in Great Britain, 
thereby make an unnecessary, unhappy distinction, as to the modes 
of trial between us and our fellow-subjects there, by whom we never 
have been excelled in duty and loyalty to .our sovereign. 

That from the natural connexion between Great Britain and 
America, the perpetual continuance of which your memorialists most 
ardently desire, they conceive that nothing can conduce more to the 
interest of both, than the colonists’ free enjoyment of their rights 
and liberties, and an affectionate intercourse between Great Britain 
and them. But your memorialists (not waiving their claim to these 
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rights, of which, with the most becoming veneration and deference 
to the wisdom and justice of your lordships, they apprehend, they 
cannot reasonably be deprived),, humbly represent, that, from the 
peculiar circumstances of these colonies, the duties imposed by the 
aforesaid act, and several other late acts of parliament, are extremely 
grievous and burdensome ; and the payment of the several duties 
will very soon, for want of specie, become absolutely impracticable ; 
and that the restrictions on trade by the said acts, will not only dis- 
tress the colonies, but must be extremely detrimental to the trade 
and true interest of Great Britain. 

Your memorialists, therefore, impressed with a just sense of the 
unfortunate circumstances of the colonics, the impending destructive 
consequences which must necessarily ensue from the execution of 
these acts, and animated with the warmest sentiments of filial affec- 
tion for their mother country, .most earnestly and humbly entreat 
your lordships will bo pleased to hear tlieir council in support of this 
memorial, and take the premises into your most serious consider- 
ation, and that your lordships will also be thereupon pleased to pur- 
sue such measures for restoring the just rights and liberties of the 
colonies, and preserving them for ever inviolate ; for redressing their 
present, and preventing future grievances, thereby promoting the 
united interests of Great Britain and America, as to your lordships, 
in your great wisdom, shall seem most conducive and effectual to 
that important end. 

And your memorialists will pray, &c. 


To the honorable the Knights^ Citizens and Burgesses, of Great 
Britain, in 'parliament assembled. 

The petition of his majesty’s dutiful, loyal subjects, the Freeholders 
and other Inhabitants of the colonics of Massachusetts Bay, 
Jlhode Island and Providence Plantations, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the government of the counties of Newcastle, Kent 
and Sussex, upon Delaware, and province of Maryland, in America. 

Most humbly shotoeth. 

That the several late acts of parliament, imposing divers duties 
and taxes on the colonies, and laying the trade and commerce under 
very burdensome restrictions ; but above all, the act for granting 
and applying certain stamp duties in America, have filled them with 
the deepest concern and' surprise, and they humbly conceive the 
execution of them will be attended with consequences very injurious 
to the commercial interests of Great Britain and her colonies, and 
must terminate in the eventual ruin of the latter. Your petitioners, 
therefore, most ardently implore the attention of the honorable house 
to the united and dutiful representation of their circumstances, and 
to their earnest supplications for relief from their regulations, that 
have already involved this continent in anxiety, confusion, and dis* 
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iress. Wc most sincerely recognise our allegiance to the crown, and 
acknow^lcdge all duo subordination to the parliament of Great Britain, 
and shall always retain, tlie most grateful sense of their assistance 
and approbation ; it is from and under the English constitution we 
derive all our civil and religious rights and liberties ; we glory in 
being subjects of the best of kings, having been born under the most 
perfect form of government. But it is with the most ineffable and 
humiliating sorrow that we find ourselves of late deprived of the 
riglit of granting our own property for his majesty’s service, to wliich 
our lives and fortunes arc entirely devoted, and to wdiich, on his 
royal requisitions, wc have been ready to contribute to the utmost of 
our abilities. 

AVc have also the misfortune to find that all the penalties and for- 
feitures mentioned in the stamp act, and divers late acts of trade 
cxlonding to the plantations, are, at the election of the informers, 
recoverable in any court of admiralty in America. This, as the 
newly erected court of admiralty has a general jurisdiction over all 
British America, renders his majesty’s subjects in these colonics 
liable to be carried, at an immense expense, from one ctid of the con- 
tinent to the other. It always gives us great pain to see a rnanihist 
disliiiclion made therein between the subjects of our inollier country 
and the colonies, in that the like penalties and forfeitures recoverable 
there only in his majesty’s courts of record, arc made cognisable 
here by a court of admiralty. By this means we seem to l)e, in 
efioct, unhappily deprived of two privileges essential to freedom, 
and which all Englishmen have ever considcrctl as their best birth- 
rights — that of being free from all taxes but such as they have con- 
sented to in person, or by their representatives, and of trial by their 
peers. 

Your petitioners further sliow, that the remote situation and otlier 
circumstances of the colonics, render it impracticable that they 
should be represented but in their respective subordinate legisla- 
tures ; and they humbly conceive that the parliannuil adhering 
strictly to the principles of the constitution, have never ]iillH*rlo taxed 
any but those vvlu) were therein actually represented ; for this reason, 
we humbly apprehend, they never have taxed Ireland, nor any oilier 
of the subjects without the realm. But were it over so clear, that 
the colonies might in law be reasonably represented in the honorable 
house of commons, yet we conceive that very good reasons, Irom 
inconvenience, from the principles of true policy, and from the spirit 
of the British constitution, may be adduced to show, that it would be 
for the real interest of Great Britain, as well as her colonics, that the 
late regulafions should be rescinded, and the several acts of parlia- 
ment imposing duties and taxes on the colonies, and extending the 
jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty here, beyond their ancient 
limits, should be repealed. 

We shall not attempt a minute detail of all the reasons which the 
wisdom of the honorable house may suggest, on tliis occasion, but 
would hiiirAbly submit the following particulars to their consider- 
ation : 
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That money is already very scarce in these colonies, and is still 
decreasing hy the necessary exportation of specie from the continent 
for the discharging of our debts to British merchants ;; that an im- 
mensely heavy debt is yet due from the colonists for. British manu- 
factures, and that they are still heavily burdened with taxes to 
discharge the arrearages due for aids granted by them in the late 
war ; that the balance of trade will ever be much against the colonics, 
and in favor of Great Britain, whilst we consume her manufactures ; 
the demand of which must ever increase in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants settled here, with the means of purchasing tlicm. 
Wo, therefore, humbly conceive it to be the interest of Great Britain 
to increase rather than diminish those means, as the profit of all the 
trade of the colonies ultimately centres there to pay for lier manufac- 
tures, as we are not allowed to purchase elsewhere, and by the con- 
sumption of, which at the advanced prices the British taxes oblige 
the makers and venders to set on them, we eventually contribute 
very largely to the revenues of the crown. 

That, from the nature of American bxusiness, the multiplicity of 
suits and papers used in mattei's of small value, in a country where 
fieehclds arc so minutely divided, and ])ropcrty so frequently trans- 
ferred, a stamp duty must be ever very burdensome and unccjual. 

That it is extremely improbable that the honorable house of 
commons should at all limes be thoroughly acquainted with our 
condition, and all facts requisite to a just and equal taxation of the 
colonics. 

It is also humbly submitted whether there be not a material dis- 
tinction, in reason and sound policy, at least, between the necessary 
exercise of parliamentary jurisdiction in general acts, and the com- 
mon law, and the regulations of tnide and commerce, through the 
whole empire, and the exercise of that jurisdiction by imposing taxes 
on* the colonies. 

That the several subordinate provincial legislatures have been 
moulded into forms as nearly resembling that of the mother country, 
as by his majesty’s royal predecessors was thought convenient ; and 
these legislatures seem to have been wisely and graciously estab- 
lished, that the subjects in the colonics might, under the duo admi- 
nistration thereof, enjoy the happy fruits of the British government, 
which in their present circumstances they cannot be so lully and 
clearly availed of any other w'ay. 

Under these forms of government we and our ancestors have been 
born or settled, and have had our lives, liberties, and properties, 
])rotecled ; the people here, as cv'crywhere else, retain a great iond- 
ness of their old customs and usages, and w'e trust that his majesty s 
service, and the interest of the nation, so lar Irom being obstructed, 
have been vastly promoted by the provincial legishiturcs. ^ 

That we esteem our connexion with and dependence on Cereal 
Britain, as one of our greatest blessings, and apprehend the latter 
will Lie sufficicuily secure, w’hen it is consiilered that the inhabitants 
in the colonies have the most unbounded alfection lor his majesty’s 
person, family, and government, as well as lor the mother country, 
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and that their subordination to the parliament is universally acknow- 
ledged. 

We, therefore, most humbly entreat that the honorable house 
would be pleased to hear our counsel in support of this petition, and 
to take our distressed and deplorable case into their serious consider- 
ation, and that the acts and clauses of acts so grievously restraining 
our trade and commerce, imposing duties and taxes on our property, 
and extending the jurisdiction of the court of admiralty beyond its 
ancient limits, may be repealed ; or that the honorable house would 
otherwise relieve your petitioners, as in your great wisdom and 
goodness shall seem meet. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 


NOTE III. PAGE 123. 

PROPOSITIONS FOR A GENERAL CONGRESS. 

Several States claim the honor of having been first in recommend- 
ing a General Congress of Delegates from the several Colonies. It 
seems, however, to have been a spontaneous, and almost simultane- 
ous movement in nearly all of the Colonies. On this point, the 
New York Review for 1839, vol. i., p. 337, has the following arti- 
cle 

We have compiled from the American archives (publi.shcd under the authority 
of Congres.s) a summary of the earliest dates in which, in every Colony, the subject 
of a General Congress was acted upon by any public assembly in the year 1774 : — 

1774. 

1 . By a town-meeting in Providence, Rhode Island, - - • May 17. 

2. By the committee of a town meeting in Philadelphia, - - - “ ^1. 

3. By the committee of a town-meeting in New York, - - • 23. 

4. By the Members of the dissolved Hou.se of Burgesses of Virginia, and 

others at Williamsburg, - 07 

5. By a county-meeting in Baltimore, - - - - - - “ 31. 

6 . By a town-meeting in Norwich, Connecticut, - - • - June 0 . 

7. By a county-meeting in Newark, New Jersey, - - - - “11. 

8 . By the Massachusetts House of Representatives, and by a town-meeting 

in Faneuil Hall, the same day, ‘‘17. 

9. By a county-meeting in Newcastle, Delaware, . • “ 20 . 

10 . By the committee of correspondence in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, July G. 

11 . By a general province Meeting in Charleston, S. C., - - Joly G, 7, 8. 

12. By a district-meeting at Wilmington, N. C., - . - - July 21. 

“ A comparison of these dates wiJl at once show how strongly was the instinct 

of union, which, at this period, pervaded the country, and how prompt the Colonies 
were in adopting that principle of combination which served as the direct antago- 
nist to the policy of the British ministry, designed as it was, by confining its obnox- 
ious measures to one Colony, to diminish the probability of a united resistance. In 
looking to these dates, it should also be remembered that the Colonial action, in 
some instances, was independent of that of an earlier date in other Colonics. In 
Virginia, the recommendation of a Congress was adopted two days l^efore the intel- 
ligence was received of a similar measure, several days earlier, both in Philadel}>hia 
and in New York.” 

As an interesting addendum to the above wc add the following state- 
ment of the several places where Congress held its session from 
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1774 until the adoption of the Constitution. It is taken from the 
“ American Almanac” for 1834, p. 98 : — 


At Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, 

May 10, 1775, 

Baltimore/ December 20, 1776, 
Philadelphia, March 4, 1777, 
Lancaster,! Scptcmbe]v27, 1777, 
York,! “ 30, “ 

where it continued to meet until the adoption 


178vS, Congress met annually on the first Monday in November.’" 


At Philadelphia, July 2, 1778, 
Princeton, June 30, 1783^ 
Annapolis, November 2»», 1783. 
Trenton, November 1, 1784, 

Newr York, January 11, 1785, 

of the Constitution. From 1781 to 


NOTE IV. PAGE 131. 

NAMES OF MEMBERS 

COMPOSING THK FIHST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. § 

New Hampshire. — John Snllivan, Nathaniel Folsom. 

MassarhttseVs . — Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
Robert ^IVoat Paine. 

Rhode Island a?id. Providence Plantations, — Stephen Hopkins, 
Samuel Ward. 

('o7tnccticut. — Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, Silas Deane. 

New York. — James J)uane, Isaac Ijord, Henry Wisner, John 
Alsop, John Jay, William Floyd, Philip Livingston. 

New Jersey. — Jaino.s Kinsey, Stephen Crane, William Tiiving- 
ston, Richard Smilh, John Dc Hart. 

J*enns>/lvania. — .losepli (Jalloway, John Morton, Charles Hum- 
phreys, Thomas .Alifilin, Samuel Rhodes, Edward Biddle, George 
Ross, .lolin Dickc'uson. 

i)elaieajr.-—i'n's-.i\' Rodney, T'homas McKean, George Read. 

Alari/land. — Uobcrl (u>kist)oroiigh, Samuel ('base, Thomas John- 
son, Matlicw Tilgbmaii, William Paea. 

Virsii}ila . — Peyton Randolph, Picbanl Henry T^cc, (Joorge Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry, Rieliard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund 
Pendleton. 

North C'arolina. — William Hooper, Joseph Hughes, Richard 
Caswell. 

hSouth Carolina. — Henry Middleton, John Rutledge, Thomas 
Lynch, Chrislopi er (Jadscien, Edward Rutledge. 


* Con;irrs!j odjouriiod to tJnlfiinoro, in (^.vpcctation of an attack upon Ptiiladclphia 
»).V Cornwall i.s, w!u) luul cluxsed the -Vuicricans across New Jersey to the hanks ot 

the Delawarx;. . , , . , .i i ♦ 

j Adjourned jo Lancaster wlien llowe inare.hed upon Philadelphia, after the bat- 
tle of Urandvwine. 

.. 

the 

§ 


if Urandywine. . i i i j • 

Adjourned to York for f*Teatx.'r security, where its sessions were held during 

w'inter tliat the \nieric.xiis were cncampeil at Valley I'or^e. 

Assembled in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelpliia, September mt. 

23 
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NOTE V. PAGE 134 . 

ADDRESSES, &c., 

OF THE FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1774 . 

TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 

When a nation, led to greatness by the hand of liberty, and pos- 
sessed of all the glory that heroism, mnnificcneo, and humanity can 
bestow, descends to the ungrateful task of forging chains for her 
friends and ciiildren, and instead of giving support to freedom, turns 
advocate for slavery and oppression, there is reason to suspect 
she has ceased to be virtuous, or been extremely negligent in the 
appoiniment of her rulers. 

In almost every age, in repeated conflicts, in long and bloody 
wars, as well civil as foreign, against many and powerful nations, 
against the open assaults of enemies, and llie more danginuus treache- 
ry of friends, have the infialiitants of your Island, your great and 
glorious ancestors, maintained llieir iiulependencc, and transmitted 
llie rights of men, and the blessings of lilicrty, to you, their posterity. 

Be not surprised, therefore, that we, who arc descended from the 
same common anc(‘slors ; that we, whose forefathers ])articipulcd in 
all the rights, tl\o liberties, and tlui Constitutions you so justly boast 
of, and who have carefully couveyed the same fair inheritance to us, 
guaranteed i)y tlic plightcal faith of government and the most solemn 
compacts with British sovereigns, should refuse to surrinider them to 
men, who found tlieir claims on no ]>jinciples of reason, and who 
])rosecule them with a design, tlial by having our \ivcs and property 
in their power, they may, with the greatest facility, enslave yl)u. 
Tlie cause of America is now the ohject of universal att(nition : it 
has at length become very serious. This unhappy country has ^lot 
only been oppressed, but abused and misr(‘prcs(uiled ; and the duty 
W(^ owe’; oui‘S(*lv('s and posterity, to your interest, and tla^ general 
welfare of the British empires leads us to addr(^ss you on this very 
important sul)Ject. Knoio tlicHy Thai we consider ourstdves, and do 
insist, that wc are and ought to be, as iree as our lellovv subj(‘-cls in 
IJrilain, and that no power on earth has a riglit to take our properly 
fre^m us, without our consent. That we claim all the henelils 
secured to its subjects by tlie .Knglisli constitution, and particularly 
that inestimable one of trial by jury. That wo liold it essentiid to 
English liberty, tliat no man bo condemned unheard, or ])unishcd lor 
supposed olfenccs, without having an opportunity e)f making 
defence. That wc think the legislature of Great Britain is not 
authorized, by tlic constitution, to establish a religion, Iraught with 
sanguinary and impious tenets, or to erect an arbitrary lorm of 
government, in any quarter of the globe. These rights wc, as well 


Adopted October 21, 1774 . — Journals of Congress^ vol. i., p. 30. 
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as yon, deem sacred ; and yet, sacred as they are, they have, with 
many others, been, repeatedly and flagrantly violated. 

Are not tlie proprietors of the soil of Great Britain, lords of their 
own property? can it be taken from them without their consent ? 
will they yield it to the arbitrary disposal of any man, or number of 
men whatever ? You know they will not. Why then are the 
proprietors of the soil in 'America less lords of their property than 
you are of yours ? or why should they submit it to the disposal of 
your parliament, or of any other parliament, or council in the world, 
not of their eleclion ? Can the intervention of the sea that divides 
us, CJiusc disparity in rights, or can any reason be given why 
English subjects who live three thousand miles from the royal 
palace, should enjoy less liberty than those who are three hundred 
miles distant from it? 

Reason looks with indignation on such distinctions, and freemen 
can never jierceive their propriety. And yet, however chimerical 
and unjust such discriminations are, the parliament assert they liave 
a right to Itind us, in all cases, without exception, whether we con- 
sent or not ; that they may take and use our property when and in 
what manner llicy plea.se ; that we arc pensioners on their bounty, for 
all that we possess, and can hold it no longer than they vouchsafe to 
permit. Such declarations we consider as heresies in J'higlisli poli- 
tics ; and which can no more operate to de))rivc us of our property, 
than the interdicts of the pope can divest kings of sceptres, which 
the laws of the land and the voice of the people have placed in their 
hands. 

At the conclusion of the late war — a war renchn-cfl glorious by the 
abilities and integrity of a niini>ter, to whose elforls the British 
empire owes its safety and its fame ; at the conclusion of this war, 
which was succeeded liy an inglorious peace, funned under the 
auspices of a minister of principles and of a family unirieiidly to 
the Protestant cau.se, and iiiimic-al to Idicrty ; we say, at this period, 
and under the intluencc of that man, a plan for enslaving your tellnw 
subjects ill America was concerted, and has ever since been jierliiia- 
ciuusly carrying into execution. 

Prior to this era you were content with drawing from us (lie 
wealth pro».luoed by our commerce. You constrained our traile in 
every way that would conduce to your emoluments. Vou exercised 
unbouiKled sovenugnty over the sea. \ ou named tlic ports and 
nations to whicli alone our merchandise shoiiKl he carried, and with 
whom alone wo shuukl trade : and thongh some of these restrictions 
were grievous, we nevertheless diil nut complain ; we looked up to 
you as to our parmit st;.’te, ti) which we were hound by the strongest 
ties, and were, happy in being insirumciital to your prospiuity and 
your grandeur. 

We call up’on you yourselves, to witness our loyalty and attach- 
ment to the coiniiion interest ol the whole empire : ilid we not, in 
the last vviir, add ail the sirenglli ol tins \ ast continent, to the lorco 
which repelled our common enemy ? diil we not leave our native 
shores, and meet disease and tlealh, to pruinotc the sikx:c.ss of biilisli 
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arms in foreign climates ? did you not thank us for Our zeal, and even 
reimburse us large sums of money, which you confessed we bad 
•advanced beyond our proportion and far beyond our abilities? You 
did. 

To what causes, then, are we to attribute the sudden change of 
treatment, and that system of slavery which was prepared for us at 
the restoration of peace ? 

Before we Imd recovered from the distresses which ever attend 
war, an attempt was made to drain this country of all its money, by 
the oppressive stamp act. Paint, glass, and other commodities, 
which you would not permit us to purchase of other nations, were 
taxed ; nay, although no wine is made in any country subject to the 
British state, you prohibited our procuring it of foreigners without 
paying a Uix, imposed by your parliament, on all we imported. 
These and many other impositions were laid upon us most unjustly 
and unconstilulionally for the express purpose of raising a revenue. 
In order to silence complaint it was, indeed, provided, that this 
revenue should be expended in America, for its protection and 
defence. 'These exactions, however, can r(;coivc no juslilication 
from a pretended necessity of protecting and defending us ; they arc 
lavishly srjuandered on court favorites and miiiislcrial dej)eiidanls, 
generally avowed enemies to America, and employing themselves by 
partial representations to traduce and embroil the colonies. I'or the 
necessary support of government hero we ever were and ever shall 
be ready to provide. And whenever the c.xigcncics of the stale may 
require it, we shall, as wc have heretofore done, cheerfully coii- 
iribulc our full proportion of men and money. To enforce this 
unconstitutional and unjust scheme of taxation, every fence that tin? 
wisdom of our British ancestors had carefully erected against arbi- 
trary power, has been violently thrown down in America, and the 
inestimable riglil of trial by jury taken away in eases that toucli Ivoth 
life and properly. It was ordainetl, llial whenever ollcnces should 
be committed in the colonics against particular acts, imiiosing various 
duties and restrictions upon trade, the prosecutor tnight bi'ing his 
action fur penalties in the courts of atlmiralty ; by which means the 
subject lost lh(! advantage of being trical l)y an honest uninlluciiced 
jury of the vicinage, and was subjected to the sad necessity of being 
judged by a single man, a creature of the crown, and according 
to the course of a law, which exempted the prosecutor ot the trouble 
of proving bis accusation, and obliges the defender cither to evince 
bis innocence, or sulfer. Tu give this new judiciary the greater 
iinporlancc, and as if with design to protect false accusers, it is 
further provided, lliat the judge’s certificate of there having been 
probable causes of seizure and prosecution, shall protect the prose- 
cutors from actions at common law for recovery of damages. 

. iJy the course of our laws, offences cornrrtitlcd in such of the 
British dominions, in which courts arc established and justice duly 
and regularly administered, shall be there tried by a jury of the 
vicinage. There the offenders e.nd the witnesses arc known, and liie 
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degree of credibilitf^, to be given to their testimony can be ascer- 
tained. 

In all these colonies, justice is regularly and impartially adminis- 
tered, and yet, by the construction of some, and the direction of 
other arts of parliament, offenders are to be taken by force, together 
with all such persons as may be pointed out as witnesses, and car- 
ried to England, there to be tried in a distant land, by a jury of 
strangers, and subjpet to all the disadvantages that result from want 
of friends, want of witnesses, and want of money. 

When the design of raising a revenue, from the duties imposed on 
the importation of lea in America, had in a great measure been ren- 
dered abort-ive, by our ceasing to import that commodity, a scheme 
was concerted by the ministry with the East India company, and an 
act passed, enabling and encouraging them to transport and vend 
it in the colonies. Aware of the danger of giving success to this 
insidious manoeuvre, and of permitting a precedent of taxation thus 
to be established among us, various methods were adopted to elude 
the stroke. ''Fhc people of Boston, tlnm ruled by . a governor whom, 
as well as his predecessor. Sir Francis Bernard, ail America considers 
as her enemy, w’cre exceedingly embarrassed. 'I'hc ships which had 
arrived with the tea were, by his management, prevented from re- 
turning. The duties would have been paid, the cargoes landed and 
exposed to sale ; a governor’s influence would have procured and pro- 
tected many purchasers. While the town was suspended by deli- 
berations on this important sulrject, the tc;a was destroyed. Even 
stipposinga trespass was thereby cominilled, and the proprietors of tlic 
tea entitled to damages, the courts of law were open, and judges, 
appointed !)y the crown, prcsidcrl in them. The J’last India com- 
pany, however, did not tliink proper to coimrKmcc any suits, nor did 
they even demand satisfaction, eitlier from individuals or from the 
cevnmunily in general. The ministry, it seems, ollicially made the 
case their own, and the great council of tlie nation descended to 
intermeddle wdth a dispute about private property. Divers papers, 
leflers, and other unaulheulicaled cx-purte evidence were laid bclore 
them ; neither the persons who destroyed the tea nor the people of 
Boston, were called upon to answer the complaint. The ministry, 
incensed by being disappointed in a favorite scheme, were deter- 
mined to rcciir from the little arts of finesse, to open force and 
unmanly vit)lcnco. 'I'lie port of Boston w'as blocked up by a fleet, 
and an army placed in the lowm. Their trade was to be suspended, 
and thousands reduced to the necessity of gaining subsisitciice from 
charily, till tlu^y slioidil submit to pass under the yoke, and consent 
to become slaves, by confessing the omnipotence of parliament, and 
acquiescing in whatevaM’ disposition they miglit think proper to make 
of their lives and property. 

Eel justice and hun.-mily cease to be the boast of your nation . 
consult your liistor)’’, exaniiuc your records of former transactions ; 
nay, turn to lire annals of the many arbitrary states and kingdoms 
that surround you, aud show us a single instance of men being con- 
demned to suffer for imputed ci'iities, uulicaixl, unquestioned, and 
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without even the .specious formality of a trial ; ahd that, too, by laws 
made e.xprcssly for the purpose, and which had no existence at the 
time of the fact committed. If it be difficult to reconcile these pro- 
ceedings to the genius and temper of your law.s and constitution, the 
tusk will become more arduou.s when we call upon our ministerial 
ciicniios to justify, not only condemning men untried and by hearsay, 
but involving the innocent in one common punishment with the guilty, 
and for the acts of thirty or forty, to bring poverty, distress, and 
calamily, on thirty thousand souls, and these not your enemies, but 
your friends,, brethren, and fellow subjects. 

Tt would be some consolation to us, if the catalogue of American 
oppressions ended here. It gives us pain to be reduced to the neces- 
sity of reminding you, that under the confidence reposed in the faith 
of government, pledged in a royal charter from the British sovereign, 
the forefathers of the present inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, left 
their former habitations, and established that great, flourishing, and 
loyal colony. Without incurring or being cljarged with a forfeiture 
of their right, without being heard, without being tried, and witliout 
justice, by an act of parliament this charter is destroyed, their 
liberties violated, their constitution and form of government changed ; 
and all this upon no belter pretence than because in oiu.; of their 
towns a trespass was committed upon some merchandise, said to 
belong to one of the companies, and because the ministry were of 
opinion, that such high political regulations were necessary to due 
subordination and obedience to these mandut('s. 

]\or are these the only capital grievances under which wc la])or : 
wc might tell of dissolute, weak, aiul wicked governors having been 
set over us ; of legislatures being suspended for asserting the rights 
of British subjects ; of needy and ignorant dtipenilants on great men 
advanced to the scats of jusliee, and to other places of Iriisl and 
importance ; of hard restrictions on comtnercc, and a great variety 
of lesser evils, the recollection of which is almost lost under the 
pressure and weight of greater and more poignant calamities. 

Now mark llic progression of the ministerial plan for enslaving 
us. 

Well aware that such hardy allcmpts to take our property from us, 
to deprive us of that valuable right of trial by jury, to sei’/e our per- 
sons and carry ns for trial to (Ircat Britain, to blockade oilr ports, to 
destrov our charters, and change our form of government, Avould 
occasion, and had already occasioned, great diseontent in llie colo- 
nies, which would produce opposition to these measures, an act was 
]>assed to protect, indemnify, and screen from punishment, such as 
might be guill)'^ even of murder, in endeavoring to carry their oppres- 
sive edicts into e.xcculion ; and by another act the dominion of 
Canada is to be so extended, modelled, and governed, as that by 
being disunited from us, detached from our interests, by civil as well 
as religious prejudices, that by their numbers daily swelling with 
Catholic emigrants from Europe, and by their devotion to adminis- 
tration, so friendly to their religion, they might become formidable to 
us, and on occasion, be fit instruments in the hands of power to 
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reduce the ancient, free Protestant colonics to the same slate of 
slavery with themselves. 

This was evidently the object of the act ; and in this view, bcint; 
extrenicly dangerous to our liberty and quiet, vve cannot forbear com- 
plaining of' it, as hostile to British America. Superadded to lhe.se 
considerations, we cannot help deploring the unhappy condition to 
which it has reduced the many Pnglish settlers, who, encouraged 
by the royal proclamation, promising the enjoyment of all their 
rights, have purchased estates in that country. ’ They arc now the 
subjects of an arbitrary government, deprived of trial l)y jury, and 
when imprisoned, cannot claim the benefit of the hahnas corpus act, 
that great bulwark and palladiuni of English lilierty ; nor can we 
suppress our astonishment, that a British parliament should ever con- 
sent to establish in that country a religion that has deluged your 
island in blood, and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, 
and rebidlion, through every part of the world. 

This being a true slate of fuels, let us beseech you to consider to 
what end tliey lead. 

Admit the ministry, by the powers of Britain, and the aid of our 
Homan Catholic neighbors, should be able to carry the point of tax- 
ation, ami reduce us to a state of perfect humiliation and slavery. 
Such an enterprise would doubtless make some addition to your 
national debt, which already presses down your liberty, and fills you 
Avith pensioners and ]rlacemcn. We presume, also, that your com- 
merce will be somewhat diminished. However, suppose you shoidd 
prove victorious, in what condition will you then be ? ^VMlat advan- 
tages or what laurels will you reap from such a compicst ? 

May not ;i ministry with the same armies enslave you ? — it may be 
.said, you will cetisc to pay them ; but rememiier the taxes from 
.Vmerica, the wealth, and we may add the men, and jiarticularly the 
Ifdman Catholics of this vast continent, w'ill then be in the power’of 
vour enemies ; nor will you have any reason to expect, that after 
mtdting slaves of us, many among 7is should refuse to assist in 
reducing you to the same abject state. 

Do not treat this as chimerical. Know, tliat in less than half a 
century', the quit rents reserved for the crown, from the numberless 
grants of this vast continent, will pour largo streams of wealth into 
the royal coffers ; and if to this be ailded the power ol taxing America 
at pleasure, the crowm will be rendered independent of you for sup- 
plies, and will possess more treasure than may be necessary to 
purcha.se the remains of liberty in your island. In a word, take 
care that y’ou do not fall into the })it that is preparing for us. 

We believe there is yet much virtue, much justice, and much 
public spirit in the English nation. 'Bo that justice we now appeal. 
\ ou have been told th.at \vc are seditious, impatient of government, 
and desirous of independency. Be assured that these arc not lacts, 
but calumnies. Permit us to be as free as yourselves, and we shall 
ever esteem a union with vou to be our greatest glory' and our great- 
est happiness ; vve shall ever be ready to contribute all in our power 
to the welfare of the empire ; vve shall consider your enemies as our 
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enemies, and your iiilcrest as our own. But, if you arc determined 
that your mini.slcrs shall wantonly .sport with the rights of mankind — 
if neither the voice of justice, the dictates of the law, liie principles 
of the constitution, nor the suggestions of humanity, can restrain your 
iiands from shedding human blood in s\jch an impious cause, we 
must tell you, that we will never submit to be hewers of wood or 
drawers of water, for any ministry or nation in the world. 

Place us in the same situation tiuit wc were at the close of the 
last war, and our former harmony will be re.stored. 

But, lest the same supineness, and the same inattention to our 
common interest, which you have for several years shown, should 
continue, we think it prudent to anticipate the consequences. 

By the destruction of the trade of Boston, the ministry have 
endeavored to induce submission to their measures. The like fate 
may befall us all. We will endecfcvor, tlierefore, to live without 
trade, and recur, for subsistence, to the fertility and bounty of our 
native soil, which will afford us all the necessaries, and some of the 
conveniences, of life. Wc have suspended our importation from 
[«reat Britain and Ireland ; and, in less than a year’s lime, unless 
)ur grievances should be redrcs.sed, shall discontinue our exports to 
.hose kingdoms and to the West Indies. 

It is with the utmost regret, however, that w'c find ourselves com- 
pelled, by the overruling principles of self-preservation, to adopt 
neasurcs detrimental in their consequences to numbers of our 
cllow subjects in Great Britain and Ireland. But w’c hojic that the 
nagnanimily and justice of the British nation will furnish a parlia- 
ment of such wisdom, independence, and public spirit, as may save 
be violated rights of the whole empire from the devices of wicked 
niiiisters and evil counsellors, wlicthcr in or out of ollicc ; and 
hereby restore that harmony, friendship, and fraternal affection, 
•etween all the inhabitants of his majesty’s kingdoms and territories, 
o ardently wished for by every true and honest American. 

'I'he congress then resumcd»lhc consideration of the memorial to 
he inhabitants of the British colonies, and the same, being debated 
ly paragraphs and amended, was approved, and is us follows : — 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE SEVERAL ANOLO-AMERTCAN 

COLONIES.* 

Ve, the delegates appointed, by the good people of these colonies, 
3 meet at Philadelphia, in September last, for the purposes incn- 
oned by our respective consliiucuts, have, in pursuance of the trust 
3poscd in us, assembled, and taken into our most serious considcra- 
on, the important matters recommended lo the congress. Our 
jsolutions thereupon will be herewith communicated to you. But, 
s the situation of public affairs grows daily more and more alarm- 
ig ; and as it may be more satisfactory to you to be informed by 
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us in a collcclive body, lliau in any other manner, of those senti- 
ments that have been approved upon a full and free discussion, by 
the representatives of so great a part of America, we esteem ourselves 
obliged to add this address to these resolutions. 

In every case of opposition by a people to their rulers, or of one 
stale to another, duty to Almighty God, the creator of all, requires 
that a true and impartial judgment be formed of the measures lead- 
ing to such opposition ; and of the causes by which it has been 
provoked, or can in any degree be justified, that neither affection on 
one liand, nor resentment on the other, being permitted to give a 
wrong bias to reason, it may be enabled to take a dispassionate view 
of all circumstances, and to settle the public conduct on the solid 
foundations of wisdom and justice. 

From co’.mcils thus tempered arise the surest hopes of the divine 
firvor, the firmest encouragement of the parlies engaged, and the 
strongest recommendation of their cause to the rest of mankind. 

With minds deeply impressed by a sense of these truths, we have 
diligently, deliberately, and calmly inquired into and considered those 
exertions, botli of the legislative and executive power of Great 
Jirilain, which have excited so much uneasiness in America, and 
hav('. with eipial fidelity and attention considered the condnet of the 
colonies. Fpon the whole, we find ourselves rcduce.d to tlie c.is- 
agrceable alternative of being silent and betraying the innocent, or 
of speaking out and censuring those we wisli to revere. Jii making 
onr choice of these distressing diflicuJtios, we prefer the course 
dictated by honesty and a regard for tlic welfare of our country. 

Soon after the conclusion of the late war there commenced a 
memorable chang<^ in the treatment of these colonics. Bv a statute 
made in the fourth year of the present reign, ;i time of profound 
peace, alleging “ tlic expediency of new provisions and regulations 
for extending tlie commerce bclvvcen Great Britain and his majesty’s 
liominions in America, and the necessity of raising a revenue in tlie 
said dominions, for defraying the expenses of defending, protecting, 
and securing the same,” the, commons of (ireat Britain untlcrtook to 
give ajid grant to his majesty many rates and duties to bo paid in 
these colonies. ’To enforce the observance of tliis act, it prescrihes 
a great number of severe jicnaltics and forfeitures ; and in two sec- 
tions makes a remarkahle distinetiou between the subjects in C«’real 
Britain and those in America. By the one, llie penalties and for- 
feitures inclined tluMC are to be recovered in any of the king’s courts 
of record at Westminster, or in the court of exelieijncr in Seotlaiul ; 
and by the other, llie penalties and forloilu'cs incurred liere arc to he 
recovered in any court of record, or in any court of admiralty or vice- 
admiralty, at tlu' election of the informer or prosecutor. 

Tlie inliabitanis of these colonics, confiding in the jnsliec ot Great 
Britain, were scarcely alloweil sunicicnl time to receive and consider 
this act, before another, well known by the name of the stamp act, 
and passed in the fifth y'“ ir of this reign, engrossed their whole atten- 
tion. By this statute the British parliament exercised in the most 
explicit manner a power of taxing us, and extending tlui jurisdiction 
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of coiiTts of adniimliy and vice-admirally in the colonics to mat- 
ters arising within the body of a county, and directed the nitmerous 
penalties and forfeitures thereby inflicted to be recovered in the said 
courts. 

In the same year a tax was imposed upon us by an act establish- 
ing several new fees in the customs. In the next year the stamp act 
was repealed, not because it was founded in an erroneous principle, 
but, as the repealing act recites, because “ the continuance thereof 
wotdd be attended with many inconveniences, and might be product- 
ive of conscqtienccs greatly detrimental to the commercial intcrc.st of 
Great Britain.” 

In tlie same year, and by a subsequent act, it w'as declared, “ that 
his majesty in parliament, of right, had power to bind the people of 
these colonics by statutes in all cases whatsoever.” In the same 
year another act was passed for imposing rates and duties payable in 
these colonics. In this statute the commons, avoiding the terms of 
giving and grajiling, “ huinbly besought liis majesty tliat it might be 
enacted, &c.” But from a declaration in the preamble, that tlio 
rates and duties were “ in lieu of” several others grantcui by the 
statute first before mentioned for raising a revenue, and from some 
other expressions, it appears that these duties w’cre inlendetl f)r 
lliat purpose. 

In the next year (1767) an act was made “ to enable his majesty 
to put the customs and otlier duties in Aimu'ica under tlie nianage- 
nu'nt of commissioners,” etc., and the king thereupon erected tlie 
present expensive board of commissioners, for the express jnirposi* 
of carrying into execution liie several acts relating to the revenue 
and trade in America. 

After the repeal of the stump act, having again resigned ourselves 
to our ancient unsuspicious alTe.ctions for the parent state, and 
anxious to avoid any controversy with her, in hopes of a favorabje 
alteration in sentiments and measures towards us, we did not press 
our objections against the above mentioned statutes matlc subsequent 
to that repeal. 

Administration attributing to trifling causi's, a conduct *t.hal 
really proceeded from generous motives, were encouraged in the 
same year (1767) to make a bolder experiment on the patience of 
.America. 

By a statute commonly called the glass, pajier, ami tea act, made 
fifteen months after the repeal of the stamp act, the commons ol 
Great Britain resumed their former language, and again undertook 
to “ give and grant rates and duties to be paid in these colonies,” 
for the express purpose of “ raising a revenue to defray the charges 
of the administration of justice, the support of civil government, 
and defending the king’s dominions,” on this continent. The pi nal- 
ties and forfeitures incurred under this statute arc to be recovered in 
the same manner with those incntioneil in the foregoing acts. 

To this statute, so naturally tending to disturb the tranquillity then 
universal throughout the colonio.s, parliament in the same session 
added another no less extraordinary. 
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Ever since tlic making Ihe present peace a standing army has 
been kept in these colonics. From respect for the niother comitry 
the innovation w'as not only tolerated, but the provincial legislatures 
generally made pi'ovision for supplying the troops. 

The assembly of the province of New York having passed an act 
of this kind, but dilfering in some articles from the directions of the 
act of parliament made in tlic fifth year of this reign, the house of 
representuli ves in that colony was proliibited by a statute made in the 
last session mentioned from making any bill, order, resolution, or vote, 
except for adjourning or choosing a speaker, until provision should 
be made by the said asscmblv for lurnisliing the troops within that 
province, not only with all such noccssarios as were re<iuired by the 
statute, which they were charged with disobeying, but also with 
those required by two other . subseijuenl slatiltes, which were 
declared to bo in force until the twenty-fourth day of March, 1769. 

These statutes of the year 17(i7, revived llic apprehensions and 
discontents that had entirely subsitled on the repeal ol the stamp act; 
and, amidst the just icars and jcalousu's therol^y occasioned, a statute 
was made in the next year (17()H) to establish courts ol admiralty 
and vice-admiralty on a new model, expressly for the end ol more 
effectually recovering of the penalties and forfeitures inflicrled by 
acts t)f parliament framed lor the purpose ol raising a revenue in 
America, tYc. 'riic immediate, tendency of these statutes is to sub- 
vert the right of having a share in h'gislatiou by renilering assem- 
blies useless ; the right of properly, by taking tlie money ol the 
colonists without their consent ; the right of trial by jury, by sub- 
stituting in their places trials in admiralty and vicc-admiralt)'^ courts, 
where Isingle judges preside, liolding their commissions during 
pleasure, and uiuiuly to influence the courts of common law by 
rendering the judges thereof totally dcpcndeiil on the crown for their 

sal,arics. v i . • 

'riic statutes, not to mention many others exceedingly exception- 
able compared one 3 \'ith another, will he lound not only to toim a lOgii 
lur*sysleni in which every part has groat force, but also a pertinacious 
adherence to that system for subjugating these colonies, that are not, 
and from local circumstances cannot, be represented m. the house ot 
commons, to the uncontrollable and unlimited power ol pHiiiaiuciit, 
in violation of their unduvibted rights and libcitics, in contempt o 


their humble and repeated supplications. ■ . r i i^ 

This conduct must appear equally astonishing and iinjustihabic 
when it is considered how unprovoked it has been by <iny e lavior o 
these colonies. .V'rom their lirsl scUlcment theii .nlU.rcsl enianic. 
never fixed on any of them any charge of di.sloyahy to their sovcreigii 
or disuflection to their mother coimlry. Jn the wars she has caiiicd 
on they, have e.xcrtcd themselves, wlienever required, 
assistance; and have rendered her whKdi she has publiux 

acknowledged to be extremely important. Ihcir ‘ , 

usefulness during the last war, were Irequcnlly an a ec i < y 
confessed by his late majesty and the present k|'*o- , 

Tiic reproaches of those who are most unfiiendly to 
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of America are principally levelled against the province of Massa- 
chusctls Bay, Init with whnt Utile reason will appear by the following 
clcclciralions of a person, the truth of whose evidence in their favor 
will not be (inoslioncd. Governor Bernard thus addresses the two 
lionses of assembly in his speech on the 24th of April, 1762, “ 7’ho 
unanimity and despatch with which you have complied with the 
requisitions of his majesty require my particular acknowlcd^nicnt, 
and it gives me additional pleasure to observe that you have therein 
acted under no other influence than a due sense of your duly, both 
as members of a general empire and as the body of a particular 
province.” 

In anolhcr speech, on the 27th of May in the same year, he says, 
“ Whatever shall be the event of the war, it must be no small .satis- 
faction to us tliat tliis province hath contributed its full share to the 
support of it. Everything that hath been required of it hath been 
complied with ; and the c.vecution of the powers committed to me 
for raising the provincial troops bath been as full and complete as the 
grant of them. Never before W'ere regiments so easily levied, so 
well composed, and so early in the field as they have been thi.s year: 
the common people .seem to be animated with the spirit of the 
general court, and to vie with them in their readiness to .servo llic 
Iving.” 

Such was the conduct of the people of the Massacdiusetts Bay 
during the last war. As to their behavior before that period it ought 
not to have been forgot in Great Britain, that not only on evwny 
occasion they had constantly and cheerfully complied with the fre- 
<pient royal requisitions, but that chiefly by their vigorous elfort.s 
Nova Scotia was subdued in 1710, and Ijouisbourg in 1745. 

Foreign quarrels being ended, and the domestic disturbances that 
quickly succeeded on account of the stamp act being quieted by its 
repeal, the assembly of Massachusetts Bay transjnilted aii humble 
a<ldress of thanks to the king and divers noblemen, and soon after 
passed a bill for granting compensation to the sufferers in the disorder 
occasioned by that act. 

'I'liesc circumstances and the following extracts from Governor 
Bernard’s letters, in 1768, to the Earl of Shelburne, secretary of 
state, clearly show with what gratcfiil tenderness they strove to bury 
in oblivion the unhappy occasion of the late di.scords, and with what 
rcs})cctful deference they endeavored to escape other subjects of 
future controversy. “ The house (says the governor), from the time 
of oyjcning the session to this day, has shown a disposition to avoid 
all dispute with me; everything having passed with as mucli good 
Jiumor as I could desire, c.xcept only their continuing to act ia 
addressing the king, remonstrating to the secretary of state, and 
employing a separate agent. It is the importance of this innovation, 
without any wilfulness of my own, which induces me to make this 
remonstrance at a lime when I have a fair prospect of having in all 
other business nothing but good to say of the proceedings of the 
house.” 

“ They have acted in all things, even in their remonstrance, 
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with temper aiul moderation ; they have avoided some subjects of 
(lispvile, and Ivavc laid a foundation for removing some causes 
former aUevcalion.” 

“ I shall tnake such a y)ru(lcnt and proper use of this letter as I 
hope will perfectly restore the peace and tranquillity of ibis province, 
for whicli purpose considerable steps liave been made by the house 
of representatives.” 

J lie vindication of the province of Massachusetts Bay contained 
in these huicrs, will have greater force if it be considered that they 
were written several montlis after the fresh alarm given to the colo- 
nies by The statutes passed in itio preceding year. 

In this place it seems proper to lake notice of the insinuation of 
one of those statutes, that the interference of parliament was neces- 
sary to provide for d('fraying tlie charges of the administration of 
justice, the support of civil government, and defending the king’s 
(iominions in America.” 

As to the first two articles of exjiense, every colony had inach' 
such provision us by their respective assemblies, the best judges on 
siicli occasions, was thought expedient and suitable to tlunr several 
circumstances ; respcciing the last, it is well known to all men, the 
l(*ast acapiainted with American affairs, that the colonies were 
eslablislicd and geiu'rally defended llicmselves without tlic least 
assistance from (ircat Britain ; and that at the time of her taxing 
tliem hy the statutes before mentioned, most of them were laboring 
under very heavy debts contracted in the last war. So far were they 
from sparing llieir money when llicir sovereign constitutionally asked 
lh(nr aids, that during tluj course of that war parliament n^pcatcdly 
made them compensations for the expenses of those strenuous e.lforls 
which, consulting their zeal rather than their strength, they had 
cheerfully incurred. 

8(n'crc as the acts of jiarliaiiKmt before mentioned are, yet tlie 
conduct of adininistration hath been equally injurious and irritating 
to this devoted country. 

tinder pretence of governing them, so many new inslilulions uni- 
lor/rily rigid and dangerous have been introduced, as could only be 
expected from incensed maslcuxs lr»r collecting the tribute or rather 
the plunder of conquercil provinces. 

By an order of the king, the authority oi the coniniancler-in-ein(d, 
and under him of the brigadier-generals, in lime of pcac(^ is nnidci ed 
supreme in all civil governments in America, and thus an ^nicon- 
lrullal>!e military power is vested in oliiccrs not known to the consti- 
tutions of those colonies. 

A large body of troops, and a considerable armament of shijis 
of war, liave been sent to assist in taking their money williout llicir 
consent. 

Expensive and oppressive olIic.es have been multiplied, and the 
acts of corruption industriously practised to divide and destroy. 

Tlie judges of the admiralty and vicc-admirally courts arc em- 
powered to receive tlicir salaries and fees Irani the cliccls to be con- 
demned by iheiiiselvcs. 
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The commissioners of the customs are empowered to break open 
and enter houses \viti)out the authority of any civil magistrate, found- 
cd on legal information. 

^ Judges of courts of common law have been made entirely depen- 
dent on the crown for their cotnmissions and salaries. A court has 
been established at Rhode Island for the purpose of taking coloiiists 
to ICnglaiid to be tried. Humble and reasonable petitions from tlio 
representatives of the people have been frequently ti'eated with 
contempt, and assemblies have been repeatedly and arbitrarily 
dissolved. 

From some few instances it will sufficiently appear on what pre- 
tences of justice those dissolutions have been founded. 

J'Ik! trantpiillity of tlie colonels having been agai?i disturbed, as 
has l)ccn mentioned by the statutes of the year 1767, the Earl of 
Hillsborough, secretaiy of state, in a letter to governor Bernard, 
datcul A)^ril 22, 1768, censures the presumption’’ of the liouse of 
represciilati ves lor resol viiig upon a measure of so inflammatory a 
2 iafure, as that of writing to the oilier colonies on the subject of llunr 
inle/uh^d representations against some late acts of jiarliamcnt,” tluni 
declares that “ his niajesty considers this step as evidently tending to 
create unwarrantable combinations, to excite an unjustifiable opposi- 
tion to the constitutional authority of parliament,” and afterwards adds, 

It is tlie king’s pleasure, that as soon as the general court is again 
assembled at the tiinc preserilied by the charier, you sinndd reipiirc 
of the house of representatives, in his majesly’s name, to rescind 
the resolutions which gave birtli to the circular hitter frewn the 
sjH'akcr, and to declare their disapprobation of and dissent to that 
rash and hasty proceeding.” 

“ If the new asscnilily should refuse to comjdy w^itli his majesty’s 
reasonable expectation, it is the king’s pleasure that you should 
immediately di.ssolve tliem.” 

Tliis letter biiing laid before the hoiist', and the resolution not 
being rescinded, according to order the assembly was ilissolvcd. ^ A 
letter of a similar nature v. as sent to oilier governors to procure 
resolutions approving the conduct of tlui representativaes of Massa- 
chus(;tls liav, to be resciiidtal also; and tlie houses of repicsontatives 
in other colonies refusing to comply, assimiblies were di'<solved. 

ddiese mandates spoke a language to which the ears o( iMiglish 
sul^jects had for several generations been strang(‘rs. The nature of 
assemblies implies a power and right of delibcralion ; but these 
commands proscribing the evercisi* of judgment on the propriety ot 
the requisitions made, hd’t to the assiMublnes only the elcftlion between 
dictated submission and threaleiK'd punishmcml : a puriishmoni, loo, 
founded on no other act than such as is demued innocent even in 
slaves, of agreeing in iiolitiiins for redress ol’ grievances lluit ecpially 
alfecl all. 

The hostile and unjustiliable invasion of the town of Boston soon 
followed these events in the same year; lliough that town, the pro- 
vince in which it is silualed and all the colonies, Irom abhorrence of 
a contest with ihcir parent state, pcrmilled the execution even ol 
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those statiUcs against whicli they were so uuaninjously co/nplaining, 
romonsUaVuvg, and snj)p]icatjj}fr. 

AdaniusUaVion, delern\incd lo s\iV)(hic a spirit of freedom which 
]bng1isU rninisiers should have rejoiced to cherish, entered into a 
monopolizing combination with tlu^ Ihisl India company lo send to 
tins continent vast C|nanlities of tea, an arlichi on wliich a dnty was 
laid by a statute that in a particular manner attacked the liberties of 
America, and which, therefore, the inhabitcints of these cedonies had 
resolved not lo import, '^riio cargo sent to Soiilh (airolina was 
stored and not allowed to he sold. ’ ddiosc sent to Philadelphia and 
New York were not permitted to he landed. 1'hat sent to Poston 
was destroyed, because Governor IliUchinson would not snll'er it to 
be returned. 

On the intelligence of these transactions arriving in Great Ihitain, 
the public-spirited town last mentioned was singled out for destruc- 
tion, and it was det(n*iiiincd th(i province it belongs to should |)artakc 
of its fate. ^ In the last scission of parliament, tlen-tdore. were passed 
the acts for shutting up the port ol Poston, indemnifying llu’ mur- 
derers of the inhahiianls ol Massachusetts Pay, and changing their 
chartered (M)nslitulion of govcnaunent. To enforce tlu'sc acts, that 
province is again invaded by a tlci^t and army. 

M'o mention these outrageous proc(M‘dings, is sunieiont to explain 
them. For though it is pretended llic province' of Massachnsells 
Pay has heem j)arlieularly disrespectfid to (ire^al Pritain, yt't, in truth, 
the behavior ol the', people in other colonies has Ix'en an ('(|nal 
‘‘ opposition to the [)o\ver assumed l.)y parliauK'iit.” \o st('j), how- 
ever, has been taken against any of th(', rest. T'his artful (‘onduct 
conceals several designs. It is (v\'|)ected that the proviiu'o of Massa- 
chusells Pay will !)(* irritateel into som(#vioIent aelion that may dis- 
ph'asei the rest of llu' c:ontinent, or that may indiK'c llie people, of 
(ireat Prit»iin to ap|)rov(' the nu’dilatcd venge'anee^ ol an jm])riklent 
and exasperated ministry. If the unexampled pacilie temper ol that 
prpvince shall disappoint tins pari ol the plan, it is hoped vIij* other 
colonies will ho so tar inlinudalcd as to desert their hretlirt'n snlfrriiig 
in a common cans(% and that llnis disunili'd all may he snhdiK'd. 

To promote these ilesigns anolhe.r meas\ne has he(.‘n pursued. In 
the session of jiarliamenl last menliainah an act was j)ass(*d for 
changing the gcjxaMaiment of tlnelxa', hy which act the Ifonian ( 'alladic 
religion, instead of being loU'rated as stipnlaU'd i)y tin- UhniIv oi 
peace, is estahlislual, and the ])eoj)le there are di'prived of a right to 
an assoiul)Iy, trials by jury, and the Fnglisli laws in civil laisi^s ai'c 
abolished, and instcMd llu'ieof, the, J^'roncli laws are established, in 
direct violation ol Ins maicstv^^^ promise by his royal })roclamalion, 
under the, faith of vvhicli many I’higiish subjects settled in that pro- 
vince ; aiul the limits (d di.il province are (^\lcnd(ul so as lo compre- 
hend lhos('. vast regions that In*, adjoining lo tlu^ nortlU'ily and westerly 
boundaries of these colonics. 

The authors of this arbitrary arrangement llallt'r themselves that 
the inhahiiants, deprived of liberty and artfully provoked against 
those of another religion, wdl be proper instrumciils tor assisting in 
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the oppression of such as differ from them in modes of government 
and faith- 

Fioin tlic detail of facts herein before recited, as well as from 
aulhcnn'e intelligence received, it is clear, beyond a doubt, that a 
resolution is formed and now carrying into execution to extinguisli 
the freedom of these colonics, by subjecting them to a despotic 
government. 

At this unhappy period wc have been authorized and directed to 
meet and consult togellier, for the welfare of our common conntry. 
We accepted the important trust with dididcnce, but have endeavored 
to discharge it with integrity. Though the state of these colonies 
would certainly justify other measures than we have advised, yet 
weighty reasons determined us to prefer those which we have adopted. 
In the first plac(\ it appeared to us a conduct becoming tlie character 
these colonies have ever su-stained, to perform, even in the midst of 
tlie unnatural distresses and immediate dangers which surround 
them, every tict of loyalty, and, therefore, we were induced once 
more to offer to his majesty tlie petitions of Ids failldid and oppressed 
sulijecls in America. Secondly, n^garding, with the lender afffetion 
which we knew' to be so universal among our countrymen, tlie people 
of the kingdom from which w'c derive our origin, wi; could not for- 
bear to regulate our steps by an expectation of receiving full convic- 
tion that tlie colonists are eijually dear to ihcnii. Between these 
provinces and that body subsists the social liand, w’hicli u'e ardently 
wish may never he dissolved, and which cannot be dissolved, until 
their minds shall become indispulahlv liostile, or their iiniltenlion sliall 
permit those who arc thus hostile to persist in prosecuting, with the 
powers of the realm, the destnuMivc measures already operating 
against the colonists, and ipg^dllH'r case shall reduci; the latter to such 
a situation that they shall bo compelled to renounce every regaul but 
that of self-preservation. NoUvilhstaiuliug the violence with wdiicii 
affairs have been impelled, they have not yet reached that fatal point. 
Wc do not incline to accelerate tlicir motion, already alarmingly rapid ; 
we have chosen a method of opposition that docs not preclude a he.arly 
reconciliation with our hdlow citizens <tn tiio other side of the Alianlic. 
We dcc;ply deplore the urgent ncc.essily that pre'sses us to an inune- 
diatc inlcrruplion of conmuMcc that may prove injuriou.s to them. We 
trust they will accjuil us of any unkind inlcnlions towards them, by 
rcllectiiig that wc are driven by the hands of viohuicc into unex- 
perienced and ime.xpccled public convulsions, and that we are con- 
Ip.nding for freedom, so often contended for liy our aneeslors. 

The fieople of lOiigland will soon have an opportunity of declaring 
their sciilimenls concerning our cause. In llieir piety, generosity, 
and good sense, wc repose high conlidence ; and cannot, upon a 
review of past livcnls, be persuaded that tlicy, the defenders ot true 
religion, and the as.serlcrs of the rights ut mankind, will take part 
against their affectionate Prolcslanl brclliren in the Colonies, in lavor 
of our open and their own secret enemies, whose intrigues, tor 
several yeans past, have been wholly exercised in sapping the foun- 
dations of civil and religious liberty. 
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• -A^othet reason that engaged us to prefer tlie commercial mode df 
opposition, arose from an assurance that the mode will prove efiica- 
ciotts, if it be persisted in with fidelity and virtue ; and that your 
conduct will be influenced by these laudable principles, cannot 
be questioned. Your own salvation, and that of your posterity, now 
depends upon yourselves. You have already shown that you enter- 
tain a proper sense of the blessings you are striving to retain. 
Against the temporary inconveniencies you may sufl'er from a .stop- 
page of trade, you will weigh in the opposite balance, the endless 
'miseries you and your descendants must endure, from an established 
arbitrary power. You will not forget the honor of your country, 
that must, from your behavior, take its title in the estimation of 
the world, to glory, or to shame ; and you will, with the’ deepest 
attention, reflect, that if the peaceable mode of opposition recom- 
mended by us, be broken and rendered incireclual, as your cruel 
and haughty ministerial enemies, from a contemptuous opinion of 
your firmness, insolently predict will be the case, you must inevitably 
be reduced to choose eitbcr*a more dangerous contest or a linal, 
ruinous, and infamous submission. 

Motives thus cogent, arising from tlic emergency of your uuliapjiy 
condition, must excite your utmost diligence and zeal to give, ail 
possible strength and energy to the paciiic measures calculated for 
your relief ; but we think ourselves bound, in duly, to observe to 
you, that the schemes agitated against llic.^e ('olonies, have beem .so 
conducted a.s to render it prudent that you should extend yonr views 
to mournful events, and be, in all respects, prepared for every con- 
tingency. Above all things, we earnestly entreat you, witfi devotion 
of spirit, penitence of heart, and ainendmont of life, to humble your- 
selves and implore the ^avor of Almighty Ciod : and we fervently 
beseech his divine goodness to take you into his gracious protection. 


ADDRESS TO THE INHAIUTANTS OF THE i’llOVLNCE OF QUEnEO.* 

» 

Friends and FELEow-^>unjECTs : — 

We, the delegates of the Colonics of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Riiode Island and Providence Planlations, Cininecli- 
Cul, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of 
castle, Kent, and JSussex ou Delaware, IMarylaud, \ irgiuia, North 
Carolina, deputed by the inhabitants of the said Colonies, to rejiresent 
them in a general Chmgrcss, at Philatlclpliia, in the province of 
Pennsylvania, to consult together concerning the best inclhoils to 
obtain redress of our afllicling grievances; having accordingly 
assembled, and taken into our most serious consideration the stale 
of public affairs on tliis continent, have thought proper to address 
your province, as a tneniber therein deeply interested. 

When the fortune of war, after a gallant and glorious resistance, 
had incorporated you with the body oi Knglish subjects, wc rejoiced 

Adopted Oct. 26, 1774 . — Journals of Congress^ vol. i., p. 5o. 
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in the truly valuable addition, both on our own and ycjur account ; 
iiexpecling, as courage and generosity are naturally united, our brave 
enemies would become our hearly friends, and that the divine Being 
would Idess to you the dispensations of his overruling providence, 
-by securing to you and your latest posterity, the inestimable advan- 
tages of a free English constitution of government, wliich it is the 
•privilege of all English subjects to enjoy. 

These liopes wci;c confirmed by the King’s proclamation, issued 
in the year 176.% plighting the public faith for your full enjoyment 
of those advantages. 

Little did we imagine that any succeeding ministers would so 
audaciously and cruelly abuse the royal autliorily, as .to withhold 
from yoti the fruition of the irrevocable rights to’which you were 
thus justly entitled. 

But since we have lived to sec the unexpected time when minis- 
ters of this flagitious temper, have tlared to violate tlic i))ost sacred 
compacts and obligations, and as yon,^cducated under another form 
of government, iiave artfully l)ccn kept from discovering the un- 
speakable worth of that form you arc now undoubtedly entitled to, 
we esteem it our duty, for the weighty reasons hereinafter mention- 
ed, to explain to )’ou some of its most important branches. 

“ In every diuman society,” says tlic celebrated Marquis Beccaria, 
“ there is an cll’ort continually lending to confer on one part the 
height of power and happino.ss, and to rctlucc liuj other to the ex- 
treme of weakness and misery. 'Fhe intent of good laws is to 
oppose this effort, and to diffuse their inlluence univei-sally and 
C(pially.” 

Rulers stimulated by this pernicious “ effort,” and subjects ani- 
mated by the just “ intent of opposing good laws against it,” have 
occasioned that vast variety of events that till the histories of so 
ruan}'^ nations. All thc.se histories dcmonslralc the trnih of this 
simple position, that to live by the will of one man, or set of men, 
is the production of misery to all nicji. 

On the solid foundation of this principle, Englishmen roared ’up 
the fabric of their constitution with such a slrciiglli, as for ages to 
defy time, tyrunnv, treachery, internal and foieign wars ; aiul, as an 
■illustrious author* of 3 'our nation, hereafter mentioned, obscu'vcs : — 
“ 7'hcy gave the people <jf their Colonies, the foini of their own 
government, and this government carrying prosperity along with it, 
they have grown great nations in the forests they were sent to in- 
habit.” 

Ill this form, the first grand right, is that of the people having a 
share in their own goveninicnt by their representatives cliosen by 
themselves, and, in consequence, of being ruled by law's which they 
themselves approve, not by t!ic edicts of men over whom they have 
no control. This i.s a bulwark surrounding and defending their 
properly, so that no portions of it can legally be taken from them but 
with tlicir own full and free consent, when they in llieir judgment 


• Montesquieu. 
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deem it just and necessary to give them for public services, and pre- 
cisely direct the easiest, cheapest, and most equal methods in which 
they shall he collected. 

Tlie influence of this right extends still further. If money is 
wanted by nilers who have in any manner oppressed the people; they 
may retain it until their grievances are redressed, and thus peaceably 
procure relief vyithout trusting to despised petitions or disturbing the 
public tranquillity. 

The next great right is that of trial by jury. This provides, that 
ncillicr life, liberty, nor property, can be taken from the possessor 
until twelve of his unexceptionable countrymen and peers of his 
vicinage who, from that neighborhood may reasonal)lv be supposed 
to be acquainted with his character and the characters of the wit- 
nesses, upon a fair trial and full inquiry, face to face, in open cotirt, 
before as many of the people as choose to attend, shall pass their 
sentence upon oath against him ; a sentence that cannot injure him 
without injuring their own rc|)utation, and probably their ititerest 
also ; as ti>e question may turn on points that in some degree concern 
the general welfare, and if it doe^s not, their verdict may form a pre- 
cedent that on u similar trial of their own may militate against 
themselves. 

Another right relates merely to the liberty of the person. If a sub- 
ject is seized and imprisoned, lliougit by order of governmemt, he may 
by virtue of this right immediately obtain a writ termed a habeas 
corptts from a judge, whose sworn dul^ it is to grant it, and 
thereupon procure any illegal restraint to be quickly iinjuired into 
and rcdressi'd. 

A fonrlli right, is that of holding lands by the lennre of easy rents, 
and not by rigorous and oppressive services, frccpicntly forcing the 
possessors from tlioir families and llu'.ir business, to perform what 
ought to be done in all well regulated stales by men hired for the 
purpose. 

The last right wc shall mention, regards the freedom of the press. 
TTlie importance of this consists, besides the advancement of truth, 
science, morality, and arts in general, in its dilfusion ot liberal senti- 
ments on the administration of government, its ready coriununicalion 
of ihoiigfits between sulijecls, and its consequential prumoiion ot 
union among them, whereby oppressive officers are sjianied or inti- 
midated into more honorable and just modes ot conducling affairs. 

These are the invaluable rights that form a considerable pail of 
our mild system of government ; that, sending its equitable energy 
til rough all ranks and classes of men, delends tlic poor trom the 
rich, the weak from the powerful, the, iiidiislriovis trom the rapacious, 
the peaceable from tlic violent, the tenants Iroin the lords, and all 
from their superiors. 

These are the rights without which a people cannot be free and 
happy, and under the protecting and encouraging intlueiice of which 
theuo colonies have iiitlicrto feo amazingly flourished and increased. 
These are the rights a profligate ministry arc now striving, by force 
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of -arms td^rAvish from us/and which we are with one mind resolved 
*iiever to resign but with our lives. • 

' These are tlie rights you are entitled to, and ought at this nionient 
-‘ha perfection to exercise. Arid what is offered to you by the late act 
of; parliament in their place? Liberty of conscience in your reli- 
gion ? No. God gave it to you ; and the temporal powers with 
which you have been«and arc connected firmly stipulated for, your 
enjoyment of it. If laws divine and human could secure it against 
the despotic caprices of wicked men, it was secured before. Arc 
the French laws in civil cases restored ? It seems so. But observe 
the cautious kindness of the ministers who pretend to be your bene- 
factors. The words of the statute are, “ that those laws shall be 
the rule, until they shall be varied or altered by any ordinances of 
the governor and council.” Is the “ certainly and lenity of the 
criminal law of England and its benefits and advantages,” corn- 
me<ldcd in the said statute, and said to have been “ sensibly fell by 
you,” secured to you and your descendants? No. They loo are 
subjected to arbitrary “ alterations” by the governor and council , 
and a power is expressly reserved of appointing “ such courts of 
criminal, civil, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as 'shall be llioiighl 

{ proper.” Such is the precarious tenure of more will by winch you 
lold your lives and religion. The crown and its ministers are cm 
powered as far as they could be by parliament to establish even the 
inquisition itself among you. Have you an assembly composed of 
worthy men, elected by ^yourselves, and in wliom you can confide, 
to make laws for you, to watch over your welfare, and to direct 
in what quantity and in what manner yonr money shall b(‘ 
taken from you ? No. The power of making laws for you is 
lodged in the governor and council, all of them dependent upon 
and removable at the pleasure uf a minister. Besides, another 
late statute, made without your consent, has subjected you to Uie 
impositions of excise, the horror of all free states, thus wresting 
your property from you by the most odious of taxes, and laying 
open to insolent tax-gatherers, houses, the scenes of domcslic 
peace and comfort, and called the castles of English subjects in 
the books of their law. And in the very act for altering your govern- 
ment, and intended to flatter you, you are not authorized to 
*• assess, levy, or apply any rates and taxes, but for the inferior pur- 
poses of making roads, and erecting and repairing public buildings, or 
for other local conveniences within your respective towns and dis- 
tricts.” Why this degrading distinction ? Ought not the property 
honestly acquired by Canadians to be held as sacred as tliul ol 
Englishmen ? Have not Canadians sense enough to attend to any 
other public affairs than gathering stones from one place and piling 
them up in another ? Unhappy people ! who arc not only injured, 
but insulted. Nay, more !. \Viih such a superlative contempt of 
your understanding and spirit has an insolent ministry presumed to 
think, of you, our respectable fellow subjects, according to the infor- 
mation yvG have received, as firmly to persuade themselves that your 
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,^atitu(lc for the injuries and insults they have recently offered to 
you, will engage you to take up arms and render yourselves the 
ridicule and .detestation of the world, by becoming tools in their 
hands in taking that freedom from us which they have treacherously 
denied to you ; the unavoidable consequences of which attempt, if 
successful, would be the extinction of all hopes of you. or your pos- 
terity being ever restored to freedom ; for idiotcy itself cannot believe, 
that when their drudgery is performed they will treat you with less 
cruelty than they have iis, who are of the same blood with them- 
selves. 

What would your countryman, the immortal Montesquieu, have 
said' to such a plan of domination as has been framed for you ? 
Hear his words, with an intensencss of thought suited to the im- 
portance of the subject — “ In a free state, every man who is sup- 
posed a free agent ought to be concerned in his own governnaent : 
therefore, the legislative should reside in the whole body the 
people or their representatives.” “ The political liberty of the sub- 
ject is a tranquillity of mind, arising from the opinion each person 
has of his safely. In order to have this liberty, it is requisite the 
government be so constituted as that one man need not be afraid of 
another. When the power of making laws and the power of exe- 
cuting them ai-e united in the same person, or in the same body of 
magistrates, there can be no liberty ; because apprehensions may 
arise lest the same monarch or senate should enact tyrannical laws to 
ejcecute them in a tyrannical manner.” 

“ The power of judging sliould be exercised by persons taken from 
the body of the people, at certain times of the year, and pursuant to 
a form and manner prescribed by law. There is no liberty, if the 
power of judging be not separated from the legislative and executive 
powers.” 

• “ Military men belong to a profession which may be useful, but is 
often dangerous.” “ The enjoyment of liberty, and even its support 
and preservation, consists in every man’s being allov^d to speak his 
thoughts, and lay open his sentiments.” 

Apply these decisive maxims, sanctified by the authority of a name 
which all Hurope reveres, to your own state. You have a Governor, 
it may be urged, vested with the e.vecutive powers, or the powers 
of administration: In him and in your Council is lodged the power 
of making laws. You have judge.s, who arc to decide every cause 
affecting your lives, liberty, or property. Here is, indeed, an appear- 
ance» of the several powers being sej)arated and distributed into 
different hands, for checks upon one another ; the only effectual 
mode ever invented by the wit of men, to promote their freedom and 
prosperity. But sgorning to be illudejd by a tinselled outside, and 
exerting the natural sagneity of Frenchmen, examine the specious 
device, and you will find it, to use an expression of holy writ, “ a 
whited sepulchre,” for burying your lives, liberty, and properly. 

Your judges and youi Legislative Council, as it is called, are 
dependent on your Governor, and lie is dependent on the servant of 
the crown in Great Britain. The legislative, executive, and judging 
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powers, are all moved by the nods of a minister. Privileges and 
immunities last no longer than his smiles. When he frowns their 
feeble forms dissolve. Such a treacherous ingenuity has boon ex- 
erted in drawijjg up the code lately offered you, that every .sentence 
beginning with a benevolent pretension concludes with a tlestructive 
power ; and the substance of the w'hole, divested of its smooth words, 
is — tfiat the crown and its ministers shall be as absolute throughout 
your extended province as the despots of Asia or Africa. What can 
protect yonr property from taxing edicts, and the rapacity of necessi- 
tous and cruel masters ? your persons from Ic/tres-de-cachet, jails, 
dungeons, and oppressive services ? your lives and general liberty 
from arbitrary and unfeeling rulers ? We defy you, casting your 
view upon every side, to discover a single circumstance, promising 
from any quarter the faintest hope of liberty to you, or your pos- 
terit^but from an entire adoption into the union of these Colonies. 

"VUiat advice would the truly great man before-mentioiiod, that 
advocate of fi'eedoin and humanity, give you, were he now living, 
and knew that we, 3’our numerous and powerful nciglibors, animated 
a just love of our invaded rights, and united by the indissoluble 
bands of affection .and interest, called upon you, by every obligation 
of regard for yotirselvcs and your children, as vve now do, to join us 
in our righleolis contest, to make common cause with us therein, 
and lake a noble chance for emerging from a hu)r>ilialing subjection 
under governors, intendants, and military tyrants, into the firm rank 
and condition of English freemen, whose custom it is, .derived from 
their ancestors, to make those tremble, who dare to think of making 
them miserable ? 

Would not this be the purport of his address ? “ Seize the oppor- 
tunity presented to 3'ou by Providence itself. You have been con- 
quered into liberty, if you act as j'ou ought. This work is not of 
riian. You are a small people compared to those who, with open 
arms, invite you into a fellowship. A moment’s reflection should 
convince you w^ich will be most for your interest and happiness, to 
have all tlie rest of North America your unalterable friends, or )’our 
inveterate enemies. The injuries of Boston have roused and asso- 
ciated every Colony from Nova Scotia to Georgia. Your province 
is the only link wanting, to complete the bright and strong chain of 
union. Nature has joined your country to theirs. Do you join 
your political interests. For their owm sakes they never will desert 
or betray you. Be assured, that the happiness of a people inevita- 
bly depends on their liberty, and their spirit to assert it. The value 
and extent of the advantages tendered to you arc immense. Heaven 
grant you may not discover them to be blessings after they have bkl 
you an eternal adieu.” » 

We are too well acquainted with the liberality of sentiment dis- 
tinguishing your nation, to imagine that difference of religion will 
prejudice you against a hearty amity with us. You know that the 
trauscendant nature of freedom elevates those who unite in her cause, 
above all such low'-minded infirmities. The Swiss cantons furnish 
a memorable proof of this truth. Their union is composed of B-o- 
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man CallioVic and Protestant Slates, living in the utmost concord 
and peace vv’ilij one another, and thereby enabled, ever since they 
bravely vindicated their freedom, to defy and defeat ever 3 ^lyraut that 
has invaded them. 

Should there be any among yovi, as there generally are in all so-, 
cieties, who prefer the favors of ministers and their own private 
interests, to the welfare of their country, the temper of such selfish 
persons will render them incredibly active in opposing all public- 
spirited mcastires from an expectation of being well I'ewarded for 
their sordid industry by their superiors; but we doubt not you will 
be upon your guard against such men, and not sacrifice the liberty 
and happiness of the whole Canadian people and their posterity, to 
gratify the avarice and ambition of individuals. 

We do not ask you, by this address, to commence acts of hostility 
against our common sovereign. W^e only invite you to consult your 
own glory and welfare, and not to sufler yoursclvi's to be inveigled 
or intimidated by infamous ministers, so far as to liccome the instru- 
ments of their cruelty and despotism, but to unite with us in one 
social compact, formed on the generous principles of equal liberty, 
and cemented by such an e.vchange of beneficial and endearing 
olhccs as to render it perpetual. In order to coi^plcte this higbly- 
desirablc union we submit it to jmur consideration, whether it may 
not be expedient lor you to meet together in 3 'our several towns and 
districts and elect dcputie.s, who, afterwards meeting in a provincial 
Congress, may choose delegates to represent jmur province in the 
Continental Congress, to be lield at Philadelphia on the tenth day of 
May, 177.5. 

In this present Congress, beginning on the fifth of the last month, 
and continued to this day, it has been with universal pleasure, and 
an unanimous vote, resolved, that we should consider the violation 
of your rights, by the act for allering the government of your pro- 
vince,, as a violation of our own, and that you should be invited to 
accede to our coufedcralion, which has no oilier objects than the per- 
fect security of the natural and civil rights of all the constituent 
members, according to their respective circumstances, and the pre- 
servation of a lasting and Iiappy connexion witli Great Britain on the 
salutary and constitutional principles herciubeforo mentioned. For 
effecting these purposes, we have adtiressed an humble and loyal 
petition to his Majesty, pra) ing relief of our and your grievances ; 
and have associated to stop all importations from Great Britain and 
Ireland, after tlic first day of December, and all e.xportations to those 
kingdoms and the West Indies, after the tenth day of ne.xt Septem- 
ber, unless the said grievances are i-edressed. 

Tliat Almighty God may incline your minds to approve our equi- 
table and necessary measures, to add y'oiirselvcs to us, to put your 
fate, whenever you sullcr injuries which you arc determined to 
oppose, not on the small influence of your single province, but on 
the consolidated powers of North America; and may grant to our 
joint exertions, an event as happy as our cause is just, is the fcrveiil 
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OTaycr of us, your 
jects. 


sincere and affectionate friends and fellow-snh- 
By order of the Congress, 

Henry Middleton, President. 


PETITION OF CONGRESS TO THE KING.* 

To the King^s most excellent Majesty. 

Most Gracious Sovereign : 

We, your majesty’s faithful subjects, of the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, in behalf 
of ourselves and the inhabitants of these colonies who have deputed 
us to represent them in general congress, by this our humble petition, 
beg leave to lay our grievances before the throne. 

A standing arm)'^ has been kept in these colonies ever since the 
conclusion of thejate war, without the consent of our assemblies ; 
and this army, with a considerable naval armament, has been, em- 
ployed to enforce the collection of taxes. 

The authority of the commander-in-chief, and under him the 
brigadier-general, has in time of peace been rendered supreme in all 
the civil governments in America. 

The commander-in-chief of all your majesty’s forces in North 
America has in lime of peace been appointed governor of a colony. 

The charges of usual oHiccrs have been gre.atly increased, and 
new, expensive, and oppressive olHccs have been multiplied. 

The judges of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts arc empowered 
to receive their salaries and fees from the cirects condemned by 
themselves. 

The officers of the customs arc empowered to break open aipj 
enter houses without the authority of any civil magistrate, founded 
on legal information. 

The judges of courts of common law have been made entirely de- 
pendent on one part of the legislature for their salaries, as well as for 
the duration of their commissions. 

Counsellors, holding their commissions during pleasure, exercise 
legislative authority. 

'Humble and reasonable petitions, from the representatives of the 
people, have been fruitless. 

The agents of the people have been discountenanced, and govcni' 
ors have been instructed to prevent the payment of the salaries. 

Assemblies have been repeatedly and injuriously dissolved. 

Commerce has been burdened with many useless and oppressive 
restrictions. 

• Adopted October 26, 1774. — ^Journal of Congre^, Vok i , p. 63. 
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- By several acts of parliriincnt made in the fourth, fifih, sixth, 
seventh, and eigl\th years of your majesty’s reign, duties arc imposed 
on us for the purpose of raising a revenue ; and the powers of ad- 
miralty and vice-admiralty courls are extended beyond their ancient 
limits, whereby our properly is taken from us without our consent, 
the trial by jury in many civil cases is abolished, enormous for- 
feitures are incurred for slight offences, vexatious informers jirc 
exempted from paying damages to which they arc justly liable, and 
oppressive security is required from owners before they are allowed 
to defend their right. 

Both houses of parliament have resolved that colonists may be 
tried in JLugland for offences alleged to have been committed in 
America, by virtue of a statute passed in the lliirty-liflh year of • 
Henry the Eighth, and in consequence thereof attempts have been 
made to enforce that statute. 

A statute was passed in the twelfth year of your majesty’s reign, 
directing that persons charged with committing any olfence. therein 
described in any place o\it of the realm, may be indicted and tried, 
for the same in any shire or county within the realm, whereby inha- 
bitants of these colonics may, in sundry cases by that statute made 
capit<y^ be dcpidved of a trial by their peers of the vicinage. 

In me last session of parliament an act Was passed for blocking up 
the iiurbor of Boston ; anotlicr, empowering the governor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay to send persons indicted for murder in that province to 
another colony, or even to Great Britain, for trial, whereby stich 
offenders may escape legal punishment ; a third for altering the 
chartered constitution of government in that province ; and a fourth 
for altering the limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and restoring 
the French laws, whereby great numbers of British Frenchmen arc 
subjected to the latter, and establishing an absoliilc government and 
lha Roman Catholic religion throughout those vast regions that 
border on the westerly and northerly boundaries of the free, Prt)- 
icslant, English settlements ; and a fifth, for the belter providing 
suTtable quarters for officers and soldiers, in his majesty’s service, iu 
North Amoricti. 

To a sovereign, who glories in the name of Britain, the bare recital 
of these acts must, we j)resume. Justify the loyal subjects who fly to 
the foot of his throne and implore his clemency for protection against 
them. 

Fi*om this destructive system of colony administration, adopted 
since the conclusion of the last war, have flowed those distresses, 
dangers, fears, and jealousies, that overwhoim your majesty’s dutiful 
colonists with affliction ; and wc defy our most subtile and inveterate 
enemies to trace the unhappy diflerences liciwcen Great Britain and 
these colonics from an earlier period, or from other causes, than wc 
have assigned. 

Had tiiey proceeded on our part from a restless levity of temper, 
unjust impulses of ambition, nr artful suggestions of seditious per- 
sons, we should merit the opprobrious terms frequently bestowed 
upon us by those we revere. But so far from promoting innovations. 
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we have only opposed them, and can be char^^cd with no o/Tence 
unless it be one to receive injuries, and be sensible of them. 

; Had our Creator been pleased to give us existence in a land of 
slavery, the sense of our condition might have been mitigated by 
ignorance and liabit. But, thanks be to his adorable goodness, we 
were born the heirs of freedom, and ever enjoyed our right under ilie 
au|pices of your royal ancestors, whose family was seated on the 
throne to rescue' and secure a pious and gallant nation from the 
popery and despotism of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant. Your 
majesty, we are confident, justly rejoices that your title to the crown 
is thus founded on the title of your people to liberty ; and, therefore, 
we doubt not but your royal wisdom must approve the sensibility 
that teaches your subjects anxiously to guard the blessing they 
received from divine Providence, and thereby to prove the per- 
formance of that compact which elevated the illustrious house of 
Brunswick to the imperial dignity it now possesses. 

'I'hc appi'ehension of being degraded into a state of servitude, 
from the pre-eminent rank of English freemen, while our minds retain 
the strongest love of liberty, and clearly foresee the miseries pre- 
paring for us and our posterity, o.\ciles emotions in our breasts which 
though wc cannot describe, w'e should not wish to conceal. Peeling 
as men, and thinking as subjects in the manner wc do, silence would 
be disloyally. By giving this faithful information, we do all in our 
power to promote the great objects of your royal cares, the tranquil- 
lity of your governmcul and the welfare of your j)coplc. 

Duly to your Majesty, and regard for the preservation of oiirsclvos 
and our posterity, the primary obligations of nature and society, 
command us to entreat your royal attention ; and as your Majesty 
enjoys the signal distinction of reigning over freemen, we apprelietul 
the language of freemen cannot be di.spleasing. Your royal indigna- 
tion, we hope, will rather fall on those designing and dangerous mqji, 
who, daringly interposing themselves between your royal person and 
your faithful subjects, and for several years past incessantly employed 
to dissolve the bonds of society, by abusing your majesty’s authority, 
niisrcprescnling your American subjects, and prosecuting the most 
desperate and irritating projects of oppression, have at length com- 
pelled us, by the force of accumulated injuries, too severe to be any 
longer tolerable, to disturb your Majesty’s rcpo.se by our complaints. 

'J'licse sentiments are c.xlorlcd from hearts that much more wil- 
lingly vyould bleed in your Majesty’s service. Yet so greatly have 
WJ3 been misrepresented, that a necessily has been alleged of taking 
away our properly from us without our consent, “ to defray the 
charge of the administration of justice, the support of civil govern- 
ment, and the defence, protection, and security of the Colonics. 
But we beg leave to assure your Majesty that such provision has 
been, and will be made for defraying the iw'O first articles, as has 
been, and shall be judged, by the Jjegislalures ot the several Colo- 
nies, just and .suitable to llicir respective circumstances: and, lor 
the defence, protection, and security of the Colonies, their militia, 
if properly regulated, as they earnestly desire may immediately be 
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done, wovdd be fully svifficicnt, at least in times of peace; and, in 
case of war, your faithful Colonists will be ready and willing, as 
they ever have been, when constilulionally required, to demonstrate 
their loyally to your Majesty, by exerting their most strenuous efforts 
in granting supplies and raising forces. Yielding to no British stib- 
jecls in affectionate altachrneut to your Majesty’s person, fainilv, 
and government, we too dearly prize the privilege of expressing thiit 
attachment by those proofs, that arc honorable to the prince wiio 
receives them, and to the people who give them, ever to resign it to 
any body of men upon earth. 

Had we been permitted to enjoy, in quiet, the inheritance left ns 
by our forefathers, we should, at this time, have been peaceably, 
clieerfully, and usefully employed in recommending ourselves, by 
every testimony of devotion, to your Majesty, and of veneration to 
the state from which we derive our origin. But though now exposed 
to unexpected and unnatural scenes of distress by a contention with 
that nation, ii> whose parental guidance on all important affairs, we 
have hitherto, with filial reverence, conslanlly trusted, and therefore 
can derive no instruction in our present unhappy and perplexing cir- 
cumstances from any former experience; yet wo doubt not, the 
purity *(of our inlention, and the integrity of our coiKhict, will justify 
us at ti:at grand tribunal, before whiclt all mankind must submit to 
judgment, 

Wc ask but for peace, liberty, and safely. Wo wish not a dimi- 
nution of the prerogative, nor do wc solicit the grant of any new 
righljn our favor. Your royal authority over us, and our connexion 
with Great Britain, we shall always carefully and zealously endea- 
vor to support and maintain. 

Filled with sentiments of dut}' to your Majesty, and of affection to 
our parent stale, deeply impressed by our education, and strongly 
confirmed by our reason, and anxious to evince the sincerity of these 
dispositions, we present this petition only to obtain redress of griev- 
ances, and relief from fears and jealousies occasioned by the system 
of statutes and regulations adopted since the close of the late war, 
for raising a revenue iu America ; extending the powers of courts 
of admiralty and vice-admiralty ; trying persons iu Great Britain for 
offences alleged to be committed in America, affecting the province 
of Massachusetts Bay ; and altering the governtuent and extending 
the limits of Quebec, by the abolition of which system, the harmony 
between Great Britain and these Colonics, so necessary to the hap- 
piness of both, and so ardently desired by the Jailer, and the usujrf 
intercourses will be immediately restored. In the magnanimity and 
justice of your Majesty and Parliament, we confide for a redress of our 
other grievances, trusting that when the causes of our apprehensions 
are removed, our future conduct will prove us not unworthy ol the 
regard we have been accustomed, in our happier days, to enjoy. 
For, appealing to that being who searches, thoroughly, the hearts of 
his creatures, we solemnly profess that our councils have been influ- 
enced by no other motives than a dread of impending destruction. 

Permit us, then, most gracious Sovereign, in the name of all your 
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feitbful people in America, wiih the utmost humility^ to implore you, 
■foe the honor of Almighty God, whose pure religion'our enemies are 
•UBdermining ; for your .glory, which can be advanced only by ren- 
dering your subjects happy, and keeping them, united ; for the inte- 
rests of your family, depending on an adherence to the principles 
that enthroned it ; for the safely and welfare of your kingdoms 
and dominions, threatened with almost unavoidable dangers and 
distresses, tliat your Majesty, as the. loving father of j^our whole 
people, connected by the same bonds of law, loyally, faith, and 
blood, though dwelling in various countries, will not sufi’er the Iran- 
scendant relation formed by tlicse lies to be further violated, in 
uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attained, never can compen- 
sate for the calamities through which they must be gained. 

We, therefore, most earnestly beseech your Majesty, that your 
royal authority and interposition may be used for our relief, and that 
a gracious answer may be given to this petition. 

That your Majesty may enjoy every felicity through a long and 
glorious reign, over loyal and liappy subjects, and tiiat your descend- 
ants may inherit your prosperity and dominions till time shall be no 
more, is, and always will be, our sincere and fervent prayer. 


NOTE VI. PAGE 1G3. 

ADDRESSES, &c., 

OF THE SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1775, 

TO THE INHABITANTS OF CANADx\.* 

'Fo the o])pressed Inhabitants of Canada : — 

Friends and Countrymen, — 

Alanried by the designs of an arbitrary ministry, to extirpate llic 
rights and liberties of all America, a sense of cpmmon danger con- 
spired with the dictates of humanity, in urging us lo call your atten- 
tion, by our late address, to this very important object. 

Since the conclusion of the late war, wc have been happy in 
considering you fellow-subjects, and from the commencement of 
the present plan for subjugating the continent, we have viewed you 
aTs fellow-sutferers with us. As we were both entitled by tlie bounty 
of an indulgent Creator to freedom, and being both devoted by the 
cruel edicts of a despotic administration to common ruin, we per- 
ceived the fate of the Protestant ami Catholic Colonies to be strongly 
linked together, and therefore invited you to join with us in resolving 
to be free, and in rejecting, with disdain, the fetters of slavery, liow- 
ever artfully polished. 

We most sincerely condole with you on the arrival of that day, in 

* Adopted May 29, 1775 . — Journals of Congress, vol. i., p. 100. 
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the course of which, the sun could not shine on a single freeman in 
all your extensive dominions. Be assured, that your unmerited 
de^gradatioti has engaged the most unfeigned pity of your sister 
Colonics } and we flatter ourselves you will not, by tamely bcai’ing 
the yoke, suffer that pity to be supplanted by contempt. 

hen hardy attempts arc made to deprive men of rights bestowed 
by the Almighty, when avenues, arc cut through the most solemn 
compacts /or the admission of despoti.sm, when the plighted faith of 
government ceases to give security toduiiful subjects, and when the 
insidious stratagems and manceuvros of peace become more terrible 
than the sanguinary operations of war, it is high time for them to 
assert those rights, and, with honest indignation, oppose the torrent 
of oppression rushing in upon them. 

By the introduction of your present form of government, or rather 
present form of tyranny, you, and your wives, and your children, are 
made slaves. You have notliing that you can call your own, and all 
the fruits of your labor and industry may be taken from you, whenever 
an avaricious Governor and a rapacious Co\uicil may incline to 
demand them. You are liable by their edicts to be transported into 
foreign countries to fight battles in whiclt you have no interest, and 
to spill your blood in conflicts from which neither lionor nor emolu- 
ment can be derived : Nay, the enjoyment of your very religion, on 
the present system, depends on a Legi.slalurc in which you have no 
share, and over which you have no control, and your priests arc 
exposed to expulsion, banishment, and ruin, whenever their wealth 
and possessions furnish sufficient lemptaijon. The)' cannot be sure 
that a virtuous prince will always fill the throne, and should a wicked 
or carclc^ king concur with a wicked ministry in extracting the 
treasure and strength of your country, it is impossible to conceive to 
what variety and to what extremes of wrclchcdncss you may, under 
the present establishment, be reduced. 

We arc informed that yon have already been called upon to waste 
your lives in a contest with us. Should you, by complying in this 
instance, assent to your now establislnncnl, and a war break out with 
France, your wealth and your suns tuay be sent to perish in expedi- 
tions against their islands in the West Indies. 

It cannot be presumed that liicsc considerations will have no weight 
with you, or that you are so lost to all sense of honor. We can 
never believe that the present race of Canadians are so degenerated 
as to possess neither the spirit, the gallantry, nor the courage of their 
ancestors. You certainly will not permit the infamy and disgrace 
of such pusillaniiniiy to rest on your own heads, and the conscr 
qnences of it on your children for ever. 

We, for our parts, are determined to live free or not at all ; and are 
resolved that posterity shoU never reproach us for having brought 
slaves into the Vvorld. 

Permit us again to repeat that we ai-e your friends, not your ene- 
mies, and be not imposed upon by those who may endeavor., to 
create animosities. 'J'lic taking of the fort and military stores at 
Ticonderoga and Grown Point, and the armed vessels on the lake, 
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was dictatetl by the great law of self-preservation. They w'ere 
-intended to annoy us, and to cut off that friendly intercourse and 
-communication which has hitherto subsisted between yon. and us. 
We liope it has given you no uneasine.ss, and you may rely on our 
assurances, that these Colonies will pursue no measures whatever 
but such as a friendship and a regard for oiir mutual safety and 
interest may suggest. 

As our concern for your welfare entitles us to j’our friendship, we 
presume you will not, by doing us injury, reduce us to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of treating you as enemies. 

VV'^e yet entertain hopes of your uniting with us in the defence of 
our common liberty, and there is yet reason to hclieve, that should 
we join in imploring the attention of our sovereign to the unmerited 
and unparalleled op[)ressions of his American subjects, he will at 
length he undeceived, and forbid a licentious ministry any longer to 
riot in the ruins of the rights of mankind. 

Ordered, That tlic above letter be signed by the Prcsideiit. 

A DECLARATION, SETTING FORTH THE CAUSES AND NECESSITY OF 
THE COLO.NTE.S TAKING UP ARMS.* 

If it was possible for men, wlm cxerrisc their reason, to believe 
that the divine Author of our c.vistencc inloiided a part of the human 
race to hold an absolute propert}’ in, and an iml)Oimde(J power over, 
Others, marked out by bis infinite goodness and wisdom, as the ob- 
jects of a legal domination never rightfully resist ililc, however severe 
and oppressive, the inliabilants of these colonics might at least require 
from the parliament of Great llritain soiric evidence that tiffs dreadful 
authority over them has Ijccn granted to that l)ody. But a reverence 
for our great Cicator, priiicijdcs of humanity, and the diciatoii of 
common sense, must eoiivinee all those who retlecl upon the subject 
that government was in.sliluted to pronu)le tlic welfare of mankind, 
and ought to he administered for the attainment df that end. The 
legislature of Cireal Britain, however, stimulated by an inorilinalc 
pa.ssion for a power tiot only nnjusliilal)le, i)ut which tlicy know to 
be peciiJiarly reprobated by the very const it iilion of that kiiig<loin, 
.and de.sperale of succc.ss in any mode, of contest where regard should 
be had to Irutli, law, or right, have, at length, deserting those, al- 
lempled to affect their cruel and impolitic purpose of enslaving these 
colonies by violence, and have thereby rendered it necessary for ns 
to close with their last appeal from reason to arms. Yet, however 
blinded that assembly may ho by their inlempcratc rage for unliiuilcd 
domination, so to slight justice and the opinion of inankiiul, \vc 
esteem ourselves hound by obligations of respect to the rest of the 
world to make known the justice of our cause. 

Our forefathers, iiihahiiaiits of the island of Great Britain, left 
their native land to seek on these shores a residence for civil and 
religious freedom. At the e.x.pense of their blood, at the hazard of 

* Adopted July 0, 1775 . — Journals of Congress, vol. i., p, l.'H. 
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their fortunes, without the least charge to their country from which- 
ihey removed, hy unceasing labor and an unconquerable spirit, they 
effected settlements in llu; distant and inhospitable wilds of America, 
then filled with numerous and warlike nations of barbarians. Socie- 
ties or governments vested with perfect legislatures were formed 
under charters from the crown, and an harmonious intercourse was 
established betweeu the colonies ami the kingdom from which they 
derived their origin. The mutual benefits of this union became in 
a short time so extraordinary as to excite astonishment. It is uni- 
versally confessed that the amazing increase of the wealth, strength, 
and navigation of the realm arose Iroin tins source, and the minister 
who so wisely and successfully directed the measures of (Jreat 
Britain in the late war publicly declared, that these colonies enabled 
her to triumph over her enemies. Towards the conclusion of that 
war it pleased our sovereign to make a change in his counsels. 
From that fatal moment the affairs of the British empire licgan to 
fail into con/usion, ami gradually sliding from the summit of glorious 
prosperity, to which iho}'^ had been advanced hy the virlnes and 
abilities of one man, are at length distraetcul by the convulsions that 
now shake it to its deepest foundalions. nou' ministry, finding 

the brave foes of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet still eoii- 
tcudiiig, took up the unfortunate idea of graiiling them a hasty peace, 
and of then subduing her failliful friends. 

Tiiese tlevotod colonies were judged to be in such a state, as to 
present victories without bloodshed, and all the easy emoliinienls of 
.slatuloablo plttiuJcr. 'I'he uiiiiilcrrupted linior of their peaceable and 
respectful behavior from the beginning of colonization, their dutiful, 
zealous, ami useful services during the war, though so recentlv and am- 
ply acknowledged in the most honorable mamicr hy his majesty, by the 
late king, and by parliament, could not save them from the meditated 
innovations. Parliament was iiillucnced to adopt the pernicious pro- 
ject, and assuming a new power over them have, in the course of 
clcv^eu years, givfii.such decisive speeimetis of the spirit ami conse- 
quences allemiiug this jiawer, as to leave no doubt concerning the 
elfects of ac({uiescence nmler it. 'Fhey have umlerlakcn to give and. 
grant our niuiiey wilhoul our consent, though wc have ever exercised 
an c.xclusive right to dispose ol our own properly statutes have heeii 
passed for cxtemliiig the jurisdiction of adniiraily ami vicc-admiralty 
courts beyond ihcir ancient limits ; lor depriving us of the aceustomed 
and inestimable privilege of trial by jtiry. in cases allccling both lilo and 
property ; for suspending the legislature of one ol the colonies ; for 
tnlerdicling all commerce with liie capital of another ; and for alter- 
ing fundamentally the form of government established by charter, 
and secured by acts of its own icgislainrc solemnly confirmed by the 
crown ; for exempting tl-e “ murderers” oi colonists from legal trial, 
and in effect from punishment ; for erecting in a neighboring pro- 
vince, acquired by llic joint arms of (ireal Lirilain ami America, a 
despotism dangerous to our very existence ; and for quartering 
ssoluiers upon the coloaksis in lane of. profound peace, it has also 
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^§ 01 ^ resolved in parliament, that colonists charged with Cotnmitting 
certain oflTcnccs shall be transported to England to be trie'd.^ 

But why should we enumerate our injuries in detail ? By one 
slalulc it is declared, that parliament can “ of right make laws to bind 
us in all cases whatsoever,” What is to defend us against so enor- 
mous, so unlimited a power ? Not a single man of those who 
assume it is chosen by us, or is subject to our control or influence ; 
but, on the contrary, they are all of them exempt from the operation 
of such laws, and an American revenue, if not diverted from the 
ostensible purposes for which it is raised, would actually lighten 
their own burdens in proportion as they increase oui’s. We saw the 
misery to which such despotism would reduce us. We for ten 
years incessantly and ineffectually besieged the throne as suppli- 
cants : we reasoned, we rcuionslraled with parliament in the most 
mild and decent language. 

Administration, sensible that we should regard these oppressive 
measures as freemen ought to do, sent over fleets and armies to 
enforce them. The indignation of the Americans w'as ronsed, it is 
true, but it was the indignation of a virtuous, loyal, and affectionate . 
people. A congress of delegates from the united colonies w'as as- 
sembled at Philadelpliia on tlie fifth day of last September. We 
resolved again to offer an bumble and dutiful petition to the king, and 
also addressed our fellow subjects of Great liiilain. We have pursued 
every temperate, every respectful measure ; we have even proceeded 
to break off our eommcrcial intercourse with our fellow subjects, as 
the last peaceable admonition, that our allacbment to no ttaliftiv on 
earth sliould supplant our allaclimetit to liberty. This, we flattered 
ourselves, was the ultimate step of the controversy ; hut subsefjnent 
events have shown how vain was this hope of finding moderation in 
our enemies. 

Several threatening expressions against the Colonics were inserted 
in his Majesty’s speech ; our petition, liiough wo were, tokl it was a 
decent one, and that ids Majesty had been pleased to receive it gra- 
ciously, and to promise laying it before his Parliament, was buddlcd 
into both Houses among a bundle of American papers, and there 
neglected. The Loi'ds and Commons in their address in the rnonlb 
of February, said, that “ a rebellion at that time actually cxisiiHl 
within llie province of Massachusetts li»y ; and that those coiu erned 
in it hud been counUmanced and encouraged by unlawful eomlnnu- 
lions and engagements, entered into b}'^ his Majesty’s subjects in 
several of the other Colonies ; and therefore they besought his Ma- 
jesty that he would take the most effectual measures to enforce due 
obedience to the laws and authority of the supreme Legislature.” 
Soon after, the commercial intercourse of whole Colonies, with for- 
eign countries, and with each other, was cut off by an act of Parlia- 
ment ; by aiiollier, several of them were entirely prohibited from tlio 
fisheries in the seas near their coasts, on which they alvva 3 'S depended 
for their sustenance ; and large reinforcements of ships and troops 
were immediately sent over to General Gage. 
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Fruitless were all the entreaties, arguments, and eloquence of an 
illustrious band of the most distinguished peers and commoners, who 
nobly and strenuously asserted the justice of our cause, to stay, or 
even to mitigate the heedless fury with which these accumulated 
and unexampled outrages were hurried on. Kqually fruitless was 
the interference of the city of London, of Bristol, and many other 
respectable towns in our favor. Parliament adopted an insidious 
mancEUvre calculated to divide us, to establish a perpetual auction of 
taxations where Colony should bid against Colony, all of them unin- 
formed whiit ransom would redeem their lives, and thus to extort 
from us, at the point of the bayonet, the unknown sums that should 
be siifficient to gratify, if possible to gratify, ministerial rapacity, 
with the miserable indulgence left to us of raising, in our own mode, 
the prescribed tribute. What terms more rigid and humiliating 
could have been dictated by remorseless victors to conquered ene- 
mies ? In our circumstances to accept them, would be to deserve them. 

Soon after the intelligence of these procecdiT)gs arrived on this 
continent, General Gage, who in the course of the lust year had 
taken possession of the town of Boston, in the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and still occupied it as a garrison, on the nineteenth 
day of April, sent out from that place a large dclachinent of his 
army, who made an unprovoked assault on the inhabitants of the 
said province, at the town of Lexington, as appears by the affidavits 
of a great number of persons, some of whom were officers and sol- 
diers of that detachment, murdered eight of the inhabitants, and 
wounded many others. From thence the troops proceeded in war- 
like array to the town of Concord, where they set upon another 
party of the inhabitants of the same province, killing several and 
wounding more, until compelled to retreat by the country people 
suddenly assembled to repel this cruel aggressiiai. Hostilities, thus 
commenced by the British troops, have been since prosecuted by^ 
them without regard to faith or reputation. The inhabitants ol Bos- 
ton being confined within that town by the General, their Governor, 
arid having, in order to procure their dismission, entered into a treaty 
with him, it was stipulated that the said inhabitants, having deposited 
their arms with their own magistrates, should have liberty to depart, 
taking with them their other elfccls. They accordingly delivered up 
their arms, but in open violation of honor, in defiance of the obliga- 
tion of treaties, which even savage nations esteem sacroti, the 
(Governor ordered the arms deposited as aforesaid, that they might 
be preserved for their owners, to be seized by a body ol soldiers 
detained the greatest part of the inhabitants in the town, and com- 
pelled the few who were permitted to retire, to leave their most 
valuable effects behind. 

By this perfidy wives are separated from their husbands, children 
from their parents, the aged and the sick from their relations and 
friends, who wish to attend and comfort them ; and those who have 
been used to live in plenty and even elegance, are reduced to deplo- 
rable distress. 

The General, further emulating his ministerial masters, by a pro- 
‘J6 
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clamation bearing date on the twelfth day of June, after venting the 
grossest falsclioods and calumnies against the good people of. these 
Colonies, proceeds to “ declare them all, either by name or descrip- 
tion, to be rebels and traitors, to supersede the course of the common 
law, and instead thereof to publish and order the use and exercise 
of the law martial.” His troops have butchered our countrymen, 
have wantonly burnt Charlestown, besides a considerable number of 
' houses in other places ; our ships and vessels are seized ; the neces- 
sary supplies of provisions are intercepted, and he is exerting his 
utmost power to spi*ead destruction and devastation around him. 

We have received certain intclligejjcc that General Carleton, the 
Governor of Canada, is instigating the people of that province and 
the Indians to fall upon us ; and we have but too mtich reason to 
apprehend that schemes have been formed to excite domestic ene- 
mies against us. Jn brief, a part of these Colonies now feel, and 
all of them are sure of feeling, as far as the vengeance of adminis- 
tration can inflict them, the complicated calamities of fire, sword, 
and famine. We arc reduced to the alternative of choosing an 
unconditional submission to the tyranny of irritated ministers, or 
resistance by force. The latter is our choice. We have counted 
the cost of this contest, and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary 
slavery. Honor, justice, and humanity, forbid us tamely to surren- 
der that freedom which we received from our gallant ancestors, and 
which our innocent posterity have a right to receive from us. We 
cannot endure the infamy and guilt of resigning succeeding genera- 
tions to that wretchedness which inevitably awaits them, if we 
basely entail hereditary bondage upon them. 

Our cause is just : our union is perfect : our internal resources 
are great, and, if necessary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly attain- 
able. We gratefully acknowledge, as signal instances of the Divine 
favor towards us, that his Providence would not j^cnnil us to be 
called into this severe controversy, until we were grown up to our 
present strength, had been previously exercised in warlike opera- 
tion, and possessed of the means of defending ourselves. With 
hearts fortified with these animating reflections, wo most solemnly, 
before God and the world, declare, that, exerting the utmost energy 
of those powers which our beneficent Creator hath graciously 
bestowed upon us, the arms we have been compelled by our enemies 
to assume, we will, in defiance of every hazard, with unabating firm- 
ness and perseverance, employ for the preservation of our liberties ; 
being with one mind resolved to die freemen rather than to live 
slaves. 

Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends and 
fellow-subjects in any part of the empire, we assure them that we 
mean not to dissolve that union which has so long and so happily 
subsisted between us, and which we sincerely wish to see restored. 
Necessity has not yet driven us into that desperate measure, or in- 
duced us to excite any other nation to war against them. We have 
not raised armies with ambitious designs of separating from Great 
Britain, and establishing independent States. We fight not for glory 
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ivot ioT coTac\ues\. Wc ex\i\lo\l 1,0 mankind the rcmaikable spcclac\e 
of a people aiyackcd \)y unprovoked enemies, wilKovit any imputation 
or even suspicion of offence. FHey boast of llieir privileges and 
civilization, and yet proffer no milder conditions than servitude or death. 

In our native land, in defence of llie freedom that is our birth- 
right, and u'hich wo ever enjoyed till the late violation of it — for the 
protection of our property, acquired solely by the honest industry of 
our forefathers and ourselves, against violence actually offered, we 
have taken up arms. We shall lay them down when hostilities shall 
cease on the part of the aggressors, and all danger of their being 
renewed slhall be removed, and not before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of the supremo and 
impartial Judge .and Ruler of the Universe, we most devoutly implore 
his divine goodness to protect us happily through this great conflict, 
to dispose our adversaries to reconciliation on reasonable terms, and 
thereby to relieve the empire from the calamities of civil war. 


SECOND PE.TITION TO THE KING.* 

To the King's most KxcelLcnt Majesty. 

Most Gracious Soverkign : — 

We, your majesty’s most failliful subjects, of the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Ray, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
the counties of Now ('asl)e, Kent, and Sussex, on Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North ('arolina, and youth Carolina, in behalf of our- 
selves and the inhal)itants of llicsc colonics, who have deputed ns to 
represent thorn in general (H)ngress, entreat your majesty’s gracious 
attention to this our humble petition. 

The union between our mother country and these colonics, and the 
ehergy of mild and just government, produced benefits so remark- 
ably important, and allorded such an assurance of their permanency 
and increase, that the wonder and envy of other nations were excited, 
wliilc they beheld Great Britain rising to a power the most extraor- 
dinary the world had ever known. 

Her rivals, observing there was no probability of this happy con- 
nexion being broken by civil dissensions, and apprehending its future 
effects, if left any longer undisturbed, resolved t(j prevent her receiv- 
ing such continual and formidable accessions of wealth and strength, 
by checking the growth of those settlements from which they were 
to be derived. 

In the prosecution of this attempt, events so unfavorable to the 
tlcsign took place, that every friend to the interest of Great Britain 
and these colonics, entertained pleasing and roasonablt; expectations 
of seeing an additional force and exertion immediately given to the 
operations of the union hitherto experienced, by an enlargement of 

* Adoptod July S, 1 775— Journals of Congress, Vol. i., p. 139 . 
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the dominions of the crown, and the removal of ancient and warlike 
enemies to a greater distance. At the conclusion, therefore, of the 
late war, the most glorious and advantageous that ever had been car- 
ried on by British arms, your loyal colonists having contributed to its 
success, by such repeated and strenuous exertions, as frequently 
procured them the distinguished appi’obation of your majesty, of the. 
late king, and of parliament, doubted not but that they should be per- 
mitted, witli the rest of the empire, to share in the blessings of peace, 
and the emoluments of victory and conquest. 

While these recent and honorable acknowledgments of their merits 
remained on record in the journals and acts of that august legislature, 
the parliainent, undefaced by the imputation or even the suspicion 
of any offence, they were alarmed by a new system of statutes and 
regulations adopted for the administration of the colonies, that filled 
their minds with the most painful fears and jealousies ; and, to their 
inexpressible astonishment, perceived the danger of a foreign (piarrel, 
quickly succeeded by domestic danger, in their judgment, of a more 
dreadful kind. 

Nor were these anxieties alleviated by any tendency in this system 
to promote the welfare of their mother country. For though its 
effects were more immediately felt by them, yet its influence appear- 
ed to be injurious to the commerce and prosperity of (Ircat Britain. 

We shall decline the ungrateful task of describing the irksome 
variety of artifices, practised by many of your majesty’s ministers, 
the delusive pretences, fruitless terrors, and unavailing severities, 
that have, from time to time, been dealt out by them, in their 
attempts to execute this impolitic plan, or of tracing, through a series 
of years past, the progress of the unhappy differences l)etwcen (freat 
Britain and these colonics, that have flowed from ihis fatal source. 

V'our majesty’s ministers, persevering in liieir mea.sures, and pro- 
ceeding to open hostilities for enforcing them, have compelled u.s Rj 
arm in our own defence, and have engaged us in a controversy so 
peculiarly abhorrent to the affections of your still faithful colonistg, 
that w'hen we consider whom w'e must oppo.se in this contest, and if 
it continues, what may be the consequences, our own particular mis- 
fortunes are accounted by us only as parts of our distress. 

Knowing to what violent resentments, and incurable animosities, 
civil discords are apt to exasperate and inflame the contending par- 
ties, we think ourselves required by indispensable obligation to 
Almighty God, to your majesty, to our fellow subjects, and to our- 
selves, immediately to use all the means in our power, not incompa- 
tible with our safety, for stopping the further effusion of blood, and 
for averting the impending calamities that threaten the British 
empire. 

Thus called upon to address your majesty on aflairs of such 
moment to America, and probably to all your dominions, wc are ear- 
nestly desirous of performing this office, with the utmost deference 
for your majesty : and we therefore pray that your majesty’s royal 
magnanimity and benevolence may make the most favorable construc- 
tion of our expressions on so uncommon an occasion. Could we 
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represent in their full force, the sentiments that agitate the minds of 
us your dutiful subjects, we are persuaded your majesty would 
ascribe any .seeming deviation from reverence in our language, and 
even in our conduct, not to any reprehensible intention, but to the 
impossibility of reconciling the usual appearances of respect, with a 
just attention to our own preservation against those artful and cruel 
enemies, who abuse your royal confidence and authority, for the pur- 
pose of clfecting our destruction. 

Attached to your majesty’s person, family, and government, with 
all the devotion that principle and affection can inspire, connected with 
Great Britain by the strongest tics that can unite societies, and de- 
ploring every^ event that tends in any degree to weaken them, wc 
solemnly assure your majesty, that wc not oidy desire the former 
harmony between her and these colonies may be restored, but that a 
concord may be established between them upon so firm a basis as to 
perpetuate its blessings, uninterrupted by any future dissensions, to 
succeeding generations in both countries, and to transmit your 
majesty’s name to posterity, adorned with that signal and lasting 
glory that has attended tlie memory of tliosc illustrious personages, 
whose virtues and abilities have extricated stales from dangerous 
convulsions, and, by securing happiness to others, have erected the 
most noble and durable monuments to their own fame. 

We beg leave further to assure your majesty, that notwithstanding 
the sufferings of your loyal colonists, during the course of this pre- 
sent controversy’’, our breasts retain loo tender a regard for the kingdom 
from which wc derive our origin, to rcijuest such a reconciliation as 
might in any manner be inconsistent with her dignity or her welfare. 
'I'liese, related as we are to her, honor and duty, as well as inclina- 
tion, induce us to support and advance ; and the apprehensions that 
now oppress our hearts with unspeakable grief, being once removed, 
yw.)ur inajesly'^ will find your faithful subjoins on this continent ready and 
willing at all times, as they have ever been, W'ilh their lives and for- 
tunes, to assert and maintain the rights and interests of your majesty, 
:fiid of our mollier country. 

We, therefore, beseech your majesty, that y’our royal authority’^ and 
influence may bo graciously interposed to procuie us relief from our 
afllicling fears and jealousies, occasioned by the systembefore inontion- 
cd, and to settle peace through every part of your dominions, with all 
humility submitting to your majesty’s wise consideration whether it 
may not be expedient for facilitating those important purposes, Uiat 
your majesty be pleased to direct some mode, by wliicli the united 
applications of your faithful colonists to the throne, in pursuance of 
their common councils, may be improved into a happy and perma- 
nent rccoiiciliaiion : and that, in the meantime, measures may be 
taken for prevci’iling the further destruction of the lives of your 
majesty’ s subjects, and that such statutes as more immediately dis- 
tress any of your majesty’s colonics may be repealed. 

Kor by such arratigeni'"its as y'’our majesty s wisdom can form, for 
collecting the united sense of your American people, \ye are convinced 
your majesty w'ould receive such satisfiiclory proofs of the disposition 
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of the colonists towards their sovereign and parent state, that the 
wished-for opportunity would soon be restored to them, of evincing 
the sincerity of their profession, by every testimony of devotion 
becoming the most dutiful subjects and the most affectionate 
colonists. 

That your majesty may enjoy a long and prosperous reign, and 
that your descendants may govern your dominions with honor to 
themselves, and happiness to their subjects, is our sincere prayer. 


ADDRESS TO THE ASSEMBLY OF JAMAICA.* 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen op the Assembly of Jamaica : 

We would think .ourselves deficient in our duty, if we suffered 
this Congress to pass over, without c.xpressing our esteem for the 
assembly of Jamaica. 

Whoever attends to the conduct of those who have been intrusted 
with the administration of British affairs, during these last twelve 
years, will discover in it a deliberate plan to destroy, in every part 
of the empire, the free constitution for w'hicii Britain has been so 
long and so justly famed. With a dexterity, artful and wicked, they 
have varied the modes of attack, according to the different characters 
and circumstances of those whom they meant to reduce. In the 
East Indies, where the effeminacy of the inhabitants promised an 
easy conquest, they thought it unnecessary to veil their tyrannic 
principle under the thinnest disguise. Without deigning- even to pre- 
tend a justification of their conduct, they sacrificed the lives of 
millions to the gratification of their insatiable avarice and lust of 
power. In Britain, where the maxims of freedom were still known, 
but where luxury and dissipation had diminished the wonted revok- 
rence for them, the attack has been carried on in a more secret and 
indirect manner. Corruption has been employed to undermine 
them. The Americans arc not enervated by effeminacy, like the in*- 
habitants of India; nor debauched by luxury, like those of Great 
Britain. It was, therefore, judged improper to as.sail them by 
bribery, or by undisguised force. Plausible systems were formed ; 
specious pretences were made. All the arts of sophistry were tried 
to show that the British ministry had by law a right to enslave us. 
The first and best maxims of the constitution, venerable to Britons 
an.d to Americans, were perverted and profaned. The power of par- 
liament, derived from the people, to bind the people, was extended 
over those from whom it was never derived. It is assorted, that, a 
standing army may be constitutionally kept among us, without our 
consent. Those principles, dishonorable to tliose who adojitcd 
them, and destructive to those to whom they were applied, were 
nevertheless carried into e.xecution by the foes of liberty and of man- 
kind. Acts of parliament, ruinous to America, and unserviceable to 
Britain, were made to bind us ; armies maintained by the parliament 

* Adopted July 25, 1775 — Journals of Congress, Vol. i., p. 1G2, 
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were sent over to secure llieir operation. The power, however, and 
the dunning of our adversaries, were alike unsuccessful. We refused 
to their parliaments an obedience, which our judgments disapproved 
of : we refused to their armies a submission, which spirits, unaccus- 
tomed to slavery, could not brook. 

But while we spurned a disgraceful subjection, we were far from 
running into rash or seditious measures of opposition. Killed witli 
sentiments of loyalty to our Sovereign, and of affection and respect 
for our fellow-subjects in Britain, we petitioned, we supplicated, 
we expostulated ; our prayers were rejected ; our remonstrances 
were disregarded ; our grievances were accumulated. All this did 
not provoke us to violence. 

An appeal to the justice and humanity of those who had injured 
us, and were bound to redress our injuries, was ineffectual ; we next 
resolved to make an appeal to their interest, though by doing so, we 
knew wc must sacrifice our own and (which gave us etpial uneasi- 
ness) that of our friends, wdio had never oliended us, and who were 
connected with us by a sympathy of feelings, under oppressions 
similar to our own. We resolved to give up our commerce that we 
might preserve our liberty. Wc flattered ourselves that, when by 
withdrawing our commercial intercourse with Britain, which we 
had ;vn undoubted right cither to withdraw or continue, her trade 
should be diminished, her revenues impaired, and her manufacturers 
unemployed, our ministerial foes w’ould be induced by interest, or 
compelled by necessity, to depart from the plan of tyranny which 
they had so long pursued, and to substitute in its place a system 
more compatible with the freedom of America and justice of Bri- 
tain. That this scheme of non-importation and non-exportation 
might be productive of the desired effects, wc were obliged to in- 
clude the islands in it. From this necessity, and from this necessity 
alone, has our conduct towards them proceeded. By converting 
your sugar-plantations into fields of grain, you can supply yourselves 
with the necessaries of life : While the present unhappy struggle 
shall continue we cannot do more. 

But why should we make any apology to the patriotic assembly 
of Jamaica, who know so well the value of liberty; who arc so 
sensible of the extreme danger to which ours is exposed ; and who 
foresee how certainly the destruction of ours must be followed by 
the destruction of their own ? 

W^e receive uncommon pleasure from observing the principles of 
our righteous opposition distinguished by your approbation ; vve 
feel the warmest gratitude for your pathetic mediation in our behalf 
with the crown. It was indeed unavailing — but are you to blame t 
Mournful experience tells us that petitions are often rejected, while 
the sentiments and conduct of the petitioners entitle what they offer 
to a happier fate. .... , 

Tliai our petitions have been treated witli disdain, is now become the 
smallest part of our complaint : Ministerial insolence is lost in minis- 
terial barbarity. It has, by an exertion peculiarly ingenious, pro- 
cured those verv measures which it laid us under the hard necessity 
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of pursuing, to be stigmatized in Parliament as rebellious: It has 
employed additional fleets and armies for the infamous purpose of 
comjiclling us to abandon them : It has plunged xis in all the horrors 
and calamities of civil war : It has caused the treasure and blood 
of Britons (formerly slied and expended for far other ends) to be spilt 
and wasted in the execrable design of spreading slavery over British 
America : It will not, however, accomplish its aim : In the worst 
of contingencies, a choice will still be left, which it never can pre- 
vent us from making. 

The peculiar situation of your island forbids your assistance. But 
we have your good wishes. From the good wishes of the friends 
of liberty and mankind, we shall always derive consolation. 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPI.E OF IRELAND.* 

Friends and Fellow Subjects : 

As the important contest into which we have been driven is now 
become interesting to every European state, and particularly affects 
the members of the British empire, we think it our duty to address 
you on the subject. We are desirous, as is natural to injured inno- 
cence, of possessing the good opinion of the virtuous and humane. 
We arc peculiarly desirous of furnishing you with the true state of 
our motives and objects ; the better to enable you to judge of our 
conduct with accuracy, and determine the merits of the controversy 
witli impartiality and precision. 

I'lowever incredible it may appear that, at this enlightened period, 
the leaders of a nation which in every age has sacrificed hccatonibs 
of her bravest patriots on the altar of liberty, should presume gravxdy 
to assert, and by force of arms attempt to establish an arbitrary sw.i^i" 
over the lives, liberties, and property of their fellow subjects in 
America, it is, nevertheless, a most deplorable and indisputable 
truth. * 

These colonies have, from the time of their first settlement for 
near two centuries, peaceably enjoyed those very rights of whicli the 
ministry have for ten years past endeavored by fraud and by violence 
to deprive them. At the conclusion of the last war the genius of 
England and the spirit of wisdom, as if ofTended at the ungrateful 
treatment of their sons, withdrew from the Britisli counsels, and left 
that nation a prey to a race of ministers with whom ancient English 
honesty and benevolence disdained to dwell. From that period 
jealousy, discontent, oppression, and discord, have raged among all 
liis majesty’s subjects, and filled every part of his dominions with 
distress and complaint. 

Not content with our purchasing of Britain, at her own price, 
clothing and a thousand other articles used by near three millions of 
people on this vast continent — not satisfied with the amazing profits 
arising from the monopoly of our trade, without giving us eilner time 

* Adopted July ‘JS, 1775. — Journals of Congress, vol. i., p. 168, 
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to breathe after a long, tliongh glorious war, or the least creilii for the 
blood and treasure we have expended in it ; notwithstanding the zeal 
we had manifested for the service of our sovereign, and the wannest 
attachment to the constitution of Britain and the people of England, a 
black and horrid design was formed to convert us from freemen into 
slaves, from subjects into vassals, and from friends into enemies. 

Taxes, for the first time since we landed on the American .sliorcs, 
were without our consent imposed upon us ; an unconstitutional 
edict to compel us to furnish necessaries for a standing army that W'C 
wished to sec disbanded, was issued ; and the legislature of New 
York suspended for refusing to comply with it. Our ancient and 
inestimable right of trial by jury was in many instances abolished, 
and the common law of the land made to give plac(! to admiralty 
jurisdiction. .Judges were rendered, by the tenure of their commis- 
sions, entirely dependent on the will of a minister. New crimes 
were arbitrarily created, and new courts, unknown to the constitu- 
tion, instituted. Wicked and insidious governors liavc been set 
over us ; an(^ dutiful petitions for the removal even of the notoriously 
infamous Governor Hutchinson were branded with the opprobrious 
appellations of scandalous and defamatory. Hardy attempts have 
been made, under color of parliamentary authority, to seize Ameri- 
cans and carry them to Great Britain to be tried for offences com- 
mitted in the colonics. Ancient charters have no longer remained 
sacred ; that of the Massachusetts Bay was violated, and their form 
of government essentially mutilated and transformc(l. On pretence 
of 2')uni.sliing a violation of some private 2)ropcrly, committed by a 
few disguised individuals, the populous and flourishing town of 
Boston was surro\mdcd by fleets and armies, its trade destroyed, its 
jKul blocked up, and thirty thousand citizens subjected to all the 
miseries attending so sudden a convulsion in their commercial rnetro- 
})t)lis ; and to remove every obstacle to the vigorous execution of tins 
system of oppression, an act of parliament was j:)assed evidently cal- 
cidated to indemnify those wdio might in the prosecution of it even 
enn)ruc their hands in the blood of the inhabitants. 

Though pressed by such an accumvdation of undeserved injmies, 
America still remembered her duly to her sovereign. A congress, 
consisting of deputies from twelve united colonies, assembled ; they, 
in the most respectful terms, laid their grievances at the loot of the 
throne, and implored his majesty’s interjiosition in their behalf. 
They also agreed to suspend all trade with Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the West Indies, hoping, by this peaceable mode of opj^iositioii, 
to obtain that justice from the British ministry which had been so 
long solicited in vain. And here jvcrrnit us to assure you, that it was 
with the utmost reluctance we cotild jirevml upon ourselves to cease 
our commercial connexion witli your island. Your parliament had 
done us no wrong. You had ever been friendly to llic rights of man- 
kind ; and we acknowledge with pleasure and gratitude liiat your 
nation has produced patriots who have nobly distinguished themselves 
in the cause of humanity and America. On the other hand, we 
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were not ignorant that the labor and manufactures of Ireland, like 
tliose of the silk- worm, were of little moment to herself ; but served 
only to give luxury to those who neither toil nor spin. Wo per- 
ceived that jf we continued our commerce with you, our agreement 
not to import from Great Britain would be fruitless, and were there- 
fore compelled to adopt a measure to which nothing but absolute 
necessity would have reconciled us. It gave us, however, some con- 
solation to reflect that should it occasion much distress the fertile 
regions of America would afford you a safe asylum from poverty, 
and in time from oppression also ; an asylum in which many thou- 
sands of your countrymen have found hospitality, peace, and 
affluence, and become united to us by all the lies of consanguinity, 
mutual interest, and affection. Nor did congress stop here : flattered 
by a pleasing expectation that the justice and humanity which had 
so long characterized the English nation would, on proper applica- 
tion, afford us relief, they represented their grievances in an afi'ec- 
tionatc address to their brethren in Britain, and entreated their aid 
and interposition in behalf of these colonics. 

The more fully to evince their respect for their sovereign, the un- 
happy people of Boston were requested by the congress to submit with 
patience to their fate ; and all America united in a resolution to ab- 
stain from every species of violence. During this period that devoted 
town suffered unspeakably. Its inhabitants were insulted and their 
properly violated. Slill relying on the clemency and juslice of his 
majesty and the nation, they permitted a few regiments to take posses- 
sion of their town, to surround it with fortilications, and to cut off all 
intercourse between them and their friends in the country. 

With anxious expectation did all America wait the event of their 
petition. All America laments its fate. Their prince was deaf to 
their complaints ; and vain were all allentpls to impress him with a 
sense of the sufferings of his American subjects, of the cruelly of 
their task-masters, aud of the many plagues which impended over 
his dominions. Instead of directions for a candid inqtiiry ’into i)ur 
grievances, insult was added to oppression, and our long forbearaner 
rewarded by the imputation of cowardice. Our trade with foreign 
slates was prohibited ; and an act of parliament passed to prevent 
our even fishing on our own coasts. C3ur peaceable assemblies, for 
the purpose of consulting the common safely, were declared sedi- 
tious ; and our asserting tlie very rights which placed the crown of 
Great Britain on the heads of the three successive princes of the house 
of Hanover, styled rebellion. Orders were given to reinforce the 
troops in America. 'J’he wild and barbarous savages of the wilder- 
ness have been solicited by gifts to lake up the hatchet against us, 
and instigated to deluge our settlements with the blood of innocent 
and defenceless women and children. The whole country was 
moreover alarmed with the horrors of domestic insurrections. Re- 
finements in parental cruelty, at which the genius of Britain luust 
blush ! Refinements which admit not of being even recited without 
horror, or practised without infamy ! We should be happy were those 
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datk «\ac\\ma\,\oi\s v\\e TOCxe suggestions of suspicion. We are sony 

to dcctare that w6 are possessed of the most authentic and indubitable 
evidence of tbeir reality. 

The ministry, bent on pulling down the pillars of the constitution, 
endeavored to erect the standard of despotism in America ;^and if 
successful, Britain and Ireland may shudder at the consequences. 

Three of their most experienced generals arc sent to wage war 
with their fellow subjects ; and America is amazed to find the name 
of Howe in the catalogue of her enemies ; she loved his brother. 

Despairing of driving the colonists to resistance by any other 
means than actual hostility, a detachment of the army at Boston 
marched into the country in all the array of war, and, unpro\okod, 
fired upon and killed several of the inhabitants. The neighboring 
farmers suddenly assembled and repelled the attack. From this, all 
communication between the town and country was intercepted. The 
citizens petitioned the general for permission to leave the town, and 
he promised, on surrendering their arms, to permit them to depart 
with llieir other efifecls. They accordingly surrendered their arms, 
and the general violated his faith. Under various pretences passports 
were delayed and denied ; and many thousands of the inhabitants 
are at this day confined in the town in the utmost wretchedness and 
want. The lame, the blind, and the sick, have indeed been turned 
out into the neigliboring fields ; and some, eluding the vigilance of 
the sentries, have escaped from the town by swimming to the adja- 
cent shores. 

The war having thus begun on the part of General Gage’s troops, 
the country armed and embodied. The reinforcements from Ireland 
soon after arrived ; a vigorous attack was then made upon the pro- 
vincials. In their rnarcli the troops surrounded the town of Charles- 
town, consisting of about four hundred liouscs, then recc ntly 
abAndonod to escape tlic lury of a relentless soldiery. Having 
plundered the houses, they set fire to the town and reduced it to 
aslj('.s. To this wanton waste of properly, unknown to civilized 
nations, they were prompted the belter to conceal their approach 
under cover of the smoke. A shocking mixture of cowardice and 
cruelty, which then first tarnished the lustre of British arms when 
aimed at a brother’s breast ! But, blessed be God, they were 
restrained from committing further ravages, by the loss of a very 
considerable part of their army, including man)^ of their most 
expinaenced officers. The loss of the inhabitants was inconsiderable. 

Compelled, therefore, to behold thousands of our countrymen 
imprisoned, and men, women, and children involved in promiscuous 
and unmerited misery ! When we find all faith at an end, and 
sacred treaties turned into tricks of state ; vvlien we perceive our 
friends and kinsmen massacred, our liabilations plundered, our 
houses ill flames, and their unce-happy inhabitants fed only by the 
hand of charity ; who can blame us for endeavoring to restrain the 
progress of desolation ? who can censure our repelling the attacks 
of such a barbarous band ? who, iu such circumstances, wtuild not 
obey the great, the universal, the divine law of self-preservation ? 
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Though vilified as wanting spirit, we are determined to behave 
like men — though insulted and abused, we wish for reconciliation — 
though defamed as seditious, we are ready to obey the laws— and 
thougli charged with rebellion, will cheerfully bleed in defence of 
our sovereign in a righteous cause. What more can we say ? Wl)at 
more can we offer ? 

But we forbear to trouble you with a tedious detail of the various 
and fruitless offers and applications we have repeatedly made, not 
for pensions, for wealth, or for honors, but for the humble boon of 
being permitted to possess the fruits of honest industry, and to 
enjoy the degree of liberty to which God and the constitution have 
given us an undoubted right. 

Blessed with an indissoluble union, with a variety of internal re- 
sources, and "with a firm reliance on the justice of the supreme Dis- 
poser of all human events, we have no doubt of rising superior to all 
the machinations of evil and abandoned ministers. We already antici- 
pate the golden period when liberty, with all the gentle arts of peace 
and humanity, shall establish her mild dominion in this western world, 
and erect eternal monuments to the memory of those virtuous patriots 
and martyrs who shall have fought and bled and suffered in her cause. 

Accept our most grateful acknowledgments for the friendly dis- 
position you have always shown towards us. ■ We know that yon 
are not without your grievances. We sympathize with you in your 
distress, and are pleased to find that the design of subjugating ns 
has persuaded administration to dispense to Ireland some vagrant 
rays of ministerial sunshine. Bven the tender mercies of govern- 
ment have long been cruel to you. In the rich pastures of Ireland 
many hungry parricides have fed, and grown strong to labor in it.s 
destruction. We hope the patient abiding of the meek may not 
ahvay's be forgotten ; and God grant that the iniquitous scheme.^ of 
extirirating liberty from the British empire may be soon dcfi'-atdcd. 
But we should be wanting to ourselves — we should be perfidious to 
posterity — wc should be unworthy^ that ancestry from w^iich we 
derive our descent, should we submit with folded arms to military 
butchery and depredation, to gratify the lordly ambition, or sale the 
avarice of a British ministry. In defence of our persons and jiroper- 
ties, under actual violation, w'c have taken up arms ; when that 
violence shall be removed, and hostilities cease on the part of the 
aggressors, they shall cease on our part also. For the achievement 
of this happy event, wc confide in the good offices of «)ur fellow 
subjects beyond the Atlantic. Of their friendly dispositions wc do 
not yet despond ; aware, as they must he, that they have nothing 
more to expect from the same common enemy than the humble ta.ver 
of being last devoured. 
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THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth tlie sepa- 
rate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are created 
equal ; that tl»ey arc endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights ; that among these arc life, liberty, and tlie pursuit of 
happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments arc instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the go- 
verned ; that, whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, wilraictate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all expe- 
rience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils arc sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usilrpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
dut,y, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonics, and such is now the necessity which constrains lliem to 
alter their former systems of government. The history of the jire- 
sent king of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment ol an abso- 
lute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world ; — 

He has refused his assent to laws tlie most wholesome and neces- 
sary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imnaediatc and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature — a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 
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He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, un- 
comfortable, and distant from the repository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for opposing 
with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their exercise — 
tlie state remaining, in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of 
invasion from without and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states — for 
that purpose obstructing the laws of naturalization of foreigners, re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers to harass our people and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, with- 
out the consent of our legislatures. 

He has alfected to render the military independent of, and superior 
to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdilftion foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our haws — giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us ; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of tliose 
states ; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury ; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended 
offences ; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example aiid lit instru- 
ment for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our governments ; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves in- 
vested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this lime transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
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to cotnp\eVo vW woiks of death, desolation, and tyranny, already 
begun, w\l\\ circvimslances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled 
in llio most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners 
of their friends and bretliren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

lie has excited domestic insurrections among us, and lias endea- 
vored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian 
savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, wc have petitioned for redress 
in the most humble terms. Our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury, A prince, whose character is 
thus marked by every act wliich may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. 
Wc have warned them, from time to time, of attempts, by their legis- 
lature, to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. Wc have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
hero. Wc have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and v/e have conjured them, by the ties of our common kindred, to 
disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our 
connexions and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, tliercforc, acqui- 
esce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold 
them, as wc hold the rest of mankind, eiicmios in war, in peace, 
friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of tlic United States of America, 
in general Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme .Judge of 
the World for the icclilude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
the authority of the good people of these colonics, solemnly ])uhlish 
and tlcclarc that those uniietl colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states ; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giaiico to the British crown, and that all political connexion between 
them and the state of Croat Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved ; and that, as free and independent stales, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

'Phe foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed 
and signed by the following members : — 
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CONGRKSS ASSEMBLED^ JULY 4, 1776. 

The following list of members of the continental Congress, who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence (although the names are included in the general list of that 
Congress, from 1774 to 1788), is given separately, for the purpose of showing the 
places and dates of their birth, and the time of their respective deaths, jfbr con- 
venient reference. 


tHAMKS OF THE SIGNERS. BORN AT 


DELEGATED 

I’ROM 


DIED 


Adams, John 
Adams, Samuel . 
Bartlett, Jo.siah . 
Braxton, Carter . 
Carroll, Cha’s, of Carillon 
Chase, Samuel 
Clark, Abraham . 

I Clymer, Ccorge . 
iLUery, William’ . 

:Fl(/yci, William . 
ij'ranklin, Benjamin 
.Ceriy, Klbridge . 
j (. J win net, Button . 
iHal), Lyman 
llIaijco(^k, John 
: Harrison, Benjamin 
! Hart, John . 
iH('yward, Thomas, jr. 
Hewe.y, Joseph 
Hooper, William 
Hopkins, Stephen 
llopkinson, Francis 
I Huntington, Samuel , 

1 Jelferson, Thomas 
jbee, Francis Lightfoot 
! Lee, iliehard Henry . 

I Lewis, Francis , 
Livingaron, Philip 
I Lynch, TTiomas, jr. 

I M Koan, Thomas 
■ Middleton, Arthur 
! Merri.s, Lewis 
1 Mftrris, liobert 
I Morton, Jolin 
Nelson, Thomas, jr. 

Piica, William 
Paine, Robert Treat . 
Penn, Jolin 
I Hoad. Heorge 
j Rodney, Ciesar . 
j Boss, George 
I Kush, Benjamin, M. D. 

I Uutledge, Edward 
i Shermat*, Roger • 

Smith, James 
jStockmn, Richard 
(Stone, Thomas 
Taylor, George . 
Tbornfon, Matthew . 
^^'ultoll, George . 
Whipple, William 
Williams, William 
W il.Mon, James . 
Witherspoon, John 
Wolcott, Oliver . 
Wythe, George . 


Braintree, Maas., 
Boston, 
Amesbury, ** 
Newington, Va., 
Annapolis, Md., 


19 Oct. 1795 Massachusetts, 

27 Sep. 1722 Massac husclt.s, 

in Nov. 1729 New Harnpshiio, 
iO Sep. 173G Virginia, 

20 Sep. 1797 Maryland, 


Somerset co., Md., 17 Apr. 1741 Maryland, 
FIlizahethl’n, N. J. 15 Feb. 172G New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Penn., in 1799 i Pennsylvania, 
Newport, li. L, 22 Dec. 1727') R. 1. A Prov. IT., 
Sufftilk CO., N. Y.. 17 Dec. 1794 New York, 
Boston, Mass., 17 Jan. 1 706 1 Pcnnsylvanifl, 
Marblehead, Ma.ss., 17 JuJ. 1741 1 Massachuaetts, 


England, 


179 

1791 

1797 


Georgia, 

Georgia, 
Mas.saehu setts, 
Virginia, 

New JtTsov, 
South Carolina, 
North Carolina, 
1742 j North Carolina, 

3 707 H. I. A Prov. PI. 
1797 1 Now Jersey, 


^35 
3 746 
1790 


in 

, Conn., in 

Braintree. Mhs.s., in 

Borkely, Virginia 
Hopewell, N. J.. about 
St. Luke's, S. C., in 

Kingston. N. J., in 

Bo.ston, Mass., 17 June 
Scituate, 7 Mar 

Philadt lpbia, Penn., in 

Windham, Conn., 9 July, 17921 Connecticut, 
Shadvvell, Va , 13 Apr. 17 49 1 Virginia, 

Stratford, “ 14 Oct. 179 J | Virginia. 

Stratlbrd, “ 20 Jan. 1 7.92 1 Virginia, 

Landafl', Wales, in Mar. 171.9! Now York, 

Albany, N, Y., !.■> Jan. 1716 [New York, 

St. Georgo’.s S. C., 5 Aug. 1749 {South Carolina, 
Cho.ster eo . Pa., I9 Mar., J 79 1 1 Delaware, 
j Middleton Plaee, S. C., in 1749 [South Carolina, 
MorrLania, N. Y., in 1726 j New York, 
Lanea.'^liiiv, Eng., Jan. 1799-M • Pennsylvania, 
Ridley, Penn., in 1 724 i Pennsylvania, 

York, Virginia, 26 Dee. 1798 , Virginia, 

Wye-Hill, "Mtl., 91 Oct. 1740 ; Maryland. 

Boston, Mass., in 3793 i Massac.lmselts, 

Carolim^ co., Va., 17 Alay, 1741 'North Carolina, 
Cecil CO.. Md., in 1794 Delaware, 


Dover, De laware, in 17.90 
New Ca.sile. Del., in 17.9U 
By berry, Penn., 24 Dec. 174.5 
Charleston, S. C., in Nov. 174;> 
Newton, Mass., 19 Apr. 1721 

^ Ireland, 

Princeton, N. J., 

Charles co., Md., 

, Ireland, 


4 July, 182C 
2 Oct., 1803 
19 May, 1795 
10 Oct., 1797 

14 Nov., 1832 
19 June, 1811 j 

— Sept., 1794 I 
29 Jan., lH19i 

15 Feb., Js’20| 

4 Aug., 3821 
17 April, 3790 
29 Nov., 1814 
27 May, 1777! 

— Feb., 1790* 

8 Oct., 1793 

— April, 1791 

, 1780 

— Mar., leooj 
10 Nov., 17791 

— Oct., 1790! 
13 July, 1785 

9 May, 3 790 

5 Jan., 1796 
4 July, 1H26 

— A pril, 1 797 
! 19 June, 1791 
j,90 Dee., 3 86.9 

12 .Line, 177 8 
lost at hca 1779 
M June, 1817 
iJan, 1787 
22 Jun., 1798 
8 May, 3 806 
[ — April, 177 
4 Jan., 3 789 


11 May, 
26 Oct., 


FrederV!: co., Va., 
K tilery. Maine, 
Lebanon, Conn., 
Scotland, 

Yesier, 8:otland, 
Windso/, Conn.. 
Elizabeth city co 


Delaware, 
Pt‘nn.sylvania, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
Coiineelieut, 
Pennsylvania, 
Oct. 1730 'New Jersey, 

in 1742) Maryland, 

in 1736 Peiumylvania, 
in 1714 ;New Hampshire, 
in 1740 ; Georgia, 
in 1 730 j N e w H ampsbire, 
8 Apr. 1791 !(\)iiu.‘('ticut, 
abou t 1 7 4 2 j P e n n .sy 1 v an ia, 

5 Feb. 1722’ New Jersey, 

26 Nov. 1726 i Connecticut, 

, Va., 1726 (Virginia, 


3799 
3 89 1 
l.-'OO 
]7;/> 
178.9 
17 79 


July. 

19 April, 1H1.9 
29 Jam, 1800 
2.9 J uly, 

11 July, 

28 Ft.‘b., 

5 Oct., 

23 Feb , 

24 June, 

2 Feb., 

28 Nov , 1785 
2 Aug. 3 811 
28 Aug., 1798 
15 Nov., 1794 
1 Dec., 1797 
8 June, 1806 


17f):{ 
18061 
1781 
1787 
3 781 
1 805 
1804 
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ARTICLES OP CONFEDERATION. 


TO ALL TO 'WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, WE, THE UNDERStONED, 
DELEGATES OF THE STATES AFFIXED TO OUR NAMES, SEND GREETING. 

Whereas, the delegates of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled did, on the fifteenth day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven, and in the second year 
of the independence of America, agree to certain articles of confederation 
and perpetual Union between the states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, in the words following, viz. ; — 

Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island ajid Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Article 1. The style of this confederacy shall be, “ The United States 
of America.” 

Article 2. Each state retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled. 

Article 3. The said states hereby severally enter into a firm league 
of friendship with each other for their comrnoif defence, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare ; binding themselves 
to assist each other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any 
other pretence whatever. 

Article 4. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship, and 
intercourse among the people of the different states in this Union, the free 
ihhabitants of each of these states, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice, excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free 
citizens in the several states ; and the people of each state shall have “free 
ingress and regress to and from any other state, and shall enjoy therein 
all the privileges of trade and commerce subject to the same duties, im- 
positions, and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respectively, provided 
that such restrictions shall not extend so far as to prevent the removal of 
property imported into any state to any other state, of which the owner is 
an inhabitant ; provided also, that no imposition, duties, or restriction, 
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shan be laid by any alato on the property of the United Statea or either 
of them. 

It any person guilty of or charged with treason, felony, or other high 
misdemeanor, in any state, shall flee from justice, and be found in any of 
the United States, he shall, upon demand of the governor or executive 
power of the state from which he Hed, bo delivered up and removed to the 
state having jurisdiction of his offence. 

t uU faith and credit shall be given in each of these slates to the records, 
acts, and judicial proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every other 
state. 

Article 5. For the more convenient management of the general interests 
of the United btates, delegates ahall be annually appointed in such jiianner 
as the legislature of each state shall direct to meet in Congress on the 
first Monday in November, in every year, with a power reserved to each 
state to recall its delegates or any of them, at any time within the year, 
and to send others in their stead for the remainder of the year. 

No state shall be represented in Congress by less than two, nor by 
more than seven members ; and no person shall l)o capable of being a 
delegate for more than three years in any term of six years ; nor shall any 
person, being a delegate, be capable of holding any^office under the United 
States, for which he, or another for his benefit, receives any salary, fees, 
cr emoluments of any kind. 

Fach stale shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting of the states, 
and while they act as members of the cornniitee of the states. 

In di^termining questions in the United States in Congress assembled, 
each state shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be impeached or 
qiK'stioned in any court or place out of (Congress ; and the members of 
Congress shall be protected in their persons from arrests and imprison- 
ments, during the lime of their going to and from and attendance on Con- 
gress, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Article 6. No state, without the consent of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or receive any embassy from, 
or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty, with any king, 
prince, or state ; nor shall any person holding any ollicc of profit or trust 
under the United States, or any of them, accept of any present, emolument, 
office or title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign slate ; 
nor shall the United States in Congress assembled, or any of them, grant 
any title of nobility. 

No two or more states shall enter into any treaty, confederation, or 
alliance whatever, between them, without the consent of the United Slates 
in Congress assembled, specifying accurately the purposes for which the 
same is to bo entered into and how long it shall continue. 

No state shall lay any imposts or duties, which may interfere with any 
stipulations in treaties entered into by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, with any king, prince, or slate, in pursuance of any treaties al- 
ready proposed by Congress to the courts of b ranee and Spain. 

No vcssel-of-war shall be kept up in time of peace by any state, except 
such number only as shall be deemed necessary by the United k. tatos m 
Congress assembled for the defence of such state or its trade ; nor snail 
any body of forces be kep^ up by any stale in time of peace, except such 
htimbof only as in the judgment of the United States in Congress as- 
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sem&led, shall be deemed requisite to garrison the forts necessary for 
the defence of such state ; but every state shall always keep up a well- 
regulated and disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and 
shall provide and have constantly ready for use, in public stores, a due 
number of field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, ammu- 
niiion, and camp equipage. 

No state shall engage in any war without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, unless such state be actually invaded by 
enemies or shall have received certain advice of a resolution being formed 
by some nation of Indians to invade such state, and the danger is so im- 
minent as not to admit of a delay till the United States in Congress as- 
sembled can be consulted ; nor shall any state grant commissions to any 
ships or vessels-of-war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, except it be after 
a declaration of war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then 
only against the kingdonj or state, and the subjects thereof, against which 
war has been so declared, and under such regulations as shall be estab- 
lished by the United States in Congress assembled, unless such state be 
infested by pirates, in which case vesscls-of-vvar may be fitted out for that 
occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall continue, or until the United 
States in Congress assembled shall determine otherwise. 

Article 7. When land forces are raised by any state for the common 
defence, all officers of or under the rank of colonel, shall bo appoint(H] by 
the legislature of each state respectively, by whom such forces shall be 
raised, or in such manner as such state shall direct, and all vacancies 
shall be filled up by the state which first made the appointment. 

Artiole 8. ,A11 charges of war, and all other expenses that shiill be 
incurred for the common defence or general welfare, and allowed by the 
United States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common 
treasury, which shall be supplied by the several states in proportion to the 
value of all land within each state granted to or surveyed for any person, 
as such land and the buildings and improvements thereon shall bo estima- 
ted according to such mode as the United States in Congress asseml>led 
shall from time to time direct and appoint. 

The faxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and levied by the 
authority and direction of tlie legislatures of the several states, within tip- 
time agreed upon by the United States in Congress assembled. 

Article 9. The United States in Congress assembled shall have thg 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war, ex- 
cept in the cases mentioned in the sixth article — of sending and receiving 
ambassadors — entering into treaties and alliances ; provided, that no treaty 
of commerce shall be made whereby the legislative power of the respective 
states shall be restrained from imposing such imposts and duties on 
foreigners as their own people are subjected to, or from prohibiting the 
exportation or importation of any species of goods or commodities what- 
soever — of establishing rules for deciding in all cases, what captures on 
land or water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or 
naval forces in the service of the United States shall be divided or appro- 
priated — of granting letters of marque and reprisal in times of peace — ap- 
pointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and establishing courts for receiving and deterpgtining finally appeals 
in all cases of captures : provided, that no member of Congress shall be 
appointed a judge of any of the said courts. 
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Tlmied Stales in Congress assembled shall also be \be last xeson 
on appeal in all disputes and differences now subsisting or that hereafter 
may arise between two or more states concerning boundary, jurisdiction, 
or any other caiise whatever ; which authority shall always bo exercised 
in the manner tollowing : whenever the legislative or executive authority 
or lawlul agent ot any state in controversy with another shall present a 
petition to Congress, stating the matter in question, and praying for a 
hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order of Congress to the legis- 
lative or executive authority of the other state in controversy, and a clay 
assigned for the appearance of the parties, by their lawful agents, who 
shall then be directed to appoint by joint consent commissioners or judges 
to constitute a court for hearing and determining the matter in question ; 
but if they can not agree, Congress shall name three persons out of each 
of the United States, and from the list of such persons each party shall 
alternately strike out one, the petitioners beginning until the number shall 
be reduced to thirteen ; and from that number not loss than seven nor 
more than nine names, as Congress shall direct shall, in the presence of 
Congress, b6 drawn out by lot ; and the persons whoso names shall be so 
drawn, or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges, to hear and 
finally determine the controversy, so always as a major part of the judges, 
who shall hear the cause, shall agree iu the determination : and if cither 
party shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, without showing reasons 
which Congress shall judge sufficient, or being present sliall refuse to 
strike, the Congress shall proceed to nominate three persons out of each 
state, and the secretary of Congress shall strike in behalf of such parly 
absent or refusing ; and the judgment and sentence of the court to be ap- 
pointed in the manner before prescribed, sliall be final and conclusive , 
and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority of such 
court, or to appear, or defend their claim or cause, the court shall never- 
theless proceed to pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall in like 
manner be final and decisive, the judgment or sentence and other proceed- 
ings, being in either case transmitted to Congress, and lodged among the 
acts of Congress for the security of the parties concerned : provided, that 
every commissioner, before he sits in judgment, shall lake an oath, to be 
administered by one of the judges of the supreme or superior court ot the 
state, where the cause sliall be tried, ‘‘ well and truly to hear and deter- 
mine the matter in question, according to the best of his judgment, without 
favor, affection, or hope of reward provided also, that no state shall be 
deprived of territory for the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil, claimed under 
dilTercnt grants of two or more states, whose jurisdiction as tliey may 
respect such lands and the states which passed such grants are adjusted, 
the said grants or either of them being at the same time claimed to hayc 
originated antecedent to such settlement of jurisdiction, shall, on the peti- 
tion of either party to the Congress of the United States, be finally deter- 
mined, as near as may be, in the same manner as is before prescribed for 
deciding disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction bct^\ecn different 
states 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also have the sole and 
exclusive right and power ol' regulating the alloy and value of coin struck 
by their own authority, or by that ol the respective states— -fixing the 
standard of weights and measures throughout the United States regulating 
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fhe trade and managing all affairs with the Indiana not members of any of the 
states ; provided that the legislative right ot any state within its own limits 
be not infringed or violated — establishing and regulating postoflwes from 
one state to another throughout all the United States, and exacting such 
postage on the papers passing through the same, as may be requisite to 
defray the expenses of the said office — rappointing all officers of the land 
forces in the service of the United States excepting regimental officers — . 
appointing all the officers ^of the naval forces, and commissioning all 
officers whatever in the service of the United States — making rules for the 
government and regulation of the said laud and naval forces, and directing 
their operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall have authority to ap- 
point a committee to sit in the recess of Congress, to be denominated “ a 
committee of the states,” and to consist of one delegate from each state ; 
and to appoint such other committees and civil officers as may be necessary 
for managing the general affairs of the United States, under their direc- 
tion — to appoint one of their number to preside, provided that no person 
be allowed to serve in the office of president more than one year in any 
term of throe years— to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be 
raised for the service of the United States, and to appropriate and apply 
the same for defraying the public expenses — to borrow money or emit 
bills on the credit of the United States, transmitting every half year to the 
respective states an account of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted 
— to build and equip a navy — to agree upon the number of land forces, and 
to make requisitions from each state fur its quota, in proportion to tho 
number of white inhabitants in such state ; which requisition shall be 
binding, and thereupon the legislature of each state shall appoint the regi- 
mental officers, raise the men, and clothe, arm, and equip them, in a solcli(^r- 
likc manner, at the expense of the United States; and the officers and 
men so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United States in Congress assembled : 
but if the United States in Congress assembled, shall, on consideration of 
circumstances, judge proper that any state should not raise men or shoirfd 
raise a smaller number than its quota, and that any other slate should raisin 
a greater number of men than the quota thereof, such extra number shall 
be raised, officered, clothed, armed, and equipped, in the same manner Rs 
the quota of such state, unless the legislature of such stale shall judge 
that such extra number can not safely be spared out of the same ; in which 
case they shall raise, officer, clothe, arm, and equip, as many of such 
extra number as they judge can be safely spared. And the officers 
and men so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the place ap- 
pointed, and within the time agreed on by the United States in Congress 
assembled. 

I'he United States in Congress assembled shall never engage in a war, 
nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor enter into 
any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor regulate the value ihereol, 
nor ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for the defence and wel- 
fare of the United States or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money 
on the credit of the United States, nor appropriate money, nor agree upon 
the number of vessels-of-war to be built or purchased, or the number of 
land or sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a commandcr-in-chief of the 
army or navy, unless nine states assent to the same ; nor shall a question 
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oh iny oiher poTt*, except for adjourriing froiri day tO by, be detdJWM^ 
onlessby thovotesof a majority of the United States in Congress as- 

setivbled. 

(^ugi^ss of ibo United States shall have power to adjourn to any 
Uine wuhin the year, and to any place within the United States, so that 
no period of adjournment be for a longer duration than the space of six 
months ^ and shall publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, ex- 
cept such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or military operations, 
as in their judgment require secresy ; and the yeas and nays of the dele- 
gates of each state on any question shall be entered on the journal, when 
it is desired by any delegate j and the delegates of a state, or any of them, 
at his or their request, shall be furnished with a transcript of the said 
journal, except such parts as are above excepted, to lay before the legis- 
latures of the several stales. 

Article 10. The committee of the states, or any nine of them, shall bo 
authorized to execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the powers of 
Congress as the United States in Congress assembled, by the consent of 
nine stales, ^hall from time to time, think expedient to vest them with ; 
provided that no power be delegated to the said committee, for the exercise 
of which, by the articles of confederation, the voice of nine states in the 
Congress of the United States assembled is requisite. 

Article 11. Canada, acceding to this confederation, and joining in the 
measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to, all 
the advantages of this Union ; but no other colony shall be admitted into 
the same unless such admission be agreed to by nine states. 

Article 12. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, ami debts 
contracted, by or under the authority of Congress, before the assembling 
of tho United States, in pursuance of the present confederation, shall bo 
deemed and considered as a charge against the United States, for payment 
and satisfaction whereof the said United Slates and tho public faith are 
hereby solemnly pledged. 

Article 13. Every state shall abide by the decision of the United 
Spates in Congress assembled, on all questions which, by this confedera- 
tion, are submitted to them. And the articles of this confederation sliall 
be inviolably observed by every state, and the Union shall be perpetual ; 
ndr shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them, un- 
less subh alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and 
be afterward confirmed by tho legislature of every state. 

And whereas it has pleased the great Governor ol the world to incline 
tho hearts of the legislatures we respectively represent in (Congress, to 
approve of and to authorize us to ratify the said articles ol confederation 
and perpetual Union : k/iow ye^ that we, the undersigned delegates, by 
virtue of the power and authority to us given for tliat purpose, do, by these 
presents, in the name and in behalf of our respective constituents, luMy 
and entirely ratify and confirm each and every ol the said articles ol con- 
federation and perpetual Union, and all and singular the matters and things 
therein contained ; and w^o do further solemnly plight and engage the laitli 
of our respective constituor.ts, that they shall abide by the detenninations 
of the United States in Congress assembled, on all questions which, bytho^ 
said confederation, are submitted to them ; and that the articles thereot 
shall be inviolably observed by the states we respectively represent , and 
that the Union be perpetual. 
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In witness whereof, we have liereonto set our hands, in Congress. 
Done at Philadelphia, in tho state of Pennsylvania, the ninth day of July, 
in tho year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, 
and in the third year of the independence of America. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Jonathan Bayard Smith, 
William Clinoan, 

Joseph Reed. 


JosTAH Bartlett, 

John Wentworth, jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 

John Hancock, 

Samuel Adams, 

Elbridge Gerry, 

Francis Dana, 

James Lovell, 

Samuel Holten. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

William Ellery, 

Henry Marchant, 

John Collins. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Roger Sherman, 

Samuel Huntington, 

Oliver Wolcott, 

Titus Hosmer, 

Andrew Adams. 

NEW YORK. 

James Duane, 

Francis Lewis, 

William Duer, 

Gouvkrneur Morris. 

NEW JERSEY. 

John Witherspoon, 

Nath. Scudder. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert Morris, 

Daniel Roberdeau, 


DELAWARE. 

Thomas M'Kean, 

John Dickinson, 

Nicholas Van Dyke. 

MARYLAND. 

John Hanson, 

Daniel Carroll. 

VIRGINIA. 

Richard Henry Lee, 

John Banister, 

Thomas Adams, 

John Harvje, 

Francis Lightfoot Lee. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

John Penn, 

Constable Harnett, 

John Williams.. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Henry Laurens, 

William Henry Drayton, 
John Matthews, 

Richard Hutson, 

Thomas Heyward, jr. 

GEORGIA. 

John Walton, 

Edward Telfair, 

Edward Langwortht. 
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A FEAGMENT OF POLYBIUS. 


[From his Treatise on the Athenian Government.] 

IVds was presented by Sir William Jones to Dr. Franklin at 
Paris, about the last^of June, 1782. It was no doubt di awn by 
him, and was supposed to be an indirect mode of sounding Dr. 
Franklin, as to terms of accommodatiom with Great Britain, 
short of an express and open acknowledgment of the independence 
of the United Stales. 


Athens bad long been an object of universal admiration, and consc- 
<(uenlly of envy ; her navy was invincible, her commerce extensive ; 
Europe and Asia supplied her with wealth ; of her citizens, all were 
intrepid, many virtuous ; but some too jnuch infected with principles 
unfavorable' to freedom. Hence an oligarchy was, in a groat 
measure, established ; crooked counsels were thought supreme 
wisdom ; and the Athenians, having lost their true relish for their 
own fi-cedom, began to attack that of their colonics, and of the slates 
which they had l)eforc protected! Their arrogant claims of un- 
limited dominion had compelled the Chians, Coans, Rhodians, Les- 
bians to join with nine otlicr small communities in the social war, 


lis the united islands 'had sent a philosopher named Eleulherion, 
eminent for the deepest knowledge of nature, the most solid judg- 
ment, most approved virtue, and most ardent zeal for the cause of 
<r^;neral liberty. The war had been supported for three years wdth 
infinite exertions of valor on both sides, ivith delibeiale fiimucss on 
the iiart of the allies, and with unabated violence on the part of th’c 
Athenians, who had nevertheless dispatched commissioners to 
Rhodes with intent to propose terms of accommodation ; but the 
states (perhaps too pertinaciously) refused to hear any proposal 
whatever, without a previous recognition of tlieir total mdepemlencc 
by the magistrates and people of Athens. It was not long after t ns 
that an Athenian, who had been a pupil of Jsams together \v ith 
Demosthenes, and began to be known iri his country as a p ^ f 
causes, was led by some affair of his clients to the capi a o 
He was a man, unauthorized, unemployed, 

dent in his circumstances as much as m his priiicip cs, h 

governor under Providence but the laws, and no s - 

S-liich iusSc; a.,a l,aa dialed, whidj w,.do,„ uppnncj, 

which hi. country had Irccly enacted, lie . bein', i-e- 

Athens to the sage Eleutherion ; and their 

newed, he sometimes took occasion in their convei .... 


the 


increasim 


innaiaraitics of war, and4o express 
making a general peace on such terms fs ^ou d 
good from the greatest evil ; for thib, baui ne, 
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not unworthy of the divine attributes, and if mortals cotild%lTect it 
they would act like those beneficent beings whdm Socrates believed 
to be the constant friends and attendants of our species.^' 

He added, “ As to the united nations, I applaud, admire, and 
almost envy them ; I am even tempted to wish that I had been born 
a Chian or a Rhodian ; but let them be satished with the prize of 
virtue which they have already obtained. I will yield to none of 
your countrymen, my friend, iri my love of liberty ; but slie seems 
more lovely to my eyes, when she comes hand in hand with peace. 
From that union we can expect nothing but the highest happiness of 
which our nature is capable ; and it is an union which nothing now 
obstructs but a mere word. 

“ Let the confederates be contented with the substance of that 
independence which they have asserted, and the word will necessarily 
follow^ 

“ Let them not hurt the natural, and perhaps not reprehensible, 
pride of Athens, nor demand any concession that may sink in the 
eyes of Greece, a nation to whom they are and must be united in 
language, in blood, in manners, in interest, in principles. Glory is 
to a nation what reputation is to an individual ; it is not an empty 
sound, but important and essential. It will be glorious in Athens to 
acknowledge her error in attempting to reduce the islands ; but an 
acknowledgment of her inability to reduce them (if she be unable) 
will be too public a confession of weakness, and her rank among the 
states of Greece will instantly be lowered. 

“ But whatever I might advise, if my advice had any chance of 
being taken, this I know, and positively pronounce, that while Athens 
is Athens, her proud but brave citizens will never expressly recog- 
nise the independence of the islands : their resources are no doubt 
exhaustible, but will not be exhausted in the lives of us and of our 
children. In this resolution all parties agree : I, who am of no party, 
dissent from them ; but what is a single voice in so vast a multitude ? 
Yet the independence of the United States was tacitly acknowlcdgwd 
by the very offer of terms, and it would result in silence from the 
natural operation of the treaty. An express acknowledgment of it 
is merely formal with respect to the allies ; but the prejudices of 
mankind have made it substantial with respect to Athens. 

“ Let this obstacle be removed : it is slight, but fatal ; and whiLst 
it lasts, thousands and ten thou.sands will perish. In war niucli 
will always depend upon blind chance, and a storm or sudden fall 
of snow may frustrate all your efforts for liberty ; but let commis- 
sioners from both sides meet, and the islanders, by not insisting on a 
preliminary recognition of independence, will ultimately establish it 
for ever. 

“ But independence is not disunion. Chios, Cos, Lesbos, Rhodes, 
are united, but independent on each other : they are connected by a 
common lie, but have different forms and different constitutions. 
They arc gems of various colors and various properties, strung in 
one bracelet. Such an uniori can only be made between states, 
w'hich, how widely soever they differ in form, agree in one common 
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nrooertY, freedom. J^cpublics may form alliances, but not a federal 

union, wiUi arbitrary monarchies. Were Athens goirernecl by the 
will of a monarch, she could never be co-ordinate with the free 
islands for such an union would not be dissimilarity but dissonance ; 
but she is and shall be ruled by laws alone, that is, by the will of 
the people, which is the only law. Her Archon, even when he was 
perpetual, had no essential properties of monarchy. The constitu- 
tion of Athens, if wc must define it, was then a republic with a 
perpetual administrator of its laws. Between Athens, therefore, and 
the freest states in the world, a union may naturally be formed. 

“ There is a natural union between her and the islands whicli the 
gods have made, and which the powers of hell cannot dissolve. 
Men speaking the same idiom, educated in the same manner, 
perliaps in the same place, professing the same principles, sprung 
from the same ancestors, in no very remote degree ; and related to 
each other in a thousand modes of consanguinity, affinity, and 
friendship, such men (whatever they may say through a temporary 
resentment) can never in their hearts consider one another as 
aliens. 

“ liCt them rftcct then with fraternal and pacific dispositions, and 
let this be the general ground-work and plan of the treaty. 

1. “ The Carians shall be included in the pacification, and have 
such advantages as will induce thorn to consent to the treaty rather 
than continue a hazardous war. 

2. “ The archon, senate, and magistrates of Athens shall make a 
complete recognition of rights of all the Athenian citizens of all 
orders whatever, and all former laws for that purpose shall be com- 
bined in one. There shall not be one slave in Auica. 

Note. “ [By making this a preliminary,, the islanders will show 
their affection for the people of Athens ; their friendship will be 
cc'mcnted and fi.\cd on a solid basis ; and the greatest good will be 
e.xtracted, as 1 at first proposed, from ihc greatest evil.] 

.3. “ There shall be a perfect co-ordination between Athens and 
the thirteen united islands, they considering her not as a parent, 
whom they must obey, but as an elder sister, whom they cannot help 
loving, and to whom they shall give pre-eminence of honor and co- 
cquality of power. 

4. “ The new constitutions of the confederate islands shall 
remain. 

5. “ On every occasion requiring acts for the general good, there 
shall be an assembly of deputies from the senate of Athens and the 
congress of the islands, who shall fairly adjust the whole business, 
and settle the ratio of the contributions on both sides. This com- 
mittee shall con >ist of fifty islanders and fifty Athenians, or of a 
smaller, number chosen .by them. 

6. “ If it be thought necessary and found convenient, a propor- 
tionable number of Aihenian citizens shall have seats, and power of 
debating and voting on questions ot cqmmon concern, in the great 
assembly of the i^ands, and a proportionable number of islanders 
shall sit witli the like power in the assembly at Athens. 
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Note. “ [This reciprocal representation will cement the union. 4 
“ Theie shall be no obligation to make war but for the common 
interest* . . 

8. “ Commercp shall flow in a free course for the general advan> 
tage of the united powers. 

9. “ An universal unlimited amnesty shall be proclaimed in every 
part of Greece and Asia. 

“ This,” said the Athenian, “ is the rough sketch of a treaty 
founded on virtue and liberty. The idea of it still fills and expands 
my soul ; and if it cannot be realized, T shall not think it less glorious, 
but shall only grieve more and more at the perverseness of mankind. 
May the eternal Being, whom the wise and the virtuous adore, and 
whose attribute it is to convert into good that evil which his un- 
searchable wisdom permit.s, inspire all ranks of men to promote either 
this or a similar plan ! If this be impracticable, O miserable human 
nature ! But I am fully confident that jf * * * more at large * * 
happiness of all.” 

No more is extant of this interesting piece, upon which the com- 
mentary of the sage Polybius would have been particularly valuable 
in these times. 


NOTE IX. PAGE 355. 

DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE. 

The definitive treaty of peace and friendship between his Britannic 
majesty and the United Slates of Anierica, signed at Paris, the 3d 
day of September, 1783. 

In the name of the most lioly and undivided Trinity. 

It having pleased the Divine Providence to dispose the hearts of 
the most serene and most potent prince, George the Third, by tlie 
grace of God King of Great Britain, P’rance, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, duke of Brunswi(;k and Jjunenburg, arch-treasurer and 
prince elector of the holy Roman empire, &c., and of the United 
States of America, to forget all past misunderstandings and differ- 
ences that have unhappily interrupted the good correspondence and 
friendship which they mutually wish to restore, and to establish such 
a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse between the two countries, 
upon the ground of reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience, 
as may promote and secure to both perpetual peace and harmony ; 
and having for this desirable end already laid the foundation of 
peace and reconciliation, by the provisional articles signed at Paris, 
on the 30th of November, 1782, by the commissioners empowered 
on each part ; which articles were agreed to be inserted in, and to 
constitute the treaty of peace proposed to be concluded between the 
crown of Great Britain and the said United Slates, but which treaty 
was not to be concluded untiPterms of peace should be agreed upon 
between Great Britain and France, and his Britannic majesty should 
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be .ready to conclude such treaty accordingly ; and the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and France having since been concluded, his 
Britannic majesty and the United ^ates of America, in order to 
carry into full effect the provisional . articles above mentioned, accord- 
ing to the tenor thereof, have constituted and appointed ; tliat is to 
say, his Britannic majesty on his part, David Hartley, Esq., member 
of the parliament of Great Britain ; and the said United States on 
their part, John Adams, Esq., late a Commissioner of the United 
States of America at the court of Versailles, late delegate in Congress 
from the Stale of Massachusetts, and chief justice of the said State, 
and minister plenipotentiary of the said United States to their high 
mightinesses the States General of the United Netherlands ; Benja- 
min Franklin, Esq., late delegate in Congress from the State of 
Pennsylvania, president of the convention of the said State, and 
minister plenipotentiary from the United Slates of America at the 
court of Versailles ; and John Jay, Esq., late President of Congress, 
and chief justice of the State of New York, and minister pleni- 
potentiary from the said United States at the court of Madrid ; to be 
the plenipotentiaries for the concluding and signing the present defi- 
nitive treaty, who, after having reciprocally communicated their 
respective full powers, liavc agreed upon and confirmed the follow- 
ing articles. 

ARTICLE I. 

His Britannic majesty acknowledges ilic said United States, viz. 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, lihode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and independent Stales ; that he 
treats willi llicm as such, and for himself, his heirs, and successors, 
relinquishes all claim to the government, proprietary, and territorial 
rights of the same, and every part thereof. 

. ARTICLE II. 

And that all disputes which might arise in future on the subject 
of the boundaries of the said United Slates may be prevented, it is 
hereby agreed and declared, that the following are and shall be their 
boundaries, viz. From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that 
angle which is formed by a line drawn due norlli from the source of 
St. Croix river to the high lands, along the said high lands which 
divide those rivers that empty themselves into the river St. Ijavy- 
rcncc, from those wliich tall into the Atlantic ocean, to the norlli- 
wcstcniimost head ol Connecticut river ; thence drawn along the 
mitidlc of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude ; from 
thence by a line due w'cst on said lalitutlc, until it strikes the river 
Iroquois or Cataraquy ; thence .along tlic middle of said river into 
Lake Ontario ; through the middle oJ said lake, until it strikes the 
communication by water between tliat lake and Lake Eric ; ihencp 
along the middle of the said cominunicaliou into Lake Erie, through 
the middle of ?aid lake, until it arrives at the water communication 
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between that Jake and J^ake Huron ; thence through the middle of; 
said lake, to the water communication between that lake and Lake 
Superior; thence through Lalpe Superior northward to the ii^es 
Royal and Philipeaux, to the Long Lake ; thence through the middle 
of said Long Lake, and the water communication between it and the 
Lake of the Woods, to the said Lake of the Woods thence through 
the said lake to the most north-westernmost point thereof, and from 
thence a due west course to the river Mississippi ; thence by a line 
to be drawn along the middle of the said river Mississippi, until it 
shall intersect the northernmost part of the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude ; south, by a line to bo drawn due east from the determina- 
tion of the line last mentioned, in the latitude of thirty-one degrees 
north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachicola or Cata- 
houche ; thence along the middle thereof, to its junction with the 
Flint river ; thence straight to the head of St. Mary’s river, to the 
Atlantic ocean ; east, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the 
river St. Croix, from its month in the bay of Fundy to its source, 
and from its source directly north to the aforesaid high lands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean from those which 
fall into the river St. Lawrence, comprehending all islands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the shores of the United States, and 
lying between lines to be drawn due east from the points where' the 
aforesaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part and East 
Florida on the other, shall respectively touch the bay of Fundy and 
the Atlantic ocean, excepting such islands as now are or heretofore 
have been within the limits of the said province of Nova Scotia. 

ARTICLE III. 

It is agreed that the people of the United States shall continue to 
enjoy unmolested, the right to take fish of every kind on the Great 
Bank, and on all the other banks of Newfoundland ; also in the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and at all other places in the sea where the inhabit- 
ants of both countries used at any time heretofore to fish ; and also 
that the inhabitants of the United Stale.s shall have liberty to take fish 
of every kind on such part of the coast of Newfoundland as- British 
fishermen shall use (but not to dry or cure the same on that island), 
and also on the coasts, bays, and creeks, of all other of his Britannic 
majesty’s dominions in America ; and that the American fishermen 
shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bay.s, 
Ijarboi'S, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, 
so long as the same shall remain unseuTcd ; but so soon as the same 
shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or 
cure fish at such settlement, without a previous agreement for that 
purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground. 

ARTICLE IV. 

It is agreed, that the creditors on either side shall meet with no 
lawful impediment to the reedVery of the full value in sterling money 
of all bon^- fide debts herefotore contracted. 
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ARTICIiE V. 

It is agreed that Congress shall earnestly recommend it to the 
legislatures of the respective Stales, to provide for the restitution of 
all estates, rights, and properties, which have been confiscated, be- 
longing to real British subjects ; and also of the estates, rights, and 
properties, of persons resident in districts in the possession of his 
majesty’s arms, and who have not borne arms against the said 
United States ; and that persons of any other description shall have 
free liberty to go to any part or parts of any of the thirteen United 
Stales, and therein to remain twelve months unmolested in their en- 
deavors to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, righls, and 
properties, as may have been confiscated ; and that Congress shall 
also earnestly recommend to the several Stales a reconsideration and 
revision of all acts or laws regarding the premises, so as to render the 
said laws or acts perfectly consistent, not only with justice and 
equity, but with that spirit of conciliation which, on the return of the 
blessings of peace, should invariably prevail ; and that Congress 
shall also earnestly recommend to the several States, that the estates, 
rights, and proj>ertics of such last mentioned persons, shall be restor- 
ed to them, they refunding to any persons who may be now in pos- 
session, the honA fide price (where any has been given), which such 
persons may have paid on purchasing any of the said lands, rights, or 
properties, since the confiscation. 

And it is agreed, that all persons who have any interest in confis- 
cated lands, cither by debts, marriage selllcments, or otherwise, shall 
meet with no lawful impediment in the pro.secution of their just 
rights. 

ARTICl.E VI. 

That there shall be no future confiscations made, nor any prosecu- 
tions commenced against any person or persons, for or by reason of 
the part which he or they may have taken in the present war ; and 
that no person shall on that account suffer . any future loss or 
damage, either in his person, liberty, or property ; and that those 
who may be in confinement on such charges, at the lime of the rati 
ficalion of the treaty in America, shall be immediately set at liberty^ 
and the prosecutions so commenced be discontinued. 

ARTICLE VII. 

There shall be a firm and perpetual peace between his Britannic 
majesty and the said United Slates, and between the subjects of the 
one and the citizens of the other ; wherefore all hostilities, both by 
sea and land, shall from henceforth cease ; all prisoners,' on both 
sides, shall be set at liberty ; and his Britannic majesty shall, vvilli all ' 
convenient speed, and without causing any destruction, or carrying 
away any negroes or other property of the American inhabitants, 
withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and fleets, from the said United 
^5tates, and from every post, place, and harbor within the same, 
leaving in all fortifications the American artillery tliat may be 
therein ; and shall also order and cause all archives, records, deeds, 
27 
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and papers belonging to any of the said States, or their citizens, 
wliich in the course of the war may have fallen into the hands, of his 
officers, to be forthwith restored, and delivered to the proper States 
and persons to whom they belong. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The navigation of the river Mississippi, from its source to the 
ocean, shall for ever remain free and open to the subjects of Great 
Britain and the citizens of the United States. 

ARTICLE IX. 

In case it should so happen, that any place or territory, belonging 
to Great Britain or to the united States, should have been conquered 
by the arms of cither from the other, before the arrival of tiie said 
provisional articles in America, it is agreed that the same shall be re- 
stored without difficulty and without requiring any compensation. 

ARTICLE X. 

The solemn ratifications of the present treaty, expedited in good 
and due form, shall be exchanged between the contracting parties ii; 
the space of six months, or sooner, if possible, to be computed from 
the day of the signature of the present treaty. 

In witness whereof, we, the undersigned, their ministers plenipo- 
tentiary, have in their name, and in virtue of our full powers, signed 
with our hands the present definitive treaty, and caused the seals of 
our arms to be affixed tliercto. 

Done at Paris, this third day of Seplerttbcr, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and cighly-thrce. 

DAVID HARTLEY, (l. s.) 
JOHN ADAMS, (l. s.) 

B. FRANKLIN, (l. s.) 

JOHN JAY. (l. s.) 


NOTE XI. PAGE 357. 

NEWBURGH ADDRESS, AND WASHINGTON’S SPEECH 

TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

Gentlemen ; — A fellow-soldier, whose interests and affections bind 
him strongly to you, whose past sufferings have been as great, and 
whose future fortunes may be as desperate as yours, would beg 
leave to "'^^^bess you. Age has its claims, and rank is not witlioiit 
its pretensions to advise ; b»it, though unsupported by both, he 
flatters Inmself that the plain language of sincerity and experience 
will neither be unheard nor unregarded. 

Like many of you, he loved private life, and left it with regret. 
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^ ^CtCTTtlined to relive from t\ic field ■with die xicccssiVy diat 
cmied him to it, and not till tiicn — not till the enemies of his country, 
the slaves of power, and the hirelings of injustice, were compelled to 
abandon their schemes, and acknowledge America as terrible in 
arms as she had been humble in remonstrance. With this object in 
view, he has long shared in your toils, and mingled in your dangers. 
He has felt the cold hand of poverty without a murmur, and. has 
seen the insolence of wealth without a sigh. But, loo much under 
the direction of his wishes, and sometimes weak enough to mistake 
desire for opinion, he has till lately, very lately, believed in the 
justice of his country, lie hoped that, as the clouds of adversity 
scattered, and as the sunshine of peace and better fortune broke in 
upon us, the coldness and severity of government would relax, and 
llial more than justice, that gratitude, would blaze forth upon those 
hands which had upheld her, in the darkest stages of her passage, 
from impending servitude to acknowledged independence. But 
faith has its limits as well as leniper, and there arc points beyond 
which neither can be stretched without sinking into cowardice or 
plunging into credulity. 'I'his, my friends, 1 conceive to be your 
situation. Hurried to the very verge of both, another step would 
ruin you for ever. To be tame and unprovoked when injuries press 
hard upon you, is more than weakness ; but to look up for kinder 
usage, without one manly olFort of your own, would fix your 
character, and show the world how richly you deserve those chains 
you broke. To guard against this evil, lei us take a review of the 
ground upon which wc now stand, and llicnce carry our thoughts 
forward for a moment into the unexplored field cf expedient. After 
a pursuit of seven long years, the object for which we set out is at 
length brought vvithia our reach. Ves, my friends, that sulTering 
courage of yours was active once — it has conducted the United 
States of America through a doubtful and a bloody war ; it has 
placed her in the chair of independence, and peace returns again — to 
bless whom ? A country willing to redress your wrongs, cherish 
your worth, and reward your services ? A country courting your 
return to private life Avith tears of grulilude and smiles of admiration 
— longing to divide with you the iiKlcpcndcncy which your gallantry 
has given, and those riches which your wounds have preserved ? Is 
this the case ? or is it rather a country that tramples upon yuiir 
righls, disdains your cries, and insults your distresses ? Have you 
not more than once suggested yotir wishes, and made known your 
wants, to Congress — wants and wishes which gratitude and policy 
should have anticipated rallicr than evaded I And have you not 
lately, in the meek language ol entreating memorials, begged from 
their justice what you could no longer expect from their, favor ? How 
have you been answered ? Let llic letter which you arc called to 
consider to-morrrw reply. 

If this then be you: ircatmenl while the swords you wear are 
necessary for the defence of America, what have you to expect Irona 
peace, when your voice shall sink, anfl your strength dissipate, by 
division — when those very .swords, the instruments and companions 
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of yo\ir glory, shall be taken from your sides, and no remaining mark 
of military distinction left but your wants, infirmities, and scars ? 
‘Can you then consent to be the only sufferers by this revolution ; and, 
retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, wretchedness, and con- 
tempt ? Can you consent to wade through the vile mire of depend- 
ency, and owe the miserable remnant of that life to charity, which 
has hitherto been spent in honor? If you can, go, and carry with 
you the jest of lories and the scorn of whigs ; the ridicule, and, what 
is worse, the pity, of the world ! Go, starve, and be forgotten ! But, 
if your spirit should revolt at this — if you have sense enough to dis- 
cover, and spirit enough to oppose tyranny, under whatever garb it 
may assume, whether it be the plain coat of republicanism or the 
splendid robe of royalty — if you have yet learned to discriminate be- 
tween a people and a cause, between men and principles — awake, 
attend to your situation, and redress yourselves ! If the present 
moment be lost, every future effort is in vain, and your threats then 
will be as empty as your entreaties now. 

I would advise you, therefore, to come to some final opinion upon 
what you can bear, and what you will suffer. If your determination 
be in any proportion to your wrongs, carry your appeal from the 
justice, to the fears, of government. Change the milk-and-water 
style of your last memorial ; assume a bolder tone, decent, l)ut 
lively, spirited, and determined ; and suspect the roan who would advise 
to more moderation and longer forbearance. Let two or three men, 
who can feel as well as write, Ixi appointed to draw up your last re- 
monstrance ; fori vvould no longer give it the suing, soft, unsuccess- 
ful epithet of memorial. Let it he represented, in larjguagc that will 
neither dishonor you by its rudeness nor betray you by its fears, 
what has been promised by Congress, and what has been performed ; 
how long and how patiently you have suffered ; how little you have 
asked, and how much of that little has been denied. Tell them that 
though you were the first, and would wish to be the last, to encoun- 
ter danger’, though despair itself can never drive you into dishonor, 
it may drive you from the field ; that the wound, often irritated, 
and never healed, may at length become incurable ; and th;it the 
slightest mark of malignity from Congress, now, must operate like 
the grave, and part you for ever. That, in any political event, the 
army has its alternative ; if peace, that nothing shall separate you 
from your arms but death ; if war, that courting the auspices and in- 
viting the directions of your illustrious leader, you will retire to some 
unsettled country, smile in your turn, and “ rr)ock when their fear 
comclh on.” But let it represent also, that should they comply with 
the request of your late memorial, it would make you more happy, 
and them more respectable. That while wav should continue, you 
would follow their standard into the field ; and when it came to an 
end, you would withdraw into the shade of private life, and give the 
world another subject of wonder and applause — ^an army victorious 
over its enemies, victorious over itself. 



GENERAL WASHINGTON’S SPEECH AT THE MEETING OF OFFICERS. 

Gentlemen : — By an anonymous summons an attempt has been 
made to convene you together; how inconsistent with the rules of 
propriety, how unmilitary, and how subversive of all order and dis- 
cipline, let the good sense of the army decide. In the moment of 
lliis summons, another anonymous production was sent into circula- 
tion, addressed more to the feelings and passions than to the judg- 
ment of the army. The author of the piece is entitled to much 
credit for the goodness of his pen ; and I could wish he had as much 
credit for the rectitude of his heart ; for, as men see through differ- 
ent optics, and are induced by the reflecting faculties of the mind to 
use diflerent means to attain the same end, the author of the address 
should have had more charity than to mark for suspicion the man 
who should recommend moderation and longer forbearance ; or, in 
otlier words, who should not think as he thinks, and act as he 
advises. 

But he had another plan in view, in which candor and liberality 
of sentiment, regard to justice, and love of country, have no part ; 
and he was right to insinuate the darkest susi)icion to effect the 
blackest design. That the address was drawn with great ai't, and is 
designed to answer tiic most insidious pur])oses ; that it is calculated 
to impress the mind with an idea of premeditated injustice in the 
sovereign power of the United States, and rouse all the resentments 
which must unavoidably flow from such a belief; that the secret 
mover of this scheme, whoever he may be, intended to lake advan- 
tage of the passions w'lule. they were w'armed by the recollection of 
past tlislrcsscs, w’ithoul giving lime for cool, delii)erHlc tliinking, and 
tliat composure of mind which is so necessary to give dignity and 
sUil)ility to measures, is rendered too obvious, by the mode of ('oii- 
ducling the business, to need other pioofs than a refcrem;c to the 
proceedings. 

'J'lius much, gentlemen, I have thought it incumbent on me to 
observe to you, to show upon what principles I opposed the irregular 
and hasty meeting which was proposed to have been held on Tuesday 
last, and not because I wanted a disposition to give you every 
opportunity, consistent with your own honor and the dignity of the 
army, to make known your grievances. It my conduct, therefore, 
has not evinced to you that I have been a faithful friend to the 
army, my declaration of it at this time would be ccpially unavailing* 
and improper. But, as I was among the first who embarked in the 
cause of our common country ; as 1 have never left your side one 
moment, but when called from you on public duly ; as I have been 
the constant companion and witness of your distresses, and not 
among the last to lecl and acknowledge your merits ; as I have ever 
considered my’ own military reputation as inseparably connected 
with that of the army ; as my heart has ever e.xpanded with joy when 
I have heard its praises, and my’ indignation has arisen when the 
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mouth of dclraction haS been opened against it ; it can scarcely be 
supposed, at this stage of the war, that I am indifferent to its in- 
terests. But how are they to be promoted ? The way is plain, 
says the anonymous addresser. If war continues, remove into the 
unsettled country ; there establish yourselves, and leave an ungrate- 
ful country to defend itself. But who are they to defend ? Our 
wives, our children, our farms, and other property which we leave 
behind us ? or, in this state of hostile preparation, are we to take the 
first two (the latter cannot be removed), to perish in the wilderness, 
with hunger, cold, and nakedness ? 

If peace lakes place, never sheathe your sword, says he, until you 
have obtained full and ample justice. This dreadful alternative of 
either deserting our country in the extremest hour of her distress, or 
turning our arms against it, which is the apparent object, unless 
Congress can be compelled into instant compliance, has something 
so shocking in it, that humanity revolts at the idea. My G(xi ! what 
can this writer have in view by recommending such measures ? Can 
he be a friend to the army ? Can lie be a friend to this country ? 
Rather, is he not an insidious foe ; some emissary, perhaps, from 
New York, plotting the ruin of both, by sowing the seeds of discord 
and separation between the civil and military powers of the conti- 
nent? And what a compliment does he pay to our understandings, 
when he recommends measures, in either alternative, impracticable 
in their nature ? 

But here, gentlemen, I will drop the curtain, because it would be 
as imprudent in me to assign my reasons for this opinion, as it 
would be insulting to your conception to suppose you stood in need 
of them. A moment’s reflection will convince every disiiassionate 
mind of the physical impossibility of carrying either proposal into 
execution. There might, gentlemen, be an impropriety in niy 
taking notice, in this address to you, of an anonymous production , 
but the manner in which that performance has been introduced’ to 
the army, the effect it was intended to have, together with some 
other circumstances, will amply justify my observations on the ten- 
dency of that writing. 

With respect to the advice given by the author, to suspect the 
man who should recommend moderate measures, I spurn it, as 
every man, who regards that liberty and reveres that justice for wliich 
wc contend, undoubtedly must ; for, if men are to be precluded 
from offering their sentiments on a matter which may involve tlio 
most serious and alarming consequences that can invite the considc- 
” ration of mankind, reason is of no use to us. The freedom of 
speech may be taken away, and dumb and silent wc may be led like 
sheep to the slaughter. 1 cannot in justice to my own belief, and 
what I have great reason to conceive is the intention of Congress, 
conclude this address, without giving it as my decided opinion, that 
that honorable body entertains exalted sentiments of the services of 
the army, and, from a full conviction of its merits and sufferings, 
will do it complete justice. , That their endeavors to discover and 
establish funds for this purpose have been unwearied, and will not 
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erase thev Itt&ve saccee&d, I Wve not a donU ; but, like all 

«tnd?tl,e??lf',’ i» a variety o( .iifferout unerelt 

reconcile, their determinations are slow. Why, ilten, sliould we d.s- 

trust tliem ; and, in consequence of that distrust, adopt measures 
winch may cast a shade over that glory which has been so justly ac- 
quired, and tarnish the reputation of an army whicli is celebrated 
through all Europe for its fortitude and patriotism? And for what is 
this done ? To bring the object we seek nearer ? No ; most cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, it will cast it at a greater distance. Eor my- 
self (and I take no merit for giving the assurance, being induced to it 
from principles of gratitude, veracity, and justice, and a grateful 
sense of the confidence you have ever placed in me), a recollection 
of the cheerful assistance and prompt obedience I have experienced 
from you under every vicissitude of fortune, and the sincere affection 
I feel for an army I have so long had the honor to command, will 
oblige me to declare, in this public and solemn manner, that in the 
attainment of complete justice for all your toils and dangers, and in 
the gratification of every wish, so far as may be done consistently 
with the groat duty I owe to my country, and those powers we are 
bound to respect, you may freely command my services to the utmost 
extent of my abilities. 

While I give you these assurances, and pledge myself in the most 
unequivocal manner to exert whatever abilities I am possessed of in 
your favor, let me entreat you, gentlemen, on your part, not to take 
any measures which, viewed in the calm light of reason, will lessen 
the dignity, and sully the glory, you have hitherto maintained. Let 
me request you to rely on the plighted faith of your country, and 
place a full confidence in the purity of the intentions of Congress, 
lliat, previous to your dissolution as an army, they will cause all 
your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as directed in the resolutions 
which were published to you two days ago ; and that they will 
adopt the most effectual measures in their power to render ample 
justice to you for your faithful and meritorious services. And let 
aie conjure you, in tiie name of our common country, as you value 
your own sacred honor, as you respect the rights of humanity, and as 
you regard the military and national character of America, to express 
your utmost horror and detestation of the man who wishes, under any 


specious pretences, to overturn the liberties of our country ; and who 
wickedly attempts to open the flood-gates of civil discord, and deluge 
our rising empire in blood. 

By thus determining, and thus acting, ymu will pursue the plain 
and direct road to the attainment of your wishes ; you will defeat the 
insidious designs of our enemies, who are compelled to resort from 
open force to secret artifice ; you will give one more distinguished 
proof of unexampled patriotism and patient virtue rising superior to 
the pressure of the most complicated sufferings ; and you will, by the 
dignity of your conduct, afford occasion for posterity to say, vyhen 
speaking of the glorious example, you have exhibited to mankind : 
“ Had this day been wanting, the worjd had never seen the last stage 
of perfection to which human nature is capable of attaining.” 
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NOTE XII. PAGE. 358. 

A CIRCULAR LETTER 

From Ms Excellency George WasMngton, Commander -in-CMef 
of the Armies of the United States of America, to the Governors 
of the several States. 

Head-Quarters,. Newburg, June 18, 1783. 
Sir, — The great object for winch I had tlie honor to hold an 
appointment in the service of my country being accomplished, I am 
now preparing to resign it into the hands of Congress, and return to 
that domestic retirement, which it is well known I left with the 
greatest reluctance ; a retirement for which I have never ceased to 
sigh through a long and painful absence, in which (remote from the 
noise and trouble of the world) I meditate to pass the remainder of 
life, in a state of undisturbed repose : but before I carry this resolu- 
tion into effect, I think it a duty incumbent on me to make this my 
last official communication, to congratulate you on the glorious 
events which Heaven ha.s been pleased to produce in our favor, to 
offer my sentiments resj)ccting some important subjects, which 
appear to me to be intimately connected with the tranquillity of the 
United Stales, to lake my leave of your Excellency as a ])ublic 
character, and to give my final blessing to that country in whose 
service I have spent the prime of my life ; for whose sake T have 
consumed so many anxious days and watchful nights, and whose 
happiness, being extremely dear to me, will always constitute no in- 
considerable part of my own. 

Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this pleasing occasion, 
I will claim the indulgence of dilating the more copiously on the 
subject of our mutual felicitation. When we consider the magnitude 
of the prize we contended for, the doubtfid nature of the contest, 
and the favorable manner in which it has terminated ; we shall find 
the greatest possible reason for gratitude and rejoicing ; this is a 
theme that will afford infinite delight to eveiy benevolent and liberal 
mind, whether the event in contemplation be considered as a source 
of present enjoyment, or the parent of future happiness ; and we 
shall have equal occasion to felicitate ourselves on the lot which 
Providence has assigned us, whether wc view it in a natural, a politi- 
cal, or moral point of view. 

The citizens of America, placed in the most enviable condition, as 
the sole lords and proprietors of a vast tract of continent, comprehend- 
ing all the various soils and climates of the world, and abounding 
with all the necessaries and conveniences of life, are now, by the late 
satisfactory pacification, acknowledged to be possessed of absolute 
freedom and independency ; they arc from this period to be con- 
sidered as the actors on a most conspicuous theatre, which seems to 
be peculiarly designed by Providence for the display of human great- 
ness and felicity : here they are not only surrounded with everything 
that can contribute to the completion of private and domestic enjoy- 
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ment, but Heaven has crowned all its other blessings by giving a 
surer opportunity for political happiness than any other nation has 
ever been favored with. Nothing can illustrate these observations 
more lorcibly than the recollection of the happy conjuncture of limes 
and circumstances under which onr Republic a.ssnined its rank 
among the nations. ’^Phe foundation of our empire has not been laid 
in a gloomy age of ignoranc.c and superstition, but at an epocha 
when the rights of mankind were better undtirsloixl and more clearly 
defined, than at any former period : researches of the human mind 
after social happiness have been carried to a great extent : the trea- 
sures of knowledge acquired by tlie labors of pliilosophcrs, sages, 
and legislators, through a long succession of years, are laid ojten for 
use, and their collected wisdom may be happily applied in the 
establishment of oui' forms of government \ the fre^' cidtivation of 
letters, the unbounded extension of commerce, the progressive refine- 
ment of manners, the growing liberality of sentiment and above all, 
the pure and benign light of revelation, have had a meliorating in- 
flucnce on mankind, and increased the blessings of sociiUy. At this 
auspicious period the United States came into existence as a nation, 
;ind if their citizens should not be completely free and happy, the 
fault will be entirely their own. 

Such is our situation, and such arc our prospects ; but notwith- 
standing the cup of blessing is thus reached out to us — notwithstand- 
ing happiness is ours, if we have a disposition to seize the occasion 
and make it our own ; yet it apja^ars to mo tliere is an option still 
left to the United Stales of America, whether lh(!y will be respect- 
able and prosperous, or contcrnptilile and miserable as a nation, 
'riiis is the lime of their political jirobalion ; this is the moment 
when the eyes of the whole world are turned upon them ; this is the 
time to establish or ruin their national character for ever ; this is the 
•favorable moment to give such a tone to the Uederal Government as 
will enable it to answer the ends of its institution ; or this may be 
the ill fated moment for relaxing the povvcr.s of the Union, annihilat- 
ing the cement of the Confederation, and exposing us to become the 
sport of European politics, which may jilay one iStatc against 
another, to prevent their growing importance, and to serve their own 
interested purposes. For, according to the system of policy the 
Stales shall adopt at this moment, they will stand or fall ; and by 
their confirmation or lapse, it is yet to be decided whether the revo- 
lution must ultimately be considered as a blessing or a curse ; a 
blessing or a curse not to the present age alone, lor with our late wilj 
the destiny of unborn millions be involved. 

Wkh this conviction of the importance of the present crisis, 
silence in me w'ould be a crime. 1 will therefore speak to your 
Excellency the language of freedom and sincerity, without disguise. 
T am aware, however, those who differ from me in political senti- 
ments may perhaps remaik, 1 am stepping out of the proiier line of 
my -duly ; and they^ may possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostentation, 
what i know is alone the result ol ihc^mrcsl intention ; but the rec- 
titude of my own heart, which disdains such unworthy motives — the 
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part I have hitherto scted in Jife-^lhe determination 1 have formed 

of not taking any share in public business hereafter — the ardent de- 
sire I feci and shall continue to manifest, of quietly enjoying in 
private life, after all the toils of war, the benefits of a wise and 
liberal government, will, I flatter myself, sooner or later convince my 
countrymen, that I could have no sinister views in delivering, with so 
little reserve, the opinions contained in this address. 

There arc four things which I humbly conceive are essential to the 
well-being, I may even venture to say, to the existence of the United 
States, as an independent power. 

1st.. An indissoluble union of the States under one federal head. 

2diy. A sacred regard to public justice. 

3dly. The adoption of a proper peace establishment. And, 

4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition 
among the people of the United States, which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and politics, to make those mutual con- 
cessions which are requisite to the general prosperity, and in some 
instances to sacrifice their individual advantages to the interest of the 
community. 

These are the pillars on which llie glorious firbric of our inde- 
pendence and national character must be supported. liberty is the 
basis, and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn the 
structure, under whatever specious pretext he may attempt it, will 
merit the bitterest execration and the severest punishment which can 
be inflicted by his injured country. 

On the three first articles I will make a few observations, leaving 
tlic last to the good sense and serious consideration of those imme- 
diately concerned. 

Under the first head, although it may not be necessary or proper 
for me in this place to enter into a particular disquisition of the prin- 
ciples of the Union, and to take up the great question which hgs 
been frequently agitated, whether it be expedient and requisite for 
the States to delegate a large proportion of power to Congress or 
not ; yet it will be a part of my duty, and that of every true patriot, 
to assert without reserve, and to insist upon tlie following positions. 
That unless the States will suffer Congress to exercise those prero- 
gatives they are undoubtedly invested with by the constitution, every- 
thing must very rapidly tend to anarchy and confusion, 'riiat it is 
indispensable to the happiness of the individual States that there 
should be lodged somewhere a supreme power, to regulate and 
govern the general concerns of the confederated republic, without 
wdiich the union cannot be of long duration. There must be a faith- 
ful and pointed compliance on the part of every State with the late 
proposals and demands of (Congress, or the most fatal consequences 
will ensue. That whatever measures have a tendency to dissolve 
the union, or contribute to violate or lessen the sovereign authority, 
ought to be considered as hostile to the liberty and independence of 
America, and the authors of them treated accordingly. And lastly, 
tliat unless we can be enabled by the concurrence of the States to 
participate in the fruits of the revolution, and enjoy the essential 
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\-,eivefvi3 of civil saclely, undet a fo\’m of sovernmpot f j 

utvcormpled, soliapplly euarded a(r«in«t tlw” ^ f ^ 

\^as been doviQorl . 1 a^dinst the danger of oppression, as 

1 . j; adopted by the articles of confederation, it will 

:)e Inc subject, of regret that so much blood and treasure have been 
Icivished for no purpose ; that so many sufferings have been counter- 
acted without a compensation, and that so many sacrifices have been 
mafic in vain. Many other considerations might here be adduced to 
prove, that without an entire conformity to the spirit of the Union, 
we cannot exist as an independent power. It will he sufficient for 
my purpose to mention but one or two, which seem to me of the 
greatest importance. It is only in our united character, as an empire, 
that our independence is acknowledged, that our power can be re- 
garded, or our credit supported among foreign nations. The treaties 
of the European powers with the United States of Aiiieiica will 
have no validity on the dissolution of the Union. We shall be left 
nearly in a slate of nature, or we may find by our own unhappy ex- 
perience, that there is a natural and necessary progression from the 
extreme of anarchy to the extreme of tyranny ; and that arbitrary 
power is ^ most easily established on the ruins of liberty abused to 
Jicentiousiiess. 


As to the second article, which respects the performance of public 
justice. Congress have, in their late address to the United States, 
almost exhausted the subject ; they have explained their ideas so 
fully, and have enforced the obligations the States arc under to 
render complete justice to all the public creditors, with so much 
dignity and energy, that in my opinion no real friend to the lionor and 
independency of America can hesitate a single moment respecting 
the propriety of complying with the jnsl and lionorable measures 
proposed. If their arguments do not produce conviction, 1 know of 
nothing that will have a greater inllucnce, especially when we rcllect 
,that the system referred to, being the result of the collected wivsdom 
of the continent, must be esteemed, if not perfect, certainly the least 
objectionable of any that could be devised ; and tliat if it should not 
•be carried into immediate execution, a national bankruptcy, witli all its 
deplorable consequences, will lake place before any different plan 
can possibly be proposed or adopted ; so pressing arc the present 
circumstances, and such the alternative now offered to the Slates. 

Tlie ability of the country to discharge the debts which have been 
incurred in its defence, is not to be doubled. An inclination, 1 Hatter 
myself, will not be \vanting ; the path of our duly is plain before us ; 
honesty will be found, on every experiment, to be the best and only 
true jiolicy. Let us then as a nation be just ; let us fulfil the public 
contracts which Congress had undoubtedly a right to make for the 
pairpose of carrying on the war, with the same good faith we suppose 
oVirselves bound to perform our private engagements. In the mean- 
time, let an attention to the cheerful performance of their jnoper 
business, as individuals and as members ol society, be eainestly 
inculcated on the citizens of America ; then will they strengthen the 
bands of government, and be liappy utider its protection. Every one 
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will reap the fruit of his labors ; every one will enjoy his own ac- 
quisitions, without molestation and without danger. 

In this state of absolute freedom and perfect security, who will 
grudge to yield a very little of his property to support the common 
interests of society, and ensure the protection of govenuneut? Who 
docs not remember the frequent declarations at the commencement 
of the war, that we should be completely satisfied, if at the expense 
of one half, wc could defend the remainder of our possessions ? 
Where is the man to be found, who wishes to remain indebted for 
the defence of his own person and property to the exertions, the 
bravery, and the blood of others, without making one generous effort 
to pay the debt of honor and of gratitude ? In what part of the con- 
tinent shall wc find any man, or body of men, who would not blush 
to stand uj), and ])roposc measures purposely calculated to rob the 
soldier of his stipend, and the public creditor of his due ? And were 
it possible that such a flagrant instance, of injustice could ever 
happen, would it not excite the general indignation, and tend to bring 
down upon the authors of such measures, tlie aggravated vengeance 
of heaven ? If, after all, a spirit of disunion, or a temper of obsti- 
nacy and perverseness should manifest itself in any of the Slates ; 
if such an ungracious disposition should attempt to frustrate all the 
happy effects that might be expected to flow from the Union ; if 
there should be a refusal to comply with the requisitions for funds to 
discharge the annual interest of the public debts, and if that refusal 
should revive all those jealousies, and produce all those evils which 
are now happily removed — Congress, who have in all their transac- 
tions shown a great degree of magnanimity and justice, will stand 
justified in the sight of Cod and man ! And that Stale alone, which 
puts itself in opposition to the aggregate wisdom of the continent, and 
follows such mistaken and pernicious counsels, will be responsible 
for all the consequences. 

I 'or my own part, conscious of having acted while a servant of the 
pubiic, in the manner 1 conceived best suited to promote the real in- 
terests of my country ; having, in consequence of my fixed belief, in« 
some measure pledged myself to the army that their country would 
finally do them complete and ample justice, and not willing to con- 
ceal any instance of my official conduct from the eyes of the world, I 
have thought proper to transmit to your E.xcelleiicy the enclosed 
collection of papers, relative to the half-pay and commutation granted 
by Congress to the officers of the army ; from these communications, 
m.y decided sentiments will be clearly comprehended, together with 
the conclusive reasons, which induced me at an early period, to re- 
commend the adoption of this measure in the most earnest and 
serious manner. As the proceedings of Congress, the army, and 
myself arc open to all, and contain, in my opinion, sufficient informit- 
tion to remove the prejudice and errors which may have been enter- 
tained by any, I think it unnecessary to say anything more, than just 
to observe, that the resolutions of Congress, now alluded to, are as 
undoubtedly and absolutely binding on the United Stales, as the 
most solemn acts of confederation or legislation. 
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As XO iV idea, which I am informed \ms, in some mstences, me- 

yaueu, lhal the half-pay and coininulation arc to be regarded merely 
in the oduius light of a pension, it ought to be exploded for ever ; 
lhal provision should be viewed, as il really was, a reasonable com- 
pensation offered by Congress, at a lime when they had nothing else 
to give to officers of the army, for services then to be performed : it 
was the only means to prevent a total dereliction of the service ; it 
w'as a part of their hire. I may be allowed to say, it was the price 
of their blood, and of your independency ; it is ihcrcforc more than a 
common debt, it is a debt of honor ; it can never be considered as a 
pension or gratuity, nor cancelled until il is fairly discharged. 

With regard lo the dislinelion between olficers and soldiers, it is 
sufficient that the uniform experience of every nation in the world, 
combined with our own, proves the utility and propriety of the dis- 
crimination. Rewards, in proportion lo tlie aid the public draws 
from them, arc unquestionably duo to all its servants. In some 
lines, the soldiers have perhaps generally had as ample compensation 
for their services, by the large bonmies which have been paid to 
them, as their officers will receive in the proposed eomnuitalion : in 
others, if, besides the donation of land, the payment of arreai'ages of 
clothing and wages (in which articles all the component parts of the 
army must bo put upon the same footing) we take into the estimate 
the bounties many of the soldiers have received, and the gratuity of 
one year’s full pay, which is promised to all, possibly their situa- 
tion (every circumstance being duly considered) will not be deemed 
less eligible than that of the officers. .Should a further reward, how- 
ever, bo judged equitable, 1 will venture lo assort, no man will enjoy 
greater satisfaction than myself, in an exemption from taxes for a 
limited time (which has been petitioned for in some instances), or 
any other adequate immunity or compensation granted to the brave 
defenders of their country’s cause ; but neither the adoption nor rejec- 
tion of this pro])osiliou will in any manner a/fect, much less mililati; 
.against, the act of Congia^ss, by which they have olfered five years’ 
full pay, in lieu of the half-pay for life, which had been before pro- 
mised to the officers of the army. 

Before 1 conclude the subject on public justice, I cannot emit to 
mention the obligations this country is under to that meritorious class 
of veterans, the non-commissioned olliccrs and privates who iiave 
been discharged for inability, in consequence ol the resolution ol 
Congress, of the 23d of Ajiril, 1782, on an annual pension tor litc. 
U’hcir peculiar sufferings, their singular merits and claims to t!i«al 
provision, need only to be known, to interest the feelings ol humanity 
in their behalf. Nothing but a punctual jiayment ot their annual 
allowance can rescue llicin from the most complicated misery ; and 
nothing could be a more melancholy and distressing sight, tlian lo 
behold those v. ho have shed their blood, or lost their limbs in tlie 
service of their country, without a shidler, without a liiend, and 
without the means of obtaining any of the comforts or nceessaiies of 
life, compelicd lo beg tlicir daily br5ad from door to door. Suffer 
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me to recommend those of this description, belonging to your State, 
to the warmest patronage of your Excellency and your Legislature. 

It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic which 
was proposed, and which regards particularly the defence of the 
republic. As there can be little doubt but Congress will recommend 
a proper peace establishment for the United States, in which a due 
attention will be paid to the importance of placing the militia of the 
Union upon a regular and respectable footing ; if this should be the 
case, I should beg leave to urge the great advantage of it in the 
strongest terms. 

The militia of this country must be considered as the palladium 
of our security, and the first effectual resort in case of hostility ; it is 
essential, therefore, that the same system should pervade the 
whole ; that the formation and discipline of the militia of the conti- 
nent should be absolutely uniform ; and that the same species of 
arms, accoutrements, and military apparatus, should be introduced in 
every part of the United States. No one, wbo bas not learned it 
from e.xperience, can conceive the di/Iicult}', expen.se, and confusion 
which result from a contrary system, or iJie vague arrangements 
which have hitherto prevailed. 

If, in treating of political points, a greater latitude thixn usual has 
been taken in tlie course of tbe Address, tin; importance of the 
crisis and magnitude of the objects in discussion, must be my 
apology ; it is, however, neither my wish nor c.xpcctation, that the 
preceding observations should claim any regard, c.vccpt so far as they 
shall appear to be dictated by a good intention, consonant to the 
immutable rules of justice, calculated to produce a liberal system 
of policy, and founded on whatever experience may have been ac- 
quired by a long and close attention to public business. Here I 
might speak with more confidence, from my actual observations ; and 
if it would not swell this letter (already too prolix) beyond the bounds 
I had prescribed myself, I could demonstrate to every mind, open to 
conviction, that in less time, and with much less expense than has. 
been incurred, the war might have been lirought to the same happy 
conclusion, if the resources of the continent could have been properly 
called forth ; that the distresses and disappointments which have 
very often occurred, have, in too many instances, resulted more from 
a want of energy in the continental government, than a deficiency of 
means in the particular States; that the inefficiency of the measures, 
arising from the want of an adequate authority in the supreme power, 
from a partial compliance with the rcijuisitions of Congress in some 
of the States, and from a failure of punctuality in others, while they 
tended to damp the zeal of those who wore more willing to exert 
^themselves, served also to accumulate the expenses of the war, and 
to frustrate the best concerted plans ; and that the discouragement 
occasioned by the complicated difficulties and embarrassments in 
which our affairs were by this means involved, would have long ago 
produced the dissolution of any army less patient, less virtuous, and 
less persevering than that which I have had the honor to command. 
But while 1 mention those things which are notorious facts, as the 
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pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the assistance and support I 
have denved ftom every class of citizens ; so shall I always be 
happy to do justice to the unparalleled exertions of the individual 
States, on many interesting occasions. 

I have thus irecly disclosed what I wished to in.ake known before 
I surrendered up my public trust to those who committed it to me ; 
the task is now accomplished. I now bid adieu to V'^^tvr Excellency, 
as the Chief Magistrate, of your State ; at the siunc' lime 1 bid a last 
farewell to the cares of office, and all the employments of public 
life. 

It remains, then, to be my final and only request, that your Excel- 
lency will communicate these sentiments to your legislature, at their 
next meeting, and that they may be considered as llie legacy of one 
who has ardently wished, on all occasions, to be useful to his coun- 
try, and who, even in the shade of retirement, will not fail to implore 
the divine benediction upon it. 

I now make it rriy earnest prayer that God would have you, and 
the State over wliich you preside, in his holy prolcclion ; liial he 
would incline the hearts of llie citizens to cultivate a spirit of siibor- 
diuatioii and obedience to government ; to cnlcrlain a brotherly alVec- 
tioa and love for one another ; for their fellow-citizens of the United 
States at large ; and particularly for their brethren who have served 
in tl>o field ; and, finally, that he would most graciously be pleased 
to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean our- 
selves willi that ciiarity, humility, and pacilic temper of the mind, 
which were the characlcrislics of the divine Author of tair blessed 
religion ; without an humble imitation of whose example, in these 
things, we can never hope to be a happy nation. 

• 1 have tlie lionor to be, with much esteem and respect. Sir, your 
Excellency’s xnost obedient and most humble servant, 

G. WASHING'J'ON. 


NOTE XIII. PAGE 358. 

FAREWELL ORDERS 

OF GENL. WASHINGTON TO TIIF. ARMIES OF THE UNITED STA'I’ltS,. 

Rocky Hill, near Princeton, Nov. 2, 1783. 

The United States in Congres.s assembled, after giving the most 
honorable testimony to the merits of the federal armies, and present- 
ing them with I’m thanks of their country, for their long, eminent, 
and faithful service, liaving thought proiier, by ihcir proclamation 
bearing date tlic 16th of October last, to discharge such pari ol the 
troops as were engaged for the war, 'and to permit the oiheers on 
furlough to retire from service, from and after lo-rnoirow, which pro- 
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clamation liaving been communicated in the public papers for the 
information an<l government of all concerned; it only remains for* 
the Commander-in-chief to address liimself once ir)orc, and that for 
the last time, to the armies of the United States (however widely dis- 
persed individuals who compose them maybe), and to bid them an 
aircrtionatc, a long farewell. 

But before the Conomandcr-in-chief takes hi.s linal leave of those 
he holds most dear, he wishes to indulge himself a few moments in 
calling to mind a slight review of the past ; — he will then take the 
liberty of exploring, with his military friends, their future prospects; 
of advising the general line of conduct which in his opinion ought to 
be pursued ; and he will conclude the Address, by expressing the 
obligations he feels himself under for ihc .spirited and able as.'^istance 
he has experienced from them, in the performance of an arduous 
ofllcc. 

A contemplation of the complete attainment (at a period earlier 
than could have l)ecn expected) of the object for which we contended 
against so formidalrlc a power, cannot but inspire us wilii astonish- 
ment and gratitude. The disadvaiilag(n)us circumstances on our 
part, under which the war was undertaken, can never bo forgotten. 
The singular interpositions of Providence in onr feeble condition, 
were such as could scarcely escape the atlcnliou of the most iiiiol)- 
serving — while the unparalleled pcr.-scverancc of ihe. armies of the 
United Slates, through almost every possihh' sun’eriiig and discou- 
ragement, for the space of eiglit long years, was little short of a 
standing miracle. 

It is not llic meaning, nor within tlic compass of this Address, to 
detail the hardships peculiarly incident to our .service, or to dcserihe 
the distresses which in several instances have re.sulled from the ex- 
tremes of hunger and nakedness, cominned with lh(* rigors of an in- 
clement season : nor is it necessary to dwell on the dark side, of our 
past alfairs. Every American ollicor and soldier must now console 
himself for any unpleasant circumstances which may have occurred 
by a recollection of the uncommon scenes in which he lia.s been 
called to act no inglorious part, and the astonishing events of which 
he has been a witness; events which have seldom, if ever before, 
taken place on the stage of luiman action, nor can llicy probably ever 
happen again. Eor who has licforc scon a disci[jlincd army formed 
at once from such raw materials ? Who that was not a w'itncss 
could imagine that the most violent local prejudices would cease so 
soon, and that men who came from dilferent parts of the continent, 
strongly disposed by the habits of eiliicalion to despise and quarrel 
with each other, would instantly become hut one patriotic band of 
brothers ? Or who tliat was not on the spot, can trace the steps by 
whicli such a wonderful revolution has been cfl’cctcd, and such a 
glorious period pul to all our warlike toils ? 

It is universalJy acknowledged, that the enlarged prospects of 
happiness, opened by the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignly, almost exceed the power of description ; and shall not 
the brave men who have contributed so essentially to these inesli- 
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mable acquisitions, retiring victorious from the field of war to the 
field of agriculture, participate in all the blessings whicli have been 
obtained ? In such a republic, who will e.xclude them from the 
rights of citizens, and the fruits of their labors ? In such a country, 
so happily circumstanced, the pursuits of commerce and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, will unfold to industry the certain road to compe- 
tence. To those hardy soldiers who are actuated by the spirit of 
adventure, the fisheries will afford ample and profitable employ- 
ment ; and the extensive and fertile regions of the West will yield a 
most happy asylum for those who, fond of domestic enjoyment, are 
seeking personal independence. Nor is it possible to conceive tliat 
any one of the United States will prefer a national bankmptcy, and 
dissolution of the Union, to a compliance with the requisitions of 
Congress, and the payment of its just debts ; so that the officers and 
soldiers may expect considerable assistance, in re-commencing their 
civil operations, from the sums due to them from the public, Which 
must and will most inevitably be paid. 

In order to eflect this desirable purpose, and to remove the 
prejudices which may have taken possession of the minds of any of 
the good people of the States, it is earnestly recommended to all the 
troops, that, with strong attachments to the Union, they shoukl carry 
with them into civil society the most conciliating dispositions ; and 
that they should prove themselves not less virtuous and useful as 
citizens, than they have been perscverifig and victorious os soldiers. 
What though there should be some. envious individuals who are un- 
willing to pay the debt llic [lulilic has contracted, or to yield the 
tribute due to merit ; yet let such unworthy treatment produce no 
invective, or any instance of intemperate conduct ; let it be remem- 
bered that the unbiassed voice of the free citizens of the United 
States lias promised the just reward, and given the merited 
cq>pluusc ; let it be known and remembered, that tlic reputation of the 
federal armies is established beyond tlie reach of malevolence; ; and 
lot a consciousness of tlicir achievements and fame still excite the 
men who composetl tlioni, to honorable actions, under tJie persuasion 
that the private virtues of economy, prudence, and industry, will not 
be less amiable in civil life., than the more splendid (jualities of 
valor, per.sevcrance, ami enterprise wore in tin; field. I'lvery one 
may rest u.ssured that much, very much of the lulurc lia])piness ol 
the officers and men will depend upon the wise and luauiy comluct 
whicli shall be adopted by them, when they arc mingled willi the 
great body of the community. And although the (jcneral has so 
frequently given it as his opinion, in the most public and explii'it 
manner, that unless the principles of the Federal Govennncnl were 
properly supported, and the powers ol the Union increased, the 
honor, dignity, and justice of the nation would be lost foi cvei , yet 
he cannot help repeating on this occasion so interesting a sentiment, 
and leaving it as his last injunction to every officer and every soldier 
who may view the subject in the same serious point of light, to ai d 
his best endeavors to those of his \s’orthy fellow-citizens, lowurus 
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effecting these great and valuable purposes, on which our very exist- 
ence as a nation so matcriully depends. 

The Commandcr-in-cliicf conceives little is now wanting to enable 
the soldier to change the military character into that of a citizen, but 
that steady and decent tenor of behavior, which has generally distin- 
guished not only the army under his immediate command, but the 
dille-rcnt detachments and separate armies, through the course of the 
war. From their good sense and prudence he anticipates the hap- 
piest consequences : and while he congratulates them on the glorious 
occasion which renders their services in the field no longer neces- 
sary, he fishes to express the strong obligations he feels himself 
under for the assistance lie has received from every class, and in 
every instance. He presents his thanks, in the most serious and 
affectionate manner to the general oflicers, as well for their counsel 
on many interesting occasions, as for their ardor in promoting the 
success of the plans he had adopted ; to tlie commandants of regi- 
ments and corps, and to the olllccrs for their zeal and attention in 
carrying his orders promptly into execution ; to the staff, for their 
alacrity anti exactness in performing the duties of their several de- 
partments, and to the non-commissioned officers and private soldiers 
for their extraordinary patience in sulfering, as well as ihc.ir invinci- 
ble fortitude in action. 'J’o various branches of tlu'. army the dene- 
ral takes this last and solemn opportunity of prt.dcssing his inviolable 
attachment and friendship. lie wishes more than hare profession 
were in his powt'r, that he was really able to he useful to them all in 
future life. Me flatters himself, Itowevcr, they will do him the jus- 
tice to believe, lliat whatever could with jiropricty be attempted by 
him, has been done. And being now to conchulc these his last 
public orders, to take his uitimate leave, in a short liiiic, of the mili- 
tary character, and to bid a final adiim to the armies he has so long 
h:vd the honor to command, he can only again oiler, in their beliidh 
his recommendations to their grateful country, and his prayers to the 
(irod of armies. May ample justice bo done llicivi here, and may tlie 
choicest of lieavi'ii’s favors, both here and hercalter, allciid lliuVe 
who, under the divine aus^iiccs, have secured iiinunicraldc blessings 
for Olliers ! With these wishes, and this benediction, the Coni- 
mander-iii-cliicf is about to retire from service. The curtain of 
separation will soon be drawn — and the military scene to him will be 
closed for ever. 


NOTE XIV. PAGE 363 . 

BR. FRANKLIN’S MOTION FOR PRAYERS 

IN THE CONVENTION. 

Mr. President : — The small progress wc have made after four or 
five weeks’ close attendance and continual reasonings with each 
other, our dififerent sentiments on almost every question, several of 
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the human understanding. We indeed 
of political wisdom, since we have been 
running all about in search of it. We have gone back to ancient 
history for models of government, and examined the diftcrent forms 
of those republics, whiclj, having been originally formed with the 
seeds of their ow n dissolution, now no longer exist ; and we have 
viewed modern states all round Europe, but find none of their con- 
stitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

Jn this situation ot this assembly, groping, as it were, in the dark, 
to find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it w^en present- 
ed to us, how has it happened, sir, that we liavc not hitherto once 
thought of humbly apjilyingto the Father of Lights to illuminate our 
understanding? in the beginning of the contest with Britain, when 
we were sensible of danger, wo had daily prayers in this room for 
the divine protection ? Our prayers, sir, were heard ; and they were 
graciously answered. All of us, who were engaged in the struggle, 
must have ol^scrvcd frequent instances of a superintending Provi- 
dence in our favor. To tliat kind Providence we owe this liappy 
opportunity of consulting in peace the means of establishing our 
future national felicity. And have we now forgotten that powerful 
friend ? or do w^e imagine we no longer need his assistance — I have 
lived, sir, a long time ; and the longer I live the more convincing 
proofs I see of this triitli, 'That God governs in the affairs of men! 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it 
probable tliat an empin^ can rise whlhout his aid? We have been 
assured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that except the TiOrd build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” I firmly believe this : and I 
also believe, that without liis concurring aid, we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the builders of Babel : we stiall be 
odivided by our liule partial local interests, our projects will lie con- 
founded, and we ourselves shall become a reproach and a by-word 
down to future ages. And wlial is worse, mankind may licri'aftcr, 
‘‘ from this unfortunate instance, despair ol* establishing government by 
human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 

I therefore beg leave to move, Thai honcclorth prayers, imploring 
the assistance of licavcn, and its blessing on our deliberations, l)e 
held in this assembly every morning beton'. we jirocecd to business ; 
and that one or more ol tlic clergy ot this city bo requested to 
officiate ill that service. 

[Note by Dr. Franklin.] “ 'I'he conwmlion, except three or four 
peraons, thought prayers unnecessary 
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NOTE XV. — PAGE 364. 

PROCEEDINGS 

RELATING TO THE FORMATION AND ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

On the eleventh of September, 1786, commissioners from several 
states met at Annapolis, in Maryland, “ to consider on the best means 
of remedying the defects of tlie Federal govertirnent.”* Mr, Dick- 
inson, of Delaware, was unanimously elected chairman. After a 
full coinmfinicalion of sentiments, and deliberate consideration, they 
unanimously agreed that a committee should be appointed to prepare 
a draft of a report to be made to the Stale. Accordingly a committee 
was appointed, who submitted the following on the fourteenth : — 

To the honorable the legislatures of Virginia, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Neio Jersey, and New York, the commissioners from the 
said states respectively, assembled at Annaj>olis, humbly beg leave 
to report : — 

That, pursuant to their scvci*al appointments, they met at Annapo- 
lis, in the state of Maryland, on the eleventh day of September in- 
stant, and having proceeded to a communication of their powers, they 
found that the states of New Vork, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, had. 
in substance, and nearly in the same terms, authorized their respect- 
ive commis.sioncrs “ to meet such commissioners as were or might 
be appointed by the other states in the Union, at such time and 
place as should be agreed upon by the said commissioners, to lake 
into consideration the trade and commerce of tlie United States, to 
consider how far a uniform system in their commercial intercourse 
and regulations, might be necessary to their common interest and 
permanent harmony, and to report to the several slates such an act 
relative to this great object, as, when unanimously ratified by them, 
would enable the United fatales, in Congress assembled, effectually' 
to provide for the same.” 

That the stale of Delaware had given similar powers to their com- 
missioners, with this difference only, that the act to be framed in 
virtue of these powers, is required to be reported “ to the United 
States, in Congress assembled, to be agreed to by them, and con- 
firmed by the legislatures of every state.” 

. That the state of New Jersey had enlarged the object of their 
appointment, empowering their commissioners “ to consider how far 
a uniform system in their commercial regulations, and other import- 
ant matters, n\ight be necessary to the common interest and perma- 
nent harmony of the several states and to report such an act on the 

• The names of tl.e members of the convention were as follows: — JVew ForA, 
Alexander Hamilton, Egbert Benson; JVew Jersey, Abraham Clark, William C. 
Houston, James Schureman ; P«in»y/»ania, Tench Coxe ; Delaware, George Read, 
John Dickinson, Richard Basset; t^rginia, Edmund Randolph, James Madison, 
Jr., Saint George Tucker. 
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su^ect, as, when ratified by them, “ would enable the United States, 
assembled, effectually to provide for the exigencies of 

the Union ” 

That appointments of commissioners have also been made by the 
states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and North 
Carolina, none of whom, however, have attended ; but that no infor- 
mation has been received by your commissioners of an^^ appointment 
having been made by the states of Connecticut, Maryland, South 
Carolina, or Georgia. 

That the express terms of the powers to your commissioners sup- 
posing a deputation from all the states, and having for object the trade 
and commerce of the United States, your commissioners did not 
conceive it advisable to proceed on the business of their mission 
under the circumstances of so partial and defective a representation. 

Deeply impressed, however, with the magnitude and importance 
of the object confided to them on this occasion, your commissioners 
cannot forbear to indulge an expression of their earnest and unani- 
mous wish, that speedy measures may be taken to effect a general 
meeting of the states, in a future convention, for the same and such 
other purposes as the situation of public affairs may be found to 
require. 

If, in expressing this wish, or in intimating any other sentiment, 
your commissioners should seem to exceed the strict bounds of their 
appointment, they entertain a full confidence, that a conduct dictated 
by an anxiety for the welfare of the United States, will not fail to 
receive an indulgent construction. 

In this persuasion, your commissioners submit an opinion, that the 
idea of extending the powers of their deputies to other objects than 
those of commerce, wliich has been adopted by the state of New 
Jersey, was an improvement on the original plan, and will deserve to 
be incorporated into that of a future convention. They arc the more 
naturally led to this conclusion, as, in the course of their reflections 
i)u the subject, they have been induced to think that the power of 
regulating trade is of such comprehensive extent, and will enter so 
far into the general system of the federal government, that to give it 
efficacy, and to obviate questions and doubts concerning its precise 
nature and limits, may re<[uirc a correspondent adjustment ot other 
parts of the federal system. 

That there are important defects in the system of the federal 
government, is acknowledged by llic acts of all those states which 
have concurred in the present meeting ; that the defects, upon -a 
closer examination, may be found greater and more numerous than 
even these acts imply, is at least so tar probable, from the embarrass- 
ments which charact( 3 rize tlic present state of our national affairs, 
foreign and domestic, as may reasonably be supposed to merit a de- 
liberate and candid discussion, in some mode which will unite the 
sentiments and councils of all the states. In the choice of the mode, 
your commissioners are of opinion that a convention of deputies 
from the different states, for the spccilil and sole purpose of entering 
into this investigation, and digesting a plan for supplying such 
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defects as may be discovered to exist, will be entitled to a preference, 
from considerations which will occur without being particularized. 

Your commissioners decline an enumeration of those national cir-^ 
cumstanccs on whicli their opinion respecting the propriety of a 
future convention, with more enlarged powers, is founded ; as it 
would be a useless intrusion of facts and observations, most of 
which have been frequently the subject of public discussion, and 
none of which can have escaped the penetration of those to whom 
they would, in this instance, be addressed. They are, however, of 
a nature so serious, as, in the view of your commissioners, to render 
the situation of the United fStates delicate and critical, calling for an 
exertion of the united virtue and wisdom of all the members of the 
confederacy. 

Under this impression, your commissioners, with the most respect- 
ful deference, beg leave to suggest their unanimous conviction, that 
it may essentially tend to advance the interests of the Union, if the 
states, by whom they have been respectively delegated, would them- 
selves concur, and use their endeavors to procure the concurrence 
of the other slates, in the appointment of commissioners, to meet at 
Philadelphia, on the second Monday in May next, to lake into consi- 
deration the situation of the United States, to devise such furllicr 
provisions as shall appear to them necessary, to render the constitu- 
tion of the federal government adetjuale to the exigencies of the 
Union ; and to report such an act for that purj)ose, to the United 
States, in Congress assembled, as, when agreed to by them, and 
afterward confirmed by the Iegislalur<;s of every slate, will clTcclually 
provide for the same. 

Though your commissioners could not, with propriety, address 
these observations and sentiments to any but the stales they have the 
honor to represent, they have nevertheless concluded, from motives 
of respect, to transmit copies of this report to the United .Stales, iir 
Congress assembled, and to the c.xecutivcs of liic other states. 

By order of the commissioners. 

Dated at Annajjolia, September 14lh, 178G. 

This report was adopted, and transmitted to Congress. On the 
tw'cnty-first of February, tlie committee of that body, consisting of 
Messrs. Dane, Varnum, S. M. Mitchell, Smith, Cadwalladcr. 
Irvine, N. Mitchell, Forrest, Crayson, Blount, Bull, and Few, to 
whom the report of the commissioners w^as referred, re})orled thereon, 
and offei'cd the following resolutions, viz. — 

Congress having had under consideration llie letter of John 
Uickinson, Esq., chairman of the commissioners who assembled at 
Annapolis, during the last year; also the proceedings of the said 
commissioners, and entirely coinciding with them, as to the. ineffi- 
ciency of the federal governmetit, and the necessity of devising such 
further provisions as shall render the same adequate to the exigen- 
cies of the Union, do strongly recommend to the different legis- 
latures to send forward delegates, to meet the proposed convention, 
on the second Monday in May next, at the city of Philadelphia. 
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The delegates for the state of New York thereupon laid before 
Congress instructions which tliey had received from their constitu- 
ents, and in pursuance of the said instructions, moved to postpone 
the further consideration of the report, in order to take up the tollow- 
ing proposition, viz. — 

“ That it be recommended to the stalc.s composing the Union, that 
a convention of representatives from the said stales respectively, be 

held at , on — — , for tlic purpose of revising the articles of 

confederation and perpetual union between the United States of 
America, and reporting tp the United Stales, in Congress assembled, 
and to the stales respectively, such alterations and amendments of 
the said articlc.s of confederation, as the representatives, met in such 
convention, shall judge proper and necessary to render them ade- 
quate to the preservation and support of the Union.” 

On taking the question, only three states voted in the affirmative, 
and the resolution was negaliveil. 

A motion was then made by the delegates for Massachiisclls, to 


postpone the further consideration of the report, in order to take into 
consideration a motion whicli they road in their place ; this being 
agreed to, the motion of the delegates fur MussaehuscUs was taken 
up, and being amcmled was agreed to, as follows : — 

“ Whereas, there is [novision in the articles of confederation and 
perpetual union, for making alterations tlu'rein, by the assent of a 
Congress of the United States, and of the legislatiire-s of the several 
slates ; and, whereas, experience hath evinced that there arc defects 
in the present confederation, as a mean to renicdy which, several of 
the states, and particularly the state of New Vork, by express in- 
structions to their delegates in Congress, have suggested a conven- 
tion for the purposes cxj»rc.sst'd in tlie following rcsolnliou ; and such 
convention appearing to he the most probable means of establishing, 
ia these statosj a firm national government : — 

“ Kesolvcd, That, in the opinion of (knigress, it is expedient that, 
on the second Monday in May next, a con\ entioa of delegates rv ho 
ishall have been appointed by the several stales, be held at 1 liiliulel- 
phia, for the sole and exj}rcs.s purpose ot revising the articles ol con- 
federation, and reporting to Congress, and the, several legislatures, 
such alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress, and confirmed by the slati's, i-cnder llic ledeial i onsliintioa 

adequate to the exigencies of tlie govcrnmenl. v . .1 i 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion ol Congress, it is cxpcdieni that, 
on the second Monday in May iic.xt, a convi-nlion o ‘ j j V 

shall have been apiiointed by the scvcnil stales, be held at, I . , - 

pliia, for the sole and exiiress purpose of revising ^ ' 

federation, and reporting to Congress and he 

such alteration and provisions therein, j 7., ,,siiiiJiion 

Congress, and confirmed by the siale.s, rendci ic i l•v•llion 

adequate to the exigencies of the government, and the picsenation 

^^Urcomplikncc with the rccommendalion 

were chosen in the several stales, for the piuposc o levis ^ 
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axticles of confederation, wIjo assembled in Philadelphia, on the 
second Monday in May, 1 787. General' Washington was chosen 
president of the convention. On the 1 7th of September, 1 787, the 
convention ii.iving agreed upon the several articles of the federal con- 
stitution, it was adopted and signed by all the members present.* 

On Friday, the 28th of September, 1787, the Congress having re- 
ceived llie report of the convention, witli the constitution, recom- 
mended for ratification by the several states, and by Congress, 
adopted the following resolution 

“ Resolved uiianimously, That the said report, with the resolu- 
tions and letters accompanying the same, be transmitted to the 
several legislatures, in order to be submitted to a convention of dele- 
gates chosen in each state by the people thereof, in conformity to the 
resolves of the convention, made and provided in that case.” 

The Constitution having been ratified by the requisite number of 
States,! and a certification thereof made to Congress, that body, on 
the thirteenth of September, 1788, passed the following resolutions 
by the unanimous vote of nine states : — 

* The narncH of the Delep;att‘S to the Convention which met at Philadelphia, in 
May, 17S7, to frame a new constitution, were as follows : — 

New Hampshire, on the 27th of June, 17S7, appointed John Lanj^don, Jolui 
Pickerini;, Nicholas Gilman, and Benjamin West. 

Massachusetts, on the Uth of April, 17iS7, appointed f'l-ancis Dana, Klhridp^c 
Gerry. Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus Kin^, and Caleb Strong. 

Connecticut, on the second Thursday of May, 17^0, appointed William Samuel 
Jolinson, Roger Sherman, and Oliver Kllsworth 

New York, on the 0th of March, 17s7, appointed Uolxut Yates, John Transing, Jr., 
and Alexander llamiUon. 

New Jersey, on the 23d of November, 17S0, appointed David Brearly, William 
Churchill Houston, William Paterson, and John Neilson; and on the of May, 
1787, added William Livingston and .Abraham CUark ; and on the Oth of June, 17^7, 
added Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania, on the 30th of December, 17S0, appointed Thomas Mitlhn, Robert 
Morris, George Clymer, Jared Tngcrsoll, J'hoinas h’itzsimous, James Wilson, an^ 
G( >vern ear Morris ; and on the 2S'th of March, 1787, added Benjamin Franklin. 

Delaware, on the 3d of February, 1787, appointed (Jrorgi* Read, Gunning Hedlonh 
jr.. John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, and Jacob Bro<^m. 

Maryland, on the 20th of May, 1787, appointed James MHlenry, Daniel of S<.* 
Thomas .Jenifer, Daniel Carroll, John Francis Meri'er, and Luther Martin. 

Virginia, on the lOth of October, 1780, apjiointed George Washington, Patrick 
Henry, Edmund Randolph, John Blair, Jame.s Madison, jr., George MaM)n, and 
George Wythe. Patrick Henry having declined his appointment as de^rnty, James 
M'Clure vva.s nominated to supply his place. 

North Carolina, in January, 1787, elected Richard Oaswell, Alexander Martin, 
William Richardson Davie, Richard .Dobbs Spaight, and Willie Jones. Richard Cas- 
well liaving resigned, William Blount was appointed a deputy in his phico. Wilhe 
Jones liaving also declined his appointment, was sup])lied by Hugh Williamson. 

South (Varolina, on the 8th of March, 1787, appointed John Rutledge, Charles 
Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and Pierce Butler. 

Georgia, on the lOth of February, 1787, a])poiiited William F«iw, Abraham IV.dd- 
win, William Pierce, George Walton, William Houston, and Nathaniel Pendleton. 

t The following are the dates of the Ratification of the Constitution, by the thir- 
teen Old States : — 

Delaware . December 7, 1787 

Pennsylvania . December 12, 1787 

New Jersey . December IS, 1787 

Georgia . . January 2, 1788 

Connecticut . January 9, I'SSS 

.Massachusetts . February 6, 1778 

Maryland . . April 28, 1788 


South Carolina 
New Hampshire . 
V irginia . . . 

New York . 

North Carolina 
Rhode Island . 


May 23, 1788 

June 21 , 1788 

June 2d, 1788 

July 20, . 1788 

Nov. 21, 1789 

May 29, 1790 
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“ vitem, cOT'itxvvm tosto\)W iti I’hikdtblM, Wmn) i? 

vte tmtattottot C«gtes8, o( vk 

oTv \\ac sevenVcei[\V\\ of September in iKo cow. l<^7,du\, 

\ 3 mV 8 d Stales in Congress , 12 , 1 ’J , T'’”‘ 

♦1.^ TTnit.vrl f ^ nibled, a constiiution for the people of 

the United States ; whereupon. Congress, on the twenty-eighth of 
the same September, did resolve unanimously, that the ^said" report, 
wiUi the lesolutions and letter accompanying the same, be Iransmit- 
ted to the several legislatures, in order to be submitted to a conven- 
tion of delegates, chosen in each stale by the people thereof, in con- 
formity to the resolves of the convention, made and provided in that 
and whereas the constitution so reported by the convention. 


case 


and by Congress transmitted to the several legislatures, has beeii 
ratified in the manner therein declared to be sulhcicnt for the esta- 
blishment of the same, and such ratifications, duly authenticated, 
have been received by Congress, and are filed in the office of the 
secretary, therefore — 


Resolved^ hat the first Wednesday in January next be the 
day for appointing electors in the several states which before the 
said day 'shall have ratified the said constitution ; that the first 
Wednesday in February next be the day for the electors to asseinlile 
in their respective states, and vote for a president ; and that the first 
Wednesday in March next be the time, and the present seat of Con- 
gress [New York] the place, for commencing proceedings under tlie 
said conslilutioiu” 

Whih*. the constitution was under consideration in the various 
states, its provisions were explained and its utility di fended by 
Madison, Jay, and Hamilton, in a series of Fissays under th(i title of 
“ I'lie Federalist. It was not an easy inaMcr to frame an inslru- 
ment perfectly adapted to the wants of thirteen distinct, and wide- 
spreading republics, whose domestic habits and social institutions 
were so varied, and, therefere, the constitution met with much oppo- 
sition. Even Washington and f'ranklin deemed it delcctivc, yeltlicy 
overlooked its errors, and sacrifu-ed their own opinions for tlu'. gene- 
ral good.t !So with I^atrick Henry: he violciilly opposed it in the 
Virginia Assembly, but yielded (juietly to the will ol the majority. 
Partial Republicanism was too little understood by the great ni;iss 
of the people, for them to clearly perceive how its theory could be 
realized under a federal form ot government; and in tlieir earnest 
desire to make the system democratic, to its iullest praclicalilc extent, 
they looked with jt'alons eye upon everything that tended towaids a 
consolidation of political power. J'hey n'garded Paine s jurispru- 
dential postulate — ‘'the best system is a strong people and a weak 
governntent ” — as true, and in this opinion they were correct. But 


* This title beoaino the eo^niornen of the purty who espoused the eoastitution, ami 

1 Ills uiu om .iiui lit TIu*s€» have ever since lorined the hiisis 

its opponents wrre eulled Anti 4 Ldeialists. i m. . ^nmUrv 

iom.'.'Tldngs in tl.e nvw lorn., I will 

JdS“S:;w ^ which . ..... ■' 

cordii approhation, f 
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they waived partial rights for the promotion of the general good 
The constitution was necessarily a compromise, and rights and pri- 
vileges, were surrendered by the diflerent states without any manifest 
equivalent. 

yiibjoined is a certified copy of the constitution, with all its 
amendments, and profusely annotated. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

COPIED FROM, AND COMPARED WITH, THE ROLL IN THE DEPARTMENT 

OF STATE. 


We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution 
for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a senate and house 
of representatives. 

Section 2. The house of representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several states, and the 
cdcctors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a representative wJio shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that slate in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall bo apportioned among the several^ 
state.s which may be included witliiu this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers,^ which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of « 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, tlirt^e fifths f)f all otlier persons, 
'riie actual enumeration shall bo made within tliree years after tlui first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every snbsi qmmt 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 'The num- 
ber of repre.sentatives sliall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, t but 
each slate shall have at least one represcntaiivo ; and until such enumera- 
tion sliall be made, the state of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
thrge, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and rrovidence Plantations one. 
Connecticut five, New York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina live, Suuth 
Carolina live, and Georgia three. 

• The corisLimtional provision, that direct taxes .shall be apportioned among the several 
states accortling In their respective numbers, lobe aseerlatued by a census, wa.s not intend<'d 
to restrict the power of imposing; direet taxes to states only . — Lotighboruvgh \s. JUnke, 5 
Wheaton, 319. 

t See laws United State's, vol. ii , chap. 121 ; iii., 261 j iv., 332. Acts of 17th Congress 
1st session, cha]>. x. j and of the 22d and 27lh Congress. 
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When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the exec- 
utive authority thereof shall isstio writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

The house of ropresentativo.s shall choose their speaker and other otli- 
cers ; and shall have the solo power of impeachment. 

^KCTiON 3. J he senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years ; 
and each senator shall have one 

Ininiediately alter they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they sliall be divided as equally as may be iuio three classes. 
The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacai jd at the expira- 
tioii of the second year, of'the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one 
third may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by resig- 
nation, ()r otherwise, during tlie recess of the legislature of any state, the 
executive thereof may make temporary appoinimenis until the next meet- 
ing of the legislature, which shall then fill such vaeaucies. 

"No person shall be a senator who sliall not have attained to the aoo of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and" who 
shall not, when elected, bo an inhabitant of that state for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The vice-president of the United Slates shall be president of the senate, 
but shall have no vote, itnless they be equally divided. 

The senate shall choose tlieir other oflieers, and also a presidmit pro- 
tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or when he shall exercise 
the office of president of the United States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to Irj' all impeachmonts : When 
sitting for that purpose, tliey' shall be ou oath or afiirniation. ^V’hen the 
president of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall preside ; .'\n<l 
no person sliall be convicted williout the eonctirreuce of two thirds of tlie 
menihors present. 

Judgment in cases of impeaclmicnt shall not extend further than to re- 
moval from office, and disqualificalion to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust or profit under tlie United States ; but the party convictial 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and 
punishment, according to law. 

. Section 4. The times, places and mamier of holding elections for sen- 
ators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by the legisla- 
ture thereof ; but the Congress may at any tiiiio by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places ot choosing senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall be on the first Moiuhij^ in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a difForent day. 

Section 5 . Each house shall be the judge of the elections, vetuvns and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute 
a quorum to do business , hut a smaller number may adjourn irom day to 
day% and may be authorized to compel tlie attendance ot absent inemhers, 
in .such manner, and tiiuler such penalties as each house may provii e. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings t punish its 


rroauucIiJ>aorfri:spas.s ara:nst tl.o sergcanl-at-arms of tl,e 
Of the United States for assault and battery and 
ion and bar to plead that a Coiifjress was held and sittinj; dun > i uiqtintitrhad 

masses fomidaiiied, and that the h«»nsc dienilv 

l^uilty of a breach of tho prit iJeges oi the house, and of a h 1 8^ y 
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liiembers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment re- 
quire secresy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house gn 
any question shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without llie con- 
sent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6. The senators and representatives shall receive a compen- 
sation I’or their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during ilieir at- 
tendance at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and re- 
turning from the same ; and for any speech or debate in either house, they 
shall not be questioned in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time ; and no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a member of either liouso during liis con- 
tinuance in office. 

Section 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the house of 
representatives ; but the senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the house of representatives and the 
senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the president of tlio 
United States ; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not ho shall return it, 
with his ohjeclions to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at largo on their journal, and proceed to recon- 
sider it. If tifler such reconsideration two thirds of that liuuse shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by whii h it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the voles 
of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names ot 
the persons voting for and against the l)ill shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively, if any hill shall not be returned by tin? pres- 
ident within ten days (Sunday excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed ii, un- 
less the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the seriate 

and authority of the same ; and had ordered that the speaker should issue his warrant to 
the sergeant-at-arms, commanding him to take the plainlitF into custody wherever to be 
found, and to have him before the said house to answer to the .said charge ; and that the 
speaker <fid accordingly issue such a warrant, reciting the said resolution and order, and 
commanding the sergeaiil-at-arms to take the plaint itf into custody, &c., and deliver the 
said warrant to the defendant : by virtue of which warrant the defendant arrested the plain- 
tiff, and conveyed him to the bar of the house, where he was heard in bis defence touching 
the mailer of said charge, and the examination being adjourned from day to day. and the 
house having ordered the plaintilF to be detained in cuslo«ly, he was accordingly detained 
by the dcfcndoni until he was finally adjudged to be guilty and convicted of the charge 
aforesaid, and (;rdercd to be forthwith brought to the bar and reprimanded by the sneaker 
and then discharged from custody, an^ after being thus reprimanded, was actually di» 
charged from the arrest and custody aforesaid — Anderson vs. Dtinn^ 6 Wheaton ^ 204. 
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and house of representatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the president of the United States ; and 
before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him^ or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the senate and house 
of representatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
case of a bill. 

Section 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes,* 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
delence and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

I o regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes; 

Po establish an uniform rule of naturalization, *!■ and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankriiptciest throughout the United Suites ; 

lo coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of lovcigu coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States ; 

To establish postoflices and postroads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for lim- 
ited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offences against the law of nations ;|| 

To declare war, grant. letters of manjue and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and waUT ; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall bo for a longer term than two years ; 
provide and maintain a navy’; 

To make rules for the govermuent and rcgulatioii of the land and naval 
forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions ; 


* * Tho power of Congress to lay and collect taxes j duticfiy &c., extends to the District of 
Columbia, and to the territories of the United States, as well as to the slates I.oU}:;hhi»r()iii^k 
vs. Blake, 5 IVheaton, 31 S. Hut Congress are not bound to cxteml a direct tax to the district 
and territories. — Id., 3bS. 

t Under the eoustitution of the United States, the power of naturalization is exclusively 
in Congress. — (7i/rur vs. (^hivac,2 Wheaton , 2C}^K 

See Jaws United Slates, vol. ii., chap. 30 ; ii., 261 ; iii., 71 ; in., 28S ; iii., JOO ; iv., 564 ; 


vi. 32. 

Since tho adoption of the conslitulioii of the Unitt'd Siulos, a slalt* has .tuili(»rity to pas.s 


n bankrupt law, provided such law does not impair the obligiUion of couirai is within t 
meanhis; of Ihe coivstilutu.n (urt. i., scot. 10), a.ul provulcj there be no act <.l t.J.n^'re.ss 
force to establish a uniform system ot bankruptey coutlicling with such law. ^ 

Crou'Tiuisfiield^ 4 M'heatori, 122, 192, ... 

lowr... ii . fh.’iTi. 36.S-sect. 2: Jii.» 66: iii., lo-S. 


within the 
in 


Crou'Tiuisfiield^ 4 M'heatori, 122, 192. ^.. 

See Jaws United Slates, vol. ii., chap. 368, sect, 2 : in., ob; ni., Cn,. ^ 

(I The act of the 3d Mareh, 1SI9, chap. 76, sect. 5, roforriu^ to the Jaw of mUi oils for a 
definition of the crime of piracy, is a coi.stit.itioi.aJ exercise oi the poveer ot Congress to dc 
line and punish that crime. — V'nifed Slates vs. Smith, .j ii /irnton, 1 o3, 

Congress have power lo pm 
board a slnp-oUwar o', the Vh . 

not exercised that power in th e -so of a sliip Jyh , ■ * r 

words witliin fort, arsenal, docltyard, masra/iiie, or in any other place or dish „ t . / 
under the sole and exclusive jvrisdiition oj the Vnifed Slates, ni the third set Imn (» t 
1790, chap. 9, not extending to a ship-of-war, but ^nly to objects iii their nature, fixed and 
territorial.— states vs. Bevjas, 3 H'heaton, 690. 


-^United States vs. Smith, b n lieaton, loo, ioi. 
irovide for the punishment of offences coiuniiUed by persons on 
United Slates, wh^^rever that ship may lie. IhU I'ltngn ss have 
th- t ,-se of a sliip lying in the waters of the Ihiit. d Mait-s, the 
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To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the militia, and for 
governing such part of thorn as may be employed, in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the states respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress ;* 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of Congress, become the scat of the government 
of the United Slates,! and to exorcise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings ; — And 

To make all laws wliich shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execiitioii the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this con- 
stitution in the government of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof.! 

Skction 9. 'I'hc migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
stat(‘s now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be proliibitcd by 
• Vide amendments, art. ii. 

t ConG:ross has aiitliority to impose a direet tax on the District of Columbia, in propor- 
tion to ilio census directed to be taken by the constitution. — Louf'hborouQh vs. Blake, 5 
fVheat ni j 317. 

Uut Compress are not bound to extend a direct tax to the district and territories. — 

Th<* power of Con^re.ss to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever witiun 
the District of Columbia, includes the jiowcr of taxing it. — tJ., 324. 

f. Whenever the terms in which a j^ower is t'rantiMl by tlie coiuslitnlion to CoJigress, or 
whericver the nature of the )»ower itself requires that it should he exercis(‘d exclusively by 
Congress, the '.nhjoct is as ccnnj.Jctcly taken away from the state legislatures as if they had 
been expres.sly forbidden to act on vs. Ctum'ninshiehh 4 WhmhH), 103. 

('origre.ss lias power to incorporate a bank. — McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 iVhcaton, 
31G 

'fhe power of establishing a corporation is not a distinct sovereign power or end of gov- 
ernment, but ofdy the means of carrying inU) elli rt other j)owers which are sovereign. 
Whenever it becomes ati appropriate, ijie.ans of exercising any of the power.s given by llic 
constitution to the govi.Tiimeiil oi the I'nion, it maybe exercised by that government.— fd., 
411,421. 

D a certain means to carry into etrect any of the ])owers expressly given by the coostitu- 
tifui to the government of the Union, lie an approjii-iate measure, not ])rohibite(l by the 
constitution, the degrci^ of it> nen-ssiiy is a ([uesliun of legislative discretion, not of judi- 
cial cognizance. — 7d,, 421. 

The net of tin* IMlIi Ajtril, ISIG, chap. 44, to incorporate the subscribers to the bank of 
the ruittMl St iles, is a Jaw made in pursuance of tie* coii'.titution. — h/.. 42 t. , 

I'he hanU of the Uniletl Slates has const if ulionaljy a right to establish its hranclics or 
ofiii es ot discotint and deposite within any state. — /d., 424. 

There is luithing in the consiitulion of th<* tadted States similar to the ari.irlcs of conlVd- 
cralion, wliieh excludes incidental or implied povvm'.v. /d., 403. 

If the end be Ic’gitimate, and within the scope of the consiitulion, all the r/io.oi.v whi( h are 
ap))ro]iriale, whieh aro jdainly adapted to that einl. and which are not jiroiiihilcd, 10:13 eoji- 
stitutiouali y he empltiyed to carry it into elfect. — /(/., 421. 

7'he powi'rs granted to Congress are not exclusive of similar power.s existing in die 
plates, unJf'vs where the coioslilulion lias expressly in U'rms given an exclusive jiowcr to 
Congre.ss, or tlie exercise of a like power is prohibited to the stales, nr tlierc is a dirr'ct re 
^iignancy or imtompatihiJity ia the excrci.se of it h}^ the states. — Houston vs. Moure, o ir/a/i- 
ton, 49. 

The exaTn]>le of the first cln.s.s is to be found in the exclusive legislation di legaled to Con- 
grc8.s ov#r places jjiin hased by the consent of the legirdalure of the state in which the varne 
shall be for forts, arsenals, dockyards, &e. Of the second ela.ss, the jirohihition of a state 
to coin im^noy or emit hills of credit. Of the third class, the ])Ower to establish a uni- 
form rule of nalnralizalion, aiid the delegation of admiralty and maritime jnris<lictioii. 
— /d., 4.9, 

In aJ] other classes of cases the states retain concurrent authority with Congr ss. — Id. ,48. 
But in ca.ses of concurrent autliorily, where the Jaws of tlie states and ol ilu’ Union arc 
Indirect ami manifest eoJli.sion on the .same subject, tho.se of the Union heing the supreme 
law of thi^ land, are of paramount authority* ami the .stale .so far, and so tar only as such 
incompatibility exists, must noces.sarily yield. — Id., 49. 

The state within which a branch of the United States bank may bo established, can nol> 




OTIO thousand eight hnndTed and e\g\vt, but 
on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 

... of habeas corpus vshall not be suspejnded, 

unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion iho public safety may re- 
quire it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall he passed. 

No capitation, or other direc’t, tax shall he laid, unless in proportion to 
the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of eominerce or revenue 
to tbo ports ot one state over those ol another : nor shall vessels bound to, 
or from, one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn fropi the treasury, but in consequence ol’ ap- 
propiiations made by law ; and a regular statement and Mcc'Oimt of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money sliall ho published from lime 
to time. 


{he pnoT lo the yeai 

a tux OT duly may bo imposed 
lars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ 


No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States : And no per- 
son holding any on'ice ol' profit or trust under them, shall, without the con- 
sent of thc' Congress, accept of any present, emolument, olhee, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sectiox 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or couledera- 
lion ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of 
credit ; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; pass any bill ol attainder, ex post la(‘to law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts,* or grant any title of jiohility. 


vvilhoiit violating llio constitution, tax that branch. — McCudovh vs. of ManfnruL 4 
Wheaton^ 425. ^ 

Tiio state govornments liave no right to tax any otiiie constitutifuiai Toeans employed by 
tlie governijicat of tlio Union to cxecut*' its constilutit)!!:!! pt)\vfrs. — /</., 127 . 

The si iics have no {)o\vor by luxation, or oUierwiso, tr) r»>iard, iinpodo, burden, or in any 
manner conlrol, the operation of tin? conslilutional laus mai t»‘d l)y Congre^s, to carry iiiio 
etlect tlio powers vested in the narional govi rn'nent. — /«/., lod. 

Tliis principle does not extetid to a t i\ paid by tiie rt aJ juoperty of tlio bank of the Uiii- 
‘ted Stales, in (a)ininou with tin* oilier real pr«)]»erly in a pailieuLir slate, nor to a tax im- 
posed on the proprietary wlji< h the citizens of that sla>e may Imld in common with the 
other ju'operly of the siiiiio tiescription tbrouirbout the slate. — Id., 13(1. 


t ♦ Where a law is in it.s naluro a contract, wliere nbsoiute rights liave vevt»‘d laidcr that 
contract, a repeal of the Jaw' can not divest those rights. — Fh'lcher vs. /-VcA-, d ('ranch ^ 88. 

A party to a contract eaii not pronoum e its own deed invalid, although that party be a 
soverciu;fi .s-.-u/e. — /«/., SS. 

A ^ranf is a contract crccutcct . — SU. 

A law annulling conveyanre is unconstitutional, becaus«’ it is' a hiAv impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts within flu' nieaiiing of llic const ilnlion of the I nited Mates. - -/</. 

"I'lie court w'ill not declare a law’ to he ‘uu’onstiluliunal, unless the opijosit iofi hftweeii tlie 


constitution and the law he clear and plain. — *^7. 

An act (U' the h”.z:islature of a state, tlcelarlng that certain lands which s],f)uld he pur- 
cViastul Tor tb*' Indians should not thereafter he subject to any lax, coti^tiluied a contract 
which could not, after the adoption of the constitution of llie Untied Stales, be r-sciiulctl 
by a sny)sequenl legislative act ; .such rcseinding act beitig void under iht? const itutioii oi liie 
united Slates. — State of New Jersey vs. IVitsnn, 7 ('ranch, 161. 

The pre.seiit eonsiitntion of tlie United Stales did not commence its operation the 

first Wednesday in March, 17Mh and tlie juoviMtui in the constitution, that no slate shall 
maL aVy ia\v tl.c ol.lisalion oi2-on,ra. t.,” .lo.. uot to a ..a.o law onacted 

before that day, and operating upon rights of property vesting belore that lime.—On vs. 

ucV<!/"a"sl'ato loiVis’lai oro vhich dischar-os a d..bt..r from all Imbility tor 
traeted nrt viniis to his disch.'irge, on his surremlermg his jiroperty lor the heiK/it ol his 
creditors, is a law ini}ialring the ohligatifuis ol contracts, ’ within it m 

stilution of the United Slates, so tar as it atleiuyU’> lo discharge the conlraU , anu il maUcb 
no dilfercneo in such a ease, th u the suit was brought in a Mate eonrtol tlie state which 
both the parlies were citizens where the contract was made, and thc di‘?charge o >taincu. 
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No 9tat0 shall, v^ithout the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except What may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspection laws : and the net produce of all duties and im* 
posts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States ; and all such laws shall be subject tc the 
revision and control of the Congress. 

No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty tof ton- 
nage, keep troops, or ships-of-war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another state, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay. 

ARTICLE 11. 

Section 1 . The executive power shall bo vested in a president of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of 
four years/ and, togotJier with the vice-president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected, as follows : 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct/ ^ number of electors, equal to the whole number ol* senators and 
representatives to which the state may he entitled in the Congress : but 
no senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United Stales, shall be appointed an elector. 

[JTlie electors shsill meet in their respective slates, and vole by ballot for two per- 
sons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same stale with them- 
selves, And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and oi’ the number of 
voles for each ; which list they shall sign and certify, and transnut seah'd to the scat 
of the government of the United States, directed to the ^mCvSident of the senate. TJie 
president of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of rej)i eseata- 
lives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counteil. The person hav- 
irii? the greatest number of votes shall be the president, if sucli luuiiber be a majority 
of the wliole number of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of voles, then the house of represenlalives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for i)resident ; and if no ])ers(m have 
a majority, then from the five highest on the list the said house shall in like manner 
choose the president. Jlut in choosing the president, the voles shall be taken by 
states, the representation froni each state having one vole; a quorum I’or this jmrpose 
shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of the states, and a majority cf 

and where they continued to reside until the suit was l>rought. — Varj/ifns and Mfchaji/cs' 
Bank vs. Smithy b WiiPatorij 131. 

The act of New York, j)assed on the 3d of April, 1811 (which not only liberates the per-"* 
sou of the <leblor, but discharges him from all liability for any dt‘bt ctintracled pre\ious i(. 
his <lischarge, on his surrendering his ]>roperiy in the manner it prescribes), so far us it mi- 
teinj)ts to discharge the contract, is a law impairing Uie obligation of contracts within tie 
riif’Miung of the constitution of the United States, and is not a good plea in bar of an uctinn 
brought u}ion such contract. — Starless vs. Crowriin shield, 4 Wheaton, 122, 197. 

Statutes of limitation and usury laws, unless retroactive in their efibet, do not impair llie 
obligation of contracts, and are const ilutioiial. — Id,, 206. 

A state bankrupt or insolvent law (which not only liberates the person of the debtor, hut 
discharges him from all liability for the debt), so far as it attempts to discharge the con- 
tract, is repugnant to the constitution of the United State. s, and it makes no dilference in 
the application of ihi.s ))rincij)]e, whether iho law was passed before or aj ter the debt was 
contracted. — McMUlan vs. McNeill, 4 Wheaton, 209. 

The charter granted by the British crown to the trustees of Dartmouth college, in New 
Hampshire, in the yeur 17G9, is a contract within the meaning of that clause of the consti- 
tution of the United Slates (art. i., .sect. 10) which declares, that no state shall make any 
law impairing the obligations of contracts. The charter was not dissolved by the revolu- 
tion. — Volle^e vs. Woodard, 4 Wheaton, 518. 

An act. of the slate b*gislature of New Hampshire, altering the charter of Dartmouth col- 
lege in a material re.speet, without the consent of the corpr>ration, is an act impairing the 
obligation of the charter, and is unconstitutional and void. — Id., 518. 

♦ See laws United States, voj. ii., chap. 109, sect. 12. 

t See laws United States, vol. ii., chap.*109. if Vide amendments, art. xii. 
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necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of ilie 
preswent, the pe^on having the greatest hnnnber of votes of the electors shall be the 
Vice-presiuent. Hut if there should remain two or more who have equal voles, the 
sen&te shcijl choose from them by ballot the ‘vice-president.^j 

The Congiess may determine the time of choosing the electors,! and 
the day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the 
same throngliout the United States.^ 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States, 
at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall be eligible to the ollice 
of jnesident ; neitlicr shall any person be eligible to that oillce who shall 
not ha\e attained to the age ol thirly-fiv <3 years, and been fourteen years a 
resident within the United States. 


In case of the removal ol the president from office, or of his dcatli, resig- 
nation,^ or inability to dis<diarge the jmvvers and duties ol the said oflico, 
the^^sanie shall devolve on the vice-president, and the (hnigress may by 
law* provide for the case ol removal, death, re8igualu)u or inahilitv, both 
of the president and vicc-presidoTU., declaring what officer shall then act 
as president, and such offiica^r shall act accordingly, until the disability bo 
removed, or a president shall be elected. || 

The president shall, at stated limes, receive for his services, a compen- 
sation, whicli shall neither bo increased nor diminished during the period 
lor which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
period any otlicr emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take ihe follow- 
ing oath or aflirinatioii : — “ I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfuily execute the office of president of the United States, and will to 
the best ol my ability, preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the 
United States,'’ 


Skc pion 2. The president shall be coinmander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United Statens, and of the militia of the several states', when 
called into the actual service of the United States he may rctjuire tlie 
opinion, in writing, of tlic jmncipal officer in cacdiof the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to (he duties of their respective offices, 
aild he sliall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in c ases of impeachment. 

^ lie shall have power, by and wiili tin* advice and consent of tlie senate, 
to make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators present concur; and 
ln3 shall nominate, and l)y and witli the advice and consent of tlie senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, otli(*r public ministers and consuls, judg(3s ol 
the supreme court, and all other ollicers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointments are not lierein otherwise provided for, and which sliall be os- 


* This clause is annuUoil. See amendnicnts, art. xii. 
t See laws Tiiavd Stales, vol. ii., chap. 104, sect. 1. 

4 : See Jaw^ I niioU Slates, vn]. ii., chap. 100 , 2. 

§ See laws Tnilotl States, vol. ii., chap. 104, seel. 11. 

11 See laws United .Stales, vol. ii., eliap. 100, seet.O; iind vol. iii., eliap. 40'.?. ^ 

If The lu.l ut the state of IVniisylviuiia, of tlie 2Mli Marcli, 1M4 (provjtlintr; seel, .v.1, that 
the ofllceis and privates of (lie ni'ilitia of that stale negl.'eling or relusing to serve whcll 
called into actual service, in pur.suanee of any ordur or requisiiion ol ilie jiresident • 
United States, shall be liable to the iienalties deluied in the act ol ( ongres. ol - ili r 4 u- 
ary, 179.^, chap. 277, or to any penally uhieh may have been presenhed sine.' 
that act, or which mu' hereafter be I'-resenbcd by any law ih*' ^ , „, ',he 

providing for tlie trial of si.ch di hnquents by a state cuurMnartial, and th.i ^ 
delinquents fiiKnl by such court sliould lie lurnished to the inar.shal ol liio ui < /i, 

&c. ; and also to tho coiiiptroJicr of the treasury oi tlie 

iher procecding.s directc<l to be had theieoii by the laws ot the United feUU s n j, , _ 
plcted), is not reptignaiit to the e Mistitiition and laws of the United Stales. Iloustonys. 
Afonre, 5 Wheaton^ 1 i 12. ^ «J 
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tablished by law : but tbe Congross may by law vest tbq appointment of 
such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the president alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the senate, by granting conunissions which shall e?:- 
pire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extra- 
ordinary occasionvs, convene both houses, or either of them, and in case 
of disagreement between them, with respect to ihe time of adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper ; Iw shall re- 
ceive ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. 

Section 4. The president, vice-president and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be rernov^ed from office on impeachment for, and con- 
viction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. The judicial power of the United States, shall be vested in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.^ The judges, both of the supremo and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behav^ior, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their serv ices, a compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office.! 

Section 2. 'The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority ; — to all cases 
aflecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls ; — to all case s 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; — to controversies to wliich the 
United States shall be a party ; — to controversies between two or more 
states ; — between a stale and citizens of another state ; — between citizens 
flof different states, ;}; — between citizens of the same slate claiming lands 
under grants of different states, and between a .state, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

In all cases alfecting ambassadors, olher public ministers and ( ohmiIs, 
and those in which a state shall be party, the supreme court shall ]iav(^ 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mcMitioned, tin* supremo 
court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with siu li 
exceptmns, and under such regulations as the Uongress shall make.j| 

♦ Congrf^ss may con.stitutionally impose upon the judges of the supreme court of the rni- 
ted States the baVdeii of holding circuit courts , — Shtart vs. Laird, 1 Cro/ich, 

{ See Jaws of the United States, vol. ii., chap. 20. 

A citize n of the District of Columbia is not a citizen of a stale within (he meaning of 
tbe constitution of the United Stales. — Hephiv'ti et al vs KUzey, 2 ( 'ranch ^ 1*15. 

§ 'I'he supreme court of tbe United Stales has not power to issue a inandamus to a sccre- 
tary of state of the United States, it being an exercise of original jurisdiction not warranted 
the coiislituti{»ri, notw ithstanding the act of Congress . — Marbury vs. Madison, 1 Vramh, 
Ja?. 

See a restriction of this provision. — Amendments, art. xi. . 

II The appejlate jurisdiction of the supreme court of the United States extends to a hnai 
judgment or decree in any suit in the highest court of Jaw, or equit}” of a state, where is 
draw n in que.siion tJ»e validity of a treaty, &c . — Martin vs. } in nUr\s lessee, 1 l^Tkeaion^ 304. 

Such judgment, &c., may be re-examined by writ of error, in the same manner as if ren- 
dered in u circuit court. — td, k. 

If the cause has been once remanded boforo, and the stale court decline or refuse to carry 
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^ T\ie trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall 
h^ye been committed ; but when not committed within any stale, the trial 


effect the mandate of tho supreme court tliereon, this coiut will proceed to a final de« 
CiSiOKi ot the same, and award execution thereon. 

Whether this court has authority to issue a mandamus to the stale court to en- 
force a Airiner imlgment Jd., 362. 

If the validity or construction of a treaty of the United States is drawn in question, and 
the deci^ou is against its validity, or the title .specially set up by either party under the 
treaty, this court has jurisdiction to ascertain that title, and determine its legal validity » 
autl is not tMumned to the abstract consirnclion of the treaty itself — fd., 362. 

Quere. Wiiether tiie courts ot tVie United State's have jurisdiction of oHVmces at comiiion 
law against the United States Statefi vs. Coolid^c, 1 Wheaton, .tlo. 

The courts of the Uniieil States have exclusive jnrisdielion of all seizures made on iand 
or water lor a breach ot the laws ot the haired States, and any intervention ot* a state au- 
thority, which by taking the thing seized out ot tlie hancls of the IJnileil Stales’ otiicer, 
might obstruct the exercise of this jurisdiction, is illegal.— S/or?i 77 i vs. Mnuberry et ah 2 
Whedton^ 1,9. . jr . 

In suen a case tho court of the United Stales have cognizance of the seizure, inav'enforce 
a redclivery of the thing by attachment or other summary process.— Jr/., p. 

The question under such a seizure, whether a tV»rl(‘iturt* has been actually incurred bc- 
long.s exclusively to the courts of the United t^lates, and it dejiends uj)on the linal decree 
of such courts, whether the seizure is to be deemed rightful or lortuous — Id., 9, 10. 

If the seizing oiheer refuse to institute proceedings to ascertain the forfeiture^, the district 
court may, on apjjlication of the aggrieved party, compel the ollicfu* to ]>roceed to adjudica- 
tion, or to abandon the seizure. — hi., 10. 

Tho jurisdiction of the circuit court of the United States extends to a caso between citi- 
zens ot Kentucky, claiming lands exceeding the value of live hundred dollars, under ditfer- 
ent grants, the one issued by the stale of Kentucky, and the otlier by the stale of Virginia, 
upon warrants issued by Virginia, and locations founded thereon, prior to tin' separation of 
Kentucky from Virginia, ft is the grunt which passes the lego! title to the land, and if the 
controversy is founded upon the conflicting grants of diti'erent slates, the judicial power of 
the lourts of the United Stales extends to the case, whaU'Vcr may have been the equitable 
title of the parties prior to the grant . — ihdson et al vs. Leuds. 2 Ik/Kufo//, 377. 

Under the judiciary of 1789, chap. 20. .s(‘ct. 20, giving appellate juri.^diction to the supremo 
court of the United istute.s, from the tinai judgment or decree of the highest court of law or 
equity of a stale, in certain ca.««es the writ of error iriay be direcli.'d to any court in which 
the record and judgment on which it is to act may he found ; and if ihf? record has been re- 
mitted by the highest court, K.c., to anothi'r court of the .viato, it may be brought by the 
writ of error from that court . — Cetston vs. Hoyt. 3 Wheaton, 246, 303. 

The remedies in the courts of llie United Stales at cninmon law and in equity are to be, 
not according to the practice of suite conrts,but according to the principles of common law 
and equity as defined in England. 'J'his doctrine reconciled with the decisions of the courts 
^ of Tennessee, permitting an equitable title to be asserted in an action at law . — Robinsoti v.s, 
CampheJl, 3 Wneahm, 221. 

Remedies in rc.specl to real property, are to be pursued according to the lex loci rei sifae. 


—Id., 219. 

The courts of the United States liave (\rrtusirr cognizance^ of questions of forfeiture upon 
all seizures made under tlie law's of the United States, and it is not competent for a stale 
<*onrt to entertain or decide such question of forfeiture. 11 a sentence o1 condemnation be 
flelinitivelv pronounced by the jiroper court of the Uulle<l States, it is conclusive that a lor- 
I'citure is incurred ; if a sentence of a< (|uiltaK it is etpially conclusive against tht' iorleiiure, 
and ill either case the question can not he again litigated in any common law for ever. — (Jeh 
^ton vs. Hoyf, 3 Wheaton, 246, 311. . , • i - 

Where a .seizure is ma<le for a snjijio.scd lorlt'iture under a law ot the United Sfafc.s, no 
LCtion of trespass lie.s in any coiiimou*lavv tribunal, until a tinai decree is jjruueuiicc'd upon 
he proceeding ifi rein to enforce such forfeiture : for it deqa inls upon I hi* iinal dt cn ee ot 


action 

the proceeding 

the court pTocceding in rein, wdiellier .mk h seizure i.> 


to be 


*pl‘!l< 

dea‘m(‘d rightful or tortuous, and 



is without anirjUNt’fication I’or flu' seizure, aiul it i.s 

If to an actioii oftri>.,pass it. ;i stale <o..rl for a sijz...-.-, ih« offuv. j./oad iho i.icto 

forfeiture in his defence vitl . ... averrioR a /m- 

with a certificate of reasonal^k* can.se ot seizure, the plea is bad . lor il aU( mpts to pul a\ 
issue the question of forfeiture in a state court. Id,, 314. 

Supposing that tho third article of liie constitution of the United 
that V< the judicial power shall t ^.lend to all cases ol admiralty and maritime junsdicUoa 
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sh4II be at such place or places as the Congress raay by laW have cfi- 
xeclked.* 

' Ssc'rioN 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in 

vested ill the United States exclusive jurisdiction of all such cases, and that a murder com* 
mitted in the waters of a, state where, the tide ebbs and hows, is a case. of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction j yet Congress have not, in the 8th section of the act of 1790, diap. 9, 

‘' for the punishment or certain crimes against the United States,^’ so exercised this power, 
as to confer on the courts of the United States jurisdiction over such murder, — United States 
ys, JBevan3f^ Wheaton, 336f 387. 

rWhcthfjr courts of, common law have concurrent jurisdiction with the admiralty 
over murder committed in bays, &c., which are enclosed parts of the sea l — Jd., 387. 

The grant to the United States in the constitution of all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction, does not extend to a cession of the waters in which those cases may arise, or 
of general jurisdiction over the same. Congress may. pass all laws which are necessary for 
giving the most complete effect to the exercise of the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 
granted to the government of the Union ; but the general jurisdiction over the place subject 
to this grant, adheres to the territory as a portion of territory not yet given away, and the 
residuary powers of legislation still remain in the state. — 

The supreme court of the United States has constitutionally appellate juri.sdiction under 
the jiuliciary act of 1789, chap. 20, sect. 25, from the final judgment or decree of the highest 
court of lav.' or equity of a state having jurisdiction of the subject mailer of the suit, where 
is drawn in question the validity of a treaty or slaiiUe of, or an authority exercised under, 
the United States, and the decision is against their validity : or where is drawn in question 
the validity of a statute of, or an authority exercised under any state, on the ground of their 
being repugnant to the constitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and the deci.sion 
is in favor of such their validity ; or of the constitution, or of a treaty, or statute of, or com- 
missibn held under the United States, and the decision is against the title, right, privilege, 
or exemption, specially set up or claimed by cither parly under such clause of the constitu- 
tion, treaty, statute, or commission, — Cohe?is vs. I7rg/w/u, 6 Wheaton, 261, 375. 

It i.s no objection to the exercise of this appellate jurisdiction, that one of the parties is a 
state, and the other a citizen of that state. — Id. 

The circuit courts of the Union have chancery jurisdiction in every state : they have thr 
same chancery powers, and the same rules of decision in erputy cases, in all the states. — 
United States vs. Howland, 4 Wheaton, 108, 115. 

llosohitions of the legislature of Virginia of 1810, upon the proposition from Pennsylvania 
to amend the constitution, so as to provide an imj)artial tribunal to decide disputes be- 
tween the state and federal judiciaries. — Note to Coheyis vs. Notes C Wheaton, 3;kS. 

Where a cause i.s brought to this court by w^rit of error, or appeal from the highest court 
of law, or CMpjity of a .stale, under the 25lri section of tlie judiciary act of 1789, chap. 20, 
upon the ground that the validity of a statute of the Ifnitcd SiatesWas drawn in que.viion, 
and that the decision of the state court was again.st its validity, &:c., or that the validity of 
the statute of a state was drawm in question as rojjuguunt to the coiistiiulion of the Unite*! 
States, apd the decision wa.s in favor of its validity, it must a])pearfrom the record, tlaat the ^ 
act of Congress, or the const itulionality of the stale law, was drawn in question. — Milter vs. 
Nichdlls, 4 Wheaton, 311, 315. 

But it is not retpiired that the record should in terms stale a niiscoustruclioii of the act 
of Congress, or that it was drawn into question. It is sulfielent to give this c<uirt jurisdie- , 
tion of the cause, that the record should show that an act of Congress was applicable to the 
ca.se. — J<L, 315. 

The supreme court of the TTnited States has no Jurisdietinn under the 2r>tli section of tlio 
judiciary act of 1789, chap. 20, unle.ss tlje judgment f)r decree of the state eourt f)e a liruil 
judgment or decree. A judgment reversing tliat of an iul’crior court, and awarding a venire 
facias de novo, is not a final jiulgment. — Houston vs. Mourr, 3 Wheaton, 433. 

By the com])a<*t of 1S02, settling tlie bf)Uiidary line between Virginia and Tennessee, and 
the laws made in pursuance tlioreof, it is declare<l that all claims and titles to land derived 
from Virginia, or S'orth Carorlina, or 'Pennessee, which have fallen into the respective states, 
shall remain as secure to the owiu'rs thereof, as if derivetl from the goverinneut within whose . 
boundary they have fallen, ami shnll not he prejudic'd or nlfecled by the establishment of 
thedine. Where the titles of both the plaintitf ami defendant in ejectment wen? derivctl 
under grant from Virginia to lands whieh fell within the liinit.s of Tennessee, it wms held 
that a prior settlement right thereto, whicli would in equity give the parly a lilJo, could not 
he asserted as a suliicient title in an action of <‘jcctment brought In the circuit court of 7Vii- 
ncssee. — Robinson vs. Campbell, 3 Wheaton, 212. 

Altiiough the stale courts of Tennessee liave decided tliat, under their statutes (declaring 
an elder grant founded on a junior entry to be void), a junior patent, founded on tt prior em 
try, shall prevail at lair against a senior palimt founded on a junior entry, this doctrine has 
never been extended beyond ca.ses within the express provision of the statute of Tennessee, 
and could not apply lo titlc.s deriving nil their validity from the laws of Virginia^ and cott^ 
firmed by the compact between the two states. — Xd., 212. 

» See amendments, art vi. • 
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No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted.* 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1. bull faith and credit shall be given in each state to the pub- 
lic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state.f And the 
Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records and proceedings sliall be proved, and the effect thereof.^ 

Section 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice, and bo found in anotlicr state, shall on demand of 
the executive authority of the state from which he lied, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one stale, under the laws thereof 
escaping irito another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Section 3. New states may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other state ; nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more 
states, or parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures of the states 
concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States and nothing in this constitution sliall be so construod as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular state. 

Section 4. The United States shall guaranty to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion ; and on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature can not be convened) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two tliirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, on the application 
of the legislatures of two thirds of the several slates, shall call a conven- 
tion for proposing ameTidments, which, in cither case, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this cuiislitution, when raiiticMl by the legis- 
latures of three fourths of the several stales, or by conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratilicauon may be pro- 
posed by the Congress ; provided that no amendment whicli may be made 

* See Jaws of the United States, vol. ii., chap. 3t). 


'he record of a jad-ment ii. one stale is eoiielusiNO evKlenec^ ni aoouier, aituuu^x. x. exp- 
rs that the suit in wJiich it was rendered, was eomnn^need n\ 
defendant having' al’terward a]>pearediiud taken ileteiiv^e. 
tOTl J 

f See laws United States, vo^i. ii., chap. 38; aifd \cd. iii., eliap. 409. 
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prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any man- 
WT affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first arti- 
cle ; and that no state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
strffirage in the senate.* 

ARTICLE VI. 

All debts, contracted and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this 
constitution, as under the confederation. 

This constitution, aiid the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof ; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, un- 
der the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ;t 
and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the con 
stitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.^ 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members 
of the several state legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation, to support this constitution but no religious test shall ever 
ho required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
Slates. 

ARTICLE Vir. 


The ratificciiion of the conventions of nine states, shall be sufficient for tb»^ 
establishment of this constitution between the slates so ratifying the same. 
Done in convention by the unanimous constmt of the states present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven and of the inile])endence of the United 
States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof we have hereunto 


subscribed our names. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
John Eangjjon, 

NiCHOLAb Gilman. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Nath \ MEL Gorham. 

Rums King. 

CONNECTICUT. 

W 1 1. Ll A M S A M V E L J O H N SON , 

Roger Shkkm as. 

NEW YORK. 
Alexander Hamilto.n. 

NEW JERSEY. 

W I LLIAM L IVING-bToN, 

David Rrearley, 

William P at k upon, 
Jonathan Dayton. 


Go. Washington, 
President^ and dvpatij from Virginia, 
PENNSYLVANIA. VIRGINIA. 


B K SJ A M 1 N F K A N K L IN, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Roreut Moukls, 

George Clymf.u, 

Thom a s F i t z s i m o n .s, 
.Iared Ingersoll, 

Ja.MKS WJI..SON, 

Gouvehneur Morris. 

DELAWARE. 
Gkor<;k Reed, 

Gunning Bedford, jk., 
John Dickinson, 

Richard Bassett, 

Jacob Broom. 

MARYLAND. 
James M’IIenhy, 

Daniel of St. Thu. Jenif 
Daniel Carroll. 


.Tohn Blair., 

James Madison, jr. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
William Blount, 
Richard Dorus Spakhit, 
Hugh Williamson. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
John Rutledge, 

UuAKLEs C. Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 

GEORGIA. 

W'lLLiAM Few, 

Abraham Baldwin. 


Attest: William Jackson, Secretary, 

* See ante art. i., sect. 3, clause 1. 

t An act ot Con;^rf‘ss repugnant to the constitution can not become a law. — Marhury vs, 
Madison j I Cranrhj 176. 

f The courts ot lhc United States are bound to take notice of the constitution. — Marhury 
vs. Madison^ I Crunch , 17S. 

A contemporary ex])osiiir)ii of the constitution, practised and acquiesced under for a period 
of years, fixes its construction. — Stuart vs. TMird, 1 Cranchj 299. 

The governrneiit ot the Union, tliough Jirnited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere 
ot action, and it.s Jaws, when inadt; in jinrsuaiice of the constitution, form the supreme law 
of the land. — McCulloch vs. Sr ate of MariJIand, 4 Wheaton. 40o. 

§ See laws of the United States, vol. ii!, chap. 1. 
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amendments* 

TO TH® CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES RATIFIED ACCORDING TO 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE FOREGOING CONSTl- ' 
TUTION. I 


Article the first. Congress sliall make no law respecting an cstab- 
lishnicnt of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging 
tli6 freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the people peacea- 
bly to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Article the second. A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed. 

Article the third. No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in 
any house, without the consfjnt of the owner, nor in a lime of war, but in 
a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article the fourth. ^1 ho right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and eflects, against unreasonable searclics and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issut', but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or aflirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article the fifth. No person shall be held to answen* for a capital, 
or otlierwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in lime of war or public danger; nor shall 
any person bo subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life*, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law ; nor shall private property bo taken for public use, with- 
out just compensation. 

Article the sixth. In all criminal prosecutions, tlio accused shall en- 
joy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the slate 
. and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be contronied with the witnesses 
• against him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining w itnesses iii his fa- 
vor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his delenco. 

Article the seventh. In suits at common law, where tlie value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial ])y jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-examined in 
any court of the United States, than according to the rules oi the common 
law.t 

Article the eighth. Kxcessivt* bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive lines imposed, nor cruel and unusual piinishinonts iiillictcd. 


“W'it. l.s. provfal™ i» ,1.. ... »r 

the bank, is no pari of its c.porate trauchise? and may be upealed or aiterca ai picas 
by the legislative will. — Id., 215. 




Article the ninth. The enumeration in the constitution, of certain 
tights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 

Article the tenth. The powers not delegated to the United States, 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.* 

Article the eleventh.! The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of another state, 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Article the twelfth.^ The electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves ; they 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as president, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as vice-president, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as president, and of all persons voted for as 
vice-president, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of the senate — the president of 
the senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of roi)rescnta- 
tives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted ; — the 
person having the greatest number of votes for president, shall be the pres- 
ident, if such number be a majority of the whole number of elei tors ap- 
pointed ; and if no person have such majority, then from the persons hav- 
ing the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of tliose voted for 
as president, the house of ropresentativ^cs shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, llie president. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each state having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two 

♦ The powers granted to Congress are not exclusive of similar powers existing in tho 
states, urile<:s where the constitulion has expressly in terms given an exclusive power to 
Congress, or the exercise of a like power is prohibited to the slates, or there is a direct re- 
pugnancy nr incompatibility in the exercise of it by the states. — Homton vs. Mooi’e^ 5 Whm- 

tojij 1, 12. 

The example of the tirst class is to be found in the exclusive legislation delogativl to Con. 
gross over places jnirchased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which tin* same 
shall be for forts, arsenals, dockyards, &c. Of the second class, the prohibition of a stale 
to coin money or emit bills of credit. Of the third class, the power to establish a uniforiu 
rule of naturalization, and the delegation of admiralty and maritime jiiri.sdietion, — /d., 49. 

In all other lasses of cases, the states retain concurrent authority with Congress. — Id. 49. 
But in cases of concurrent authority, where the laws of the slates and the Union are in 
direct and manifest collision on the same subject, those of the Union being the supreme law 
of the land are of })ararnount authority, and the slate laws so far, and so far only as such 
incompatibility exists, iniisi necessarily yield. — Id., 49. 

There is nothing in the constitution of the United States similar to the articles of confed- 
eration, which excludes incidental or implied powers. — McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 
Wheaton, 400*. 

If the end be legitimate, and within iVic scope of the constitution, all the means which are 
appropriate, w hich arc plainly adapted to that end, and which arc not prohibited, may con* 
stitufionally be employed to carry it into etroct. — Id., 421. 

The act of Congress of 4th May, 1812, entitled, An act further to amend tho charter of 
the city of Wasbingion,*’ which provides (sect. t>) that the cor])oration of the city shall be 
empowered for certain purposes and under certain restrictions, to authorize th© drawing of 
lotteries, does not extend to authorize the corporation to force the sale of the tickets in such 
lottery in states where such sale may be prohibited by the state laws. — Cohens vs. Virginia, 
b Wheaton, 264, 375. 

t This amemhneiit was proposed at the first session of the third Congress. Bee ante. art. 
iii.. sect. 2, clause 1. 

! Proposed at the first session of the eighth Congress. See ante art. ii.| sect. 1, clause 3 
Annulled by this amendment. 

§ See laws of tlie United States, vol. ii., chUp. 109, sect. 
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iTmids 0? iVe sltiies, and a mninritw ,^p .v . . i ,, , 
sfccYioice AnA if tVi i of all ihe states sTarU be necessary to 

an. And if the house of representatives shall not choose a prcsi- 
dent whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
four h day of March next following, then the vice-president shall act as 
jwesident, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the president. The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such luimber l)e a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two liighest numbers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice- 
president ; a ({uorum for the purpose shall consist of two tliirds of tlie whole 
number of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall b(' necessary 
to a choice. Hut no person constitutionally ineligible to tlu^ ollice of pres- 
ident shall be eligible to that of vice-president of tin? United States. 

NoT^-~Another ninoiulmont wris as article xiii., at the secona session nf the 

eleventh Congress, but not having been ratified by a suflieieiit nmid,er of states, has not yot 
boenine valid as a part of the constitution of thv United Stales. It is crroneoJslv triven as 
a part of the constitution, in page 74, vol i., laws of the United Stales 


I have examined and compared the foregoing print of the constitution of the ( 'nitod States 
and the amendments thereto, with the rolls in this olliee, and find it a faithfui aiul litf*ra{ 
copy of the .said constitution and amendments, in the U xi and punctuation thereof. It ap^ 
pears that the first ten amendment.s, whieh were proposed at the first ses.Niou of the first 
Congress of the United Stales, were finally ratified by the eonsiituiional number nf states, 
on the 15th day of December, 1791 ; that the ele\enth aimMuhnent, which was proposed ut 
the first session ol the third Congress, was d<'clared,in a iiu'ssage from liie |)resid**ni of the 
United States to both houses of (.amgross, dated Sth January, r79s, to have been adopted liy 
three fourths, the constitutional mnnbor (»f states ; and tlun the iwoinh anieudment, which 
was proposed ut the first .'session of the (dglith ('ongress, was ado])ted by lhr(‘e fourths, the 
eonsiituiional number of states, in the year one lliousnnd eight hundred and lour, according 
to a public notice thereof, by ilie secretary of stale, under date the 25th of SeptembiT, of the 
same year. 

Daniel Brent, Chief Clerk. 

Department of State j Washington, 2r)th Feb., 1828. 

For hi.story of the formation of the constitniion, the dec laration of independence, and 
the articles of confederation, see voi. ii., end of the messages. 


, DEPARTURE OF THE FRFACII ARMY FROM A]\rF;RJ(\\. 

We omitted to inenlion in the proper place, the doparturo of Riyrliainboau and 
his troops from America. Tliey remained in Virginia until the stunnuu* ot l7Sd, 
when they joined Washington and his army on the lliuisoii. Active hos l\s 
having ceased, and Savannah and Charleston having been oMumated by tlte 
British, Rochambeau, complying with the instructions oi hi.s guverniiKuiu em- 
barked his troops from Boston, i*arly in Decciiiber, for St. Domingo, under M. de 
Vandreuil, Himself and many otlicer.s and their res])eclivo stalls, returned to the 
Chesapeake, whence they cmlwrkcd ibr Fnuicc. As wo have l)cf(.>ro iioti. od, the 
order and discipline of the Froncli army was remarkable, and during; ilieir tinai 
march, they received con<rra( ulatory addresses at, almost evmy place. At 
Philadelphia, a deputation of Quakers wailed ttpon RochamlK.i.i, and one o( 
them, as orator, .-aid . “ Ueiieral, it is not on account of thy military .iua!il!e,s that 
we make thee this visit — tiiose we hold in little c.sfccm ; but tlK)UjlLtyhe mcm 
of mankind, and thy army conducts itsell with tiie <'.tnyot5t order and dtsCAp me. 
It is this which induces us to render tlice oui>resj)ects/^ 




ANALYTICAL 


INDEX. 


A. 

Ahercronibie^ General, j)rooc^(]ed Lord 
Loudon, TiS' ; ap])oinled Com man der- 
in-ChieL 10 

Acadia, its loralitv ; subdued liy the 
Englisli, restored to France, 

Act of British Parliament, the first, 
for taxiu',; the Colonies, jn*oi)osed in 
1 7f) I , rif) ; 

Stainj), proposed, bo ; pas.sed, GO ; re- 
peal eil, 71 ; 

Mutiny, o))pressive clause in, resisted 
by the C.?oloni<*s, 75 ; 

A new one, for taxini^ the (.'olonies 
proposed hv Townsliend and passed 
(l7r/7), 77;‘ 

Establishing a Hoanl of Trade in the 
Colonies, passed, ib. ; 

Prohibiting New York Asseinlily from 
passing laws, ib. ; 

Shutting up the port of Loston, 117 ; 

Altering chartt*r of Massaclius<-tts, ib. ; 

Providing for sending criminals to Eng- 
land for trial, 1 is 

' Adams, John, declines oflico under Gov. 
Heinaril, SI ; defends the cause of 
C'af)t. PrestdIJ and i.itUev .soldiers 
< before the court at Poston, \n ; ap- 
pointed Minister to Great Pritain, 
299 ; Commissioner to negotiate for 
peace, M54 

Adams, Samuel, rejects the offers of 
Governors Pernard and Hutchinson, 
81 ; demands and obtains from the 
Governor the removal of Pritish 
troops from Boston, 90 

Administration, British ; changes in 
(1763), 51; (1705), 71 ; (I7f)r)), 70; 
(I76b), 83 ; (1770), 9^ ; (17S3), 353, 
35jL 

Allen, Kthan, plans an expedition 
against Ticonderoga, J59; captures 
tnat fortress, Crown Point, and 
Skenesboroug'c , 159-00; attempts to 
take Montreal, 171 ; is defeated, 
taken prisoner, and sent to l^lnghmd 
in irons, ib. 

Amherst, General, at Ticonderoga, pur- 
sues the French \ returns to Crown 
Point, 42 


Andr^ , jMnjor John (Adjutant-General of 
the Pritish army), negotiates with 
Gen. Arnold for tlic surrender of 
West Point, 310 ; his interview with 
Arnold, 319; is arrested on his re- 
turn to Nbiw York, 32U ; tried, and 
executed as a spy, 323 ; his unhappy 
late lanienfcd, 321 ; notice of liis 
early life and character, il). 

Armed *\\‘nfraliti/, confederacy so called, 
l«>rine(i, 325; [larties to, and contin- 
uation of, il). 

Anni/, American, organized by Provin- 
cial Congioss of iVJassarhnset ts, 153 ; 
(-3)nfinental organized by Congi'e.ss, 
P>:‘, ; Washinglon appointed (kiin- 
mand<‘r in cldcf, l(»J; other Gene- 
rals appointed, ih. ; mnnher and 
condition of, at New York, 200, 208 ; 
destifntt^ eondition of, in New Jer- 
sey, 221 ; small pox at Morristown, 
222 ; iivocnlation of the troops, ib. ; 
inarch from Moridstown, 221; in- 
creased nnmlier of, ih. ; in full pos- 
session of New Jersey, 225. {^Sec 
Continental .\riny.) 

Army, British, dispersed to their liomcs, 
3s ; British troops intro(iu(a‘d into 
Poston, SO; augment ation of, in 
America, J 17, Jo 7, 1^3; German 
troops em])loved, is:;; arrival of, at 
New Nork, 2t)0 ; nninber and condi- 
tion of, ib. ; land on Long Island, 
202; (Miter city of New York, 20(j ; 
pass np the East River, 207 : number 
and condition of, 20^ ; pursue the 
Am(‘rican.s across New Jerso\, 200; 
various operations of, 21 I, 212, 2*20, 
221, 222, 223, 225, 220, 227, 22^, 
229, 230 ; nninher of, cMiibarked at 
New York Ibr Philadelphia, 225 : 
Northern Division of, umlcr General 
Piirgovne, account of operations, 233 
to 2 U) ; entire Mii rendcr and disper- 
sion of, 2 13; divisiiin luidtu* llowe 
at PliihideJphia, conduct ol', in that 
citv, 25!b 2G0 ; Gen. ilowe succeed- 
j ed in command by vSir Henry Clin- 
ton, 259 : evacuate Philadelphia, 
260; pursued hy Amexicaus, i\> ; 
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Annj/f Bf'itish — 

number of, in 177S, 260 ; after battle 
of Monmouth, British retreat to 
New York, pjreatly reduced in num- 
bers, 202 ; defence of Rhode Island, 
263 ; conquest of Georgia, 2GS ; sta- 
tions of, in 1779, 2S1 ; operations at 
the South, ib. ; brutal conduct of the 
soldiers, 2S5; expedition against 
Virginia, ib. ; defence of Savannah, 
292 ; operations at tlie Soutli, 304 ; 
siege and capture of Charleston and 
the American army under Gen. Lin- 
coln, 305, 306 ; operations of, at the 
South, in 1780, 307-311 ; in 17S1, 
331-340 ; surrender of, at Yorktown, 
311 ; situation of, at the close of 
the campaign of 17si, 347 ; evacuate 
the cities lield by them in the 
United States, 350 

Jlrmy^ French, arrive in the United 
States (at Newport), 313 ; number 
of, ib. ; go into winter quarters, 
31 1 ; join the Americans, ib. ; inurc-h 
for Virginia, 3 12 ; action of, at York- 
town, 31.3; canton at Williams- 
burg, 317 ; return to France, isi) 
.Arnold, Brnedict, appointed Colonel in 
the J’rovincial Army by Massachu- 
setts, 159 ; proceeds against Ticon- 
deroga, ib. ; co-operates with Kthan 
Allen in the capture of Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, and Skencsborough, 
159,160; captures an Knglisli cor- 
vette oil Lake Champlain, 160 ; com- 
mands an expedition to Canada, 17 1 ; 
arrives on the St. Lawrence, ib. ; 
ascends the heights of Abraham, 
175 ; is joined by Montgomery, ib. ; 
tliey marcii upon Quebec, ib. ; Ar- 
nold enters the town and takes a 
battery, 176 ; is wounded, and re- 
treats with his men, ib. ; maintains 
his po.sitjon near Quebec, ib. ; 
American army evacuate Canada, 
177 ; appointed Brigadier General, 
213; commands a stpiadron on Lake 
Champlain, ib. ; fights a naval battle 
on the Jrake, is defeated, and burns 
his vessels, 215, 216; commands 
American troops at Ridgefield, Conn., 
223; liis gallant exploits and 
fight with the English troops under 
Try on, ili. ; Congress presents him 
with ahorse, ib. ; takes command of 
troops on the Delaware, 22 1 ; joins 
the nortJiern army under Gen. Gates, 
237; Jead.s a detachment of the 
army at the battle of Stillwater, ib ; 
his gallant conduct in the second 
battle, 239 ; is included in tlie vote 
of thanks by Congress, 244 ; com- 
mands a detachment of the army, 
and takes possession of, Philadelphia, 
260 ; Washington appoi^nts Jiim mili- 
tary governor of Philadelpliia, ib. ; 
his operations in Philadelphia, 314 ; 


Arnold, Benedict — 

his marriage and extravagance, ib. ; 
charges against him laid before Con- 
gress, and referred to a court of 
inquiry, 315; his sentence, repri- 
mand, and disa function, ib. ; his 
schemes to retrieve his fortunes, ib. ; 
Washington appoints him command- 
er at West Point, 316 ; forms a plan 
to betray his country > by delivering 
that fortress to the British, ib. ; 
opens negotiations with Sir Henry 
Clinton, ib. ; his interview and con- 
ference with Major Andrd, 319; es- 
capes on hearing of the arrest of 
Andr6, 323 ; unsuccessful attempt 
to capture him at New York, ib. ; 
appointed Brig. Gen. in tlie British 
Army, 321 ; Jiis expedition against 
Virginia, 320 ; failure of attempt to 
capture liim and his army in Vir- 
ginia, 330 ; is joined by Gen. Phillips 
with reinforcement, ib. ; overruns 
the country, destroys much pro- 
perty, and returns to Petersburg, 
lb. ; his forces joined liy those of 
Cornwallis, 310; is sent by Sir If. 
Clinton on an ex[>edition to Con- 
necticut, burns New ].,f)n(lon, cap- 
tures the forts, and returns to New 
York, 3 13 

Associations formed in the Colonics, 
against tlie Stamp Ad, ; against 
imjiorting British goods, 6^, 7^; to 
encourage Domestic manufactures, 
Ob, 7b 

B. 

Barre, Col., opposes the Stamp Act, 59; 
his portrait, with Conway’s, ordered 
in Boston, I ; predicts the loss of^ 
the Colonics to Great Britain (in 
1769), b5; advocates rep(‘.d of tea 
duty, 99; oppose^bil is against Ma-- 
sachus(‘tt.s, 117, lib; his censure of ♦ 
Lord North, 119 

Barton, Col., captures Gen. Prescott, 
22t» ; Congress presents him with a 
sword, ib. 

Battle on the plains of A lira ham, 41 ; of 
Lexington, 151; elli*ct of, 153; of 
Bunker Mill, 169; oi‘ Long Island, 
202; at llaiiem heights, 207; of 
White Plains, 208; of Fort Wash- 
ington, ib. ; of Trenton, 211, 212; 
of Pritircloti, 220 ; of l{idge field, 223 ; 
naval, on Lake Champlain, 215; at 
Springlield and Somerset, New Jer- 
sey, 221; of Brandywims 227; of 
Paoli, 220 ; of Germantown, 229 ; at 
Red Bank, 229 ; of Whitmnarsli, 230 ; 
of Hubbardton, 231 ; of Pennington, 
236 ; of the Moliawk, ib. ; of Fort 
Schuyler, 162, 237; battle of Still- 
water, 237 ; second battle of Still- 
water, 239 ; battle of Monmouth, 
201 ; of Rhode Island, 203 ; of Sa- 
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Battle^ 

vannah, 20S ; of Port Royal, 2s2 ; of 
Briar Creek, ; of Stony Point, 
2^8; attack on Savannah, 2‘U ; of 
Monks’ Corner, 305 ; at Sunt«>e River, 
ib. ; siege and capture of Charleston 
and Lincoln’s army, :inr», ;)0r» ; bat- 
tles of lloelvV Mount and Jlangim; 

Hock 307; of Sanders’s Cveek ^and 
death of De Kalb, :;()s ; of the \Va- 
tci'CM*, 30'}; of Broad Riv er, :u 1 ; of 
Blackstock, ih. ; of Sj^ringfield, 
N. .L, 31.'!; of tlie CoW[)ens, 331: 
of (iuilford, C. Jl., 33 1; of Hob- 
kirk’s Hill, near fkirnden, 335; of 
Eutaw vSprings, 330; of Yorktown, 
313 

Bernartl^ Govci nor^ dissolves tlic Massa- 
chusetts Assembly, 73 ; his rcunoval 
by the King petitioned for, 7‘}; in- 
troduces British troops into Boston, 
SO ; refuses to cojivene the Assernhly, 
81 ; demands of the Assembly fiitids 
to pay Ba*itish trf)Ops, 85; his de- 
mand refused, ib. ; dissolves the As- 
sembly, iln ; is created a Harouet by 
the King, ib. ; returns to Knghujd 
and is succeeded by llutchinsoti, ib. 

Board of JVai\ instituted, 251; Gen. 
Gates placed at the head, ib. ; plan 
an expedition to ('anada, ih. 

Boston, freeholdej’s of, ]>ass voles of 
thanks to Barrc arnl Co.iway for 
their opposition to the Stamp Act, 
f)3, 1)1 ; mol) and riots on acaaamt of 
the Stamp A(d, at, ; further pro- 
ci'odings }n‘oplt: op[)ose the 

])aMn<M\t of duties, 70 ; Britisli trooj^s 
introductal, so ; town meeting called 
ifi conseipuMice, ih, ; petition of peo- 
, pie of, rejected in Parliament, s3 ; 
opposition of the iieonle to revenue 
acts, 01 ; a boy^iamotl Sn}dor shot 
in an aflair respecting importation 
of tt:a, ib. ; funeral of the boy Sny- 
d«‘r (called the first martyr to the 
cause of American I..ibertv), ‘‘2; 
inasi^acia* of citi/.(M\s by llrilish 
troops, ih. ; arrest (»f Caj t. Preston, 
P5 ; is acouilted, VX ; funeral of tin* 
citizens killed, 07 ; troops removeil 
from, ib. ; arrival of cargoes of tea 
at, 107 ; public meetings and excite- 
ment, 108 ; destruction of tea in the 
harbor, 111; port bill, })asseiU 115, 
117; Lord Nortfi’s roiuarks on the 
j)cople of, 1 15 ; ))ort. bill, Jiow re- 
ceived in the Colo/iies, 12:2; troops 
ijitro<Iuce(I into, by Gen. (hige, 125; 
port closed and i:''nse(|ucnt distress, 
ib./; fort ideations at the Meek com- 
menced by Gen, Gage, J27; block- 
ade of, 151 ; siege of, by Americans, 
188; evacuation of, by the British 
and I’ories, 190 

Boundaries of the IT. S. fixed by the 
Treaty of 1783, 355 


Braddock, General^ arrives from Irc- 
1 . 111 ( 1 — authority — his expedition 
against the I ’rench — his death, 35 
Brandyioine, Battle of, 227 
BreecPs Hilt occupied and fortilied by 
Ameri(‘ans, 11)7 

British Comnii^sitrncrs (appointed in 
177s). arrive in Philadelphia and 
make ])roposals for peace svhi<-h are 
rejectod by (k)ngress, 257; ofler 
lu*ib<‘s to members of Gongress, pub- 
lish addresses to the people, without 
elfect and return to England, 25s 
British Cabinet, changes in, viz. Gren- 
ville, y)rernier, 5 1 ; Rockingham, pre- 
mier, 71 ; Pitt, Earl of (3\atham, 
forms a Cabinet, 7 >; Duke ot Grafton, 
head oi ministry, ^3 ; Lord North, 
rninister, ‘)S ; resigns, 353; Rock- 
ingham, Premier, 351; dies, ib. ; 
Lord Shelburne, ])reinior, il>. 

Laws respecting (kdonies, 53 ; Naviga- 
tion Act, ib. 

Manufactures, Americans res(»lve not 
to import, bs, 7s, sy, 83 ; rnauufac- 
tuiers and olliers i>elition Parlia- 
mtmt in favor of Colotiics, 1 JO 

Parliament, ignorant of American cha- 
racter, 50, 77 ; authority of, to hind 
the Colonies asserted, on re])eal of 
Stamp Act, 71 ; denied in America, 
7S ; proceeding.s in, agair)st Colouies, 
83; right of, to tax Colonies, deriiecl 
by the peo[>le of New York, sj ; re- 
fuse to repeal tlie tea duty, 09 ; ac- 
tion of, on Boston tea riot. 111; 
debale.s on Boston y)ort bill, 115; 
])assrige of same, 117: action of, on 
American atlairs in 1 77 1 , 1 KJ, 1 15 ; 
refu.se to receive the petition of 
Congre.ss, 1 ir» ; ]>rocee{liugs in 
(1775), isl ; debates in 177(>, on em- 
])loyiug Germans, ISiJ; vote large 
supjdies fur the army and issue let- 
ters of !narque, 222 ; clVei-t of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender on, 21 1 ; (’otninit- 
tee appointed to inquire into the. 
state of the nation, ih. ; proceeding.s 

in, 255; last speech and dt'r.tli of the 
1/arl of Cliathrun, 25 7; war wilji 
f ’ranee takes [)ltice in t*onsr(pience 
of the alliance between rrance and 
America, 27)*) ; niinisttu's inake con- 
cessions in favor of America, ib. ; 
Commissioners stmt to America witii 
proposals for police, ih. ; Americ.an 
Independence advticated by th<‘ op- 
position, ib. ; yirocccdings in, on 
reception ol" notice of the French 
Irealy with America, 27’! : rectqttion 
of the news ol the tiis istt rs in Ame- 
rica (17^1), v iolent debates aiul cen- 
sure of ministt*!', 3 18 
Bunker Jlitl, battle ot, IbO 
Bufgoyne, Gen., arrives at Boston with 
the British army, 107; supersedes 
Gov, Carletou in command of the 
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Burgoyne^ General — 

forces in Canada, 233 ; X)lan of his 
operations, ib. ; forces under his 
command, ib. ; Jistof geiieriiLs in his 
army, 23 i ; gives a war-feast to the 
Indians and issues proclamation to 
the Americans, 231 ; captures Ti- 
conderoga, ib ; pursues the Ameri- 
cans to Fort Edward, 231, 235; dif- 
ficulties encountererl in his march, 
233 ; sends a detachment to Benning- 
ton, which is defeated by the Ameri- 
cans under General Stark, 23r» ; he 
crosses the Hudson river, and en- 
camps on the heights of Saratoga, 
237 ; his army is attacked by the 
Americans, ib. ; distressing situation 
of liis troops, ib.; after a second but- 
tle be retreats a few miles to the 
north, 23n ; has his retreat to Fort 
Edward cut off, and is compelled to 
surrender, with his army, to the 
Americans under Gen. (lates, 210; 
his letter to Lord George Germaine, 
ib.; his army retained in Americaas 
prisoners until the close of the war, 
325. 

Burkc\ Kdmimd^ in the Rockingham 
cabinet, 71 ; advocates a ref)eal of the 
Stamp Act, 71 ; describes the Chat- 
ham cabinet, 70 ; denounces the mea- 
sures of government against the col<j- 
nies, h3 ; moves resolutions agaiu'^t 
measures of ministers, Dil ; o|)(K)ses 
INI assachusetts hill, 117; sustains 
proposition to repeal tht? 3’ea duty, 
lip; opposes tlie Canada bill, 120; 
otli'rs a plan of concil ia tion which is 
rei(‘cte(l by Parliaino.it, 105 ; pro- 
poses another plan of conciliaticnj, 

; his sarcasm on Lord NortVi, 25‘.». 

Burr, Aaron, accompanies Arnold in his 
expi'dition to Canada, 1 7t) ; bears 
the body of Gen. Montgomery from 
the Held before Quebec, ib. 

C. 

CutmUn, S. C., battle near, at Sanders’s 
(.'reek, and defeat of Gen, Gates, 30s ; 
bjitlc near, at Hobkirk’s flill, 335 

Canada, English propose to wrest it 
trow 1/ie yrench, 27; expeditions 
against it in 1701 utid 1707, 2s; its 
s\ibj\ig ition by the Britisli, Pi; hbe- 
ral concessiot\s to the peopb? of, 120 ; 
religions division of tlie population 
(note), ib.; expedition to, 173; an- 
(3,ber e.\])edition planned, 251; d(?- 
tails of the [)lan staled, 271; f'rench 
aid expected, 275 ; . dt^signs ()f tlie 
I'retirh e\p(tsed by Washington, in a 
letter to Congress, <^>p})osi ng the en- 
terprise, ib. ; scheme abandoned by 
Congress, ib. 

Cape Breton, retained by France— uts 
fortifications, 20 ; restored to France, 
30; surrenders to the English, 40. 


Carleton^ Sir Guy^ governor of Canada, 
173; his operations for defence of 
the province, ib.; retreats down the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec, 174; nar- 
row escape of, from Arnold’s troops, 
175; receives reinforcements and 
defeats the Americans, 177 ; is super- 
seded by Gen. Burgoyne, 233 ; suc- 
ceeds Sir Henry Clinton in command 
of the British forces in America, and 
arrives at New York, 353 
Carry Dabney, of Virginia, proposes to 
appoint committees of correspond- 
ence in the Colonies, 101 
Champe, Sergeant, his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to abduct the traitor Arnold, 
323 

Champlain Lake, operations on, 173, 
215; battle on, 215, 210 « 

Charleston, S. C summoned to surren- 
der by Gen. Prescott, 2S4 ; British 
troops withdraw from the siege, ib.; 
siege and cajiture of, by Sir Henry 
Clinton and Admiral Arbutbnot, 
305, 30t) ; British lake possession ol', 
30() 

Charlestown (J\fass.), burned by the 
Brilish, [Os 

Chatham, hlarlof, William Pitt ( rented, 
7»> ; <*abinct formed by him, ib.; ])j <)- 
])nses an address to tin* King to re- 
move tlie troops fi’iim Boston, MI; 
his remarks on the subjeet, ib.; |)r«‘- 
sents a bill lor settb'inent i>f f hr colo- 
nial tr()nf)les, wliieb i> re jectrd, 1 15; 
submits bis plan to l-'raiiklin, ib.; 
ins remarks on etnploviog (bu'rnari 
lroop.s, 222 ; bis retnai'k'< on the de- 
feat of Burgo\iH'’s expedition, jl I ; 
inoV(‘S for a ('essat ion ol' host i lit i(‘S, 
ib.; his remarks on .A meric. m alfairs.^ 
25.5 ; bis last speei'h in the House 
of l^onls (being against the acknow- 
ledgment of Afri. *ri(!an iiulepend- 
ence), 257 ; his death, ib. • 

Chen y J'^alfey. attai'k upon, by 35>rit'S 
and Indians, 2b7 

Clergy of JWw Kn gland zealous in 
tlie eause of 1 ndepenvdeiKM*, i:’).5 
Clinton, Gen., Sir JJenri/, ariives at 
ikiston with the army, 107 ; is at the 
Jhdfle <}i' Bunker llill, lt’>0 ; arrives 
o/f the coast of Carolina, lirj; attacdcs 
Fort Moultrie, near Cdiarlrston, and 
istlefeated, ib. ; puns Howe at New 
York, 103.; is left by llowc* in de- 
fence ot N<‘W York, 211; ]»rotnises 
to attempt a jnnctioti with Burgoyne, 
who anxiously waits for him, 23s : 
moves irom Now York up tlu^ Hud- 
.son, tcfi (Jay.s before tlui surrender ot 
Burgoyiu^ 211; Ciiptures Forts Mont- 
gomery and (dintou, 2 1.5; leads the 
Britisli grenadiers to the assault, 2 Id ; 
dismantles the forts and returns to 
New York, 217; succeeds General 
Howe in command of the British 
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Clinton y General y Sir Henry — 

army, -259 ; evacuates Philadelphia, 
260 ; pursued by Washington, ib. ; 
fights the Americans ;it Tvlonniouth, 
201; retreats to New York, 202; 
marches lor lllio<le Island, 203; re- 
turns to New York, after detaohinf^ 
Oen. Grey on a pr<*datorv expedition, 
ib. ; chancres the plan of operations, 
and sends a detaehinent to the south, 

20)S success of the expedition to 
Georgia, ib. ; captures Ports at Ver- 
planck’s and Stony Point, 2s»l; ap- 
prehensive of an attac'k on New 
York, he orders an evacuation of 
Rhode. Island, Stony Point, and Ver- 
plank's Point, and concenl rates his 
forces at New York, 21)1 ; leaves 
Gen. Knyphausen in connnand at 
New York, and departs with an army 
for Savannah, 2'.)2, dO.'t ; disasters of 
the voyage, ‘U) 1 ; recruits at Savan- 
nah, ib. ; hesieu:es Gharloston, ih. ; 
attacks t)ie town from tlie ships and 
batteries, ‘105 ; receives a lar^e re- 
inforcement, ih. ; G(*n. Litu’oin and 
the Arneric'an ai-iny surrender as 
prisoners (d' war, and the Britisli 
take possession of (diarleslfui, 50!) ; 
re<'cives assist am-e from the f(»rics, 
issues u prochimation to the people, 
and re-estahlish<'s the royal ^overn- 
in«»rit in South ('arolina, 507; hMVes 
(‘oi‘u\v.illi< in command and jetiiins 
to New York, ii>. ; a(’Companies (i»m. 
Ktiypliausmi on an e\p(‘dition ijitn 
New .Ie)x*\ , afid dideats the Amei’i- 
cans under* ( Iremie, .115 ; neiri)tiat»*s 
witii Gen. Anudd for the surrender 
of West Point, 5H»; eiuh'avors to 
save Major Amlre, alter his ca))tr«re, 
523; sends emissarves to the leaders 
of the i'(*volted -\ineri(’an troops, but 
his oilers are reje(ded, 52s ; scuds 
* troops to Vir'-;iiiia, under Goals Ar- 

nold and Phillips, :{50; his instruc- 
tions to L(n-d (‘(U-nwallis, :{10; re- 
ceives reinforceim'uts at New York, 
5 12 ; sends Aru«.>ld on au expedition 
to Connecticut, ii>. ; fatal etlects of 
Ji/s (CJintonV) tardy movements on 
the IJntish cause in America, 5 17; 
s.iiis (or I'ir^inia witii iar^c rtuu- 
ibn'rinrnt.^ for (hirnwallis, hut i.s too 
late, and velnrns to New York, ih. ; 
is succe<-ded in conunand by Sir Guy 
Carleton, 555 

Cockade, adopted by Americans in com- 
j)liinent to the Prench, 512 

Colonial Jissemblic declare h\ resolu- 
tion the exclusive ri^^lif <he peo- 
ple to tax thcmselvt'S, ; deny the. 
ri^ht of tin* Kii\^ to remove ollend- 
ers to l'hijj;land for I vial, ih. ; dis- 
solved by the Governors, i. . 

ColonieSy concessions to them. 29 ; pros- 

f perityof,49; publicfeelingiii(1770). 


Colonies — 

89; symp«athy of, with Boston and 
Massachusetts, 122, 127; popular 

commotions in, 129; p\iblic feeling 
in, after Battle of Lexington, 151 
Commissioner y sent by Virginia to confer 
with tlie I'^rench — delicacy of his 
duties, 52. 

Committee of Correspond ence y appoint- 
ed in New Yhn k (1761), 61 
Committee of Correspondence y recom- 
mended in V irginia ( 1 775), 101 ; in- 
vention of, claimed by Massachusetts, 
ih. ; attributed to Dr. fh’anklin, ib. ; 
beneticial e(liM-ts of, 105 
Confederation, aiti« les nf, considered by 
Congress, 1 79 ; adopted, 2 hi ; revisal 
of, recommended by <h)ngress, 562 
Coyi^ress of Commissioners, at Albany, 
in 1751,5 1 ; ado])t a plan of general 
government, rejected by (ireat Bri- 
tain and (h)h)nies, 54 

At New York, in 1 7r)5, proposed by 
Comniittee of N. V Assembly, 61; 
invit(‘d by circular of Massachusetts 
Assembly, ib. 

Mt*(*liug oi’ fij’st ( “ulonial (Dt't., 1765), 

1)5 ; list of Del(*ga6‘s, 66) ; proceed- 
ings of, ii>. 

First C'ontinental, at Philad»*lphia 
(1771), r(*(M>inmeu(h‘d by Virginia, 
125; by Massachu.setts, 12 1; dele- 
gates a]>])o(nted, ih. ; meeting of de- 
legates, 151 : t}}C‘ir eharaefer and 
])roceedings, 1.51, 151; PitPs opinion 
of, 152; provide ioj- a new ( 'ongress 
and adjourn, P65 (se<‘ appendix) 
Second Continc'ntal, meet at Philadel- 
pliia, r;75, 1.6.0; their proeeedings, 
ih ; organize a e.^ntinental army, 
16»!i; \ss\u* paper money, U»5--179; 
consider a plan for e« .nledeialiuu, 
179; appoint a coiniTiitt e<‘ to prepare 
Declaration of I ndt'pcndmjcc, .195; 
same, ad(!j)f(*d and signed h\ mem- 
bers, 196); a[)pnint a (‘omrnittee ol 
confereiu'e to metd l^^ord Ihi'vVC, 26 1, 
nnswecessful result, 56.5; adjoviru to 
Baltimore, 216 ; vuljourn fiom Phila- 
(!el[)hia to Lancaster, 22.'; adopt ar- 
ticles of confederation, 2 P*; ratifie.s 
treaty with Praiu'e. 25^ ; i^^suc a pro- 
clamation re.specling llu* V reuch 
treaty, 25^'; arrange an expedition 
against Canada, 25 1, 27 1; scheme 
opp(ised h\ \Ya.sh J ngton , 27.> , con- 
feremc wdh Washington on the 
subject, and abandonment of the en- 
terprise, 276 ; dissensions and neg- 
lect c.f attendance of mcml^ers, ib. ; 
deficiency of talent (in P ih , 
elect miiusters to Kuropc, 299 ; recal 
Silas Dcaiic, 566 ; members aecused 
uf a want of pat riotism and integrity 
. m a letter aUe;;eit to liave been 
written by their presiJent, Mr. l.au- 
rens, ami pul.lished by Riviagtoa, 
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Congress^ Second Continental — 

301 ; party spirit and dissensions in, 
299,300; rtn-eption of tho news of 
the victory at Y oik town, 317 ; mem- 
bers offer up thanks at Church, and 
appoint a day for public, thanks- 
giviiiix flu’nin;*hout the Union, 317; 
ratify the treaty of peace, 333; im- 
potency ol the conf<‘deration, 302; 
pass resolutions recommending a 
convention to revise the articles of 
confederation, 3<V2 

Congress, Proviueiaf^ formed in Massa- 
clnisetts, 12S; measures adoptf:?d by, 
ib.;‘fornied in otliei* Colonies, 137, 1 55 

Connect icui, j^eople of, n])pose Stamp 
Art, 71 ; sustains Massachusetts with 
an army, 153; Hritisb e*xpedition to, 
under Try on, 222 ; Danbury burnt, 
223; Tryon’s second expedition, 
2b0 ; Fairheld and Norwalk l>urnt, 
and propejty at New Haven de- 
stroyed, 2S7 

Coixspiracy, to supersede Washington, 
253 ; of General Arnold, with Sir 
Henry Clinton, to surrender forts at 
West Point, 31 1 

Constitution, formation and adoption of, 
303 ; organization of the govern- 
ment, 301 

Continentid Army, proposed by John 
Adams, organized by Congress, l()3; 
Washington appoint^'d (.3)inman<ler- 
in-chief, 101; other generals ap- 
pointed, ib, ; deplorable condition 
of, ISO; reinforced and organized, 
ib. ; enter Boston, 190; march tf) 
New York, 191 ; number of at New 
York, 200 ; exploits of, at Trenton, 
212 ; at Princeton, 220 ; destitute? 
condition of, 221 : encamp at Mor- 
ristown, ib. ; small-pox breaks out 
among the troops, 222 ; inoculation 
checks its progress, ib, ; march from 
Morristown to Mi<U!le])r(>()k, N. J., 
221 ; increased number of, ib. ; in 
full possession of New Jersey, 225 ; 
inarrli to Germantown, Peim., and 
thence to Brandywine, J^el., whore 
an action with the British takes 
place, 227 ; number <jf, engaged at 
Brandywine, 22b ; retreat to Pliila- 
delphia, ib. ; abandon Philadelphia, 
and take ]>ost at Pottsgrove, 229 ; 
attack the British at Germantown, 
ib. ,* go into winter-quarters at 
Valley Foign, 230; their extreme 
hardships and suffering, 230, 252 ; 
ope?rati(Mis of the northern division- 
23 :j ; successhd termination of the 
caiiqiaign by tiie capture of Bur- 
goyne and his army, 210; Tiurnher of 
troops at Valley h'orge, and in the 
field, 251, 200; march to New 

Jersey in pursuit of the British 
army, 260 ; attack that army under 
Generals Clinton and Cornwallis, at 


Continental Army 

Mcniinouth Court-House, 261 ; se- 
vere eontest and retreat of the Bri- 
tish army to New York, 261, 262 ; 
Americans cross the Hudson and 
encamp at White Plains, 262; go 
into winter-quarters at Middlebrook, 
N. J., ib. ; a detachment of, besiege 
the town of Newport, R. I., 263; 
various encampments of in •winter- 
quarters, 267 ; recruiting service and 
bounties, 2>il ; opening of campaign 
of 1779 at the south, ib. ; operations 
and movement.s of General Lincoln, 
2S2, 2S3, 2S 1, 291 ,293 ; storming of 
Stony point by VVayne, 288; Sulli- 
van’s expedition against the Indians, 
202 ; termination of the campaign 
of 1779, 296; main division of the 
army go into w' in ter- quarters at ?ior- 
ristown, ib. ; other stations, ib. ; 
reinforcements sent to General Lin- 
coln's army at tlie south, ib. ; scar- 
city of provisions in the main army, 
ih. ; suppli(»s demanded and obtain- 
ed from New Jersey, 299; opera- 
tions at the south, 305 to 311 ; 
surrender of General Lincoln’s army, 
at Charleston, 306 ; defeat of Gene- 
ral Gates in C'arolina, 30b; General 
Gates superseded in command by 
General Greene, 311 ; distiess of, at 
the north, under Washington, 311 ; 
affair at Springfield, N. J., 313; 
inunher of, in the cam))aigii of 17^0, 
ih. ; revolt of Penn.sylvan ia and New 
Jersey lines (|uellod, 32"^, 32!* ; mu- 
tineej’s ri'jeet the o(U‘i-s of Sij- Henry 
Clinton, 32 b; oporations at tlie 
smith, 339 to 310; junction of the 
army at the north with the l‘'rench 
armv, 311 ; march of the combined 
armies to Virginia, 312; reinforce- 
ment sent to General Greene, ami 
the main body of the American ar- 
my returns to New Jersey, 3 17; 
disbanded cm the conclusion of peace, 
353 ; discontent oi the soldiej-s, 3*56 ; 
Newburgh Address to, 357 ; prudence 
and influence of Washington, 35b 

Continental Money ; first issue oJ‘, 163 ; 
repeated issues of, 2^0 ; sjieciimMi of 
hills, lb3 ; great depreciation of in 
value, 2b0 ; efforts of Congress to 
sustain tlic credit of, ih. 

Convention, held at Albany; adopt a 
jjJan of government, its f)iati reject- 
ed by the Colonies and the C’rown, 
34 ; to form a constitution, 362 ; pro- 
ceedings of, 363 

Comicil of Governor of province, at Al- 
bany, 38 

Co 7 iwayj General, opposes the Stamp 
Act, 03 ; his portrait ordered for 
Faneuil Hall, M ; member ol the 
Rockingham Cabinet, 71; advocates 
repeal of Tea Duties, 99 ; moves for 
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Conway, General — 

an address to the king in favor of 
peace, 353 

Conway, General (Rrigadior in tlje Con- 
tinental army), iiis conspiracy with 
Gates and Mifflin against Washing- 
ton, 253; Inspector-General of the 
army, 254 ; writes Washington, and 
expz'esses regret for his conduct, ib. ; 
resigns his commission and returns 
to Europe, 251 

Corntoallis, jA)rd, arrives on the coast 
of North Carolina, witli a Sfjuadron 
and troops, 191 ; comrnan<ls part of 
the army at Viattle of Long Island, 
202 ; leads a British army, and crosses 
the Hudson River, 20S ; attac ks and 
carries Fort Lee, ih. ; pursues the 
American army across Now Jcjrsc^y 
to Trenton, 209 ; out-gc*nerallod by 
Washington, falls back upon Nc5w 
Brunswick, 220, 221 ; surprises Gem. 
Lincoln at Bound brook. N. J., 2 22 ; 
defeats Lord Stirling, 225 ; defeats 
Gen. Sullivan at Brandywine, 228; 
takes the American fort at B<‘d Bank 


Cornwallis, Lord — 

to join his standard, 334 ; marches 
from Wilmington northward, and 
joins the forces of l^hillips and Ar- 
nold at Petersburg, Virginia, 310 ; 
operations in Virginia, 340, 341 ; en- 
camps at, and for titles, Yorktown, 
341 ; force in Viiginia under his 
command, ib. ; is besieged at York- 
town, by the (combined American 
and French armies, 343 ; attempts 
to retreat, but a storm prevents, 
and he surrenders to tlie allied 
armies, 341 

Custonts, Conimissiojicrs of, created by 
act of Parliarnont 77 ; arrival of, in 
tlie Colf)nies, 79 ; their proceedings 
in Boston, if). ; oppf)sed by the peo- 
])le, and flee, <80 

D. 

Danbury, Gewn., burnt by British troops 
under Gov. 'iryon, 223 
Jhiville, Duke, sent to yXinerica with a 
tlccd — his fleet dispersed — return to 
Lrance, 30. 


on the Delaware, 229 ; at the haiUe 
of Monmoutli, 201 ; commands part 
of the army of the South, and takes 
G< orgetown, Soutli (kiroliria, 307 ; 
Clinton returns to New York, and 
leaves Cornwallis to succeed him in 
command at the South, 307; joins 
I.ord liawdon, on the ap]>roarh of 
the Annudean army \inder Gen. 
Gates, and tli<\v engage the latter at 
Sarulers''s C'ref^k, >M)S ; orders a 
<*harge vvitli fixed bayonet.s, and de- 
feats the Americans, with great 
slaughter, ib. ; sends thd. Fergiiscm 
with a body of loyalists to sweep the 
country to Virginia, 309 ; adopts 
rigorous measures to coerce the in- 
habitants to submit, ih. ; pushes on 
to Salisbury, but, on tlie defeat of 
Ferguson, falls back, is taken sick, 
and the British troops under Raw- 
don retire to Camden, 310; informs 
Generals Phiili[)s and Arnold, from 
Wilmington, N. C., that he is about 
marching to Virginia, 330; prevmus 
to the above, he is joined by Gen, 
Leslie wiMi a reinforcement in South 
Carolina, 331 ; send^ 'larlcton to 
attack Morgan, and the former is 
defeated at the battle of the (’ow- 
pens, 33 i ; takes the field in person, 
and marches in pursuit of Morgan, 
332 ; follows the American army, 
commanded by Greene, to the bor- 
ders of Virginia, and gives up tlu* 
pursuit, 333; meets Greene on the 
return of the Americans into North 
Carolina, and engages him at Guil- 
ford court-house, 334; tlie victory 
claimed by both sides, and the British 
retire towards Wilmington— ^-issues 
a proclamation callmg upon citizens 


Deane, Silas, American agent in France, 
210; his success there, ih. ; is ap- 
p«)inted commissioner, with Frank- 
lin ami Arthur Lee, ib. ; recalled in 
consetjucm e ol c)iarg(?s against him, 
300 ; returns and publishes a defence 
of his conduct, ih. 

Did a ration of Independence, mentioned 
by Patrick Henry in J773. 133; for- 
mally adopted at Mecklenburg, N. 
Carolina, in May, 17 75, 155; com- 
mittee of Congress oj>pointcd to pre- 
pare one, J'J5; adopted and signed 
by Congress, ]9(); received by the 
piM>plew9th enthusiasm, ib ; read to 
the f'Dntinental yVrrnv, 

D'Kstain}],, Count, wrvixes witli a French 
fleet on the American ctvast, 202 ; 
proceeds, from the Chesape/ake tu 
Sandy Hook, and thence to Rhode 
Island, 202, 203 ; sails tt> attaek the 
Britisii fle('L under J.ord !b)\ve, but a 
storm pnweiits an engagemenL 2o3 ; 
refuses to co-operate witli the Ame- 
ri<*an army in the sit'ge <4 Newport. 
R. i., and sv\iis to l>osti>n, to repair, 
ib.; is censured by the Americans. 
204 ; defeats the' Knglfsli aiimuai 
Byron in the West Indies, and ar- 
rives on the coast ol (leorgia, '-'Hp 
captures a squadron ot tour British 
ships, ib. ; lands ins forces and as- 
sists Geu. Liiuadn and the Ameri- 
cans in storming Savannah, ib.; llicw 
are repulsed, and the French retire 
on board of the fleet, 292; encoun- 
ters severe storms and returns to 
, V'rauce, ib. ; iiis death, ib. 
e Grasse, Count, commands the 1* rencli 
fleet in America. :M2 ; inlorms 
W ashinsOtt of liis movements, lu. , 
entcra the Chesapeake, 343 ; assists 


o/\ 
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De Grasse^ Count — 

at the siege of Yorktown, 344 ; sails 
for the West Indies, 347 

De Kalby Baron ^ commands a body of 
American troops, and is killed at the 
h'dttlc of Sanders’s Creek, 30S 

THekinson^ John^ writes ‘‘Farmers’ Let- 
ters,” 78 ; draws up instructions to 
Pennsylvania delegates, 130 

Dieskau^ Baron^ his march against Fort 
Edward — his death, 37 

JhinmorCy Bord, governor of Virginia, 
his conduct excites the people 
against him, 177 ; his affair with 
Patrick Henry, ib. ; abdicates the 
Government, 178; attempts to re- 
gain his power, offers freedom to 
slaves, attacks and destroys Norfolk, 
ib. ; sails for the West Indies, and 
joins the main army, ib. 

I>ivight^ Tunothy^ I>.D,^of Connecticut^ 
his early views in favor of independ- 
ence, 193; his prophcitic views of 
the future progress of America, in 
1775, 194 

E. 

Knglish Colonies^ their independent 
character, rivalries between them, 
25 ; propositions for their union, 
their first union against tIieFren<*h, 
20 ; difliculties with other settle- 
ments, and with the Indians, 27 ; ne- 
glected by the home government, 30 ; 
their critical state, 31 ; against Nia- 
gara, its result, 38; against Indians 
at Kittani ng, 39 ; against Louishurg, 
40 ; their condition, 49. 

JSsopus^ burnt by the British under Gen. 
Vaughan, 247 

Exchange of Prisoners, general, in 17S0, 
325 

Expedition^ of the French along the 
Ohio and Mississippi, 31 ; against 
French settlements in Nova Scotia, 
under General Braddock against 
Fort du Quesne, 30 ; against Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, 37 ; against 
Fort Frontenac, its capture by the 
English, against d\i Quesne, 41 ; 
against Quebec, ngainst Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, and Niagara, 42 

F. 

Fairfield and JVorwalk, burned by Go- 
vernor Try on, 287 

Farmers^ Betters, written by John I3ick- 
inson, 78 

Finances, American, unfavorable condi- 
tion of, in 1779, 2S0 ; negotiations 
in Europe, ib. ; depreciation of Con- 
tinental money, ib. ; successful ope- 
rations to raise funds in Europe and 
America, in 1781, 329 

Flag, American, adopted, 190 

Fox, Charles James, opposes Boston port 
bill, 117 ; opposes Massachusetts 


Fox, Charles James — 

bill, 118 ; moves a censure of min- 
isters, 146; censures ministers for 
the mismanagement of American af- 
fairs and loss of Burgoyne’s army, 
244 ; his sarcasms on ministers, 256 

France, Silas Deane sent by Congress to, 
as American agent, 216; obtains 
important aid, ib. ; three commis- 
sioners appointed by Congress, ib. ; 
treaty of alliance and commerce with, 
negotiated, 248 ; aid received by the 
United States from, 249 ; happy ef- 
fects of the capture of Burgoync on 
the French government, ib. ; effects 
of the treaty of alliance on public 
opinion in America, 250 ; war be- 
tween France and England, 256; 
treaty of alliance with, ratified by 
Congress, 258 ; sends a fleet of 
twelve sail of the line to America, 
262 ; concludes a treaty with Spain, 
290 ; doubtful effects of the alliance 
with, on American affairs, 299; aids 
the American cause with funds and 
troops, 312; fleet and army of, ar- 
rive in United States, 313 

Franklin, Doctor, member of the Alba- 
ny convention, his plan and its cha- 
racter, 34 ; examination of, before 
British House of Commons, 50 ; ap- 
pointed agimt to England by Penn- 
sylvania, 57 ; consulted by British 
ministers, 58 ; opposes the stamp 
act, 58, 60 ; his letter to Charles 
Thomson referred to, 60; invention 
of conuTiittees of correspondence in 
the Colonies attributed to, 104 ; 
sends to Massachusetts Assembly 
the letters of Hutchinson and Oli- 
ver, 105 ; presents petition of Mas-* 
sachusetts Assembly for removal of 
Hutchinson and Oliver before the 
Privy Council, 106 ; dismissed froiui 
the office of Colonial Postmaster 
General, ib. ; his eflbrts to influence 
tJie people of England in 1‘avor of 
the (Colonies, 138 ; procures petitions 
to Parliament from English people 
in favor of Colonies, 140 ; returns to 
America, 179 ; is elected a delegate 
to Congress from Pennsylvania, ib. ; 
appointed Postmaster General, ib. ; 
appointed one of the committee to 
confer with Lord Howe, 204 ; his 
conversations with Lord Howe 
and sister, 205 ; appointed commis- 
sioner to negotiate a treaty of peace, 
354 

Fraser, General, defeats the Americans 
at Hubbard ton, 234 ; is killed at the 
battle of Stillwater, 239 

JFVcwcA, first settled in Canada, soon af- 
ter in Florida, claimed jurisdiction 
on the Ohio and Mississippi, built a 
chain of forts from Canada to h lori* 
da, bribed the Indians, 27 ; deter- 
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Vrench — 

mine to extend their American em- 
pire, alliance with the Indians, their 
active movements in Nova Scotia, 
30 ; claim the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, claim disputed by 
the English, erect forts south of 
Lake Erie, 31 ; deserted by their 
Indian allies at Fort du Quesrie, 
flight down the Ohio, 41 ; abandon 
Ticonderoga, power destroyed west 
of Montreal, 42 ; piquet guard cap- 
tain captured, 44 ; attempt to reco- 
ver Quebec, ships destroyed by Col- 
ville, Montreal the only possession 
left them in Canada, 4G ; influence 
over the Indians continued, 50 ; ne- 
gotiations and treaty with the Unit- 
ed States, 249; ship with munitions 
of war arrives in the United States, 
ib. ; fleet under Count D’Mstaing ar- 
rives on the coast, 202 ; f'rench and 
American ofliccrs disagree at Rhode 
Island, 204 ; dissatisfaction of the 
Americans with their FrenrVi allies, 
ib. ; ambassador in England (De 
NoaillcsL his ironical letter to Lord 
North, 270 ; fleet and army under 
D’Estaing assist in the attack on Sa- 
vannah, 201 ; arc repulsed and re- 
turn to France, 202 {see D'Estaing) ; 
alliance with the United States, 
doubtful effects of, 209 ; tninister to 
the United States, M. Cxcrard, ar- 
rives, 2(>2 ; succeeded by M. lai- 
zorne, 200 ; French fleet and army 
in aid of America announced by l^a 
Faytdtc to lx? on the way, 312 ; fleet 
with army arrive in Ut\ited States, 
313 ; army, second division of, des- 
tined for America, blockaded at 
Brest by an English fleet and non- 
arrival of, 313 ; Admiral Ternay dies 
at Newport, ib. ; army goes into 
winter quarters. 311 ; fleet sail to 
Virginia, are attacked by the British 
Admiral, and return to Newport, 
330 ; fleet under Count de Grasse 
sail from the West Indies for the 
Chesapeake, 342 ; army form a junc- 
tion on the Hudson river and march 
to Virginia, ib. ; fleet under I)e 
Grasse arrives in the Chesa]>eake 
and lands additional troops, 343 ; 
operations of the combined nrinies, 
ib. ; surrender of Yorktown, 311 ; 
fleet sail for the West Indies, and 
the army are cantoned at Williams- 
burgh, 347 ; return to France, 4^0 
flench agents a myste ious one in Ame- 
rica, 1775, 187 

Mr., opposes ministerial mea- 
sures respecting the Colonics, llfl, 
119 ; moves for repeal of the tea 
duty, 119; deserts the ministerial 
side, and predicts ruinous results 
from Lord North’s measures, ib. 


VT. 

Gage, General^ commands the British 
forces in America, 80 ; orders troops 
to Boston, ib. ; anecdote of, 90 ; suc- 
ceeds Hutchinson as Governor of 
Massachusetts, 121 ; dissolves Gene- 
ral Assembly, 121 ; denounces the 
League of patriots, 125; introduces 
troops into Boston, ib. ; fortifies 
Boston Neck, 127 ; sends troops to 
seize military stores at Concord, 150 ; 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
declare him disqualified to act as 
Governor, 154 ; issues a proclamation 
oifering pardon, &c., 107; directs 
operations at Battle ai' BunL.-r Hill, 
ib. ; orders the burning of Charles- 
town, I OS ; recalleil and succeeded 
by Howe, 173 

Gaspee^ British revenue .schooner, burn- 
ed nenr Providence, R. 1., 103 

Gates,, Horatio, appointed Brigadier- 
(Icmeral and Commander of the Ame- 
rican forc.es in Canada, 215; joins 
General Washington on the Dela- 
ware, 210 ; appointed to the com- 
niand of tlic northern army, 237 ; is 
joined by Generals Arnold and Lin- 
coln, 237, 23S ; his various operations 
against Burgoyrie, 237, 23s, 039 ; re- 
C(?ives oflerof capitulation from Bur- 
goync, and agrees to accept of a sur- 
render of his army — his dtdicacy 
and humanity towards the defeated 
troops, 2 13 ; receives tlie thanks of 
<^)ngr(‘ss for himself and army, and 
a gold medal iiresf?nted to him by 
their order, 214 ; his Letter to Ge- 
neral Vaughan, 247 ; sends troops to 
reinforce General Putnam, ib. ; is 
coiicornod in a. scheme to supersede 
Washington, 25 I ; pl.iced at the head 
of the Board of War, ib. ; appointed 
by Congress commander of tlx? army 
at the South, 30S ; engages the Bri- 
tish army at Sanders’s Creek, is de- 
feated with great slaughter, and re- 
treats to Charlotte, and thence to 
Hillsboro’, N. C., 30S, :i00 ; incurs 
reproaches, and a court ofinquiiy is 
appointed respecting him, 311; is 
sujierseded in command by General 
Greene, ib. 

Georgia falls into the hands of the Bri-* 
tishy 208 

German troops employed by England, 
183 ; Debates in Parliament thereon, 
180 ; Emigrants in America, ib. 

Gei'man towny battle of, 220 

Gibbon (Historian), member of the House 
of Commons, 147; his remarks on 
American aflairs, ib. 

GovernorSy the royal colonial — their ty- 
rannies, 29; their troubles with the 
* people, and final expulsion or abduc- 
tion, 178 

Grafton y Duke ofy head of the imniatry. 
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Grafton^ Duke of— 

83 ; urges conciliation with the colo- 
nies, 181 ; resigns his seat in the 
cabinet, and acts with the opposi- 
tion, ib. ; motion for conciliating the 
Colonics, 187. 

Greene y JVathaniel^ appointed Brigadier- 
General by Congress, 167; at first 
commands at Long Island, but fall- 
ing sick, is there succeeded by Sul- 
livan, 202 ; commands a division of 
the army at the battle of Trenton, 
211 ; his gallantry at the battle of 
Brandywine, 228 ; at the battle of 
Monmouth, 261 ; commands part of 
the expedition to Rhode Island, 26d; 
Washington appoints him to super- 
sede General Gates in the command 
of the Southern Army, .‘Ul; at- 
tacked by Knyphausen, and defeat- 
ed, in New Jersey, 313; presides at 
the Court-Martial in the case of 
Major Andre, 323 ; detaelies General 
Morgan to che<*k the British, 331 ; 
joins Morgan, and retreats before 
Cornwallis, 332 ; is reinforced at 
Guilford Court-house, and continues 
his retreat into Virginia, 333 ; re- 
ceives reinforcements arid returns 
into North Carolina, 331; engages 
the Britisli in)dei* Cornwallis at 
Guilford Court-house, ib. ; pursues 
Cornwallis towards Wilmington, 
331 ; is attaeked by Lord Kawdon at 
llobkirk’s Hill, near Camden, 335; 
capture of several British furls, ib. ; 
])(\sicgcs Fort Ninety- Six, but is 
compell(*d to raise the siege, and 
retreats aerc^ss the Saluda River, 
ib. ; attacks the British at Kutaw 
Springs, and defeats them, 339 ; 
close of th(' campaign in Soutii Caro- 
lina, 340; reinforced by a detach- 
ment under General St. Clair, 347 ; 
sends Wayne with a part of the army 
into Georgia, 332 

Grenville, Gcorf;c, premier, 3 1 ; pro- 
poses to tax the (kdonies, 33 ; intro- 
duces the Starii[) Act, ,58; nis views 
on taxation of the Colonies, 72 ; op’ 
poses the nieasures against the Colo- 
nies in 17(J'.b 8 1 ; opposes Lord 

North’s pro])osal to retain the duties 

• on 'I’ea, 

Grexj, General, detached by Sir Henry 
'CUntori on a predatory expedition in 
N(?w Kngland, 203 ; his exploits on 
several of tliesft expeditions, 264 

H. 

Hale, JSTathan, his enterprise, capture, 
and death, 206 

Hancock, John, declines a British com- 
mission, 81 ; his sloop Liberty seiz- 
ed, 79; a[>pointed President of On- 
gress, 160 

llayne. Colonel, taken prisoner by the 


Hayne, Colonel — 

British, ' tried, and, executed at 
Charleston, S. C., 339 

Henry, Patrick, opposes the Stamp Act, 
60; resolutions and speech of, CO- 
OS ; his predictions respecting the 
contest with Great Britain and inde- 
pendence of the Colonies, 133 ; vigo- 
rous measures propos^jd by, 157 ; 
speech in Provincial Congress, ib. ; 
proscribed by the British Govern- 
ment, ib. ; originates the phrase 
“ Liberty or Death,” 157 ; his affair 
with Lord Dunrnorc, 178 

Herkimer, General, his defeat and death, 
236 

Hessian troops employed by England, 
183; capture of, at Trenton, 212; 
cruelty and outrages of, 221 ; re- 
pulsed at Red Bank, 229 

Holland takes sides with the Americans 
against Great Britain, in 1780, 325; 
Henry Laurens appointed minister 
to, ib. ; Great Britain declares war 
against, 326 

Howe, Robert, General, commands a 
body of American troops in an ex- 
pedition against Florida, 267; sick- 
ness of his troops and their reln^at, 
2G8 ; defeated at Savannah (afti^r a 
desperate contest), by the British 
under (hiinpbell and Baird, ih. ; com- 
mands the post at West Point, 316. 

Howe, General Sir H’tlliarn, arrives at 
Boston with an army, 167 ; commands 
British troops at Battle of Bunker 
Hill, 16S; succeeds Gen. Gage in 
command, 173; proposes to evacuate 
Boston, 1S9; evacuates Bost(*n and 
sails with the troops bu* Halifax, 
190; arrives off Sandy Hook witli arw 
army, 199 ; takes possession of Staten 
Island, ih. ; lands on Long Island, 
201; defeats the Americans, 203;^ 
is knighted by the King, ib. ; pre- 
I)ares to drive the American arrnv 
from the city of New York, 203; 
takers possession of the city, 206 ; or- 
ganizes a temporary government, 
and marches in pursuit of the Ame- 
ricans, 207; his indecision as to the 
course to ado})t, 209 ; yields to the 
counsel of Lord Cornwallis, ib. ; is- 
sue’s a joint proclamation with hi** 
brother, Lord Howe, oflering pardon 
to Americans, 210 ; his plans tor thi 
campaign of 1777, 222 ; various op- 
erations of, ih. ; moves from Ne\\ 
York to New Brunswick, 221; man- 
(cuvres and stratagem of, 225 ; retires 
to Staten Island and evacuates Now 
Jersey, 225; embarks his troops tor 
Philadelphia, via the Chesapeake, 
ib. ; leaves his troops at Elk Rivci, 
marches, and defeats the Americans 
on the Brandywine, 227; enters 
Philadelphia, 229; pushes lorwaro 
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Howe* General Sir William — Indians, the war of the r ivc Natiotift 


to Germantown, where he is attack- 
ed by Washington and defeats him, 
220; after another action at White- 
marsh, unimportant in its result, he 
goes into winter-quarters at Phila- 
delphia, 2‘JO; recalled by his own 
request, 208 ; fete given lum by his 
ofticerai at Philadeljihia on taking 
leave, jfelled the Mischianza, 250 ; 
departs for England, and is succeed- 
ed by Sir 11. Clinton, ib. 

HotvCy .ddmiral Lord^ arrives at Staten 
Island, in the capacity of British 
Commissioner, 200 ; his amiable 
character, 100 ; his circular letters 
to Americans, 200 ; letters to Gen- 
eral Washington, 201 ; his .second at- 
tempt at pacilication, 201; meets 
Committee of Congress, ib. ; result 
of the conference, 205 ; his conver- 


against the French aided by the 
English, 27; their outrages on the 
frontiers, their butcheries at Fort 
Wm. Henry, o9; hostilities with the 
British Colonies, 50 ; under French 
influence, ib. ; Six Nations of, join 
the British, ib.; Southern, instigated 
against Americans by British agents, 
2l0; various tribes of, join General 
Burgoyne's army, 255; murder of 
Miss McCrca, 255 ; allies of General 
Burgoync desert the service, 25S ; 
barbarities of, on AV'ostern frontiers, 
201 ; massacre of the peiqde of Wyo- 
ming, 20, 206 ; their s<‘tlloments laid 
waste by the Ami'ricans, 20t> ; attack 
and ma.ssacre of Cherry Valley, 207 ; 
licpredations on the Southern fron- 
tier, ib. ; on the Susquehanna, chas- 
tisiHl by General Sullivan and their 


satiori with 13r. f'ranklin, ib. ; sails 
from the Delaware to Sandy Jlook, 
and transports Sir 11. Clinton’s troops 
to New York, 20)2 ; sails to Newport, 
U. I., where he meets tin? French 
fleet under t^nint IPEstaing, 205 ; 
both fleiifts put to sea, but a storm pie- 
vent.s an engagement, ib. ; is joined 
by .Admiral Byron’s Fleet, 201 ; Ad- 
miral Gambler takes the eommand, 
and Lord Howe returns to England, 
ib. 

I flit chin son y Lieutenant Governor ot 
Massachusetts, succt'cds Bernard as 
Governor, S5 ; at fir^t refuses but af- 
terwards consents to the removal ot 
British troops from Hoston, 90; his 
letters to the British government 
sent by Dr. Franklin to Massachu- 
setts Assembly, 105; acknowledges 
the letters to be genuine but confi- 
dential, ib. ; Assein\)ly petitions for 
his removal, ; rotuses to remove 
Chief Justice Oliver, 121 ; retires, 
and is ^succeeded by General Gage, 
121 


1 . 

Indcpcyidcncc 9 flrst dawning of, in Ame- 
rica, 54; ideas of, in the Colonies 
suggested by measures of tbe British 
Government SO ; gradual approaches 
to. 150; first idea of. uncertain as to 
time, 150: declaration of, mentioned 
by Put rick Henry, in 177 1, 15. > ; De- 
claration of, at cckbmburg, N. t .-. 
in ^May, 1775, l-iti; iileas ol, among 
the people of America, 195; Dr. 
Dwight’s early 'dews in lavor^ ot, 
195; action by the Continental Con- 
grc.ss in favor of, 195; committee 
appointed to j) repare Declaration, 
ib. ; adoption and signing ot the 
Declaration, 190 ; ackiiowl ' Iginent 
of advocated in the British Parlia- 
ment (in 1778), 250 


vill.igcs destroyed, 292, 293 

J. 

Jay, John, draws up letter of Instructions 
to the Colonial agents in England, 
15s ; appointed Minister to Spain, 
29‘.J ; commissioner to negotiate for 
peace, 551 

Jefferson, Tliornas, a member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature and a leader of the 
patriots," 100; member of Continen- 
tal Congre.ss and one of a coimiiittee 
to draft a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 195; same drawn by him 
adopted, 196; liis narrow escape 
from capture by the British, while 
Governor of Virginia, 529; appoint- 
ed Commissioner to Europe to nego- 
tiate for peace, 551 

Johnson. Sir John, with a large body of 
Indians defeats General Herkimer, 
29>6 

Johnson, Sir William, leads an expedi- 
tion again.st t’rownpoint and licon- 

dcroga, 57; erects Fort Wm. Hon- 

JotJJrau!, exploits of, ‘iO'J ; conmian.ls 
a si\uadron titled out by the Amei i- 
oiin ComnilssloneN in Fi ;u\o.?, 2y:t ; 
•attacks a Uritish convoy, 2'tl; cap- 
tures two British sl.it.s alter a des- 
,, orate battle, •2yr.,2'Ji) ; roco.vos the 
thanks of Congress and a gold medals 
also the order of merit from the 


French king, 290 

K. 

Ktn<^ Gear s;e. III.-, his character and his 
coun.soilors, 39; recommends taxa- 
tion of the Colonies, 
on American affairs (170()), 72 ; ms 
message on Boston toa-riot, 113 ; tus 
speech declaring the Colonies in a 
. state of rebellion, 139; ellect ol the 
speech in the Colonies, 150 , his 

statue destroyed in New York, 19o , 
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Jflling George IIL — 

his speech oh the alliance between 
France and America, 275 
iCnyphauaen^ General^ left by Sir Henry 
Clinton in command of the British 
forces at New York, 292 ; detaches 
a large body of troops under General 
Mathews, on an incursion into New 
Jersey, 315 ; joins Mathews with Sir 
Henry Clinton, and additivinal troops, 
ib. ; attacks and defeats General 
Greene, burns Springfield, and re- 
turns to New York, ib. 

Koscitisko (Polish General) appointed 
Chief Engineer of the Continental 
army, 235; accompanies the Northern 
army at Saratoga, ib. ; distinguished 
in the Southern campaign, 33G 

L. 

Ladies^ American ^ patriotism of, 90 ; in 
camp at Valley Forge, 253 ; slaugh- 
ters of loyalists at the Mischianza, 
Philadelphia, 250 ; 

Of Fairfield, Connecticut, outrages on, 
by Governor Tryon, 2S7 ; patriotism 
and exertions of, 312 
La FayettCy Marquis^ offers his services 
to Congress; is accepted and ap- 
pointed Major-General in the Conti- 
nental army, 227 ; meets AVashington 
in Philadelphia, and becomes a 
member of his military family, 227 ; 
is wounded at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, 229 ; his fidelity to Washing- 
ton, 254 ; commands a detachin<‘nt 
of the army in Pennsylvatiia, 2G0 ; 
his skilful manamvre when attacked, 
ib. ; leads tlie advance troops at the 
battle of Monmouth, 20 1 ; commands 
a detachment sent to Rhode Island, 
263 ; challenges Earl Carlisle, one 
of the British (Commissioners, for 
insulting language used tow^ards 
F ranee, 204 ; makes a visit to France, 
275 ; success of liis mission, and 
return to America, 312 ; receives 
the thanks of ('ongress, ib. ; des- 
patched by Wasliington to Virginia, 
330 ; liis skilful inanceuvres against 
the British, 3 JO, 311 

jAiure.ns^ Henry, President of (^^ongress ; 
puldicati(ni, in Bivington's Koyal 
Gazette, of a letter alleged to have 
' been written by him, but supposed 
fo have been forged, and intercepted 
by the enemy, 301 ; efiects of, o!i the 
j)ubtic mind, ib. ; appointed Minist<fi 
to lloiland, and captured by the 
British, 325 ; releas< <i on bail, and 
afterwards exchanged for General 
Burgoyne, 318 

Laure7is, John, aj>pointed Special Com- 
rnissif)rier to J^b-ance ; obtains finan- 
cial aid for the United States, 329; 
is killed in an action in South Carb- 
lina, 352 


Lee^ CharfeOf Generaiy military opera- 
tio|is bf, at New York^ 191 ; repairs 
to South Carolina, and defends 
Charlestown, 192 ; commands part 
of the army at White Plains, 209; 
ordered to New Jersey, 210 ; is sur- 
prised and taken prisoner, ib. ; Bri- 
tish refuse to exchange him, 226 ; 
exchanged for General Pyescott, and 
commands a detachl^|||(it of the 
army, 200; his conduct at the battle 
of Monmouth, 261 ; quarrels with 
Washington, and addresses him two 
oflbnsive letters, ib. ; arrested, tried . 
and suspended from command, ib. ; 
leaves the service, and dies at Phi- 
ladelphia, ib. 

Lee, JSlajor (afterwards Colonel), cap- 
tures fort at PaulusHook, 29U ; ex- 
ploit and stratagem with Colonel 
Pyle in North Carolina, 334 ; joins 
General Marion and captures several 
forts, 335 

Letter of St. Pierre ;■ its tone, 33 ; 

Of Lord Hillsborough to the Colo- 
nies, 8G 

letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer, 78 ; 

Of Hutchinson and Oliver, exposed by 
Franklin, 105 ; 

Of instructions to colonial agents in 
England, from (Congress, 13S; 

C4f Admiral Howe, 200, 201 

Letter of General Ptitnam to Governor 
Tryon, relative to a spy taken by the 
Ameri(Mns, 220 

Lexington, Battle of, 151 ; effects of, on 
tlie j)eople of the Colonies, 153, 15 4. 
155 

Liberty , Sons of, .societies so-called form- 
ed in the Colonies, 69 

Liberty, Sloop, seized at Boston, 79 ; 

Poles erected in the Ck)lonies, lOU • 

“ Liberty or Death patriotic phra.se 
originated with J^atrick Henry, 159 

Lincoln, General, surprised by Lord • 
Cornwallis, at Bouiulhrook, New 
j€?rsey, and retreats, 222 ; joins Ge 
ni'ral Gates at Saratoga, 239 ; is in- 
cluded in the Vute of thanks b> 
(’ongress, 214; takes command oi 
the army at tlie South, 291 ; encainp> 
on the Savannah Kiver,2S2; strength 
of his army in April, 1779, 283 ; 
marches to attack Savannah, ib. ; ap- 
prised of the inarch of Gtmeral Ibe- 
vost, with the Britisli army, he 
moves tow^ard Charleston, attaeUs a 
division at Stono l^'erry, and is re- 
pulsed, 294 ; prepares for defeat ** 
of Charleston, 301; refuses to sur- 
render to tlie British fleet and army, 
and they open a destructive fire upon 
the town, 305 ; the Britisli prepare 
for an assault, and the American 
General and army surrender prison- 
ers of W'ar, 306 ; exchanged for Ge- 
neral Phillips, 325 
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London^ City of^ takes sides with the 
Colonies, 149 ; petitions the king in 
their favor, ib. ; rebuked by the 
king, ib. 

Long hlandy landing of British troops 
at, 201 ; battle of, 202 ; defeat of the 
Americans, 203 ; retreat of the Con- 
tinental army, ib. ; destruction of 
British vessels and stores at Sag 
Harbor, by Colonel Meitjs, 221 ; Ma- 
jor Tallmadge's expedition against 
Fort George, 324 

Loudony Lordy appointed British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in America, 38 ; re- 
called, 41 

I^uisburgy its cost — English ex^jedition 
against it — fliglit of the French from 
it — its surrender, 20; English at- 
tempt to capture it, 30 

LovelVs expedition to the Penobscot 
defeated hy the British under Sir 
George Collier, 200 

LoyalistSy see Tories 

M. 

McCreayMisSy murder of, by Indians, 235. 

Marion y General , a partisan leader, 
wounded at the siege of Charleston, 
310 ; performs signal servii'.es in the 
campaigns at the South, ib. ; joined 
by Lee ; tlioy ca]dnrc Fort Watson, 
Fort Motto, ami Fort Granhy, 335 ; 
Georgetown, o3C ; exploits and an- 
ecdotes of, ib. 

Massachusetts y Colonial Assembly of, in- 
vite a congress at New Vork in 
1705, 04 ; take a bold stafid against 
acts of Parliaineiit respecting taxa- 
tion, ; assembly diss(4v(*d by the 
Governor, 79 ; provincial conv»;ntitm 

. formed, 81 ; peojde and Legislature 
declajcd guilty of treasonable act>, 
by Parliaimuit, >>3 ; clnirter altered 
hy act of Parliameut, 117; action of 
(Umeral Assernhly, 1:23, 121; secret 
conference of Meinb(‘rs, 123; rc- 
cornnierul a general Congress, 12 1 ; 
appoint delegates and are dissolved 
by the Governor, ib. ; Solemn 
Ijcaguc and Covenant" ado}>ted, ib ; 
denounced by General Gage, 125; 
state of public finding in 177 t, 12<’i; 
people ])repare for war, pi o- 

vincial (hmgress formed, 12S ; their 
resolutions, ib. ; Assembly r<*solv<‘ 
themselves into a ])rovincial Con- 
gress, 130; enrol militia as minute 
men, 137 ; resolve to purchase muni- 
tions of war, 150 ; address tlie Eng- 
lish people on ibe battle of Lex- 
ington, 153 ; organize an urny, ib. ; 
issue paper money, ib. 

Mecklenburg y Declaration of Independ- 
ence at. May, 1775, 155, 

MeigSy Colonel y gallant expedition of, to 
Long Island, 224 ; Congress presents 
him with u sword, ib. 


Mercery Generaly killed at the battle 
of Princeton, 220. 

Ministers from France to the United 
Statesy 202, 299. 

Ministers to Great Britain and Spain 
appointed by CongresSy 299 ; to 
Holland, 325! 

Minute men enrolled inJN^ew England ^ 
137. 

Mischianzay entertainment given to 
General Howe and Admiral Howe, 
at Philadelphia, on taking leave, 
descri))tion of, 259. 

Mo7imouth, battle of, 261. 

Moiitcalmy commander of the French 
force in Canada — cu’osses Lake Eric 
'W’ith 5000 men- -ca])tures fort On- 
tario at Oswego — returns to Cana- 
da — collects his force at Ticondero- 
ga — ca])tures fort W^illiam Henry, 
39 ; defends Ticondcroga — siege 
raised, 41; prepares to attack the 
British, 14 ; his death at Quebec, 45. 

Mo7iliromery, Generaly commands expe- 
dition to Canada, 173; captures fort 
Charnbly, 174 ; St. John's, ib. ; Mon- 
treal, ib. ; joins Arnold and attacks 
Quebec, 176 ; is killed, and his army 
defeated, ib. 

Montreal y defended by De Callieres, 2^ ; 
surrendered to the English, 46 ; 
taken by the Americarjs under Mont- 
gomery, 171 

Morgaiiy Generaly defeats the British at 
the Cowpens, 331 : receives a medal 
from Congress, 332 

MorriSy Robert y tj'casurcr of the United 
States — his important financial ope- 
rations and patriotic services, 329. 

Alorristown y J\\w Jersey , Continental 
truo})S em'amp at, 221, 296 

Mutitii/ of the Pennsylvania and New' 
Jersey troops, in I7>sl, (pieUed by 
AVashington and AV'ayiie, 3•2^, 329 

N. 

.Yaval battle, nn l.ake Cliamplain, 215 

.'Wtvt/y America fly cominenceinont of. 
1^9; condition and operations of, 
2t»^, 2f)9 ; actii)!) between tlie Aineri- 
can shij) Handulph and Britisli shij) 
Yarmoutli, and d<\strnction of tlie 
former^ 269 ; oju'rations of i\aul 
Jone.s, ib. ; notice of various operi^- 
tions, 3 19 

Alavy, B/itishy strength of, in 1 77S, 2')S 

Aeir I face ft {Confi.)y entered by tht‘ 
British under Tryon, 2S7 ; after va- 
ri«)us outrages the enemy retire, 
without burning the town, ib. 

A etc Jersey y ]ratriotic proceedings of tbe 
people, 155 ; overrun by British 
trovips, 20‘S ; by tlie American army, 
22 1 ; evacuated by the British, 225 

J\iew I^ndon {Conn,), attack of, intend- 
ed by Sir Henry Clinton, prevented 
by a storm, 263; again threatened 
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JS/ew London ^ — 

bj Governor Tryon, but saved by his 

recall, 287 ; burned by Arnold, 342 
jyewport (r, I), siege of, by the Ame- 
ricans, 265 abandonment of the 
siege and retreat of General Sulli- 
van, 263 

-Vet/j Yorky committee of the Assembly 
of, propose a Colonial Congress in 
1765, 61 ; violent opposition to the 
Stamp Act by the people, mobs and 
riots, 67, 70 ; Assembly refuse to 
enforce Mutiny Act, 76 ; prohibited 
by Act of Parliament fi*oin passing 
laws, until obedient to the Mutiny 
Act, 77 ; })eople of, send remon- 
strance to Parliament against taxa- 
tion, 84; violate non-imi)ortation 
agreements, 99 ; tea not permitted 
to be landed. 111 ; Assembly refuse 
to ap'point delegates to the Congress 
of 1774, 133; delegates appointed 
by town-meetings, ib. ; refuses to 
adopt the resolution of Congress re- 
specting commerce, 135; makes 
common cause with the Colonies 
after the battle of Lexington, 15i ; 
many of tlie people royalists, 178 ; 
Tryon, royal Governor, ib. ; Riving- 
ton's (lory) press destroyed, 179; 
Continental army under VVashington 
arrive at, 191 ; statue of George III. 
<lestroyed, 196; evncuatetl by the 
American army, 206 ; Rritish army 
takes possession, ib. ; great tire de- 
stroys about one-third of city, 207 
JSTon-- Importation Agreements^ adopted, 
68, 78, S2 ; effects of, in Kngland, 86 
Carolina^ early movements in 
against British authority, 1 01 ; or- 
ganization of the Jtegulators, ib. ; 
action of the Regulators with British 
troops in 1771, 102 ; movements of 
the people in V775, 1.55; Provincial 
Congress convened, ib. ; Committees 
of Safety appointed, il). ; IndepetuJ- 
ence declared at Mecklenburg, ib ; 
military oy>erations in, 191 ; cam- 
paign in I7S0, 81, d.’Jl to .310 
JVortJiy l^ordy proposes to reject the New 
York remonstrance, 81 ; moves in 
Parliament for repeal of duties in 
part, retaining the tax on tea, 9S ; 
proposes to make Governors and 
Judges of Ihe Colonics independent 
of the people, 104; oilers a resolu- 
tion in Parliament permitting the 
export <4* tea to America free of 
export duty, 106; other measures 
])roj>osed by him, 11.5, 117, 118; 
y)roj)ose.s I’urther coercive measures, 
116, 147, 182; introduces a concilia- 
tory plan, 14^ ; makes concessions in 
favor of Arrieric:a, 256 ; moves an 
Address tf> the King on the treaty 
between I'rauec and America, 273; 
resigns after tlie battle of Yorktown, 
and other disasters in America, 353 


Mrwalk (Conn.), burned by Governor 

Tryoiif 2S7 

o. 

Ohio Company character, grant from 
the crown, French jealousy of it, 
appeal to Virginia for protection, 31 ; 
send around men to erect a fort, se- 
cure aid from Virginia and Carolina, 
their fort destroyed, 33 

Oliver y Andrew, stamp-master at Boston, 
attacked by a mob, and burnt in effi- 
gy, 66 ; resigns his office, 67 ; bis 
letters exposed by Doctor Franklin, 
105 ; Assembly of Massachusetts pe- 
tition for his removal, as Lieutenant 
Governor, 1 06 

Oliver y Peter, Chief Jastice of Massa- 
chusetts (brother of Andrew), re- 
plies to the queries of the Assembly, 
wdio demand his removal from office, 
121 ; the Governor refuses to re- 
move him, and the Assembly resolve 
to impeach the Chief Justice, ib. 

Otisy James, member of the Congress of 
1765, 6t5 ; one of a committee to 
wait on Governor Bernard, 80 

P. 

Paine, Thomas, Secretary of Congress 
for Foreign A flairs, 300 : makes 
charges against Silas Deane, ib. ; 
cited to appear at the bar of Con- 
gress, ib. ; resigns his office, ib. 

Paoliy battle of, 229 

Paper money issued by Massach\isett6> 
Provincial Congrt^ss, 153; by Conti- 
nental Congress, 163, 280 : depreci- 
ation of, 280 

Parke f\ A(iinirul, arrives off the corLst of 
Carolina, 191 ; Jiis unsuccessful at- 
tack on the fort near Charleston, 
192; takes Rhode Island, 212 

Party names ajiplied in the Colonies, 
i36 ; .spirit in the C\>utiuental Con- 
gress, 299 

Paulus^ [look, fort at, captured bv 
Americans under Major Lee of Vir- 
ginia, 290 

Peace, of 1697, between Kngland and 
France, 28 ; of U tree lit and its 
terms, thirty years between Eng- 
land and Franc<?, 29 ; treaty of Aix- 
la-Chaj)ellc, 30; treaty of Paris, 4G; 
peo|)l(‘ of Kngland anxious for, in 
1782, 353; preliminary negotiations 
for a general peace in Europe and 
America, 351 ; treaty of, signed ami 
ratified, 355 

Peekskilly capture of military stores at. 
222 

Penn, WUliam, heirs of, protest against 
the Canada boundary bill, 120 

Penfisylvania Convention appoints dole- 
gates to Congress with instructions 
(1774), 129 

Penobscot, failure of General Lovell s 
expedition to, 290 
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61 , 69 T ea wol permitted to be 
landed , \\\\ WtVWsb atmy undet 
Gen. lle'we labe possession of, ; 
conduct ol Rrifish troo \)3 at, ‘ioO, 
2G0 ; departure of Gen. Howe, and 
letc given him by his officers, 259 ; 
Sir Henry Clinton takes command, 
ib. : British army evacuate the city, 
2G0 ; American army under General 
Arnold take possession, ib. 

Phillips^ Gen.y taken prisoner at the 
surrender of Burgoyrie, exchanged 
for Gen. Lincoln, *125 ; sent by Clin- 
ton to join Arnold in Virginia, .‘JJO ; 
their joint operations, ib, ; his death 
at Petersburg, 540 

Pitty Williamy made Prime Minister, 
40 ; contemplates the conejuest of 
Canada — assigns an active part to 
Wolfe, 41 ; his course on the Stamp 
act, 5S ; takes the part of the Ame- 
ricans, 72 ; replies to Grenville, 75 ; 
])roposes a repeal of the Stamp act, 
ib. ; created Earl of Chatham, 70, 
curious cal)inct formed by liim, ib. ; 
{See Chatham) 

Predatory expedilions of the British, 
210, 217, 205, 285, 28() 

Prescott^ Colonel^ commands Americans 
at Bunkrr’s Hill, Iti? 

Prescotty Major-irent raly of the British 
army, capture<l at Itliodc Island, by 
Col. Barton, 220 ; exchanged for 
General Lee, 20U 

Prevosty Griieraty commands llic Brilish 
army at tl»c Soutli, 282; his various 
operations, 2S2, 2S5 ; re-organizes 
the government of Georgia, ih. ; at- 
tacks and defeats GencM’al Moultrie, 
ib. ; plans an attack upon Charles- 
ton, 281 ; summons tin* town to sur- 
render, ib. ; withdraws his troops, 
and moves towards Savannal), ib. ; 
successfully defends Savannah against 
an attack by the Americans and 
French, 291 

Princeton y hattfe ofy 220 

Prixnitkers^ Jhntrican, emterpriso and 
nuinhers of, ISO) : successful exploits 
of, 1 80, 209 

Privateers, Britis/i, authorized against 
Americans by “ T.,etters of i\Iar(jue,’' 
issued by act of Parliament, 222 

Providence, It. peo})Ic of, destroy the 
British revcnue-sclioorur Gaspee, 
103 

Provincial Convention f«>rmed in Massa- 
chusetts, 81 

Congre.ss formed hi same colony, 128 
(>ongre\sscs and assemhli<-s 'd' the colo- 
nies apj>rove of the proceedings of 
Co Ingress of 3 774, 155 
Congress of Massachusetts envoi mili- 
tia,* 1 57 ; invite other coh...ies to join 
them, ib. 

('ongiv'sses and assemblies formed 
thougbout the colonics, 137 


lie oC Brand j wine, vmd made a briga- 
dier-general, 228 *, acts wilVi General 
Moultrie at the South, 285, 284; 
killed while charging a British force 
at tlie attack on Savannah, 292 ; con- 
gress erect a monument to his memo- 
ry at Savannah, 292 

Putnaniy Israel, commands a corps of 
Connecticut troops, 155 ; appointed 
major-general in the Continental 
army, iOl ; one of the commanders 
at Bunker’s Hill, B)8 ; at the battle 
of Long Island, 201 ; at the retreat 
from New York, 200; takes com- 
mand at IMiiladelphia, 210; stationed 
on the. highlands of Hudson River, 
22ti ; a spy (i..ieut. Palmer, of the 
British army) taken in his camp, and 
executed by his order, ib.; his letter 
to Gov. Try on on the subject, ib.; 

I commands troops at Danbury, Conn., 
289 ; his ‘ ■ 

wich, ib. 


his daring feat at West Green- 


. . . 

Quebec, expedition against, 1029 — cap- 
tured — its restoration to France — 
second English ex})edition against it, 
27; defended by Frontenac — third 
English expedition against it — its 
failure, 2S ; strongly fortified, 42; 
s’lrrcndered to the Englisli, 45 ; 
change in laws for the government 
of, 120; attack(*d by Montgomery 
and Arnold, 175 ; successfully de- 
fended by the garrison, 170 
j Quincy, Josiahy his remarks at the Bos- 
ton town-meeting, 1773, 108 

R. 

Randolph, American Frigate (Captain 
Biddle), engages the British ship 
Yarmouth, and is destroyed, 209 
Raicdon, lA>rd, commands a division of 
tVie British army at tiie South, 3US ; 
is joined by Cornwallis, and they 
ilefeat Gen. Gates at Sanders's Creek, 
ib.; engage.s Gen. Greene, near Cam- 
den, 555; burns Camden, and re- 
treats to the South, ih. ; raises the 
siege of Ninetv-Si\, 55^); retires to 
Enta'v Springs, resigiKs his CMininand 
to ('ol. Stewart, and returns to Eng- 
land, 539 

Red Bank (on the Delaware) Fort at- 
tacked by the Hessians, who arc* re- 
pulsed by the Americans, 229 ; Lord 
(^umwallis marches against it, and 
the Arnerican.s relr(*at, ih. 

Refit I^ees, see 4 'o lies 

Res^nlafors, origin and organization ot, 
in North Car* »1 in a, 101 ; ae ti on with 
*rrvon's toops, i7’71, 102 
^Reidesel , Barontss, lier account ol the 
surrender of Gen. Ihirgoyne, 2 45 
Revott of part of the Continental army 
1 quelled, 328, 329 
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Revolution in the Colotiies assumes a 
distinct form in 1774, 137; further 
movements in 1775, 156; conclusion 
of, 367 

Revolutionary Writers^ 368 

Rhode Island^ people of, burn tlie British 
revenue-schooner Gaspee, 103 ; Bri- 
tish take possession of the islands of 
Rhode Island, Conanicut, and Pru- 
dence, 212 ; siege of Newport by the 
Americans, 263 ; battle of, ib. ; eva- 
cuated by the British, 201 

Ridge fields battle of^ 222 

Rivingtpn^ James (King’s Printer), his 
press destroyed by Americans under 
Capt. Sears, 179; his press re-esta- 
blished, 301 ; publishes a letter al- 
leged to have been written by Mr. 
Laurens, President of Congress, 
charging members with corruption, 
301 

Rochambeau^ Count de^ comrnander of 
the French array, arrives at New- 
port, 313 ; meets Washington in con- 
ference at Hartford, 314 ; they pro- 
ceed in company to Virginia, 312 ; 
siege of York town and surrender of 
Cornwallis, 343, 314 ; the Count re- 
ceives a special vote of thanks from 
Congress, 3 14 ; returns to France, 
489 

Rockingham, Marquis of, premier, 71 ; | 
cabinet dissolved, 76; premier again 
in 1782, 353; dies, and is succeeded 
by Shelburne, 351 

Roebiic.ky Dr.^ cmploytul by British 
ministers to counteract Dr. Franklin, ' 
139 ; procures petitions from the 
people in favor of ministers, 140 

Royalists^ sec Tories 

S. 

Sag llatbor^ L.I.^ destruction of British 
vessels and stores at, by Colonel 
Meigs, 224 

St. Leger, Colonel^ sends an expedition 
against Fort Schuyler on the Mo- 
hawk, 234 ; his defeat and final re- 
treat, 236, 237 

Savannah, battle of, and defeat of the 
Americans, 26S ; is taken by the 
British troops under Colonel Camp- 
bell, 268; attacked by the French 
and Americans, and successfully de- 
fended by General Prevost, 291 

Schuyler, (ieneral, commands tlie north- 
ern army, 215 ; commands the forres 
to oppose General Bnrgoyne, 235; 
evacuates I’ort Edward, aj)d retreats 
towards the Hudson, ib. ; his army j 
increased, ib. ; is surceeded in the 
chief command by General Gates, 
237 ; his humanity and kind treat- 
ment of tile British prisoners, 213 

Schuyler, Fort, siege of, by Colonel St.J 
Leger, 236 ; gallant defence of, by 
Colonel Gansevourt, and retreat of 
St. Leger, 237 


Sears, Captain Isaac, destroys Riving- 
ton’s printing press at New York, 
179^ seizes Rev. Mr. Seabury and 
other clergymen of the Church of 
England, ib. 

Slaves, great numbers captured by the 
British, 285, 341 

Smith, Jidam, endeavors to counteract 
Doctor Franklin’s movements in 
England, 139 

Sons of Liberty, origin of Societies of, 
6S ; name given to Patriots by Colo- 
nel Barre, 95 

South Carolifia, effect of the battle of 
Lexington and acts of Parliament on 
the people, 155; vigorous measures 
adopted by, ib. ; Provincial Congress 
convoked, ib. ; Bills of credit emit- 
ted, ib. ; campaign in 17S0-S1, 331 
to 340. See Cnarleston, Clinton, 
Cornwallis, and Greene. 

Spam joins France against England, 
290; her pecuniary aid to the U, S., 
329 

Springfield, JM*. J., battle at, 313; burned 
by the British, ib. 

Stamp Act, pi'oposed by Grenville, 55 ; 
opposecl by Colonel Barre, 59 ; pas- 
sage of. Go ; reception of, in America, 
ib. ; inohs and riots on account of, 
66, 67 ; discjjssion on, in Parliament, 
72, 73, 74 ; rc‘poaled 74 ; rejoicings 
on a(*('()unt of repeal in England and 
America, ib. 

Stark. Central, (h'iciits the British under 
Colonel Baum, at Bennington, 236 

Steuben, Baron, arrives in the D. S., and 
tenders his st^rvices to Congress, 240 ; 
succeeds General Conway, as In- 
spector-General, arid introduces a 
system of tactics and disci]>line into 
the army, 254 

Stirling, General Lord, commands 
part of the American Troops on J.-oni; 
Island, 202 ; gallantry of his com- 
mand in that battle, ib ; is defeatrd 
and taken prisonc'r, 203 ; at the bat- 
tle of I'renton, 21.1 ; is defealtai bs 
Cornwallis, near Middlrhroc-k, 225 ; 
joins Putnam on tiie Hudson rivt r, 
226; attempts an attack upon Staten 
hsland, but is compelled to retreat, 
311 

Stony Point, Fort at, taken by the Ih i- 
tisli,286; stormed and recaptured by 
the Amorirans tinder Wayne, ; 
abandoned by Wayne, ami again gar- 
risoned l)y tlie British, 2S9; evacu- 
ated by the? Britisti, 291 

Sullivan, John, apf)ointed Brigadier 
General, 167 ; commands a division 
oi the army on Long Island, 202 ; is 
defeated and taken prisoner at the 
buttle of L. I., 202, 203 ; is parolled, 
and sent by Lord Howe with a mes- 
sage to Congress, 204 ; is exchanged, 
and succeeds General Charles Lee in 
command, 210; at the battle of I ren- 
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SulHvafiy John — 

ton, 211; is ordered to cross the Hud- 
son, and encamp near Peekskill, 220 ; 
commands the right wing of the 
army at the battle of Brandywine, 
228 ; is attacked by Cornwallis, and 
compelled to retreat, ib. ; his expe- 
dition against the British troops at 
Rhode Island, 263 ; battle of Rhode 
Island, ib. ; his admirable retreat, 
ib. ; commands an expedition against 
the hostile Indians on the Susque- 
hannah, 292 ; burns their villages,and 
compels them to retreat to the wil- 
derness, 203 

Sumter^ Colonel, a partisan leader at the 
South, attacks the British regulars 
and tories at Rocky Mount, and is 
repulsed, 307 ; defeats them at Hang- 
ing Rock, ib.; after a successful at- 
tack on tlie Watcree, he is defeated 
by Colonel Tar le ton, 309 ; created 
Brigadier-General, collects a band of 
volunteers, and again harasses the 
British army, 310; defeats Major 
Wernys at Broad River, and Colonel 
Tarleton at Blackstock, 311 

T. 

TaUmage, Afajor, his gallant enter- 
prise against Fort George ; on Long 
Island, 324 

Tarleton, Col., defeats and cuts to 
pieces a body of Americans in Caro- 
lina, 307 ; chargt's and disperses 
American troops witli great slaugh- 
ter, at Sanders's Creek, 3ijS ; his oj)e- 
rations checked hy Marion, 310 ; 
defeated hy Morgan at the Cowpeiis, 
pursued by Colonel W. Washington, 
331 

Taxes, on the colonies, proposed by 
Grenville, T).') ; right of imposing 
asserted by colonif^s, 57 ; recoinrucn- 
ded by George HI., 5S ; Stam[) act 
passed, t>0; repealed, 71; new law 
proposed and passed, 77 ; resisted by 
th(' colonies, 78 

Tea, Duties on, irnj^osed by Parliament, 
77; retained in 1769, 86 ; exports of, 
to the (%)lonies Iroin Kngland, 86 ; 
importers of, unpopular, 91 ; parlia- 
ment refuse to rt'peal duty on, 99; 
export duty on shipments to Ame- 
rica, removed, 1<)7 ; arrival of cargties 
at Boston, ih. ; people of Boston 
resolve that^it shall not be landed, 
ib. ; destruction of, in Boston iiar- 
bor, 1 10 ; not permitted to be sold 
elsewhere, 11 

Tico'nderoga, strengthened by the 
French, 38; attacked by Abercrom- 
bie, 40 ; expedition against, planned, 
159 ; taken by Allen and Arnold, 
ib. ; invested and taken by General 
Burgoyne, 234 ; attacked by the 
Americans, who are repulsed, 238 


Townshend, Charles, supports the Stamp 
act, 59 ; Chancellor of Exchequer in 
the Earl of Chatham’s Cabinet, 76 ; 
proposes a new scheme for taxing 
the colonies, which is carried in 
Parliament, 77 ; death of, 83 

Tories, or royalists, conduct of, 199 
their loyalty checked by the conduct 
of British and Hessian troops, 221 ; 
a detachment of, under Gov. Tryon, 
destroy Continental village West- 
chester, with barracks and military 
stores, 246 ; operations of (with 
Indian allies) in the valley of Wyo- 
ming, 265; also at Cherry Valley, 
267 ; depredations on the Southern 
frontier, ib. ; great numbers of, join 
the British army at the South, 282 ; 
increasing number of, in 1780 at the 
South, 304 

Tory, appellation of, to the colonial roy- 
alists, 136, origin of the term, ib.; 
families leave Boston with Gen. 
Howe, 190 

Treason of Arnold, 314 

Treaty, of neutrality with the Indians, 
4i ; of Paris, its conditions, 46; of 
alliance between France and Ame- 
rica, 248 : between France and 
Spain, 200 ; of peace, between IJ. S. 
and Great Britain, signed and rati- 
lierl, 355 

Trenton,h,ii\,\e. of, 211, 212; reception 
of Wiisliington at, 304 

Troops, British, land near Quebec, 42; 
cross the St. Lawrence, their critical 
situation, 43; glide down tlie St. 
Lawrence, ascend the heights of 
Abraham, 44 ; British arrive in 
Boston, 80 ; a(Jditional, sent from 
Kngland, 1 17, 167, 183 ; German or 
Hessians employed, 183 ; British 
evacuate Boston, 100; arrive off 
Sandy Hook, 199 ; land on Long 
Island, 202 ; enter city of New 
York, 206; (.sec Army) 

Tryon, Govi rnor of vV. Carolina, his 
' tyrannical character vnul practice*^, 
101 ; leads his troops aguuist the 
Regulators, 102 ; his cruelty towards 
])risoners, ib. 

Tryon, Governor of J\\io YorJk, opera- 
tions of, 178 ; hi.s plan to take 
Wasliington prisoner, 199 ; trikes 
refuge in the ship Asia, 222 ; com- 
mands an expedition to Camnecticnt, 
ib, ; burns Danbury, 223 ; attacked 
by Americans undm* Wooster and 
Arnold, and retreats, ib. : dLstrt)ys 
Continental village, 2 16 ; his second 
predatory expedition to Connecticut, 
2S6 ; burns Fairfield and Norwalk, 
287 

U. 

United States, name adopted by Con- 
gress, 196 
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V. 

Valley Forge^ encampment of Ame- 
ricans at, 230 ; sufferings of the army 
at, 251, 252; number encamped at, 
251 ; march of the army from, 259, 
200 

VergenneSi Count de^ Prime minister of 
l*>ance, negotiates a treaty of alliance 
with the United States, 249 ; his 
talents and character, ib. 

Verplank's Pointy Fort La Fayette at, 
captured by the British, 2S0 ; unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by Wayne, 289; 
evacuated by the .British, 291 

Virginia, opposes the stamp act, GO, 71 ; 
sympathizes with Massachusetts, 
100; House of Burgesses petition the 
King, ib. ; recommend committees 
of correspondence, adopting resolu- 
tions of Dabney Carr, 104 ; effect of 
the Boston [Hjrt bill on public mind 
in, 122 ; fast day appointed by Bur- 
gesses, ib. ; Assembly dissolved by 
Lord Dunmore, 123; members or- 
ganize an association, ib. ; recom- 
mend a general Congress, ib. ; Pro- 
vincial Congress convened, 157 ; re- 
commends a volunteer corps, ib. 
speech of Patrick Henry, ib'. ; British 
expedition against, 25S 

W. 

Walpole, Horace, indifferent on Ameri- 
can affairs, 59. 

declared between France and Eng- 
land, 27; declared by England 
against France — Queen Anne’s, 2> ; 
between England and Fran(!<i — its 
origin, 29 ; formally declared be- 
tween England ami France — vigorous 
preparations, 3S ; end of the ‘‘st en 
years,” 48 ; preparations for, in thc‘ 
Colonies in 1774, 126 ; commences 
in earnest, 153 ; between France and 
England, 256 ; between Spain and 
England, 290; between Holland and 
England, 326 ; conclusion, and ge- 
neral peace, 354. 

Warren, Commodore, joins the cx]»e- 
dition against Louisburg, 29. 

Warren, Joseph, aj> pointed Major Ge- 
neral, It58; killed at battle of Bunker 
Hill, 170. 

Washington, George, appointed a com- 
missioner to confer with the French ; 
liis yo\dh and character; expedition 
to the French forts ; his reccpti«)n 
by M. de St. Pierre; bean^r of a 
letter to tiie GoveriKU’ of Virginia; 
his return to Williarnsburgh, 32 ; his 
intenview with French officers; 
made Cohmel; placed in command 
of troops ; leads thorn against the 
French and Indians ; events and re- 
sults of his expedition, 33 ; enters 
the army under Braddock, 35; his 
bravery and preservation at Brad- 


Washington, George — 

dock’s defeat, 36; leaves the service, 
37; approves of the non-importation 
agreement, 68 ; member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, 82 ; pre- 
sents non-importation resolutions, 
ib. ; appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continental army, 164; his 
speech on the occasion, ib. ; copy of 
his commission, ih. ; joins the con- 
tinental army, 170; introduces dis- 
cipline and organization, ib. ; ap- 
peals to Congress on the state of the 
army, 180 ; reorganizes the army, 
ih. ; accepts Gen. Howe’s terms of 
proposal to quit Boston, ISO ; enters 
Boston with the Continental army, 
100 ; marches the army to New York, 
191 ; plot to capture him discovered 
and broken up, 109 ; his reception of 
the letters of Lord Howe, 201 ; his 
army defeated on Tiong Island ; re- 
treats to New York, 203 ; withdraws 
the troops from the city, 200 ; directs 
various movements of the army, 
207 ; retires to the lieights near 
White Plains, 208; his army de- 
feated at White Plains, ib. ; crosses 
the Hudson river with his army, and 
retreats througli New Jersey before 
the British army, il). ; crosses the 
Delaware with the troops to Penn- 
sylvania, 209 ; his firmness under dc- 
ft‘at and disiLst<u*, 210; appointed 
Military Dictator by Congress, 211; 
crosses the Delaware and captures a 
body of Hessians at Trenton, 211, 
212; successful stratagem of, and 
battle of Princeton, 220; retreats to 
Morristown, where he estahlishes 
liis head-quarters, 221 ; overruns 
New Jeivsey with in's troops, ib. ; in- 
oculates his army for the small [)ox, 
222 ; breaks up his encampment at 
Morristown oiul inarclics to Middle- 
brook, near the British head-quar- 
ters, at New Brunswick, 22 I ; avoids 
an action with Ceai. M owes 225 ; is 
left in ({uiet possc'ssion of New Jer- 
sey, ih. ; is perpK'Xed about the des- 
tination of the British army and 
tiet't, 225, 226» ; marches to Gi-rinan- 
town, iKSir Philailelpliia, ib. ; con- 
fers with Congress, 227 ; meets La 
Fayette, wdio becomes a inetnher of 
his military family, ih. : inarches to 
the Prandyw’ine, and meets the 
British army, ib. ; ^.s defeated, and 
retreats to Philadelphia, 228; re- 
solves to risk another hatth*, hut a 
storm prevents, 229 ; abandons Phi- 
ladelphia to the British army, ih. ; 
attacks the British camp at German- 
town, ami is defeated, after a severe 
action, 229, 230 ; is attacked at 
Whitemarsh by Gen. Howe (who, 
after a few* skirmishes, falls back 
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TVashiigton^ Geoygc — 

LjM»n j>lu;j), 230 ; into 

wiiitor (jiiartors at Valloy ib ; 

his letter to ('undress relative to the* 
suflerin^^s of the army, 252 ; is join- 
ed by Mrs. Washington at Valley 
Forge, 25'J ; conspiracy foriru'd 
against him, and an attern[)t made to 
supers(Hio him, ib. ; forged letters 
attributed to him, 25 f ; his firmness 
and prudence on the occasion, 255 ; 
retains the confidence cif the people, 
ih. ; sends La Fayette udth a de- 
tachment to watch the movements 
of the enemy, 2r)0 ; marches the 
army from Valley Forge (on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the evacuation of 
Philadelphia hy tlic llritish), and 
crosses to New .lerscy, ih. ; d(‘ler- 
mines to pursue the British army 
and attack them, ib, ; engages them 
at Monmouth Court House, 251 ; 
reprimands Gen. Loo for his con- 
dti(‘t in* that hatllo, il). ; glasses the 
niglit upon the fiatlle field, intending 
to renew the contest in (lit! morning, 
but finds the hrifish had retr(*ated, 
26J, 252; roceiv4\s the thanks of 
Congri'SH, 252; crosses the llmison 
lo White IMains, and in November 
goes inl«) winter-quarters at Middle- 
lirook, New Jtu'sey, ih. ; sends troops 
against the hostile Indians on the 
Snstjuohannali, 25(5 ; opposes the 
scliemo for invading Canada, 275 ; 
warns Congress against the designs 
of France, ih. ; confers with Con- 
gress on, the suhjGCt, and induces 
them to abandon the scheme, 275; 
his anxiety respecting dis.sensior.s in 
Congress, ib. ; prepares for the next 
campaign, and sends General Lin- 
coln to lake command at the south, 
277 ; conftu’s witli Congress r)n plans 
for the campaign of 1772, 272; 

sends General Wayne to attack 
Stony Point, 2'^S ; orders Majnr 
Lee to attempt the capture of the 
British fort at Patdus's Hook, 21^2; 
goes into winter-quart(U’s at Morris- 
town, 22(5; >ends a rei nforcjunent to 
Genor.il lanenlu at tin.* soufh, il>. : 
dtunands and obtains a snp|d,y of 
provisit ms for his army from the 
peoph' of Now .lersoy, 222; sends a 
largi' ft>rre to tlio Cartjii tias, .‘Jds; 
appoint.-^ ( 5i?])oraL (L-tume to super- 
sede (hmeral (kit(’s in command of 
the southern :»rTuy, .’ill ; expresses 
to Congress grr<.l confnbmce in Ge- 
neral (L eone, ih. ; vect ive.s commis- 
sions of Lievdeuanl (leneral and 
Vie.e Admiral from Louis XV L, 
312 ; sends a detachment *Vom Mor- 
ristown, iirnier General (ireene, to 
meet the British army in New Jer- 
sey, 313; meditate;? an attack upon 


I Va s?i in gto n G eorge — 

New York, ih. ; meets Roidiambcau 
(French General), at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 314 ; Andie's design for 
capturing him and his staff, 312; 
discovery of the treason of Arnold, 
323 ; conduct of Washington on that 
occ.isiiiu, ih, ; aj) petals to (>o tigress 
for nioiaj troo[>s and longer mdist- 
inents, 325; failure (4' his attempt 
to capture Arnold in Virginia, 33U ; 
holds a con fen- nee witfi tlie French 
otticers in (Connecticut, and forms a 
junction of the Ameriem and Frcmch 
armies on the Hudson, 311 ; pre- 
pares to attack New York, ih. ; ad- 
vances to a position near the city, 
but changes his plan, and the com- 
bined armies rniucli for Virginia, 
342; precedes (he army with Dc 
Boehamhoaii, and arrives at La 
Fayette's liead-qnarters iit William.s- 
bnrg, ih. : receives the surrender of 
Cornwallis and the British army at 
Yorktown, 3 1 1 ; endeavors, in vain, 
to induce ('ount l.)e (L*nsse to aid in 
the reduction of Cliarleston, .317 ; 
ado0s vigilant mc'asnres fur the 
campaign of 17S2; establishes his 
heafl-qu.irtcrs at Newhnrg, New 
York, 352; his humane conduct in 
the case of ('aptain Asgii'l, ih. ; dis- 
content of the army after the con- 
clusion of jjcuce, and a monarchy 
proposed to Washington, 35(5 ; his 
reply and re]>nke, ih. ; his prudence 
and infliumce. induce the soldior.s to 
disband <|uiotlv. 357; his t'jri.'well 
address to tin; army, 35 n ; resigns to 
C5origress liis commission as (2om- 
inatuier in Cdiicl*, 352; elected a 
delegate to ilic Convention to forma 
Cunstilution for the United States, 
and chosen President of that hod}", 
353; elcctuil Ihesideiit of the United 
States, 35. 1 : his progress to New 
York, ih. ; his inauguration, 357. 

If Go/ofif:/ , eonunnnds a 

body of' cavalry under General Mor- 
gan, 331 ; defiMts and pursues Colo- 
nel 4\irlet^)n iit tlie l>atfle of the 
Cowpetis, 331; is ]>r(‘Sented with a 
tnedal h\ Congress, 332. 

IVaync^ Gvtinaly his gallantry af the 
battle of Brandywine, 22^; is snr- 
pri.S(.(l an.d dcftMlt'd at Baoli, 222; 
conimaruls adivisiim of the aimy on 
marching from Valh'v l'\^rge, 2(50 ; 
hnids the attack at the batllo <4' 
MonincnUh, 2(51; storm< ami (*ap- 
Inres Stony Point fvivt, ; vecoives 
U\o tliivnks of (kmgress and a medal, 
2^2; letter to him from Doctor 
Rush, il). ; jiuns Tai Fayette in Vir- 
ginia, 310; his skilful attack on tlie 
British, and retreat, 341 ; is sent by 
General Greene into Georgia, and 
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Wayne^ General — 

defeats the British in several actions, 
352 , 

West Point, fortress at, strength and im- 
portance of, 316 ; General Arnold 
appointed to the command of, ib. ; 
negotiations of Arnold with Sir 
Henry Clinton to surrender to the 
British, ib. ; failure of the scheme, 
320. 

Whis^, party name of, applied to patriots, 
136 ; origin of the name, ib. 

Wilkes, John, takes part in favor of the 
Colonics, 147. 

Wolfe, General, at the siego of Louis- 
burg, 40; his campaign on the St. 
Lawrence, 42 ; takes possession of 
Point Levi ; erects batteries ; be- 
sieges Quebec and resolves on an as- 
sault; his desponding letter to Pitt, 


Wolfe, General-- 

43; effect of his letter; determines 
to scale the Heights of Abraham, 
44; his death at Quebec, 45. 

Wooster, General, commands the Ame- 
rican troops in Fairfield county, 
Connecticut, 223 ; is killed at the 
battle of Ridgefield, ib. 

Wyoming Valley, massacre of the peo- 
ple of, by Tories and Indians, 265. 

Y. 

Yorktoxims Cornwallis and the British 
army encamp at, and fortify, 341 ; 
invested by the combined American 
and French armies, 343 ; surrender 
of Cornwallis, 344; Congress re- 
solves to erect a marble column at, 
ib. 
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